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PREFACE. 


I  WOULD  not,  knowingly,  have  made  a  long  journey  to  witness  the 
dying  agonies  of  an  empire.  I  never  should  have  thought  of  going 
to  Turkey  in  1847  if  I  had  not  been  induced  to  believe  that,  since 
my  last  sojourn  there  in  1827-8,  the  Grovernment  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  had  been  greatly  improved ;  that  an  equality  of  rights 
had  been  established  between  the  Mussulmen  and  the  Christian  and 
the  other  Rayah  subjects  of  the  Sultan;  and  that  the  tyranny,  op- 
pression, and  corruption,  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  office  and  power, 
which  had  been  so  revolting  during  my  former  residence,  had  almost 
ceased  since  the  accession  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  and  the  rise  of 
his  present  Vizier  Reschid  Pasha.  Without  believing  all  that  was 
told  to  me  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  Ottoman  Government, 
and  closely  connected  with  Reschid,  I  felt  confident,  from  their 
assurances,  that  Turkey  had  made,  and  was  then  making,  a  con- 
siderable progress  in  order,  justice,  and  civilization..  I  went  honestly 
in  search  of  this  improvement;  but  to  see  and  judge  for  myself. 
The  state  of  things  which  I  found  is  explained  in  these  volumes. 

My  wishes,  my  interests,  would  have  been  best  served  if  I  could 
have  found  the  very  opposite  of  that  which  I  have  described ;  but, 
finding  things  as  they  were,  I  could  not  report  them  otherwise — nor 
would  I  have  done  so  for  all  the  diamonds  the  Sultan  has  ever  given 
away  in  nishans  and  gold  snuff-boxes. 

At  this  moment,  I  consider  it  of  the  highest  political  importance 
to  England  that  the  true  condition  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should 
be  made  known.  I  devoted  eleven  months,  and  no  small  labor,  to 
the  collection  of  the  materials  which  I  now  offer  to  my  countrymen. 
I  occupied  myself  mainly  in  studying  the  condition  of  the  people, 
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or  the  YttioUB  peoples,  nations,  or  races,  that  live  under  the  rule  of 
the  Ottotnan.  I  have  discharged  this  work  of  almost  everything 
that  does  not  bear  upon  this  one  point.  I  have  experienced  a  dif- 
ficulty in  suppressing,  or  leaving  for  some  future  publication,  many 
pages  of  my  journal  which  relate  to  scenery,  antiquities,  architec- 
ture, Turkish  history  and  legends ;  and  I  still  regret  having  been 
obliged  (for  the  present)  to  pass  over  in  total  silence  several  subjects 
which  deeply  interested  me,  and  upon  which  I  collected  information 
from  the  best  sources.  Among  these  last,  I  would  mention  the  Ar- 
mcnian  schools  established  by  the  American  missionaries  at  Pera  and 
Bebek  j  the  missionary  labors  and  scheme  of  Bishop  Southgate ;  the 
'ease  of  Dr.  Millengen,  of  Constantinople,  whose  children  were  kid- 
napped at  llome,  and  kept  from  him  ten  years  (by  the  liberal,  re- 
forming Pope  Pius  IX.,  as  well  as  by  his  predecessor  Gregory  XVI.) 
solely  and  avowedly  because  Tie  was  a  Protestant;  the  trade  and  re- 
sources of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  concerning  which  much  curious 

information  was  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  B.  B ,  one  of  the 

oldest  and  best  of  my  friends  at  Smyrna,  who  had  been  residing 
some  years  in  that  beautiful  island ;  and,  lastly,  a  very  curious  and 
able  (but  long)  paper  on  the  deplorable  state  of  agriculture  and  the 
vices  of  administration  in  the  country  round  Smyrna,  which  has  been 
sent  to  me  since  my  return  to  England  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkin  of  Smyrna, 
a  member  of  a  family  from  which  I  received  numerous  kind  ofl&ces 
in  1827-8. 

I  trust,  however,  that  all  these  subjects  will  be  delayed  only  for 
a  few  months. 

People  seem  more  than  ever  disposed  to  say  that  a  great  book  is 
a  great  evil.  I  was  afraid  of  making  this  too  long,  aS  also  of  spoil- 
ing its  unity  of  design. 

Canterbury^  Feb.  let,  1850. 
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It  was  on  Tuesday  tlie  20th  of  July,  1847,  at  9.25  A.M.,  that 
we  weighed  anchor  at  Plymouth,  and  made  a  fair  start  for  Constan- 
tinople. We  were  on  board  the  Yassitei  Tidjaret,  a  splendid  new 
steamer,  built  for  the  Sultan  or  for  a  Turkish- Armenian  company, 
patronized  by  his  highness  (and  in  which  his  mother  the  Sultana 
Yalide  had  an  interest),  by  Messrs.  White,  of  Cowes,  and  fitted  up 
in  the  London  river,  at  Blackwall,  under  the  care  and  active  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Edward  Zohrab,  the  Ottoman  Consul-Greneral. 

Messrs.  White,  though  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their  hulls  and 
for  the  many  model-yachts  and  ships  they  have  built,  never  launched 
a  more  graceful,  beautiful  vessel  than  this  steamer.  At  the  launch, 
and  afterwards  in  the  river,  she  attracted  universal  admiration ;  and 
this  was  bestowed  upon  her  at  every  port  we  entered  during  our 
voyage.  She  was  fitted  with  beautiful  engines  (containing  all  the 
recent  improvements),  by  Messrs.  Maudslay.  The  Yassitei  Tidjaret 
was  too  good  and  far  too  beautiful  for  the  service  to  which  she  was 
destined  3  she  ought  to  have  been  kept  as  a  royal  pleasure  yacht. 
We  had  her  after-deck  and  elegant  cabins  almost  entirely  to  our- 
selves, there  being  no  other  passenger  admitted  aft  except  a  little 
Armenian  priest.  These  floating  apartments  were  infinitely  more 
comfortable  than  any  we  ever  found  on  shore,  either  in  the  Sultan's 

European  or  in  his  Asiatic  dominions.     Captain  R ,  the  most 

watchful,  most  active,  most  cautious,  and  safest  skipper  I  ever  sailed 
or  steamed  with,  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  admiral  in  her  majesty's 
service,  was  a  gentleman  and  a  pleasant  companion.     Good,  hearty, 

merry  Mr.  II ,  who  acted  as  first  mate,  was  also  an   excellent 

sailor,  a  man  of  superior  condition,  and  altogether  as  pleasant  a  com- 
rade as  well  could  be  met  with  afloat  or  on  shore.  With  both  of 
them  it  was  more  a  summer  trip  of  pleasure  than  anything  else. 
VOL.  I. — 2 
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They  were  to  deliver  the  ship  up  to  the  company  at  Stamfboul,  and 
the  amount  of  their  reward  would  about  pay  the  expenses  of  their 
homeward  journey  through  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Our  little  Armenian  priest  was  a  more  complete  character  than  I 

had  met  with  for  many  a  long  day.     Narses  L (Narses  being 

Armenian  for  Narcissus,  although  our  mate  would  have  it  that  the 
English  of  the  name  must  be  "  Nasti/")  was  the  dirtiest  of  all  dirty 
little  Oriental  priests.  He  was  very  short  in  stature,  very  thin  and 
wizen,  very  sallow,  much  wrinkled,  and  very  grey  about  the  beard 
and  mustachios ;  but  he  had  a  quick,  cunning  eye,  a  most  fawning 
address,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  which  said,  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken,  "  Beware  of  me,  for  I  am  a  deep  one."  He 
had  been  passing  six  or  seven  years  in  England,  and  had  contrived 
to  make  a  good  deal  of  money  by  doing  odd  jobs  about  the  Turkish 
Embassy,  by  helping  such  of  the  Ambassadors  as  were  true  Turks 
to  kill  time  during  our  long  winter  evenings,  by  giving  lessons  in 
the  Turkish  language  to  Englishmen,  by  working  upon  the  credulity 
and  generosity  of  some  of  our  dissenting  sects,  and  by  writing  and 
publishing  wliat  he  called  a  "  religious  work."  Yes  !  Narses  was 
one  of  our  guild !  Narses  was  an  author — and  the  author  of  one  of 
the  strangest  bdoks  that  were  ever  written.  The  then  Ottoman 
Minister,  Prince  Callimaki,  who  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  had 
shown  me  this  precious  production  in  London ;  and,  before  we  were 
well  out  of  Plymouth  Sound,  the  author  presented  me  with  a  copy, 
and  earnestly  entreated  me  to  read  it  and  ponder  well  upon  it,  ad- 
mitting that  it  was  abstruse,  difficult  to  be  understood  by  cultivated 
intellects,  and  not  to  be  understood  at  all  by  the  vulgar  herd.  The 
title  of  the  book  was  "Analogical  Conversations."  The  purport  of 
it  was  to  recommend,  and  in  fact  introduce  and  impose,  a  mixing 
and  blending  of  all  the  confessions  and  beliefs  of  the  world  into  one 
composite  religion,  wherein  every  man,  whether  Christian  (Protest- 
ant, or  Catholic,  or  Greek),  Turk,  Chinese,  Hindoo,  Budhist,  wor- 
shipper of  the  Delhi  Llama,  or  pagan  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  or 
of  whatsoever  corner  of  the  globe,  or  of  whatsoever  faith,  should 
find  his  own  belief  together  with  the  beliefs  of  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Men  were  to  take  and  swallow  all  this  together,  just  as  the 
Chinese  are  said  to  mix  and  gulp  down  all  the  medicines  prescribed 
by  conflicting  physicians  A  revelation  from  Heaven  had  assured 
him,  in  his  London  garret  near  Bryanston  Square,  that  the  great 
and  glorious  mortal  had  come  into  the  world  who  would  bring  about 
and  see  fully  accomplished  this  fusion  of  beliefs,  faiths,  and  confes- 
sions, and  that  this  glorious  mortal  was  Queen  Victoria's  eldest  son, 
the  little  innocent  Prince  of  Wales.  The  greater  part  of  the  small 
volume  was  occupied  by  extravagant  and  almost  blasphemous  lauda- 
tions of  the  young  heir  to  the  British  crown  ;  and  his  royal  high- 
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ness's  effigies  figured  in  the  rudely  engraved  frontispiece,  with  the 
sun  and  moon  at  his  feet,  and  the  stars  of  the  firmament  at  his  right 
hand  and  at  his  left,  like  balls  for  him  to  play  with.  Narses  com- 
plained that  the  artist  had  not  sufficiently  embodied  his  ideas,  and 
said  that,  if  properly  executed,  that  little  engraving  on  wood  would 
have  explained  nearly  all  his  mystical  meaning.  I  describe  from 
memory ;  I  have  not  the  strange  book.  My  copy  was  lost  during 
the  confusions  and  purloinings  of  one  of  the  many  fires  at  Pera. 
He  had  engaged  some  desperado  in  literature  to  help  him  to  put  it 
into  English.  This  translator  must  have  been  a  congenial  spirit. 
Between  them  they  had  invented  a  variety  of  the  longest  and  most 
astounding  and  unintelligible  of  words.  Few  were  of  less  than  ten 
syllables.  The  words  had  no  discoverable  roots  or  types.  Narses 
and  his  colaborateur  must  have  made  them  as  they  did  terms  and 
sentences  at  Laputa.  Of  the  last  paragraph  of  all  in  the  book  our 
little  priest  was  uncommonly  proud,  boasting  that  that  one  thought 
would  give  immortality  to  the  name  of  Narses  L.  The  preposterous, 
irreverent,  sacrilegious  idea  was  simply  this — That  Eternity  was 
greater  than  Grod,  and  more  than  God,  as  it  comprehended  Man  as 
well  as  God.  He  thought  that  all  the  passages  about  the  little 
Prince  of  Wales  were  very  fine,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  pro- 
cured from  her  majesty.  Queen  Victoria,  a  reward  very  different  from 
that  which  had  been  meted  to  him.  It  was  quite  clear  that  he  had 
written  those  extravagant,  revolting  passages  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing much  money.  He  told  us  that  he  had  sent  three  copies,  beau- 
tifully bound,  to  Buckingham  Palace ;  and  that  all  he  had  received 
in  return  was  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  the  books.  Day  after  c^ay,  week  after  week, 
he  had  expected  to  be  summoned  to  the  palace,  there  to  obtain  his 
due  reward  from  majesty  in  person. 

The  ^^  Analogical  Conversations"  were  not  likely  to  dispose  me 
very  favorably  to  the  society  and  conversation  of  their  author ;  but 
we  were  in  the  same  ship,  and  he  fixed  himself  upon  me  as  a  fellow- 
craftsman.  As  we  were  steaming  fast  away  from  the  shores  of 
Cornwall,  and  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  the  Land's  End,  I  asked 
Narcissus  to  what  church  he  belonged,  or  had  originally  belonged. 
He  shirked  the  question,  and  referred  me  to  his  book,  telling  me 
that  there  I  should  find  that  in  the  eyes  of  philosophy  all  religions 
were  pretty  much  alike,  and  ought  to  be  one  and  the  same.  "  I  will 
read  your  book  to-morrow,"  said  I,  "but  you  call  yourself  a  priest, 
and  say  you  have  been  brought  up  as  a  priest.  Do  you  belong  to  the 
Eutychean  or  ancient  Armenian  church,  or  are  you  a  Roman  Catholic 
Armenian  V  His  answer  was  now  very  quick  and  sharp :  "  No  !  no  \" 
said  he,  "  not  Roman  !  not  Catoleek  !  Catoleek  not  good  !  Bad  by 
self;  possible,  good  when  mixed.     See  my  book." 
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"Then,"  said  I,  "you  are  a  priest  of  the  ancient  Armenian 
church." 

Narses  turned  his  cunning  eyes  from  me  as  he  said,  "Good  !  your 
understanding  good!  Ancient  Armenian  church  very  good.  No 
pope  I  More  like  as  good  English  Protestants.  Priests  have  wife. 
Good  ting  priest  have  wife.  No  touch  other  man  wife.  Old  Arme- 
nian church,  English  church  much  same — soon  be  all  one.  I  am 
clergimanno  in  old  Armenian." 

The  little  rogue  was  bold  in  his  mendacity.  He  had  evidently 
taken  it  into  his  head  that  Papistry  was  generally  unpopular  at  that 
moment  among  Englishmen,  and  that  he  should  occupy  a  better 
place  in  my  good  graces  by  passing  himself  off  as  a  member  of  the 
Eutychean  church.  Yet  was  his  falsehood  sure  to  be  followed  by 
almost  immediate  detection.  When  I  spoke  to  him  of  that  ancient 
Oriental  church — a  curious  subject,  on  which  I  had  bestowed  some 
attention  while  residing  at  Constantinople  in  1828 — I  found  he  was 
totally  ignorant  of  its  history,  doctrines,  and  ritual.  His  English 
was  very  imperfect,  but  he  had  wandered  a  good  deal  in  Italy,  and 
spoke  Italian  very  fairly.  I  therefore  conversed  with  him  in  that 
language,  when  questioning  him  about  the  Eutychean  confession. 
The  ignorance  he  betrayed  was  not,  therefore,  through  misconcep- 
tions of  language.  To  mask  this  ignorance  he  flew  off  into  a  lamen- 
tation about  the  intolerance  and  hatred  of  literature  and  philosophy 
of  priests  in  general,  and  of  those  of  the  ancient  church  of  Armenia 
in  particular.  Part  of  this  speech  sounded  very  like  a  translation 
from  Voltaire  or  Diderot.  The  plain  truth  was  that  Narses,  our 
priest,  had  no  religion  at  all.  To  the  Eutychean  church  he  certainly 
did  not  belong.  Soon  after  our  talk  on  the  quarter-deck,  I  learned 
in  the  cabin  that  on  the  preceding  day  he  had  gone  eagerly  in  search 
of  a  Catholic  chapel  at  Plymouth;  that  he  had  genuflected  and 
crossed  himself,  and  done  all  that  Catholics  do  in  a  chapel ;  that  in 
a  school  attached  to  the  chapel  he  had  examined  some  children  in 
the  catechism  of  the  Roman  faith,  and  that  lie  had  taken  leave  of 
the  two  respectable  priests  there,  as  a  co-religionist  and  brother — 
as  a  wandering,  much-enduring,  afflicted  member  of  the  holy  Roman 

Apostolical  church  in  the  East.     C ,  a  very  intelligent  young 

man,  who  had  served  at  the  Ottoman  Embassy  in  London  seven 
years,  who  was  now  acting  as  our  cabin  steward — agoing  to  Constan- 
tinople in  search  of  an  improvement  in  circumstances,  which,  poor 
fellow !  he  did  not  find,  although  his  integrity,  industry,  and  talent 
well  merited  it — told  us  that  he  had  always  known  Narses  as  a  Roman 
priest,  and  that  he  had  more  than  once  seen  him  publicly  ofiiciate 

in  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  the  west  end  of  town.     C said,  de 

plus,  that  he  was  the  most  perfect  parasite  living.  One  morning, 
when  this  priest  was  wearying  me  with  his  "  Analogical  Conversa- 
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tions"  and  his  brazen  efforts  to  extort  some  praises  of  his  book,  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  at  Constantinople.  He  replied 
that  he  intended  to  disseminate  among  all  classes  the  amalgamation 
doctrines  contained  in  his  book,  and  to  open  a  school,  or  academy, 
or  College  for  the  education  of  young  Armenians  of  both  churches. 
I  hinted  that  the  first  might  be  found  to  be  a  dangerous  process ;  that 
the  Turks  might  lay  him  by  the  heels,  that  the  Greeks  would  be 
sure  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  him,  and  that  neither  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  Armenians  nor  the  Patriarch  of  the  ancient 
Armenian  church  would  ever  allow  him  to  keep  such  a  school.  He 
replied  that  the  Turks  had  lost  their  fanaticism ;  that  he  had  many 
great  friends  among  the  Turkish  pashas  of  the  new  school,  who,  as 
was  well  known,  had  no  religion  at  all;  that  the  G-rand  Vizier, 
Reschid  Pasha,  was  his  friend,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
likewise,  and  that  they  were  no  more  Mussulmans  than  he  was,  and 
cared  no  more  for  Mahomet  and  the  Koran  than  he  did.  "  Be- 
sides,'' said  he,  "  the  Vizier  is  all  for  amalgamation — an  amalgama- 
tion of  races  as  well  as  of  religions."  [Of  this  amalgamation  scheme 
I  had  heard  something  before,  and  I  was  soon  assured,  at  Constanti- 
nople, that  it  was  the  one  idea  of  Reschid  Pasha.]  "  But,"  said  he, 
'^  if  I  cannot  make  way  with  my  doctrines,  if  I  cannot  keep  a  school 
at  Pera,  and  turn  it  to  profitable  account,  I  will  soon  go  back  to 
England.  There,  a  man  with  a  new  scheme  of  religion  is  pretty 
sure  to  find  listeners,  and  friends,  and  protectors,  and  there  there  is 
no  fear  of  his  being  persecuted  or  imprisoned.  Quelle  care  ledi! 
those  dear  ladies !  they  do  so  like  religious  discussion,  and  are  so 
very  liberal.  An  Oriental  priest,  if  he  only  has  a  beard  and  prac- 
tice, and  knows  how  to  manage  matters,  need  never  want  for  any- 
thing in  London !" 

I  had  never  before  crossed  the  Bay  of  Biscay  without  a  storm  or 
a  terrible  tossing.  This  time  the  Bay  was  as  smooth  as  the  estuary 
of  the  Thames;  and  the  Vassitei  Tidjaret  glided  across  it  in  charm- 
ing style,  making  her  eleven  knots  an  hour,  without  any  rolling,  or 
straining,  or  effort  of  any  kind.  On  the  fifth  day,  at  dawn,  we  were 
off  Cape  St  Vincent,  and  rather  closer  to  those  stupendous  rocks  and 
mountains  than  we  calculated,  or  than  was  altogether  pleasant  or 
safe,  the  strong  current  in  the  Bay  having  carried  us  some  three 
miles  farther  to  the  eastward  than  we  looked  for.  There  was  a  thick 
fog  on  the  land,  with  the  rising  sun  looking  pale  on  the  edge  of  it. 
We  neither  saw  the  land,  nor  knew  that  it  was  there,  right  before 
us !  But  there  was  a  most  rapid,  magic-like  raising  or  withdrawing 
of  the  misty  curtain.  It  was  opened  like  a  drop-curtain  at  a  theatre, 
and  gave  us  a  glorious  view  of  the  cape,  and  tower,  and  light-house. 
Helm  a-port !  If  we  had  continued  our  course  for  another  quarter 
jof  an  hour,  and  the  curtain  had  not  been  withdrawn,  we  should  have 
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gone  right  upon  the  rocks — and  then  farewell  Vassitei  Tidjaret  and 
to  all  on  board! 

That  night — about  midnight — we  brought  up  in  Gibraltar  Bay. 
On  the  following  morning,  I  was  on  deck  at  daybreak  to  see  the  sun 
rise  on  the  hoary  old  rock,  and  that  varied  scene  of  the  commingling 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  which  my  memory  had  always  treasured  as 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  panoramas  upon  earth.  We 
landed  at  an  early  hour.  After  examining  the  town,  I  hired  a  queer 
Spanish  cabriolet,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  time,  and  to  show 
my  son  some  of  the  haunts  of  my  boyish  days.  We  drove  out  of 
the  garrison,  and  under  the  perpendicular  northern  face  of  the  rock 
to  Catalan  Bay,  and  thence  across  the  neutral  ground  to  the  Spanish 
lines.  Instead  of  the  tattered,  squalid  scarecrows  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  here,  mounting  guard,  I  found  a  very  fine  set  of  men — 
mostly  young — exceedingly  well  dressed,  in  simple,  elegant  uniforms, 
well  armed  and  equipped,  and  incredibly  clean.  This  improvement, 
which  is  said  to  be  general  in  the  Spanish  army,  is  of  very  recent 
date.  We  went  on  to  the  little  village  of  El  Campo,  where  we  re- 
freshed ourselves  with  some  sweet  Audalusiau  bread,  and  some  light 
wine  of  the  country,  and  where  I  sat  under  the  same  vines  and  fig 
trees  which  had  sheltered  me  from  the  scorching  summer  heat  thirty- 
two  years  ago.  Returning  into  the  garrison,  we  drove  to  the  new 
Alameida  or  promenade,  and  on  the  south  to  Europa  Point,  which 
looks  across  the  noble  Strait,  and  directly  faces  Mount  Abyla,  that 
other  Pillar  of  Hercules,  whose  name  has  been  sadly  vulgarized  into 
"Apes'  Hill."  The  place  was  full  of  recollections.  There,  on  the 
utmost  point  of  the  Point,  on  that  farthest  battery,  on  that  rock  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea  towards  Africa,  I  used  to  resort  frequently  on 
the  summer  nights,  and  never  failed  being  there  when  my  poor 

friend  Ensign  T had  the  guard.     We   sat   on   the  guns,  or 

leaned  over  the  ramparts,  plainly  hearing  the  drums  beating  the 
retraite  over  in  Africa,  in  the  Spaniards'  fortress  of  Ceuta,  watching, 
when  the  night  was  dark,  the  bright  fires  along  the  mountains  of 
Morocco  (where  the  swarth  Moors  were  making  charcoal),  specu- 
lating on  the  transmission  of  sound,  and  on  the  possibility  of  getting 
to  Timbuctoo,  and  indulging  in  dreams  of  African  travels  far  more 
extensive  than  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  be  able  to  realize.     Poor 

T went  with  his  regiment  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there  the 

yellow  fever  gave  him  to  the  land-crabs  many  years  ago.  I  was 
alive,  and  here  again ;  but — the  dreams  were  all  vanished,  the  age  of 
adventure  was  past !  In  the  Alameida  I  found  the  saplings  planted 
by  that  best  of  good  governors,  old  General  Sir  George  Don,  grown 
into  fine  large  trees.  I  was  present  when  most  of  them  were  put 
into  the  ground  thirty-two  years  ago,  with  much  rejoicing,  yet  with 
many  doubts  whether  they  would  ever  thrive  in  that  rocky,  arid  soil. 
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They  have  thriven  admirably ;  and  so  has  everything  else  which  was 
undertaken  by  that  amiable,  virtuous,  exemplary  veteran.  There 
was  a  blessing  on  all  the  good  man  did.  It  seemed  to  me,  on  a 
cursory  glance,  that  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  at  Gibraltar,  in 
the  way  of  civil  improvement,  since  Sir  Greorge's  time. 

As  it  was  a  Sunday,  the  Spaniards  and  all  the  un-English  part  of 
the  dense  population  were  abroad  and  in  their  best  attire;  and,  as 
the  weather  was  excessively  hot,  all  the  English  were  in  their 
houses — the  soldiers  in  their  barracks.  The  usual  guards  were  on 
the  batteries  and  along  the  ramparts;  but,  except  a  sentinel  here  and 
there,  one  could  scarcely  see  an  English  soldier  or  any  other  species 
of  Englishman.  It  looked  as  though  the  place  entirely  belonged  to 
the  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Catalans,  Genoese,  Barbary  Jews,  and 
naked-legged  Moors  from  Tangier  and  Tetuan,  who  were  thronging 
all  the  streets  and  outlets,  thrusting  us  from  the  wall,  and  otherwise 
behaving  somewhat  less  than  courteously.  The  swagger  and  inso- 
lency  of  these  people  did  not  seem  to  me  an  improvement  on  the  past. 
There  never  was  a  juster,  milder,  more  gentle  ruler  of  a  colony  than 
Sir  George  Don,  yet  I  well  know  that  in  his  days  these  things  would 
not  have  been  tolerated.  But  our  reformers  must  be  perpetually 
encouraging  changes — called  reforms — and  granting  privileges  and 
immunities  to  the  foreigners  in  our  settlements,  and  liberaliziny  until 
nearly  all  civil  power  is  taken  out  of  our  hands,  and  Englishmen 
are  the  persons  least  considered,  and  having  least  influence,  in  Eng- 
lish colonies.  It  is  at  Malta  as  it  is  here.  If  our  precipitate  re- 
formers fancy  that  the  foreign  populations  have  been  conciliated  and 
rendered  loyal  and  affectionate  by  these  concessions  and  absolute 
surrenders  of  right,  let  them  go  for  a  few  days  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar 
and  make  a  proper  use  of  their  eyes  and  ears.  Discontent  or  loud 
murmuring  has  increased  in  exact  proportion  with  our  concessions; 
and  the  government,  by  granting  the  full  liberty  of  the  press  to  the 
Maltese,  who  cannot  make  a  proper  use  of  it,  have  put  a  scourge  into 
their  hands,  the  strokes  of  which,  dealt  with  a  mad  fury,  and  with 
hardly  any  discrimination,  have  caused  more  strife,  more  animosities, 
and  more  feuds  than  ever  before  prevailed  in  that  island.  Judging 
from  all  that  I  saw  of  them  or  their  writings,  the  Maltese  journalists 
have  two  capital  objects — one  to  indulge  their  private  spites  by 
publishing  indecent  personalities,  the  other  to  bring  the  British 
government  into  contempt  with  the  islanders. 

At  Gibraltar  I  heard  two  complaints :  one  of  a  decay  of  trade  in 
the  town;  the  other  of  a  great  increase  of  robberies  and  assassinations 
outside,  in  Spain.  Owing  to  the  enormous  duties  and  the  actual 
prohibitions  of  the  Spanish  governments,  the  best  customers  of  the 
Gibraltar  merchants  were  always  the  contraband  adventurers.  These 
fellows  came,  dollars  and  doubloons  in  hand,  for  the  tobacco,  the 
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Manchester  goods,  &c.  &c.,  which  they  afterwards  smuggled  into 
Spain.  The  quantities  they  could  "run,"  in  my  time,  were  im- 
mense. By  making  extraordinary  efforts,  and  employing  great  bodies 
of  regular  troops  against  it,  the  present  Spanish  government  has 
spoiled  this  pretty  trade.  Many  of  the  smugglers  have,  therefore, 
left  the  sea  and  taken  to  the  road — have  turned  highwaymen. 
My  old  friends  were  dead  or  scattered  long  since.     I,  however, 

succeeded  in  finding  one,  the  kind,  most  hospitable  Mr.   S , 

who  had  been  settled  nearly  half  a  century  on  the  Rock.  With  this 
early  friend  and  school-fellow  of  Robert  Southey,  I  used  to  ride  to 
St.  Roque  and  pic-nic  in  the  cork  woods,  and  sketch,  while  he  shot 
all  about  the  country,  without  any  thought  of  robbers  or  other  dan- 
gers whatsoever.  He  assured  me  that  it  was  not  now  safe  to  ride  five 
miles  from  the  guns  of  Gibraltar,  unless  you  went  well  armed  and 
with  a  goodly  company.  He  complained  of  a  visible  decline  of 
morality  and  principle  among  the  poor  Spaniards.  The  Andalusian 
peasant  was  no  longer  the  trustworthy  fellow  he  had  been.  The 
liberates  and  constitution  makers,  in  suppressing  the  monastic  esta- 
blishments and  expelling  the  monks,  had  taken  no  adequate  care  to 
provide  the  people  with  better  teachers.  In  becoming  less  reve- 
rential and  superstitious,  the  peasantry  had  become  less  honest  and 
less  confiding.  It  is  the  same  story  everywhere,  or  wherever  these 
Continental  reformers  have  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sway. 
Those  who  sympathize  with  them  tell  us  that  better  times  are  com- 
ing— that  their  world  is  now  only  in  the  "transition  state;"  that  we 
must  wait  a  few  years  longer  to  see  the  effects  of  these  liberal  insti- 
tutions; that  it  is  a  positive  good  to  knock  down  superstition;  that 
unbelief,  even  though  it  approach  to  atheism,  is  better  and  surer 
ground  whereon  to  build  up  a  rational  faith  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  a  perverted  and  false  belief;  that  they  have  already  got 
a  free  press  and  plenty  of  newspapers,  and  are  beginning  to  print 
many  new  books;  that  they  will  soon  have  an  abundance  of  schools 
for  all  classes  of  the  community;  and  that  the  free  press,  newspapers, 
new  books,  schools,  and  schoolmasters,  will  gradually  set  all  things 
right,  and  establish  a  pure  and  high  morality  throughout  these  lands. 
I  doubt.  I  think  that  the  teachers  want  teaching,  and  that  their 
character  and  entire  philosophy  (which  is  French  and  materialist) 
ought  to  be  changed  before  any  rational  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
so  happy  a  reformation.  These  "drivers"  are  ultra-democrats  all, 
and  can  use  no  engine  or  vehicle  but  that  of  an  unbridled  demo- 
cracy. I  believe  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  a  mob  can  never 
govern  a  mob :  and  do  what  we  will,  the  mass  of  mankind  must  and 
will  remain  a  mob.  In  old  Europe,  where  we  cannot  find  means  of 
well  feeding  our  populations,  how  are  we  to  find  the  means  of  well 
educating  them  all  ? 
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Our  steamer  having  taken  in  a  supply  of  coafepwe  left  Gibraltar 
at  midnight,  having  been  there  just  four-and-tweuty  hours.  We 
reached  Slalta  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  30th  of  July. 
I  had  last  left  this  island  in  July,  1827.  Here  were  a  few  very 
obvious  improvements.  The  streets  of  Valletta  were  Beater  and 
cleaner  than  ever ;  most  of  the  new  buildings  were,  at  the  least, 
picturesque,  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate;  and  there  seemed  to 
be  a  great  activity  and  well-doing  among  the  Maltese.  But  oh !  the 
beggars — the  swarming — importunate  beggars  !  Go  where  I  would, 
in  the  streets,  in  the  square,  on  the  ramparts,  or  outside  the  gates — 
I  was  enveloped  by  a  cloud  of  beggars,  turning  up  their  sightless 
eyes,  holding  out  their  gangrened  limbs,  and  exhibiting  disease  in 
some  of  its  most  revolting  forms,  and  poverty  in  its  most  abject 
conditions.  The  Oasa  d' Industria,  and  one  or  two  other  charitable 
institutions,  in  which  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  and  Lady  Emily 
Ponsonby,  and  the  late  Lady  Errol,  and  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Hookham  Frere  took  so  much  interest,  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay  since  the  departure  or  death  of  those  true  friends  of 
Malta,  and  professional  mendicancy  and  street-begging  have  in- 
creased proportionably,  or,  rather,  out  of  all  proportion.  The 
Maltese,  of  themselves,  will  do  nothing  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  the 
local  English  government  is  doing  nothing,  or  nothing  eifectually. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  government  in  Malta.  All  the  chiefs 
were  away.  I  hardly  remember  such  an  official  absenteeism !  The 
governor.  Sir  Patrick  Steuart,  had  just  started  for  England,  having 
resigned  in  consequence  (it  was  said)  of  being  refused  a  temporary 
leave  of  absence.  The  next  most  important  functionary,  the  govern- 
ment secretary',  had  been  appointed  eight  months  ago,  but  had  not 
yet  made  his  appearance  on  the  island.  He  was  reported  to  be  at 
Paris.  The  collector  of  land  revenue,  the  chief  inspector  of  po- 
lice, the  head  of  the  customs,  and  the  director  of  the  post-office, 
were  all  away  in  England.  It  was  said  that  the  four  last  named 
officials  had  been  sent  for  in  order  to  give  viva  voce  information,  and 
to  be  examined  with  reference  to  some  extensive  change  of  system 
contemplated  by  the  Colonial  Office.  But  they  and  the  rest  of  the 
authorities  ought  to  be  speedily  returned  to  their  posts,  for  the  Mal- 
tese were  beginning  to  proclaim  very  loudly  that  they  had  no 
government  at  all,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
one.  From  all  I  heard,  and  from  the  little  I  saw,  I  much  doubt 
whether  the  Whig  changes  recommended  by  Mr.  Charles  Austen 
and  his  brother  commissioner  have  been  improvements.  The  course 
of  justice  is  said  not  to  have  been  so  direct  and  pure  since  Enghsh- 
men  have  been  driven  away,  and  the  courts  have  been  filled  with 
native  Maltese  judges.  The  police,  which  has  been  thrown  almost 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  Maltese,  is  shamefully  mismanaged,  and 
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has  become  inefficient.  Three  murders,  accompanied  with  revolting 
circumstances,  have  been  recently  committed,  and  nobody  has  been 
brought  to  justice  for  them.  In  two  of  these  cases,  suspicions  and 
circumstantial  evidence  are  so  strong  against  certain  individuals  that 
it  is  thought  that  any  properly  conducted  trial  would  end  in  their 
conviction.  But  no  such  trial  has  been  held ;  and  the  repeated  mur- 
derers walk  about  in  public,  and  live  much  as  they  lived  before, 
except  that  the  finger  is  cautiously  pointed  at  them  now  and  then  to 
note  that  they  have  blood  upon  their  hands.  Fourteen  or  more 
years  ago,  it  was  rather  pompously  announced  that  the  system  or  no- 
system  of  Maltese  law  was  to  be  amended  by  the  most  competent 
persons,  and  that  a  model  specimen  of  codification  would  soon  be 
ready.  Yet,  at  this  day,  the  courts  of  Malta  present  a  jumble  of 
conflicting  laws  and  opposite  procedures.  The  old  Roman  law,  the 
Code  Rohan  (the  most  approved  code  of  the  Knights  of  Malta),  the 
Code  Napoleon,  the  English  Common  Law,  and  fragments  of  half  a 
dozen  more  laws  make  up  that  precious  confusion  of  all  law  and  all 
right  which  goes  by  the  name  of  '^  Legge  Maltese.^' 

These  new,  free  newspapers  of  Malta  are,  indeed,  excessively 
licentious  and  essentially  anarchic.  Nothing  so  deplorable  as  the 
English  and  Italian  in  which  they  are  written,  except  the  deplorable 
tone  and  temper,  philosophy  and  reasoning  of  their  articles.  It  is  a 
liberty  of  the  press  nearly  all  on  one  side.  Generally,  the  native 
journalists  have  it  all  their  own  way,  for,  although  the  local  govern- 
ment gives  its  patronage  to  the  "  Malta  Gazette,'^  its  patronage  is 
stinted,  and  it  takes  no  care  to  see  that  the  articles  inserted  are 
appropriate  and  ably  written.  Then,  the  "  Gazette"  is  in  English, 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not  read.  The  Maltese  take  the 
poison  in  Italian,  and  cannot  take  the  English  antidote.  It  was  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  who  said  (when  the  scheme  was  first  broached) 
that  we  might  as  well  have  a  free  press  in  a  "seventy-four"  as  in 
Malta.  Having  given  it,  government  ought  to  provide  against  its 
unfairness  and  excesses. 

Our  garrison  is  very  weak ;  but  we  are  repairing,  beautifying,  and 
strengthening  the  fortifications.  The  work  is  not  yet  finished — 
there  are  delays  arising  from  want  of  money — but  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  upon  Castel  Sant'  Elmo.  Probably  but  few  at  home  will 
now  remember  that  the  body  of  the  brave  and  good  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  lies  interred  within  these  truly  warlike  works.  It  was 
buried  on  a  bastion,  which,  ever  since  that  time,  has  borne  the 
honored  name  of  "Abercromby."  Lately,  while  working  at  the 
repairs  of  this  bastion,  the  soldiers  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
hero's  coffin,  which  they  treated  with  reverence,  and  presently  buried 
again.  The  coffin  was  in  almost  as  perfect  preservation  as  it  could 
have  been  when  first  put  into  the  earth.     A  good  English  eighteen 
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pounder  passes  immediately  over  Sir  Ralph's  monumental  tablet, 
and  shows  its  adamantine  mouth  seawards.  The  noble  veteran  could 
hardly  have  had  a  nobler  or  more  appropriate  place  of  sepulture. 

As  at  Gribraltar  so  at  Malta :  the  old  respectable  English  mercan- 
tile houses  have  one  and  all  felt  the  adverse  effect  of  altered  circum- 
stances and  systems  of  business ;  and  the  really  prosperous  men  are 
to  be  sought  for  among  the  native  shop-keepers  and  the  little  traders 
of  all  nations.  The  vast  influx  of  travellers  going  to  or  returning 
from  India,  by  itself,  supports  a  very  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Valletta,  and  enriches  not  a  few  of  them. 

We  dined  and  slept  at  the  house  of  my  old  friend  J.  R.,  at  La 
Pieth,.     The  next  day,  at  noon,  we  quitted  Malta. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August,  on  going  upon  deck,  I 
found  we  were  abreast  of  the  Malasan  promontory,  or  Cape  Matapan. 
That  evening  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  A  won- 
drous evening  and  a  glorious  scene !  We  saw  the  sun  set  behind 
the  purple  heights  of  Egina,  and  the  bright  crescent  moon  rise  above 
Andros.  Most  beautiful  and  most  rapid  was  our  moonlight  voyage 
through  the  Doro  Passage.  It  is  in  summer  time,  and  in  these 
seas,  that  one  truly  feels  the  value  of  steam  navigation.  This  time 
twenty  years  ago,  in  a  tight  good  sailing  vessel,  we  beat  and  tacked 
four  days  and  nights  to  get  through  this  strait  in  the  teeth  of  the 
Etesian  wind ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up  at  last,  and  bear 
away  for  Milo,  in  the  land-locked  port  of  which  island  we  were  shut 
up  fourteen  days  without  the  possibility  of  getting  out  to  resume  our 
voyage  to  Smyrna.  The  Vassitei  Tidjaret  went  through  the  passage 
in  three  hours.  By  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning  we  were 
close  to  the  island  of  Ipsara,  and  in  the  midst  of  capes,  rocks,  and 
isles,  and  enchanting  scenes,  that  were  familiar  to  me  long  ago.  We 
glided  behind  Scio — in  my  apprehension  the  most  lovely  of  all  these 
islands,  and  turning  its  northern  point  and  the  broad  shoulder  of 
Cape  Karabournou,  we  began  to  enter  the  gulf  of  Smyrna  about 
noon.  The  mysterious,  the  sublime  Mount  Sipylus  and  all  that 
noble  scenery  at  the  end  of  the  gulf  were  soon  again  before  me.  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  never  left  the  place,  or  as  if  I  had  been  asleep  and 
had  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream  of  twenty  years.  It  has  been 
said,  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  by  many  others,  that  we  sometimes  live 
over  again  a  former  and  long  antecedent  period  of  our  existence.* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  I  now,  for  a  few  short  moments,  lived 
over  again  that  happy  period  of  1827,  when  I  first  sailed  up  this 
bay.  We  were  snugly  at  anchor  at  Smyrna  before  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

Having  dined,  we  hurried  on  shore  to  look  for  some  few  of  the 

*  Anastasius. 
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many  good  friends  I  once  had  in  this  place.  Death  had  carried  oflf 
too  many,  some  had  returned  to  England  or  Scotland ;  but  I  bad 
reasons  to  expect  to  find  three  or  four  yet  in  Smyrna.  Upon  inquiry 
we  were  positively  assured  that  they  were  all  out  at  Boudjk,  passing 
the  summer  at  that  village  according  to  the  old  custom.  One  should 
never  believe  in  the  accuracy  of  any  information  in  the  Levant. 
We  procured  horses  about  sunset,  and  rode  to  the  village,  where  I 
had  passed  many  happy  days,  as  fast  as  an  execrably  bad  road  would 
allow  us ;  and  then  found  that  not  one  of  the  friends  of  whom  I  was 
in  search  was  there.  Two  of  them  were  in  Smyrna,  from  which  we 
had  been  making  so  much  haste,  aYid  had  not  been  at  Boudjk  this 
year;  one  was  at  the  village  of  Sedikeui,  far  away  across  the  plain  ; 
and  my  choice,  true-hearted,  American  ally — who  ought  to  he  United 
States  consul  at  Smyrna  and  is  not — my  best  of  all  old  friends, 
Joseph  Langdon,  from  Boston,  was  up  at  Constantinople,  engaged 
in  a  desperate  and  all  but  hopeless  struggle  to  obtain  satisfaction  or 
compensation  for  some  claims  he  had  on  the  Turkish  government. 
Mrs.  Langdon  was,  however,  my  old  friend  too,  and  she  was  here 
with  the  children,  and  most  kind  was  the  reception  she  gave  us. 
We  slept  at  Boudj^  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  and  free  from  the  perse- 
cution of  musquitos,  which  at  this  season  renders  the  town  of  Smyrna 
a  perfect  purgatory  to  strangers.  The  next  morning  we  rode  back 
to  Smyrna  under  a  most  broiling  sun.  Nothing  was  moving  along 
that  road,  or  rather  that  rough  path,  except  ourselves  and  horses, 
and  the  lizards  and  the  noisy  cicale.  The  plain  and  the  near  hill 
sides  were  parched  to  the  color  of  very  light  brown  paper ;  but  the 
charming  valley  of  St.  Anne,  sheltered  and  shaded  by  Mount  Pagus, 
was  fresh  and  verdant  as  it  always  is.  In  the  town  we  spent  a 
pleasant  day  with  Henry  Borrell,  now  so  well  known  as  an  antiqua- 
rian, numismatist,  and  collector,  looking  over  his  coins,  walking 
about  the  place,  and  talking,  now  merrily  and  now  sadly  enough,  of 
Aose  bygone  times  when  he  and  I  scarcely  knew  what  a  sad  thought 
T^s.  We  passed  another  day  on  shore,  employing  it  as  actively  as 
the  excessive  heat  would  permit.  I  again  lived  back.  In  the  bazaars 
I  bought  some  attar  of  roses  from  the  very  same  old  man  I  dealt 
with  on  my  first  arrival  in  1827.  I  found  him  seated  cross-legged 
on  the  identical  boards,  at  the  very  same  corner,  in  the  same  snug 
little  stall  where  I  first  saw  him  twenty  years  ago.  He  looked  as  if 
he  had  never  moved  from  the  spot  since  then,  but  had  grown  older 
and  greyer  in  sitil.  The  great  bustle  in  the  bazaars,  the  crowded 
streets,  the  quantity  of  shipping  in  port,  the  activity  that  was  reign- 
ing all  along  the  quays,  betokened  an  increased  population  and  a 
thriving  trade.  Outward  appearances  were  in  part  delusory;  but, 
since  the  cessation  or  suspension  of  the  deadly  ravages  of  the  plague, 
which  annually  carried  off  its  thousands  or  its  tens  of  thousands,  the 
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population  of  Smyrna  has  perhaps  somewhat  augmented.  The  increase 
might  have  been  greater  but  for  the  cholera,  which  was  very  fatal 
here  in  1835,  and  which,  at  the  time  of  our  present  visit,  was  hover- 
ing round  the  country,  and  preparing  to  descend  upon  Smyrna,  as  it 
did  with  terrible  effect  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Every- 
body knows  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  to  get  even  at  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  actual  population  of  any  city  or  town  in  Turkey,  where 
no  census  is  taken,  and  no  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
established.  It  is  said  that  the  Porte  now  has  a  pretty  accurate 
knowledge,  but  this  may  very  well  be  doubted.  A  recent  examina- 
tion to  ascertain  the  number  of  ^^  protected  subjects  " — that  is,  not 
only  foreigners  living  in  the  country,  but  of  Rayah  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  as  G-reeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  &c.,  enjoying  the  protection  of 
Frank  embassies  or  consulates,  was  thought  to  have  afforded  the 
government  some  opportunity  of  making  a  rough  calculation.  More- 
over, the  Porte  had  resorted  to  another  measure,  which  was  truly 
oriental.  Every  Mussulman  subject,  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire, 
was  commanded  under  the  severest  penalties  to  go  to  his  mosque  on 
a  certain  day  and  hour.  I  believe  the  same  day  and  hour  was  fixed 
for  the  whole  empire.  The  Mollahs,  it  was  said,  had  counted  all 
the  Turks  in  their  several  mosques,  and  had  sent  their  totals  to  their 
pashas,  or  local  aghas,  who  had  remitted  the  lists  to  Constantinople, 
where  the  learned  effendis  employed  in  the  Porte  would  only  have 
to  perform  a  long  sum  in  the  first  rule  of  arithmetic  !  I  was  at  first 
misled  by  some  very  inaccurate  information,  and  by  my  own  anxious 
wish  to  find  that  there  was  some  substantial  improvement  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  reports  which  had  induced  me  to  undertake 
this  journey  were  substantially  true.  Whatever  increment  there 
might  be  at  Smyrna  had  not  been  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  Mus- 
sulman part  of  the  population.  Although  many  villages  had  been 
completely  emptied,  and  some  towns  in  the  interior  almost  abandoned 
by  people  who  came  to  this  trading  sea-port  to  seek  a  better  subsist- 
ence or  to  escape  from  their  petty  local  tyrants,  the  Turks  had  not 
kept  up  their  numbers  in  Smyrna.  In  my  time  they  formed  more 
than  one-half  of  the  entire  population :  according  to  old  travellers, 
they  formed  more  than  two-thirds  at  the  early  part  of  last  century; 
at  present  they  do  not  form  much  more  than  one-third,  being  far 
outnumbered  by  the  G-reeks  alone.  I  will  by  no  means  guarantee 
its  accuracy,  nor  was  the  paper  given  to  me  for  anything  more  than 
an  approximation ;  but  notes  before  me  state  the  number  of  Greeks 
at  80,000;  of  Jews,  15,000;  of  Armenians,  12,000;  of  Franks  of 
all  classes  and  protected  subjects,  5,000;  and  of  Turks,  50,000. 
There  are  a  few  rich  men  of  both  classes ;  but,  taken  altogether,  the 
Turks  and  the  Jews  are  the  poorest  people  here. 

They  kept  to  the  richly  colored  flowing  costume,  rather  longer  at 
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Smyrna  than  at  the  capital ;  but  now,  the  loose  long  robes  of  the 
Eiust,  and  the  turbans,  the  calpacks,  the  caouks  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  streets.  You  only  get  glimpses  of  them  in  the 
bazaars,  and  in  Turktown.  The  calpack — that  enormous,  ugly, 
balloon-shaped  hat,  of  which  the  Armenians  were  so  very  fond — is 
now  seen  nowhere.  The  Armenians  now  wear  the  fezz  or  red  cloth 
skull-cap,  with  blue  silk  tassel,  like  the  Osraanlees ;  and  the  Greeks, 
and  all  the  Rayah  subjects  of  the  Porte,  without  even  excepting  the 
Israelites,  wear  the  same  head-gear  as  the  Mussulmans. 

The  fezz,  like  the  bonnet  rouge  of  the  French  republicans,  is  the 
great  symbol  of  equality.  But  it  is  only  a  symbol,  and  the  equality 
is  only  a  theory.  The  change  of  dress  has  not  at  all  improved  the 
looks  of  the  men.  There  was  something  picturesque  even  in  Orien- 
tal rags.  But  great  and  truly  lamentable  has  been  the  mistake 
of  the  fair  Smyrniotes  in  abandoning  their  beautiful,  antique,  truly 
classical  style  of  head-dress,  and  in  adopting  the  coiffure,  the  hair- 
flattening,  and  plastering,  and  the  caps  and  bonnets  of  Europe !  In 
taking  those  exquisitely  light  and  graceful  turbans  from  their  brows, 
they  have  uncrowned  themselves!  They  are  no  longer  Ionian 
queens — they  are  little  better  than  Marseilles  modistes.  Even  the 
admiring  author  of  "  Eothen"  might  now-a-days  walk  all  through 
Smyrna  without  one  rhapsody. 

Here  also  trade  or  its  agencies  had  changed  hands.  Of  the  thriv- 
ing European  houses  of  my  time  scarcely  more  than  two  kept  their 
ground.  Nearly  all  the  rest  were  broken,  sunk,  or  utterly  swept 
away.  The  now  flourishing  men  were  the  former  native  clerks  and 
brokers  of  those  respectable  but  unfortunate  houses;  or  the  backals 
(little  shopkeepers)  of  my  day;  or  pushing,  intriguing,  grasping, 
spare-living  Greeks  and  Armenians,  who  had  visited  London,  and 
Birmingham,  and  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  and  Glasgow,  and 
learned  the  advantages  of  buying  directly  of  the  manufacturers,  or 
who  had  now  brothers  or  cousins  resident  in  England,  and  corre- 
sponding and  doing  business  with  them  without  any  mtej-rnddiaires. 
1  would  not  take  pride  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  which  (the 
fulfilment)  has  ruined  or  impoverished  a  good  many  estimable  Eng- 
lishmen ;  but  I  cannot  but  remember  that  twenty  years  ago  I  fore- 
saw and  predicted  that  nearly  the  totality  of  the  business  of  this 
country  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians; 
that  the  trade  with  England  might  -possibly  be  increased,  but  that  it 
would  be  a  direct  trade,  which  would  and  must  be  fatal  to  the 
European  houses  in  the  Levant.  The  man  who  pretends  to  love  all 
the  world  is  likely  to  love  no  one  part  of  it.  I  love  the  country  that 
cave  me  birth,  and  as  an  Englishman  I  grieve  to  see  my  countrymen 
being  gradually  driven  out  of  all  these  foreign  parts,  where  for  cen- 
turies they  had  occupied  the  foremost  posts.     Surely,  when  this 
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process  is  in  active  operation  in  Gibraltar  and  in  Malta,  when  British 
merchants  and  agents  are  being  overridden  in  our  own  colonies,  and 
in  nearly  every  colony  we  possess,  there  must  be  something  wrong, 
and  much  to  regret.  The  recent  alterations  in  our  Navigation  Laws 
appear  to  me  the  most  dangerous  of  the  many  perilous  experiments 
tried  within  the  last  twenty  years.  I  venture  upon  another  predic- 
tion :  in  ten  years  there  will  hardly  be  an  English  vessel  carrying  a 
cargo  to  the  Levant,  or  bringing  home  a  cargo  from  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  carrying  trade  will  be  monopolized,  or  nearly  so,  by  the 
Greeks  or  by  country  vessels,  under  the  Russian  flag,  but  navigated 
by  Greeks.  Having  lost  our  commission  business,  there  will  be 
nothing  to  be  done  by  Englishmen  on  shore,  and,  losing  our  carry- 
ing trade,  there  will  be  nothing  for  them  to  do  at  sea.  The  British 
residents  will  be  confined  to  the  various  members  of  a  too  expensive 
diplomatic  corps,  and  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls, 
who,  generally  speaking,  are  useless  or  inefiicient  enough  already, 
and  who  will  then  have  no  duties  to  perform.  Our  influence,  which 
has  ever  owed  very  much  to  our  direct  commercial  intercourse,  and 
which  never  can  be  supported  by  mere  diplomacy,  must  go  down 
with  a  run !  The  love  of  travel  and  of  classical  antiquity  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  some  English  gentlemen  to  the  East  (so  long  as  we 
have  gentlemen  left  among  us),  and  our  ships  of  war  will  occasion- 
ally show  themselves  in  those  seas;  but  this  will  not  recover  our 
lost  influence.  And  when  we  shall  have  been  deprived  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the  Americans  of 
the  United  States — whose  ecstatic  joy  at  the  projected  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  ought  to  have  made  our  ministers  pause — by 
Swedes,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Dutch,  Italians,  where  will  be  the 
nursery  of  our  seamen,  and  how  is  our  national  navy  to  be  manned 
and  supported  ?  The  moment  we  cripple  our  commercial  navy  our 
supremacy  on  the  seas  is  gon6.  And  then  ?  .  .  .  .  Good  night  not 
only  to  the  greatness,  but  also  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
Old  England. 

It  did  not  appear  that  the  honor  or  morality  of  trade  had  been 
improved  in  Smyrna  by  the  change  which  had  taken  place.  I  was 
told  that  most  fraudulent  bankruptcies  were  very  frequent  among 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  and  that  even  the  Turks,  who  had  been 
such  honest  traders,  were  beginning  to  be  seduced  by  the  example. 
In  London,  I  am  assured  by  a  competent  city  authority  that  the 
Levant  trade  is  becoming  slippery  and  unsafe,  a  trick  and  chicane, 
that  no  English  house  can  compete  with  the  sharp  Greeks  and  Ar- 
menians established  among  us,  or  continue  any  time  in  the  Levant 
trade  without  being  ruined  or  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  Levanting. 
One  respectable  house  after  another  has  entirely  given  up  that 
branch  of  commerce  within  these  last  two  or  three  years. 
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ETen  *i  a  glance  I  could  discover  notable  changes  in  the  society 
of  Smyrna,  which,  if  not  very  intellectual,  used  to  have  a  certain 
ease  and  elegance  about  it     A  man  may  make  money  much  more 
qniddj  than  he  can  make  himself  a  gentleman.     Gentility  may  be, 
in  some  rare  instances,  as  it  were,  innate;  but  it  is  never  to  be  ac- 
quired in  a  hurry.     Hence,  one  of  the  reasons  why  those  who  have 
it  not  hate,  in  their  despair,  those  who  possess  it,  and  affect  on  all 
oocaaons  to  despise  them.     These  Smjrmiote  brokers  and  backals, 
who  now  take  the  lead,  have  certainly  vulgarized  the  place.     Elated 
by  their  commercial  success,  they  thrust  themselves  into  all  the 
highest  or  foremost  places,  without  any  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
those  who  held  them  so  long,  and  whose  humble,  crouching  servants 
they  were  only  a  few  years  since.     Modesty  and  diffidence  were 
never  distinguishing  qualities  in  the  Greek  character ;  and  ingrati- 
tude, purse-pride,  sullenness,  arrogance,  and  gromerreU  are  but  too 
common  among  the  Armenian  race.     These  uneducated  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  have  cleared  the  Casino 
or  Assembly  rooms  of  the  old  Frank  families  of  the  place.     They 
have  it  all  to  themselves  now;  they  have  thoroughly  democratized 
it,  and,  if  my  fair  informants  were  correct,  a  pretty  bear  garden  they 
must  have  made  of  it !     In  that  Casino  in  1 827,  and  particularly  at 
the  balls  given  by  Lord  Prudhoe  (now  his  Grace  of  Northumberland) 
I  have  seen,  among  the  Frank  Sniymiotes  and  some  few  of  the 
Greeks  of  better  condition,  as  much  beauty  and  grace  as  ever  I  saw 
united  under  one  roof  in  England,  or  any  part  of  Europe.     The 
fathers  of  some  of  those  fair  Franks  belonged  to  families  which  had 
been  settled  in  the  country  for  a  hundred  years  and  more.     There 
was  a  Dutch  house  which  counted,  I  believe,  an  antiquity  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  at  Smyrna.     It  was  one  of  the  two  which  as  yet 
survived;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  more  it  fell,  as  did  also  1 1 
the  other  old  house  which  had  hitherto  escaped  bankruptey. 

In  Radical  philosophy,  it  is  always  the  mass  of  the  people  who  are 
to  rise  in  these  "  transitions,"  and  to  benefit  by  these  changes.  The 
"  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  or  change  is  nought, 
and  even  revolution  not  worth  making !  Yet  I  could  not  see  at 
Smyrna  that  the  masses  were  better  off,  or  that  the  poor  were  so  well 
off  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  Mournful  were  the  complaints 
I  heard  of  house-breaking,  robbing  on  the  highway,  stabbing,  and 
throatrcutting !  Not  a  night  passed  but  one,  two,  or  more  houses 
were  broken  into  and  robbed  in  Smyrna !  This  is  no  improvement 
on  the  past.  Twenty  years  ago,  house-breaking  was  unknown,  and  so 
little  was  thought  of  any  other  kind  of  robbing  that  few  of  us  ever 
took  the  trouble  of  locking  our  doors  at  night.  Many  of  the  rob- 
beries have  undoubtedly  been  committed  by  poor  Greeks  of  the  town, 
or  by  Dalmatians,  or  other  Sclavonians,  or  by  Helloes  from  the 
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kingdom  of  Otho.  But  it  is  affirmed  by  nearly  every  one  here  that 
the  perpetrators  of  all  these  offences  are  our  subjects,  the  Maltese, 
and  our  protected  subjects,  the  Greeks  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  Truly 
they  are  a  desperate  rabblement  and  a  numerous  I  When  they  make 
Smyrna  too  hot  for  them,  they  take  a  run  up  to  Constantinople ;  and 
when  inquiries  after  them  become  too  pressing  in  Constantinople, 
they  take  a  run  back  to  Smyrna.  Of  the  two  the  Maltese  are 
esteemed  the  greater  and  experter  thieves,  and  the  lonians  the  readier 
stabbers  and  assassins. 

A  good  many  murders  had  been  committed  in  the  villages  in  the 
plain  between  Mount  Sipylus  and  the  sea ;  and  here  the  murderers 
had  all  been  Mussulmans.  The  wretches  who  had  robbed  and  mur- 
dered Sir  Lawrence  Jones,  having  been  caught  and  subjected  to  a 
loose  sort  of  Turkish  trial,  were  expiating  their  offence  by  a  gentle 
and  precarious  imprisonment.  Unlike  his  fether  Mahmoud,  Sultan 
Abdul  Medjid  shudders  at  the  thought  of  blood ;  and  in  the  philoso- 
phy which  Reschid  Pasha  learned  in  Paris  and  London,  is  included 
the  idea  that  capital  punishments  are  to  be  reprobated.  For  nearly 
every  kind  of  murder,  fine  and  imprisonment  are  now  considered 
punishment  enough — at  least  at  Constantinople,  or  in  the  Palace 
and  at  the  Porte.  "  These  scoundrels,"  said  a  friend,  "  will  soon  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  Sultan  carries  his  mildness  to  an  injurious  and 
ridiculous  extent.  When  one  of  his  favorite  women  is  delivered,  he 
clears  the  prisons  of  malefactors,  who  are  turned  loose  upon  society 
to  commit  more  crimes.  One  of  these  di\ys  he  wiU  have  another 
son,  or  some  other  auspicious  event  will  happen  to  him,  and  then 
you  will  see  that  the  prison  doors  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  mur- 
derers of  Sir  Lawrence  Jones." 

And,  in  effect,  five  short  months  after  this  conversation,  we  learned 
at  Constantinople  that  the  murderers  were  all  set  free,  and  that  her 
majesty's  consul  at  Smyrna  had  been  about  the  last  man  to  learn  the 
feet,  or  to  take  any  care  about  it-.  My  old  friend  entertained  no 
very  good  opinion  of  any  of  the  recent  reforms  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  "Let  some  people  talk  or  write  what  they  will  about  it," 
s;vid  he,  "  other  people  must  still  eat  much  stick :  there  is  still  a  great 
part  of  the  world  that  can  be  governed  only  by  the  stick.  Take 
away  the  stick,  and  you  bring  in  a  contempt  for  the  law.  In  Turkey 
the  bastinado  was  the  one  great  principle  and  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  falling  into  disuse ;  and  you  see  the  consequences.  These 
people  care  very  little  for  imprisonment,  especially  since  they  know 
that  it  will  not  liist  long.  But  they  did  stand  in  awe  and  terror  of 
the  bastinado,  which  used  to  be  administered  to  them  at  once,  and 
on  the  spot,  when  they  were  caught  in  Jlagramte  deUdo.  A  devidji 
of  a  Turk  has  not  imagination  enough  to  apprehend  orfiBar  a  punish- 
ment which  is  to  be  delaved  for  weeks  or  for  months,  and  which 
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very  probably  will  never  be  administered  at  all.  Summary  justice, 
after  the  old  Eastern  fashion,  and  the  bastinado,  as  the  head  of  the 
police  used  to  apply  it  when  you  were  here  before,  might  put  a  stop 
to  these  robberies,  burglaries,  and  murders ;  but  the  present  system 
will  never  do  it !     They  will  go  on  increasing." 

Though  not  entirely  concurring  with  my  old  friend,  I  am  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  a  barbarous  or  even  a  semi-barbarous  people  are 
not  to  be  governed  by  mild,  relaxed  laws. 

Having  taken  in  a  fresh  supply  of  coals,  and  about  350  recruits 
for  the  Sultan's  regular  army,  we  left  Smyrna  on  the  evening  of 
Friday  the  6th  of  August.  These  recruits,  who  were  a  source  of 
amusement  and  interest  during  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  were  from 
the  towns  and  villages  situated  round  Smyrna  and  Magnesia,  and 
from  the  mountains  farther  in  the  interior  of  the  Pashalik,  beyond 
Sardes.  Tattered  and  torn  they  were;  yet  were  they  scarcely  more 
ragged  than  the  Irish  recruits  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  brought 
into  the  depot  of  Canterbury  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  There  were 
many  wretched  objects  among  them,  but  the  majority  were  well- 
limbed,  broad-chested  young  fellows — not  tall,  but  sturdy,  and  very 
active,  considering  that  they  were  Turks — in  fact,  they  were  excellent 
raw  materials  for  soldiers.  They  were  as  merry  and  playful  as  kit- 
tens, although  nothing  had  they  to  drink  but  water,  and  nothing  to 
eat  but  coarse  bread,  garlic,  and  a  few  onions.  They  looked  with 
amazement,  and  with  many  "  Mashallahs !"  at  the  repasts  of  our 
gentlemen  engineers  and  stokers.  No  three  hundred  and  fifty  poor 
fellows  of  any  country  or  faith  could  have  behaved  better  than  they 
did  while  they  were  with  us.  Yet  it  appeared  that  some  of  them 
had  not  led  a  pattern  life  up  in  their  mountains.  A  Turkish  officer 
who  had  taken  chief  charge  of  the  squad  at  Smyrna,  asked  two  of 
them  who  were  particularly  ragged  and  thin,  what  they  had  been 
doing  at  home.  They  replied  very  good-humoredly  that  sometimes 
they  worked  in  the  fields,  and  sometimes  stopped  travellers  in  the 
mountain  passes ;  and  one  of  them  played  off  a  little  pantomime  with 
his  pipe-stick  to  show  how  they  rested  their  muskets  on  a  rock  and 
fired  from  behind  it,  being  well  covered  and  concealed.  Some  of 
them  contributed  to  the  amusement  of  the  party  on  board  by  playing 
a  rude  sort  of  guitar  (made  of  a  hollowed  gourd,  with  three  thin 
tinkling  wires  passed  over  it  for  strings),  by  singing  long,  low,  mo- 
notonous songs  to  this  accompaniment,  or  by  dancing  to  it  some 
very  primitive  and  grotesque  dances.  As  I  knew  the  reluctance 
with  which  the  Turks  entered  the  regular  army,  and  submitted  to 
discipline  and  the  restraints  of  a  barrack  life,  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  see  these  poor  fellows  so  very  cheerful.  I  found  upon 
inquiry  that  this  did  not  all  arise  from  their  being  reconciled  to  the 
service.     The  year  before  last  the  districts  of  most  of  them  had  been 
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visited  by  scarcity  and  absolute  famine  j  great  distress  still  prevailed 
up  there  (though  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  productive 
land  lay  untilled,  and  for  centuries  untouched  by  the  plough),  and 
they  were  in  a  half-starving  condition  when  they  were  enrolled.  This 
hard  brown  bread,  these  heads  of  garlic  and  few  onions,  were  to 
them  a  feast — abundance  and  luxury  !  The  Sultan,  too,  had  lately 
limited  the  military  service  to  five  years,  after  which  the  soldiers  were 
to  be  free  to  re-enlist,  or  to  return  to  their  own  homes  with  such  little 
savings  as  they  might  have  made.  Then  they  were  going  to  Stam- 
boul,  to  the  great  capital  of  the  Osmanlees,  to  one  of  the  holy  cities 
of  Islam;  and,  to  these  provincials,  Stamboul  is  invested  with  more 
glories  and  more  magic  than  is  the  city  of  Bagdad,  in  the  days  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  in  the  imagination  of  our  young  readers  of  the 
^'Thousand  and  One  Nights.'^  When  night  came  on,  our  recruits 
stretched  themselves  on  the  smooth  hard  deck,  and  slept  as  if  they 
had  been  upon  the  best  of  beds.  On  the  following  morning,  when 
we  went  upon  deck,  we  were  oflF  the  coast  of  Troy,  and  saw  the  sun 
rise  from  behind  Mount  Ida. 

At  10  A.M.  we  were  abreast  of  the  Turks'  historical  town  of 
Gallipoli,  where,  in  the  month  of  May,  1828,  I  was  detained  three 
days  by  adverse  winds  and  the  always  contrary  current.*  I  bowed 
to  my  old  acquaintances,  the  islands,  and  jutting  capes,  and  steep 
promontories  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  or  Propontis  as  we  passed  them 
at  the  rate  of  good  nine  knots  an  hour,  in  spite  of  adverse  wind  and 
current.  Towards  sunset  I  saw  once  again  the  long  rounded  sum- 
mits of  the  Bitbynian  Olympus.  Night  closed  in  upon  us  as  we 
were  off  Buyuk  Tchekmedje  or  Ponte  Grande ;  the  moon  was  late 
in  rising,  and  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  haze  which  had  travelled 
down  from  the  Euxine.  A  small  Turkish  steamer,  which  was  steer- 
ing everywhere,  and  which  would  not  be  warned  or  attend  to  the 
ordinary  rule,  nearly  ran  into  us.  If  a  collision  had  taken  place,  the 
Turks  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  not  we — which  would  have  been 
some  consolation.  But  as  we  were  off  San  Stefano,  we  ran  the  narrow 
chances  of  another  and  more  equal  collision.  The  haze  had  thickened, 
and  we  had  a  blunder-maker  on  board.  At  Smyrna  we  had  taken  up 

a  skipper  called  Captain  C ,  who  was  to  assume  the  command 

of  the  vessel  so  soon  as  she  was  given  up  to  the  company  at  Stam- 
boul.    As  Captain  11 had  never  been   in  these  narrow  seas 

•  I  then  embarked  in  tlie  old  "  Hilton  Jolliffe,''  the  first  steamer  ever  seen 
in  these  seas.  She  was  going  up  to  Constantinople  to  be  otlerod  on  sale  to  the 
Sultan.  The  Turks  along  the  coast  knew  not  wliat  to  make  of  her,  and  some 
of  them  were  greatly  alarmed  at  her  appearance  and  performance.  Mah- 
moiid  bought  her,  and  the  "  Hilton  Jolliffe"  was  for  a  few  years  the  only 
steamboat  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 
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before  (though    Mr.   H had,  and    repeatedly),    he    allowed 

C to   give  liim  a   little  advice,  and   C ,   in   the  manner 

of  his  country,  encroached,  and  almost  assumed  the  command  from 

the  moment  we  got  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.     C was 

a  native  of  Pera;  a  born  and  bred  Perote.  When  I  have  said  this, 
I  have  said  almost  everything.  He  had  had  some  practice  on  board 
of  coasting  steamers,  and  knew  his  way,  in  clear  weather,  from  one 
headland  to  another ;  but  if  he  was  a  sailor,  then  would  I  have  un- 
dertaken to  eat  the  Vassitei  Tidjaret.  The  creature  was  bearded 
and  mustachiod,  and  uncommonly  fine.  He  wore  kid  gloves  on 
deck,  and  a  figured  silk  waistcoat ;  he  had  a  gold  or  gilt  chain  round 
his  neck  big  enough  and  long  enough  to  have  hanged  him ;  and  he 
had  tight  pantaloons,  tightly  strapped  down  under  a  pair  of  high- 
heeled  boots,  in  order  to  display  his  calves,  which  were  with  him  the 
favorite  parts  of  his  frame.  He  had  picked  up  a  little  English,  for 
hardly  any  of  these  steamers  in  the  Levant  can  be  managed  without 
English  engineers;  and  English  passengers  had  been  frequent  on 
board.  But  his  knowledge  of  our  tongue  was  very  imperfect,  and 
apt  to  be  dislocated  by  any  sudden  shock  of  the  nerves.  When  the 
haze  was  heaviest  we  made  out  a  steamer  even  higher  and  larger 
than  ourselves  coming  right  upon  us,  with  the  full  force  of  the  down- 
ward current  from  the  Bosphorus  aiding  the  power  of  her  engines. 
C being  disturbed,  gave  a  wrong  word  of  command  in  Eng- 
lish, and  was  on  the  instant  obeyed ;  and  we  were  going  slap  into 
her,  to  meet  shock  with  shock,  when  Captain  E. rushed  for- 
ward towards  the  engine,  and  Mr.  H ,  taking  a  leap  and  sun- 
dry springs  which  never  could  have  been  made  by  our  kid-gloved, 
tight-breeched  Perote,  was  on  the  paddle-box  in  a  trice,  and  letting 
off  blue  lights.  Our  adversary  also  let  off  blue  lights  and  backed 
her  engines.  Yet  was  it  a  close  shave  after  all.  That  vessel  was 
a  large,  powerful  French  government  steamer,  on  her  way  to  France. 
If  we  had  struck,  together  with  our  three  boats  and  our  three  hundred 
and  fifty  Turks,  we  must,  according  to  probability,  have  all  perished 
together  in  the  Propontis,  opposite  San  Stefano.  The  moon  rose  as 
we  neared  the  Seraglio  Point,  and  was  shining  out  beautifully,  and 
brightly  illuminating  the  broad  grey  domes  and  the  slender,  taper- 
ing, white  minarets  of  the  mosques  at  10  o'clock,  when  we  let  go 
our  anchor  in  the  inconveniently  deep  water  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
It  was  Saturday,  the  7  th  of  August.  Deducting  the  stoppages,  we 
had  had,  of  actual  navigation,  thirteen  days  minus  two  hours.  I 
heard  again  the  familiar  music  of  former  days ;  the  muezzins  chant- 
ing on  the  tall  minarets,  and  the  countless  unowned  dogs  barking, 
yelping,  and  yelling  in  Constantinople,  and  in  the  Christian  suburbs 
of  St.  Dimitri,  Pera,  and  Galata,  and  round  the  corner  of  the  har- 
bor at  Tophana,  and  across  the  Bosphorus  in  the  Asiatic  suburb  of 
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Scutari.  That  night  we  slept  quietly  on  board,  and  so  did  our 
Turks,  though  they  were  exceedingly  eager  to  land  in  a  place  which 
they  considered  as  an  earthly  paradise. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Our  sleep  was  a  short  one.  It  commenced  after  midnight  and 
concluded  at  the  jBrst  peep  of  day,  when  the  Turkish  recruits  began 
to  land  in  great  confusion  and  not  a  little  noise.  As  soon  as  they 
were  all  over  the  sides,  it  was  found  that  they  had  left  the  decks  in 
a  most  filthy  state,  and  had  colonized  all  the  fore  part  of  the  ship 
with  vermin.  All  hands  were  instantly  had  up  to  cleanse  and  purify, 
and  about  a  dozen  Maltese  from  shore  were  taken  on  board  to  assist  in 
these  operations;  for  some  of  the  Turkish  grandees  are  rather  early 
risers,  and  Captain  R wished  the  vessel  to  be  in  her  most  per- 
fect order  before  any  of  them  came  off.  Brooms,  buckets,  and  holly- 
stone,  and  a  great  many  tons  of  the  water  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
produced  a  magical  effect ;  the  steamer  was  cleansed  inside  and  out, 
and  in  two  hours  she  was  as  smart  and  clean,  and  looked  as  trim 
and  elegant,  as  when  she  had  first  slipped  away  from  her  moorings 
at  Blackwall.  I  believe  this  was  the  last  time  that  the  Yassitei 
Tidjaret  was  seen  in  all  her  neatness  and  beauty.  The  Turks  soon 
made  her  as  filthy  as  an  Irish  swine-boat,  or  as  an  old  Newcastle 
collier.  Before  seven  o'clock,  when  persons  connected  with  the 
company  began  to  come  off,  with  sundry  other  natives  from  G-alata 
and  Pera  (who  had  all  an  unmannerly  impatience  to  get  breakfast 
on  board,  and  a  marvellous  appetite  when  they  got  it),  the  hot  Au- 
gust sun  had  perfectly  dried  the  decks  and  every  plank  and  stick 
about  her.  At  about  eight  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  note  of  pre- 
paration ;  a  big  boat  full  of  unshaved  Armenians  came  off  to  an- 
nounce that  the  great  Hadja,  the  director  or  manager  of  the  company, 
was  coming.  One  of  these  fellows  carried  a  portable  leather  English 
writing-desk  and  portfolio,  to  show  that  he  was  a  katib  or  scribe,  and 
two  others  carried  long  tchibouques.  They  were  presently  followed 
by  their  chief,  who  came  alongside  in  a  caique,  pulled  by  three  pair 
of  oars.  Old  Hadja  bore  his  history  and  his  character  in  his  coun- 
tenance. He  was  an  Armenian  from  Aleppo — a  place  in  which  the 
meanness  and  rapacity,  and  the  other  vices  of  the  Armenian  charac- 
ter are  said  to  attain  their  fullest  growth.  Even  a  Jew  of  ISalonica, 
or  a  jobber  and  trafficker  of  Pera,  will  find  -his  genius  rebuked  by 
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an  Aleppinc.  Iladjd  had  been  a  trader  and  a  seraff,  or  banker  or 
money-lender,  and  liad  made  himself  famous  in  Turkey  by  the 
sharpness  of  his  practice.  The  Alcppine  gaid  that  the  vessel  had 
cost  a  deal  of  money — a  very  great  deal  of  money — and  then  he 
asked  how  many  passengers  she  could  carry  on  deck,  and  how  many 
in  the  cabins ;  and  how  many  sacks  of  horse-beans  she  could  bring 
down  in  her  hold  from  Trebizond.     I  could  not  help  saying  to  the 

Perote  skipper  C ,  that  it  was  a  pity  so  beautiful  a  craft  should 

be  employed  for  such  common  purposes ;  that  the  Sultan,  who,  or 
whose  mother,  had  paid  part  of  the  money  for  building  her,  ought 
to  purchase  the  Vassitei  Tidjaret,  and  keep  her  as  a  pleasure  yacht. 
"  He  not  will  buy,"  said  C ,  "  he  not  will  go  to  sea  one,  two 


"Why  not r 

"  Because  he  not  can  leave  his  womans." 

In  about  an  hour,  a  six-pair-oared  caique  pulled  alongside,  and  a 
very  fat  and  old  Pasha  came  up  the  gangway,  supported  on  cither 
side  by  a  sturdy  Turk,  who  held  him  under  the  armpits.  This  was 
the  great  Tahir  Pasha  (the  huyuh,  or  big  Tahir,  as  he  was  called,  to 
distinguish  him  from  another  Pasha  of  the  same  name).  This  an- 
cient, who  had  filled  some  of  the  highest  offices  of  government,  was 
said  to  be  a  very  ignorant  man,  and  looked  a  very  coarse  one.  He 
at  present  managed  the  affiiirs  of  the  Sultana  Valid^,  and  was  other- 
wise interested  in  this  Turco-Armenian  company.  An  essay  was 
made  to  lead  him  over  the  ship,  and  to  explain  her  beauties  and  her 
improved  machinery;  but  he  knew  no  more  of  a  ship  than  was 
known  by  our  poor  puzzled  recruits ;  he  would  see  nothing  but  the 
cabins;  and,  when  he  had  seen  them,  he  seated  himself  on  deck  near 
the  poop,  and  asked  whether  our  people  had  not  some  good  English 
cheese  and  English  beer;  and  whether  they  had  not  brought  up 
some  good  Cassabk  melons  from  Smyrna.  There  were  all  of  these 
things  on  board  and  in  high  perfection ;  and  abundant  specimens 

were  soon  brought  to  him,  the   Perote   skipper  C insisting 

on  acting  as  waiter  to  his  excellency,  and  going  down  almost  on  his 
knees  as  he  presented  the  well-covered  tray,  and  set  it  upon  a  low 
camp-stool.  Heavens !  what  a  fawning,  and  cringing,  and  crouching 
there  was !  Even  the  great  Hadj4  bent  to  the  deck,  and  touched 
the  hem  of  the  Pasha's  garment,  and  put  the  hand,  which  had  so 
touched,  to  his  lips,  when  Tahir  first  came  on  board.  Our  English 
sailors  and  stokers  looked  on  with  open  mouths  and  wondering  eyes. 
Meanwhile,  Tahir  Pasha,  with  an  appetite  as  astonishing  as  that  of 
the  Perotes  who  had  been  breakfasting  below,  proceeded  with  his 
dejeuner.  It  was  a  sight  to  see !  He  looked  like  a  Delhi  Llama  at 
breakfast,  surrounded  by  his  worshippers  and  administering  priests. 
An  attendant  with  an  awful  black  beard  held  a  large  light  blue  silk 
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umbrella  over  his  head:  Hadj4  scooped  out  the  cheese,  and  cut  it 
into  pieces  to  fit  the  mouth ;  a  Perote  merchant  drew  the  corks,  and 

filled  the  Pasha's  glass  with  creaming  brown  stout,  C cut  up  the 

melons  into  the  nicest  slices,  other  volunteers  performed  other  offices, 
and  about  a  dozen  attendants,  with  their  hands  crossed  before  them 
in  sign  of  reverence,  stood  round  the  great  man.  When  Tahir  had 
eaten  an  incredible  quantity  of  cheese  and  sweet  melon,  and  had 
emptied  about  two  bottles  of  the  beer,  he  performed  (in  a  very  au- 
dible manner)  certain  indescribable  operations,  and  then  the  tchibou- 
quejee  presented  his  narguil^  or  water-pipe,  which  was  as  big  and 
as  bright  as  a  portable  altar.  When  he  had  smoked  and  hubble- 
bubbled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  went  over  the  side,  and  away 
in  his  splendid  caique  to  his  yolli  or  marine  villa  on  the  Bosphorus. 
It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  we  landed  at  one  of 
the  filthy  feculent  wharves  at  Tophana.  We  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand, and  we  had  read  in  newspapers,  that  wonderful  local  im- 
provements had  taken  place  of  late.  Our  first  step  on  shore  rectified 
this  error,  and  rudely  dissipated  the  beautiful  illusion  which  the 
external  aspects  of  Constantinople  almost  unavoidably  create.  Every- 
thing was  as  dirty  and  disordered  as  when  I  had  left  the  place ;  there 
seemed,  however,  to  be  an  increase  of  population,  and  as  it  was  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  all  the  Christian  Rayahs  were  abroad,  or  throng- 
ing the  open  cofi'ee-houses,  singing  and  drinking,  or  smoking.  We 
took  horses  to  ride  up  to  Pera.  Most  difficult  was  our  navigation 
through  the  narrow,  crooked,  roughly-stoned  streets,  which  were  all 
crowded  by  an  insolent-looking  rabble,  that  would  hardly  move  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left ;  and  when  we  came  to  the  steep  ascent  of  the  hill, 
by  streets  equally  narrow  and  slippery — having  lost  the  habit — the 
journey  appeared  to  me  quite  perilous.  In  one  of  the  very  steepest 
and  narrowest  of  these  streets  we  met  a  long  train  of  horses  and  asses, 
descending  with  loose,  badly-packed  loads  of  fire-wood  and  of  timber, 
the  upper  end  of  which  projected  into  the  air  above  the  beasts'  heads, 
while  the  lower  extremity  dragged  along  the  ground,  clattering  over 
the  rough  stones,  and  making  a  noise  most  distressing  to  unused 
nerves.  There  was  scarcely  room  anywhere  to  pass  them.  After 
one  or  two  narrow  escapes  from  blows  on  the  off  knee,  we  dismounted 
from  our  sorry  hacks,  to  walk  up  the  rest  of  that  infidel  hill,  through 
the  carcases  of  dead  dogs  and  dead  rats  and  other  abominations. 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  had  been  done  to  improve  the  place  or 
to  facilitate  communication ;  the  streets,  being  more  worn  and  fre- 
quented, were  decidedly  worse  than  they  were  in  1828.  To  novices  it 
was  really  difficult  to  avoid  falling  or  stumbling  at  nearly  every  step. 
The  streets  looked  as  if  they  had  been  paved  by  having  loose  stones 
thrown  down  haphazard ;  most  of  the  stones  had  their  roughest  sides 
or  sharpest  angles  uppermost ;  many  of  them  were  loose  and  rolled 
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as  we  trod  upon  them,  and  every  here  and  there  were  gaping  inter- 
stices or  deep  holes  between.  They  were  never  swept,  and  never 
could  be  swept :  the  dust  was  almost  suflfocating,  and  it  annoyed  the 
eyes  as  much  as  the  stenches  did  the  nostrils.  We  ran  through  a 
gamut  of  stinks :  when  we  got  past  the  carrion,  an  odour  would  come 
out  of  some  of  the  houses  too  pungent  to  be  borne  with  any  patience, 
or  a  crowd  of  garlic-feeding  Armenians  would  send  whiffs  at  us  that 
made  us  stagger  as  though  we  had  been  hit  by  grape-shot.  We 
groped  our  way  through  void  spaces  left  by  some  recent  ifires,  and 
whereon  they  had  left  all  the  unsightly  ruins  and  the  cinders  and 
pungent  ashes  which  affect  a  stranger  like  cephalic  snuff.  This  out- 
set was  rather  discouraging  to  one  who  had  come  in  honest  search 
of  improvement.  But  I  was  determined  not  to  judge  hastily.  They 
had  not  improved  the  streets  here,  but  they  might  have  improved 
them  over  in  Constantinople  Proper ;  and  if  they  had  not  mended 
their  pavements,  they  might  have  mended  other  matters. 

On  reaching  the  crown  of  the  hill  at  Pera,  we  took  up  our  quarters 
in  a  rickety,  noisy  house,  overlooking  the  smaller  burying-ground, 
the  arsenal,  and  part  of  the  port,  and  kept  by  a  woman  of  portentous 

dimensions,  the  well-known  Madame,  or  Signora,  or  Cocona  G . 

At  the  table  d'hote  we  found  three  French  officers.  Monsieur  le 
Colonel  very  soon  told  us  that  he  was  on  a  sort  of  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, a  mission  extraordinaire,  that  he  had  seen  very  extraordinary 
scenes  since  his  arrival,  and  that  he  thought  Turkish  reform  was  all 
a  mere  flam.  He  and  his  two  attaches  had  come  up  some  two  months 
ago  from  Algiers,  where  they  had  been  serving  several  years.  They 
had  been  up  to  Trebizond,  and  had  returned  thence  in  a  steamer 
with  fifteen  young  Circassian  females  under  the  charge  of  two  old 
slave-dealers,  who  were  bringing  them  for  sale  to  Constantinople. 
"  On,  nous  donne  d  croire  Joliment,"  said  the  colonel — "  They  make 
us  believe  fine  things  !  The  Sultan  has  ordered  the  public  slave- 
market  to  be  shut  up ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  ordonnance  the 
newspapers  here  have  proclaimed  that  there  was  an  end  to  slavery 
everywhere  in  the  Sultan's  dominions,  and  Europe  has  been  silly 
enough  to  believe — V  Europe  a  eu  la  sottise  de  le  croire.  I  have 
known  the  country  many  a  year.  The  slave-trade,  black  and  white, 
was  never,  within  my  knowledge,  more  active  than  it  now  is."  An- 
other Frenchman,  a  civilian,  and  a  very  quiet,  gentlemanly  man,  who 
had  no  mission  either  extraordinary  or  ordinary,  but  who,  after  having 
travelled  in  England  and  over  a  good  part  of  the  Continent,  was 
travelling  in  Turkey  for  his  amusement,  more  than  confirmed  the 
assertions  of  the  colonel.  He  too  had  been  up  the  Black  Sea,  and 
had  seen  white  slaves  shipped  at  various  ports  for  the  Stamboul 
market. 

On  another  subject  the  Frenchmen  were  still  more  eloquent  and 
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communicative.  They  all  had  been  together  to-day  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  G-rand  Vizier,  and  they  had  all  been  pestered  and  pursued  for 
presents  by  the  Vizier's  innumerable  servants.  "  Eeschid  Pasha," 
said  the  colonel,  "  has  lived  a  good  deal  in  Paris  and  in  London. 
He  knows  the  usages  of  civilized  society.  He  knows  perfectly  well 
what  an  incongruous  and  monstrous  thing  it  would  be  thought  if  the 
domestics  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  France  or  England  were  to  run 
down  stairs  after  every  visitor  clamoring  for  backshish.  I  have  been 
to  the  Vizier's  several  times,  and  whether  it  were  on  business  or  to 
pay  a  visit  of  ceremony,  down  came  the  domesticity  upon  me  as  soon 
as  I  was  on  the  staircase.  He  keeps  three  or  four  hundred  servants 
and  retainers.  Why  does  he  keep  them  if  he  cannot  feed  and  pay 
them  ?  Why,  in  any  case,  have  such  an  army  of  unproductive,  use- 
less idlers  ?  How  many  servants  has  M.  Gruizot  ?  I  do  not  believe 
that  Lord  Russell  has  very  many.  And  here  is  this  prime  minister 
of  a  ruined  country  with  three  or  four  hundred  !  It  is  the  same 
system  chez  little  Ali  EfFendi,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  These 
are  the  two  men  with  whom  foreigners  are  most  frequently  brought 
into  contact.  These  are  the  intellectual  summities  of  the  empire; 
the  leaders,  j9a?'  excellence,  of  civilization  and  reform;  the  men  who 
have  most  loudly  proclaimed  in  France  and  in  England  that  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Turks  were  changed,  and  that  where 
they  were  not  changed  they  would  soon  change  them.  Parhleu ! 
You  cannot  go  to  their  houses  without  being  robbed.  And  see  how 
they  live  at  home  !  their  wives  and  women  separated,  and  shut  up, 
and  caged,  just  as  they  were  when  the  Turks  first  came  to  Constanti- 
nople !'' 

I  was  somewhat  astonished ;  but  I  comforted  myself  by  fancying 
that  the  Frenchman  must  be  prejudiced. 

We  went  out  to  walk  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Twenty  years 
ago,  the  Perotes  had  only  two  promenades,  and  both  were  in  burying- 
grounds,  over  or  among  thickly  growing  cypresses  and  crowded 
Turkish  tombstones.  They  have  only  two,  and  the  same  promenades 
now.  As,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  roads,  dogs,  thieves, 
and  the  Turkish  night-watch,  we  could  not  venture  far  from  our 
hotel  without  having  a  lantern  carried  before  us,  we  limited  our  walk 
to  the  promenade  of  the  Petit  Champ.  This  is  an  esplanade  or 
terrace  running  above  the  tombs.  Since  my  time,  they  had  run  a 
tolerably  decent  iron  railing  along  the  edge  of  the  terrace  to  separate 
it  from  the  cemetery ;  but  all  the  rest  was  as  I  had  left  it :  the  ground 
was  neither  levelled  nor  watered;  it  was  full  of  inequalities  and 
holes :  and  in  the  best  parts  the  dust  was  two  or  three  inches  thick. 
But,  such  as  it  was,  the  place  was  crowded.  The  coffee-houses  and  ice 
and  lemonade  shops,  and  the  open  spaces  in  front  of  them,  were  all 
filled  with  what  appeared,  in  that  uncertain  light,  to  be  very  fashion- 
VOL.  I. — 4 
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ably  dressed  people.  A  number  of  young  Turks  in  blue  frock-coata, 
tight-fitting  pantaloons,  and  varnished  boots,  were  sittjing  out  on  their 
chairs,  and  talking  with  the  Perote  Franks  and  their  ladies.  At 
either  end  of  the  esplanade  there  was  a  tolerable  band  of  music, 
playing  waltzes  and  polkas,  and  pieces  from  the  operas  of  Rossini 
and  Bellini.  All  the  ladies,  of  whatsoever  race  (or,  as  they  term  it 
here,  nation),  were  habited  in  the  Frank  or  European  manner. 
Bonnets  there  were,  and  of  the  most  diminutive  sizes,  d  la  modcy 
and  bustles  there  were,  and  of  ambitious  dimensions ;  but  the  old 
Greek  dress,  or  the  old  loose  Armenian  dress,  the  yashmac  (or  white 
mask  for  the  face),  the  turban  and  kalcmkiar  were  to  be  seen  no- 
where. They  kept  up  the  merriment  till  a  late  hour ;  the  two  bands  (at 
the  request,  no  doubt,  of  some  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd  English 
skippers  waiting  for  a  southerly  wind  to  get  through  the  Bosphorus 
into  the  Black  Sea)  finishing  their  performances  by  playing  "  God 
save  the  Queen." 

I  could  scarcely  fancy  that  I  was  at  Constantinople.  But  I  had 
not  been  long  in  bed  when  the  beating  on  the  rough  pavement  of 
heavy  iron-shod  clubs,  and  the  shrill,  wild,  often-heard  and  well- 
remembered  cry  of  ^^Yanglnvar!  Yangin  var !'*  (Fire  there  is! 
fire  there  is !)  gave  me  assurance  that  I  was  in  Turkey.  I  rose  and 
looked  out  of  the  window ;  and,  perceiving  that  the  fire  was  not  very 
near  to  our  hotel,  I  did  as  people  do  in  this  country — I  returned  to 
my  bed,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  But  again  was  my  slumber  broken 
by  the  beating  on  the  pavement  and  the  cry  of  ^^  Yangin  var !"  But 
this  time  the  fire  was  farther  ofi"  than  before,  and  my  interest  in  it 
proportionably  smaller.  It  was  only  at  breakfast  next  morning  that 
we  learned  that  some  forty  houses  had  been  burned  somewhere  up 
the  Golden  Horn,  beyond  the  Greek  quarter  of  the  FanJir,  and  that 
a  dozen  or  so  had  been  turned  into  cinders  and  ashes  over  at  Scutari. 
One  of  our  French  officers  was  quite  angry  with  the  people  of  the 
house  for  not  having  called  him  up  to  enjoy  ^'cebeau  spectacle." 

^^Ayez  un  peu  de  patience,  Monsieur,"  said  Madame  G ;  "you 

will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  to  see  a  fire  if  you  stop  here  a 
week  :  most  likely  we  shall  have  another  to-night.  And  these  are 
such  beautiful  nights  for  enjoying  the  spectacle  out  in  the  open  air ! 
Soyez  tranquil,  Monsieur  ;  vous  verrez  hientot  des  ces  beatix  spectacles." 
"  Ma  foi,  there  are  no  others  to  amuse  us  here,"  said  the  Frenchman. 

In  effect  we  had  another  conflagration  that  night,  and  during  the 
four  weeks  that  we  remained  this  time  at  Pera  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, there  was  a  fire,  greater  or  smaller,  every  night,  besides  three 
by  daylight.  No  improvements  had  been  adopted  to  check  this 
constant  destruction  of  labor  and  capital. 

Descending  to  Galata,  the  commercial  part  of  these  suburbs,  we 
found  Mr.  Langdon  of  Smyrna,  Mr.  B ,  and  others  of  my  old 
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friends  and  associates.  Among  these  I  would  by  no  means  omit  or 
forget  good  old  Antonio  Stampa,  whose  magazine  serves  as  a  general 
rendezvous  to  the  English,  and  is  stocked  with  all  those  things  which 
English  residents  or  travellers  most  require.  At  the  time  of  my 
former  residence,  whenever  I  wanted  anything  done  I  went  or  sent 
down  to  Stampa,  and  he  did  it,  or  got  it  done  for  me.  It  was  the 
same  now.  We  could  not  have  lived  had  it  not  been  for  Antonio 
Stampa.  This  honest,  intelligent,  kind-hearted  Lombard,  from  the 
Lake  of  Como,  has  been  equally  serviceable  and  essential  to  many 
hundreds  more  of  my  wandering  countrymen.  As  testimonial  gifts 
are  so  very  fashionable  just  now,  we  English  travellers  in  Turkey 
ought  to  unite  in  a  good  testimonial  to  Antonio  Stampa. 

We  went  over  to  the  city,  or  Constantinople  proper,  to  take  a  first 
general  survey  of  the  bazaars,  the  mosques,  and  the  Turkish  quar- 
ters of  the  town. 

There  was  a  visible  change,  which  was  in  many  respects  a  change 
for  the  better.  In  the  first  place,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  cross 
the  harbor  in  an  uncomfortable  caique  or  wherry,  you  traverse  the 
Golden  Horn  by  a  broad,  commodious  floating  wooden  bridge,  which 
admits  of  the  passage  of  horses,  cars,  arubas,  and  coaches.  There 
are  two  such  bridges :  one  leading  from  the  Arsenal ;  the  other,  con- 
siderably nearer  the  mouth  of  the  magnificent  port,  from  Galata. 
The  bridge  from  the  Arsenal  was  built  first,  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  The  Galata  bridge  was  thrown  across  about  four  years 
ago.  I  was  told  that  no  foreign  engineers  had  anything  to  do  with 
their  construction ;  that  they  were  designed,  made,  and  put  together 
by  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Armenians ;  and  that  each  of  them  was  begun 
and  completed  in  an  admirably  short  space  of  time.  Where  nearly 
all  information  is  doubtful  and  contradictory,  I  never  could  get  at  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  history  of  the  works ;  but  they  undoubtedly 
do  honor  to  those  who  planned  and  executed  them,  being  simple, 
unexpensive,  light,  and  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purpose.*  To 
make  a  solid  stone  bridge,  to  sink  shafts  and  piles  into  the  very  deep 
bed  of  the  Golden  Horn,  would,  if  practicable,  have  been  a  work  of 
enormous  expense,  labor,  and  time.  Besides,  from  the  situation  of 
the  Arsenal,  and  the  many  quays  and  wharves  above  the  bridges,  it 
was  necessary  their  great  ships  of  the  line,  and  other  vessels  masted 
and  rigged,  should  pass  and  repass.  Both  the  bridges  are  floating 
bridges,  being  supported,  the  upper  one  by  sections  of  very  strong 
rafts,  and  the  lower  (or  Galata  one)  by  a  great  number  of  pontoons 

*  A  recent  traveller  says  that  the  plan  of  the  arsenal  bridge  (the  one  first 
buih)  was  suggested  by  a  Greek  named  Georgi,  master  mast  maker  in  the 
dock-yard,  and  was  executed  by  his  department.  See  "Three  Years  in  Con- 
stantinople,' &c.,  by  Charles  White,  Esq.,  Lond.  1845,  vol.  iii.  p.  320. 
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or  lighters,  decked  and  made  waterproof,  which  are  ranged  at  short 
distances,  and  most  firmly  moored  and  made  fast  and  steady  to  the 
bottom,  there  being  no  tide  at  all,  and  not  much  current  here,  and 
the  water  not  often  rising  or  falling  more  than  three  or  four  inches. 
There  is  very  little  vibration,  or  shaking,  or  motion  of  any  kind. 
We  were  several  times  on  the  bridges  when  a  whole  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, followed  by  some  artillery  and  fourgons,  were  passing.  Any 
portion  of  the  bridges  may  easily  be  repaired  without  necessarily 
stopping  the  passage.  Caiques,  lighters,  and  all  the  smaller  classes 
of  vessels  glide  through  two  open  spaces  between  the  moored  pon- 
toons, as  through  the  arches  of  a  regular  bridge ;  and  by  a  very 
simple  contrivance  and  arrangement  as  to  time,  craft  of  all  sizes, 
inclusive  of  the  enormous  ships  of  the  line  on  their  way  to  and  from 
the  Arsenal,  are  allowed  to  pass  freely,  and  that  too  without  any 
serious  interruption  to  the  traffic  over  the  bridges.  At  an  early  hour 
of  the  morning,  a  portion  of  the  bridge  opens  and  leaves  a  broad 
passage  to  all  such  vessels  as  are  to  pass  up  or  down  the  port.  After 
remaining  open  for  the  necessary  time,  the  detached  portion  floats 
back  to  its  place,  presently  the  passage  is  closed  up,  and  the  platform 
of  the  bridge  again  united.  Many  and  vociferous — at  first — were 
the  complaints  and  maledictions  of  the  boatmen ;  but  inestimable 
has  been  the  benefit  which  these  two  bridges  have  conferred  on  the 
people  of  Constantinople  and  the  suburbs,  many  of  whom  have  daily 
or  almost  hourly  occasion  to  pass  or  repass.  To  do  this  in  all  sorts 
of  weather — in  the  storms  and  snows  of  winter — in  frail  open  boats, 
■WsiS  no  small  matter.  Let  the  busy  Londoner  only  imagine  what 
would  be  his  condition  if  our  bridges  on  the  river  from  London 
Bridge  to  Putney  were  all  destroyed,  and  he  had  to  embark  in  a 
wherry  every  time  that  business  or  pleasure  called  him  over  to  the 
Southwark  side  of  the  Thames.  In  my  time  these  floating  bridges 
were  not  dreamed  of;  and  any  such  construction  would  have  been 
considered  an  impossibility.  No  toll  is  levied  on  the  upper  or  Ar- 
senal bridge,  but  the  lower  bridge  is  every  day  rendered  most  pro- 
fitable to  government  and  those  who  built  it.  The  toll  is  light.  At 
each  time  of  passing — in  returning  as  well  as  in  going — a  foot  pas- 
senger pays  five  paras  or  about  a  fiirthing  English ;  but  the  concourse 
is  so  great,  the  flux  and  re-flux  are  so  continuous,  that  even  at  this 
low  rate  the  daily  receipts  amount  to  a  considerable  sum.  The  bril- 
liant success,  financially,  of  this  experiment  ought  to  encourage  and 
impel  the  Porte  to  render  the  streets  of  the  capital  and  of  all  the 
suburbs  passable  for  wheeled  carriages ;  to  turn  the  horrible  bridle- 
paths of  the  country  into  good  roads ;  and  to  span  the  chasms,  and 
the  beds  of  rivers  or  winter  torrents,  with  good,  stout  bridges.  Ig- 
norant and  slovenly  as  they  may  be,  the  farmers  might  thrive  if  they 
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had  but  roads  to  a  market.     Now,  it  often  happens  that  there  is  plenty 
in  one  district,  and  famine  in  another,  at  no  very  great  distance. 

Such  were  some  of  my  speculations  the  first  time  we  crossed  the 
G-alata  bridge.  I  believed  then  in  the  boasted  patriotism  of  the 
Vizier  Reschid,  and  really  entertained  hopes  that  good  advice  would 
be  taken  and  followed.  I  had  been  assured  in  England  that  they 
had  begun  making  roads  in  various  directions;  the  assertion  was 
repeated  to-day  by  a  person  connected  with  the  government — and  I 
continued  to  believe  in  it  until  I  began  to  see  things  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  to  collect  evidence  from  very  competent  and  disinterested 
witnesses,  who  had  recently  travelled  nearly  all  over  the  empire,  and 
who  had  not  seen  a  single  road  made,  or  even  begun,  either  in  the 
European  provinces  or  in  the  Asiatic. 

The  Turks  over  in  Constantinople  certainly  looked  much  less  like 
Turks,  and  were  far  more  civil  than  in  1828.  They  were  incom- 
parably less  picturesque  and  imposing  in  their  outward  appearance. 
The  forced  change  of  costume  has  transformed  them  into  a  rather 
mean,  shabby-looking  people.  But  for  the  glaring  red  fezz  (a  mean, 
ungraceful  head-covering  in  itself),  they  might  pass  for  Franks  who 
employed  bad  tailors  and  seldom  got  their  clothes  brushed.  A  blue 
frock-coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  dirty  duck  pantaloons  not 
wider  than  we  wear  them,  were  the  prevailing  fashion.  In  my  time 
Sultan  Mahmoud  had  made  war  on  flowing,  bright-colored  robes,  and 
a  fierce  attack  on  the  loose,  baggy  nether  garments  of  the  Mussul- 
mans; but  still  the  prejudice  was  strong  in  favor  of  an  amplitude  of 
trousers,  and  a  shabby  fellow  continued  to  be  designated  as  a  "tight 
breeches,"  or  "narrow  breeches;''  but  now  every  man's  breeches  were 
narrow  in  Stamboul  except  among  the  common  people,  Oulema, 
Dervishes,  and  a  few  old-fashioned  country-people  from  the  mount- 
ains in  Europe  or  from  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  In  many  cases, 
it  cost  me  thought  and  trouble  to  distinguish  between  Mussulmen 
and  liayahs.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  no  possibility  of  confound- 
ing them ;  for,  even  without  the  then  marked  distinctions  of  dress, 
of  head-gear,  of  boots  or  papoushes,  the  Osmanlees  were  to  be 
known  by  their  swaggering  gait,  their  overbearing  looks,  and  their 
contemptuous  insolent  manners.  The  Turks  now  seemed  to  have 
lost  their  pride  and  their  sense  of  importance.  Over  in  the  City 
they  were  the  quietest  and  most  modest  part  of  the  population. 
Their  former  swagger  and  rudeness  appeared  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Armenian  Serafi's  and  their  dependents.  Where  I  had  been  repeat- 
edly insulted  and  more  than  once  spat  at  by  the  Turkish  rabble,  we 
certainly  found  nothing  now  but  civility.  In  1828,  there  was  no 
going  across  the  Golden  Horn  into  Constantinople  without  being 
attended  by  one  or  two  armed  Turks ;  and  the  presence  and  guard 
of  the  faithful  could  not  always  screen  one  from  the  most  gross  and 
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opprobrious  language.  "We  were  now  alone,  my  son  and  I.  In  the 
bazaars  we  met  some  Frank  ladies,  dressed  in  the  French  fashion, 
unveiled  and  unattended,  walking  about  unconcernedly  and  making 
their  purchases.  They  are  constantly  doing  this,  walking  over  by 
the  Galata  Bridge,  which  is  about  the  best  promenade  here,  and 
walking  quietly  back  in  the  midst  of  Turks,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  midst  of  troops.  Formerly,  it  was  a  solemn  and  hazardous 
day  that  on  which  any  European  ladies  ventured  across  the  port  to 
Stamboul !  It  was  quite  a  field-day,  and  great  forethought  and 
many  preparations  were  necessary.  The  Turkish  authorities  must 
be  spoken  to,  half  a  dozen  cavasses  or  chaoushes,  girded  and  armed 
to  the  teeth,  must  be  provided  for  the  escort  by  some  embassy  or 
other,  or  the  ladies  must  be  muffled  up  and  disguised  in  Turkish 
costume,  and  wear  the  white  muslin  face-covering  yashmac,  which 
makes  the  liveliest  and  loveliest  of  living  women  look  like  so  many 
walking  spectres.      On  a  chang^  tout  gela  !     On  a  hien  fait. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  we  did  not  stroll  far  from  the 
bazaars,  where  they  are  accustomed  to  the  daily  visits  of  Franks ; 
and  that  the  ladies  from  Galata  and  Pera  confined  their  rambles  to 
that  quarter.  We  very  soon  found  that  beyond  these  limits  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  fanaticism  and  hatred  of  Christians  remained,  and 
that  we  could  seldom  walk  or  ride  about  without  being  insulted  ]  and 
it  was  fear,  sheer  fear  of  consequences  that  saved  us  from  actual 
assault. 

To  live  at  Madame  G 's   was    an   impossibility;  her  house 

was  so  noisy  that  one  could  neither  read  nor  think ;  and  every  even- 
ing the  promenade  in  front  of  it  was  like  a  fair,  thronged  with  voci- 
ferous people,  and  having  its  two  bands  playing  from  sunset  till 

midnight.     We  ran  away  to  Dr.    P.    Z 's,    and  after  staying 

there  a  few  days  we  transferred  ourselves  to  the  Pension  Anglaise, 
situated  on  another  corner  of  the  smaller  Turkish  cemetery,  close  to 
the  convent  of  the  dancing  Dervishes.     The  noise  was  almost  as  bad 

as  at  Madame  G 's,   and  here,   as  there,  we  were  tormented 

by  bugs,  fleas,  mosquitoes,  and  sand-flies.  But  these  were  concomi- 
tants— a  little  more  or  a  little  less — to  every  habitation  in  Pera ; 
and  our  present  host,  poor  Tonco  Vitalis,  besides  being  an  easy, 
good-tempered,  obliging  fellow,  and  an  excellent  narrator  of  stories 
and  Pera  gossip,  and  about  the  pleasantest  companion  one  could  have 
over  the  evening  tchibouque,  or  on  an  excursion  into  the  country,  was 
the  son  of  one  of  my  old  allies,  who,  in  1828,  kept  the  only  hotel 
or  lodging-house  in  the  place  for  foreign  travellers.  Everybody  in 
those  days,  as  long  before  and  some  years  after,  knew  old  Giusep- 
pino.  Poor  old  fellow !  He  speculated,  and  had  losses  and  crosses, 
and  his  losses  brought  on  a  depression  of  spirits  and  an  illness,  and 
his  illness  brought  in  upon  him  the  monks  of  Santa  Maria  in  Pera, 
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and  the  monks  never  left  him  quiet  until  he  consented  to  renounce 
the  world  and  go  and  live  with  them  in  the  holy  harmony  of  their 
monastery.  He  never  had  a  day's  peace  after  that.  Such  of  the 
friars  as  were  not  sour  fanatics  were  worldly-minded,  greedy  plun- 
derers— and  some  of  them  united  in  themselves  the  qualities  of 
fanaticism  and  the  habits  of  thieves.  They  wanted  him  to  alter  a 
will  and  to  deprive  his  children  even  of  what  he  had  put  them  in 
possession.  They  did  not  let  him  live  long,  but  he  lived  quite  long 
enough  to  discover  that  there  was  not,  even  in^Pera,  a  luorse  canaille 
than  the  monks  of  Santa  Maria.  They  wheedled  and  terrified  him 
out  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  when  he  was  dead  they  quarrelled 
for  his  clothes  and  blankets.     So  ended  our  host  Tonco's  father, 

poor  old  Griuseppino,  who  was  well  known  to  Major  K ,  Lord 

P ,  the  Hon.  Mr.  E ,  and  a  host  of  other  English  travellers, 

who  had  cherished  him  in  his  way,  and  had  well  filled  his  purse.  I 
believe  that  some  of  them  will  be  affected  by  this  account  of  his  last 
days.  Of  his  son  Tonco  some  of  the  natives  and  others  spoke 
unkindly  and  uncharitably ;  but  for  my  part  I  take  him  to  be  the 
best  Perote  host  there  is  or  ever  was.  His  mansion,  by  the  dancing 
Dervishes  and  the  scrubby  cemetery,  and  broken  dishonored  Turkish 
tombstones,  and  blighted  ragged  cypresses,  was  not  quite  a  paradise. 
The  dirty  people  in  the  neighborhood  were  always  shaking  their  car- 
pets in  the  burying-ground  just  under  our  windows;  the  unowned 
dogs  burrowed  and  littered  there ;  in  the  day-time  there  was  gene- 
rally a  collection  of  idle,  noisy  vagabonds  among  the  cypresses  ]  and 
at  night-time,  whenever  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  or  other  noise 
made  in  the  streets,  or  whenever  a  disagreement  arose  in  the  canine 
colony,  there  came  up  a  prolonged  chorus  of  dogs,  bitches,  and 
whelps  that  murdered  sleep.  I  speak  not  of  the  odors,  for,  except 
some  of  the  ambassadorial  residences  (and  they  are  never  quite  free), 
there  is  no  place  in  Pera  or  Galata  where  one  can  escape  them;  and 
being  on  the  edge  of  a  hill,  and  having  an  open  space  before  us,  we 
occasionally  caught  a  pure  zephyr  from  the  mountains  of  Asia  and 
from,  the  Propontis.  At  day-dawn,  as  those  villainous  curs  in  the 
cemetery  began  to  cease  their  barking  and  yelling,  the  tale  of  discord 
was  taken  up  by  the  early  itinerant  venders  of  milk,  eggs,  fruit, 
vegetables,  caimac,  and  loUypops — Turks,  G-reeks,  Armenians,  Bul- 
garians, Jews — and  all  bellowing  or  screaming  to  their  very  utmost. 
These  loud,  shrill,  harsh,  horrible  sounds  (and  I  never  heard  such 
harsh  voices  as  among  the  G-reeks  and  Armenians  of  this  place) 
generally  lasted,  with  little  intermission,  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  ten  A.  M.  We  thought  that  nothing  could  well  be  more 
detestable  than  the  summer  at  Pera;  we  had  afterwards  to  learn 
that  the  winter  there  could  be  still  worse ! 

As  frequently  as  we  could,  we  escaped  from  our  purgatory  into 
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the  country.  Twice  we  went  to  the  Princes'  Islands  for  a  day  or 
two  with  Joseph  Langdon  and  a  few  other  friends.  A  steamboat 
now  ran  regularly  every  afternoon  to  Prinkipo,  approaching  on  her 
way  the  contiguous  islands  of  Antigone  and  Khalki,  and  returned 
as  regularly  to  Stamboul  on  the  following  morning.  This  was  a 
great  convenience,  and  had  induced  many  Greek  and  Armenian 
fomilies  to  make  this  island  their  summer  residence.  The  little 
group  is  picturesque  and  charming,  and  Prinkipo,  the  chief  of  the 
group,  is  really  beautiful  in  itself;  but  I  saw  it  with  the  more  emo- 
tion from  my  recollections  of  the  past.  Just  nineteen  years  ago,'J 
was  conveyed  hither  from  Pera  almost  in  a  dying  state,  and  here  I 
recovered  my  health.  I  have  always  believed  that  I  owed  my  life 
to  the  sweet  air  and  quiet  of  this  island,  to  the  goodness  of  Madame 
Von  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt,  the  lady  of  the  Netherlands  ambassador, 
and  to  her  Swedish  physician,  who  rescued  me  just  in  time  from  the 
hands  of  an  Irish  practitioner.  The  island  was  not  very  quiet  now. 
It  was  crowded  in  the  habitable  part,  and  evidently  frequented  by 
an  inferior  or  coarser  set  of  people  than  those  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  meet  here.  Of  the  genteel  families  of  the  Fanar,  of  the  graceful 
and  elegant  Greek  ladies,  I  could  not  see  a  single  specimen.  If 
there  were  any  of  the  latter,  they  must  have  been  travestied  and 
spoiled  in  French  dress  and  fashions.  The  village  or  town  by  the 
water's  edge  was  as  roughly  paved  and  as  filthy  as  ever;  but,  although 
many  of  the  wooden  houses  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  to  piepes, 
the  place  had  evidently  grown  somewhat  larger.  Behind  the  village, 
and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  pleasant  green  hills,  partially  covered 
with  low-cut  vines,  the  number  of  detached  villas  had  increased  con- 
siderably, and  one  or  two  of  the  traders  of  Galata  were  laying  out 
gardens  in  a  somewhat  improved  style.  I  saw,  above  most  of  these 
villas,  the  cool  pleasant  house  in  which  I  had  lived.  I  inquired 
after  my  kind  Greek  hostesses.  They  were  dead  :  all  three  of  them 
had  gone,  long  ago,  to  join  the  males  of  the  family,  whose  heads 
had  been  cut  oflf  by  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

They  had  spoiled  the  esplanade  called  "  Magyar,"  by  narrowing 
it,  and  building  houses  upon  parts  of  it.  In  my  time  it  was  kept 
tolerably  clean,  but  it  was  now  over- thronged,  and  no  pains  were 
taken  to  remove  or  lay  the  dust  which  the  Greeks  and  Armenians 
kicked  up  every  evening.  Just  opposite,  on  the  near  island  of 
Khalki,  close  on  the  margin  of  the  smooth  sea,  there  stood  the  fine 
spacious  barracks  which  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  building  in  1828. 
After  being  occupied  some  time  by  troops,  the  building  was,  I  be- 
lieve, turned  into  a  school  for  the  army,  and  then  into  a  naval  school. 
But  of  late  years  it  has  been  empty,  and  entirely  neglected,  and  it 
will  soon  go  to  ruin,  without  any  thought  of  the  large  sums  that  it 
cost.    It  was  said  that,  one  day  when  he  visited  the  place,  Sultan 
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Abdul  Medjid's  foot  slipped  on  landing,  or  his  sillictar  or  sword- 
bearer  dropped  his  sword,  or  some  other  ill  omen  happened;  and 
that,  therefore,  his  highness  has  never  returned  to  the  spot.  But, 
even  without  ill  omens,  it  is  a  general  and  anciently  established 
usage  for  one  Sultan  to  neglect  all  the  buildings  that  have  been 
erected  by  his  predecessors,  unless  it  be  some  mosque.  Sultan 
Selim  shunned  the  palaces  and  kiosks  built  by  his  predecessor.  Sul- 
tan Abdul  Hamed;  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  followed,  shunned  all 
those  which  had  been  built  by  Sultan  Selim;  and  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid  is  now  neglecting  nearly  all  the  edifices  erected  by  his  father. 
It  is  from  this  habit  that  we  see  so  many  kiosks  fall  into  ruins  before 
they  have  had  time  to  grow  old. 

We  also  went  twice  to  the  village  of  San  Stefano,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  I\Iarmora,  but  which  has  little  else  to  recom- 
mend it.  Hither  and  thither  a  small  steamboat  plied  daily  during 
the  summer  season,  while  a  third  and  much  larger  boat  ran  up  every 
evening  to  the  thickly-peopled  villages  on  the  Bosphorus.  Here 
was  decided  improvement.     The  first  time  we  went  with  Mr.  F. 

T ,  and  Mr.  J.  E, .     In  one  of  the  hottest  of  days,  in  the 

middle  of  August,  I  walked  with  them  a  long  way  over  the  neigh- 
boring country,  to  find  that  nearly  everything  was  much  as  I  had 
left  it — that  all  was  barren.  We  ascended  to  the  hill  village  of 
SafFra-keui,  and  there,  in  a  short  but  loud  thunderstorm,  and  in  the 
midst  of  noisy  Greeks,  and  scared  hens,  and  quacking  ducks,  we 
speculated  on  the  meagreness  of  Turkish  poultry,  the  progress  of 
what  was  called  "political  reform,"  and  the  future  prospects  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  high  road  to  Adrianople,  which  ceases  to  be 
a  road  a  mile  or  two  farther  on,  traversed  the  undulating  plain  be- 
neath us ;  of  other  roads  there  was  not  a  trace,  nothing  on  all  that 
wide  expanse  but  rude  irregular  bridle-paths,  which  are  almost  im- 
passable in  winter;  but  from  that  height  we  saw  the  tall  chimneys 
of  the  iron  works,  blast-furnace,  and  cotton  mill  near  Macri-keui, 
and  the  immense  enclosures  and  buildings,  and  engine-houses  for  all 
manner  of  manufactories  that  were  to  he  at  Zeitoun  Bournu;  the 
Armenians  having,  years  ago,  persuaded  the  Sultan  that  the  proper 
way  to  improve  the  country  was  to  begin  by  establishing  in  it  all 
manner  of  manufactures,  and  so  prevent  the  issue  of  money  to  Eng 
land,  France,  and  Grermany;  and  that  by  importing  a  hundred  or 
two  of  foreign  workmen,  and  making  them  teach  their  arts  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  they  could  soon  create  a  Turkish  Manchester 
and  Leeds,  a  Turkish  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  at  Zeitoun  Bournu, 
and  produce  (between  that  place  and  Macri-keui)  every  article  that 
could  be  needed.  Even  if  the  plans  had  been  honestly  carried  out 
by  the  Armenians,  instead  of  being  turned,  as  they  were,  into  mere 
sources  of  jobbery  and  gaspiUagej  this  would  have  been  preposterous 
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— a  putting  of  the  cart  before  the  horse,  a  beginning  at  the  wrong 
end  with  a  vengeance  !  I  will  merely  note  here  that  in  a  country, 
with  most  rich  and  productive  soils,  where  agriculture  might  be  car- 
ried to  an  almost  indefinite  extent  and  variety  of  production,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  best  land  was  untillcd ;  that  the  farming  was 
of  the  rudest,  most  primitive  style;  that  agriculture,  as  a  science, 
was  not  yet  born ;  that  there  was  not,  as  I  have  before  observed,  a 
road  made  in  the  whole  empire;  that  from  a  want  of  a  little  outlay 
of  money  in  draining  and  canalizing,  vast  tracts,  not  excepting  some 
in  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  capital,  close  under  the  walls  of 
Constantinople — not  even  excepting  some  of  the  places  here  beneath 
our  eye  where  the  Armenian  sages  had  established  their  works — 
were  desolated  by  malaria  fevers,  and  rendered  absolutely  pestilential 
during  one  half  of  the  year.     The  day  that  we  were  up  at  Saffra- 

keui,  old  Mr.  H ,  the  English  manager  at  Macri-keui,  was 

making  a  grand  smoke  with  his  furnaces  and  tall  chimneys ;  but 
two  or  three  days  later  the  great  fire  in  the  blasting  furnace  went 
out  for  want  of  coals ;  and  it  was  never  rekindled  again  for  more 
than  six  months. 

The  second  time  that  we  went  to  San  Stefano  was  in  company 
with  Mr.  Carr,  the  United  States'  minister,  who  had  a  house  in  the 
village,  and  Mr.  N.  Davis,  from  South  Carolina,  the  brother  of  Dr. 
Davis,  who  had  charge  of  the  Sultan's  Model  Farm.  We  owed  the 
acquaintance  of  these  gentlemen  to  my  old  friend  Langdon,  and 
through  them  we  became  gradually  acquainted  with  the  whole 
American  colony  at  Constantinople.  And,  thus  early,  I  would  grate- 
fully acknowledge  that  from  these  Anglo-Americans — one  and  all — 
we  constantly  met  with  hospitality  and  acts  of  kindness.  They  and  I 
were  not  always  of  the  same  mind  on  public  matters  and  political  sys- 
tems or  theories;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  men  could  disagree  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner.  In  the  village — badly  enough  lodged.  Heaven 
knows ! — we  found  Dr.  Davis,  his  lady,  and  charming  young  family. 
The  doctor  had  been  in  Turkey  more  than  a  year,  but  Mrs.  Davis,  his 
brother  and  children  had  arrived  only  a  week  or  two  before  us. 
They  quartered  us  in  their  house,  and  made  us  as  comfortable  as 
they  could.  I  was  much  interested  in  the  model  farm,  which,  we 
understood,  was  really  to  serve  as  a  modd,  and  to  be  the  nucleus  of 
agricultural  development  and  improvement,  and  I  soon  became  still 
more  interested  in  Dr.  Davis  himself.  This  seemed  to  me  the  one, 
sole  beginning  at  the  right  end;  and  the  doctor,  then  full  of  energy 
and  hope,  appeared  to  be  the  very  man  to  carry  out  the  plan.  He 
had  been  engaged  nearly  all  his  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  a 
country  whose  soil  and  climate  did  not  very  materially  diflfer  from 
these.  He  had  been  a  planter;  he  was  the  son  of  a  planter,  the 
grandson  of  a  planter.     As  is  very  common  with  men  of  his  condi- 
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tion  in  that  part  of  the  United  States,  he  had  studied  medicine,  and 
had  taken  his  degree  at  Charleston.  His  medical  knowledge  had 
been  useful  on  his  own  estates  and  neighborhood,  and  could  not  fail 
of  being  useful  here.  He  had  been  chiefly  engaged  at  home  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  but  he  had  both  experimentalized  and  practiced 
in  other  branches  of  agriculture,  and  he  was  well  known  in  America 
as  a  writer  on  those  subjects.  With  his  near  neighbor.  Colonel 
Hampton,  of  South  Carolina,  he  had  paid  much  attention  to  stock, 
and  the  methods  of  improving  the  breeds  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  &c., 
and  as  Turkey  most  deplorably  stood  in  need  of  these  improvements, 
he  understood  that  their  introduction  would  be  one  of  his  important 
oflices  at  the  Model  Farm.  Altogether,  he  combined  practice  with 
science  to  that  degree  which  fitted  him  to  be  a  teacher.  He  was  to 
have  under  his  care  and  immediate  control,  upon  the  farm  itself 
where  practice  might  go  hand  in  hand  with  theory,  an  agricultural 
school — the  pupils  to  be  young  men  of  the  country,  Turks,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians.  We  found  him  busily  engaged  in  writing  an  intro- 
ductory lecture,  and  some  elementary  treatises,  which  were  to  be 
translated  by  some  learned  katih  into  Turkish,  it  being,  however, 
implied  that  the  students  were  to  learn  the  English  language.  All 
this  plan — of  which  I  had  heard  nothing  until  we  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople— appeared  to  me  sound  and  promising,  and  for  some 
short  time  I  shared  in  the  doctor's  bright  hopes.  Besides  a  very 
earnest  desire  to  do  that  which  he  thought  he  had  been  honestly 
brought  to  do,  he  was  moved  by  the  strong  impulse  which  one 
feels  when  he  has  placed  nearly  his  all  at  stake.  He  had  sold  his 
plantation,  and  had  removed  his  family  to  a  strange  and  not  very 
propitious  land.  He,  however,  had  not  done  this  lightly.  The 
Turkish  government,  being  at  first  most  especially  desirous  of  im- 
proving the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  was  thought  to  have  mainly 
filled  the  coficrs  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  to  have  enabled  the  son  of  the 
satrap  of  Egypt  to  shake  the  throne  of  the  Sultan,  applied  to  the 
United  States  government,  in  direct  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan, the  Secretary  of  State,  for  an  American  planter  of  character  and 
ability,  competent  to  take  charge  of  the  imperial  Model  Farm,  offer- 
ing a  contract  for  seven  years,  with  a  very  liberal  salary  and  handsome 
provision.  After  several  planters  had  rejected  the  proposals.  Dr. 
Davis,  partly  through  a  well-intentioned  advice  of  Colonel  Hampton, 
accepted  them.  It  was  a  governmental  affair;  and  the  doctor's 
contract,  as  to  particulars,  was  to  be  signed,  and  actually  ivas  signed 
by  Ali  Efiendi,  the  Sultan's  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the  one 
side,  and  by  Mr.  Carr,  the  United  States  minister,  on  the  other. 
Mr.  Buchanan  testified  that  Dr.  Davis  was  in  all  essentials  the  best 
man  they  could  send,  and  the  Porte  acknowledged  the  receipt  of 
this  letter  with  warm  professions  of  gratitude.     When  the  doctor 
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arrived  at  Constantinople,  Reschid  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  by  order 
of  the  Sultan,  gave  a  dinner  to  him  and  Mr.  Carr,  and  treated  him 
with  every  possible  or  allowable  distinction.  The  doctor  believed 
that  the  heart  of  the  Turkish  government  was  in  the  project.  But 
for  ways  and  means  he  was  referred  to  the  Armenians — the  Dadians, 
who  managed  the  Sultan's  gunpowder  manufactories,  and  the  manu- 
factories at  Zeitoun  Bournu  and  Macri-keui,  and  Heaven  knows  how 
many  works  and  projects  besides.  Here  he  at  once  found  impedi- 
ments which  he  never  could  have  foreseen.  Months  passed  away 
before  they  would  fix  upon  a  locality  for  the  farm ;  and  farm  build- 
ings which,  according  to  promise,  ought  to  have  been  finished  by  this 
time,  were  scarcely  yet  begun.  The  Model  Farm  had  been  pointed 
out  to  us  from  Saftra-keui;  but  we  had  not  been  able  to  see  anything 
more  than  a  broad,  unusually  compact,  regularly-shaped  field  of 
vivid  green,  with  two  or  three  light  green  tents  pitched  near  to  it. 
But  the  doctor  had  found  temporary  shelter  for  himself  and  family 
in  San  Steftmo;  fourteen  agricultural  pupils  were  lodged  in  the  corner 
of  a  vast,  deserted  imperial  kiosk  near  the  village ;  the  Armenians 
had  promised  despatch  up  at  the  farm,  and  both  Heschid  Pasha  and 
Ali  Efiendi  had  given  assurances  that  all  things  should  be  made  to 
go  on  smoothly  and  rapidly,  and  that  the  Sultan  was  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  experiment. 

The  farm  was  situated  on  the  highest  part  of  a  very  smooth, 
gently  ascending  plain,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  village,  quite  open  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  ridges  of  Olympus. 
Hundreds  of  acres  of  good  corn  land  lay  all  around  it,  which  had 
not  been  touched  by  the  plough  for  ages.  They  were  beginning  to 
raise  walls  to  inclose  an  immense  parallelogram,  wherein  the  doctor 
intended  to  erect  stables  and  all  the  buildings  and  dependencies  of 
the  farm.  A  dozen  or  two  of  skulking,  lazy  Armenian  masons  were 
at  work,  tapping  the  stones  with  their  mallets  as  though  they  were 
afraid  they  should  hurt  them;  and  after  every  ten  or  twelve  taps 
they  laid  down  their  mallets  and  took  rest.  On  another  part  of  the 
grounds,  we  found  two  Bulgarians  and  eight  or  ten  Turks,  who  had 
been  engaged  as  farm  laborers,  and  who  were  all  squatting  on  their 
hams,  and  smoking  their  pipes  under  the  shade  of  a  rude  tent  which 
they  had  rigged  up.  The  only  men  we  saw  really  at  work  were 
four  emancipated  negroes,  whom  the  doctor  had  brought  from  South 
Carolina.  They  had  been  born  on  his  ftither's  plantation,  and  had 
an  attachment  and  fidelity — an  affection  for  the  doctor  and  his 
children — which  were  both  striking  and  touching.  They  were  fine, 
athletic,  intelligent  men,  and  incomparably  the  best  agricultural 
laborers  we  ever  saw  in  Turkey.  On  a  part  of  the  farm  gently 
shelving  down  towards  a  runnel  or  brook,  we  came  upon  a  fine  cotton 
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field,  which  was  neatly  enclosed  and  very  neatly  cultivated.  The 
seed  had  been  of  the  best  of  the  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  cotton, 
each  pod  of  which  contains  at  least  six  times  as  much  cotton  as  a 
pod  of  that  which  is  usually  cultivated  in  this  country,  the  quality 
of  the  material  being  as  superior  as  the  quantity.  Although,  through 
the  want  of  hands  and  the  other  delays  caused  by  the  Armenian 
managers,  the  seed  had  not  been  sown  until  six  weeks  after  the 
proper  time,  the  cotton  had  come  up  and  thriven  beautifully,  and 
was  now  promising  a  fine  harvest.  Dr.  Davis  considered  that  the 
experiment  had  succeeded;  that  he  had  fully  proved  that  the  best 
American  cotton  might  be  grown  here ;  and  that,  by  distributing  the 
seed  and  showing  the  people  his  processes,  one  great  benefit  would  be 
conferred  on  the  country.  From  other  fields  he  had  reaped  a  tole- 
rably good  harvest  of  wheat ;  and  from  another  a  remarkably  fine 
crop  of  the  large,  beautifully  white,  savory,  and  nutritious  Indian 
corn,  or  maize  (Cook's  corn),  which  has  been  of  late  years  cultivated 
with  so  much  success  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
which  is  there  very  cheap,  and  held  to  be  the  best  of  food  both  for 
man  and  horse.  Decidedly  the  sweetest  and  most  nourishing  "bread 
we  ate  in  Turkey  was  made  of  this  Indian  corn  in  the  doctor's  house; 
and  before  we  left  the  country  we  had  some  opportunities  of  seeing 
what  excellent  nurture  this  corn  was  for  horses.  Mr.  Layard  had 
brought  down  from  Nineveh  a  young  Arabian  mare,  which,  upon 
leaving  for  England,  he  had  entrusted  to  the  friendly  care  of  Dr. 
Davis.  The  mare  arrived  at  the  farm  a  poor,  thin,  shambling,  weedy 
creature;  but  after  a  few  months  she  was  improved  out  of  all  know- 
ledge. Another  Arabian,  sent  to  Mr.  Carr  from  Syria,  had  derived 
equal  benefit  from  the  diet  of  white  maize.  The  doctor's  own 
Turkish  horses — though  poor  under-bred  brutes — also  got  into  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  food  had  the  effect  of  making  the  flesh  firm, 
and  of  improving  the  wind.  The  doctor  mentioned  as  facts  well 
known  in  his  country,  that  Colonel  Hampton,  who  had  brought 
some  of  the  finest  horses  of  England  into  the  Southern  States,  had 
improved  them  by  this  diet ;  and  that  high-bred  English  horses  thus 
fed,  acquired  more  speed  and  more,  power  of  endurance  than  they 
had  had  in  England.  These  are  matters  which  well  merit  attention 
at  home;  it  is  as  easy  to  import  the  white  maize  as  the  inferior  yel- 
low ;  and  from  the  results  that  I  witnessed  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend, not  only  to  breeders  of  horses  and  keepers  of  studs,  but  also 
to  our  bakers  and  pastry-cooks,  to  try  a  few  experiments  without  loss 
of  time.  The  doctor  had  not  yet  been  able  to  form  a  poultry-yard 
— everything  being  so  difl&cult  here — but  he  told  me  he  had  never 
seen  poultry  thrive  as  they  did  upon  this  grain.  To  a  country  like 
Turkey,  where  the  soil  and  climate  nearly  everywhere  (on  an  area  of 
thousands  of  square  miles)  were  admirably  adapted  to  its  growth, 
VOL.  I. — 5 
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the  introduction  of  this  maize  would  surely  be  of  immense  benefit. 
I  was  assured  that,  with  his  very  light  and  cheap  South  Carolina 
plough,  and  the  fixed  but  simple  system  of  cultivation  he  pursued, 
the  doctor  had  produced,  on  one  acre,  more  of  this  com  than  the 
people  of  the  country  had  produced  of  the  common  yellow  maize 
on  six  acres ;  and  that,  even  without  any  change  of  cultivation,  and 
with  the  slovenly  processes  of  the  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 
they  might  grow  on  one  acre  three  times  more  white  maize  than 
they  grew  of  the  yellow. 

From  some  rough  meadows,  which  were  partially  inundated  in 
the  rainy  season,  but  which  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  nature  for 
centuries  (and  to  which  the  doctor  had  been  able  to  do  nothing,  this 
being  his  first  season),  very  abundant  crops  of  not  bad  hay  had  been 
taken.  It  will  appear  incredible,  but  it  is  an  absolute  fact,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  place  in  Turkey  where  they  make  hay  at  all. 
There  was  not  a  single  hay-rick  to  be  seen  anywhere  even  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capital :  we  never  saw  any  until  we  approached 
Kutayah  in  Asia  Minor.  Yes !  the  Turks  were  going  to  make  Man- 
chesters  and  Birminghams,  and  they  absolutely  needed  to  be  taught 
how  to  make  hay !  They  have  no  substitute  for  it.  They  give 
chopped  straw  to  their  horses;  but  the  cows  are  left  to  shift  for 
themselves  on  the  open  fields  and  wild  heaths  or  downs,  which  are 
parched  up,  burned  brown  by  the  heats  of  summer,  and  boggy,  fre- 
quently covered  with  deep  snow  in  the  winter.  Even  in  the  capital, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  good  sweet  milk  during  one-half  of  the  year. 
Of  the  frequent,  and  at  times  terrible  destruction  of  stock  from  want 
of  winter  food,  I  shall  have  frequently  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Sitting  down  with  my  friend  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ground, 
which  is  nowhere  very  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Propontis, 
on  some  loose  stones  that  were  to  form  part  of  his  dwelling-house, 
partially  shaded  from  the  evening  sun  by  a  green  Turkish  tent-cloth, 
and  having  Mount  Olympus  facing  us,  and  the  whole  farm  under 
our  eye,  we  dwelt  upon  the  possible  progress  of  agriculture,  by 
which — and  by  which  alone — the  country  was  really  to  be  improved. 
The  doctor  had  been  induced  to  believe  that  many  of  the  obstruc- 
tions and  delays  had  been  owing  to  the  prolonged  absence  of  Ho- 
hannes  Dadian,  the  real  manager-in-chief  of  all  these  new  enter- 
prises. "I  hope,"  said  the  doctor,  "that  you  will  stop  and  see  us 
through  another  season.  We  are  at  the  very  beginning;  we  have 
scarcely  broken  ground  yet.  But  come  back  in  four  or  five  years, 
and,  if  these  Turks  and  Armenians  keep  their  contract  with  me,  you 
will  see  what  I  shall  have  made  of  this  farm.  I  will  have  those 
meadows  covered  with  fine  cattle ;  I  will  have  an  improved  breed  of 
horses :  this  wide,  bare,  sun-burned  common  will  be  enclosed  and 
cultivated  for  produce  as  well  as  experiment.     The  farm  then  will 
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not  only  pay  its  expenses,  but  render  a  good  profit  to  the  Sultan. 
I  shall  have  turned  out  some  of  these  young  men  qualified  to  teach 
others.  The  common  farmers  of  the  country  will  have  improved. 
They  are  not  so  bad  and  by  no  means  so  stupid  as  they  are  thought. 
A  good  many  of  them  have  come  from  a  long  distance  to  watch  my 
operations,  and  to  obtain  ploughs  like  my  South  Carolinas,  and  seed 
of  this  cotton,  and  white  maize  to  sow.  The  Sultan  and  Grand 
Yizier  have  ordered  that  all  these  things  should  be  distributed 
among  the  country-people,  and  at  first  gratuitously,  in  order  to  give 
improvement  an  impetus,  and  to  encourage  the  people  to  quit  their 
old  routine.  I  have  given  away  a  few  of  my  ploughs  already;  some 
have  gone  up  the  country  towards  Adrianople :  I  have  also  distributed 
some  seed ;  but  I  have  no  stock  to  give  away ;  and,  simple  as  they 
are,  I  cannot  get.  Mr.  H down  at  Macri-keui  to  make  the  iron- 
work for  the  ploughs.     But  Hohannes  Dadian  is  coming.^' 

He  explained  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to  lay  out  the  farm. 
He  had  traced  out  the  line  of  a  good  broad  road  from  the  centre, 
where  we  were  sitting,  down  to  the  village  of  San  Stefano  and  its 
little  harbor :  behind  us,  on  the  opposite  gentle  slope,  this  road  was 
to  be  continued  until  it  struck  the  high  road  to  Adrianople,  which 
formed  on  one  side  the  boundary  of  the  estate  :  another  broad  road, 
cutting  this  one  at  right  angles,  and  running  along  the  front  of  the 
homestead  and  farm  buildings,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  sea-coast, 
was  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  estate :  there  was  to  be  a 
number  of  smaller  roads  and  cross-roads  to  give  easy  access  to  all  the 
principal  enclosures  and  subdivisions.  All  these  roads  were  to  be 
properly  made  and  Macadamized,  limestone  and  other  good  mate- 
rials lying  all  about,  and  granite  and  coarse  marble  being  easily  pro- 
curable. The  principal  roads  were  to  be  planted  with  trees,  each 
with  a  row  on  either  side  of  it.  These  would  form  cool,  beautiful 
avenues,  and  be  in  other  respects  of  immense  advantage.  The  estate 
had  not  a  tree — had  scarcely  a  bush  on  its  whole  surface ;  and  the 
neighboring  country  was  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  equally  bare.  Trees 
would  generate  and  attract  and  retain  that  humidity  for  the  want  of 
which  the  country  was  so  bare  and  burned  from  the  end  of  May  to 
the  beginning  of  September.  In  that  period  of  the  old  Greek 
empire  when  all  this  coast  of  the  Propontis  from  the  walls  of  Con- 
stantinople to  Selyvria  was  a  pleasant  fertile  country,  abounding  with 
towns  and  villages,  and  dotted  all  over  with  villas,  some  traces  of 
which  are  still  to  be  met  by  the  attentive  observer  at  almost  every 
three  or  four  hundred  yards,  the  region  was  well  planted.  Diligent 
plantation  would  soon  bring  back  the  necessary  moisture,  and  shade, 
and  pleasantness;  and  these  broad  plains  would  no  longer  look  in 
summer-time  like  an  Arabian  desert.  Here  and  there,  on  the  broad 
surface  of  the  estate,  the  doctor  intended  to  plant  clumps  of  trees  in 
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onr  park  fashion ;  and  he  had  set  aside  some  acres  near  the  house  or 
rather  near  the  spot  where  the  house  was  to  be,  to  serve  as  a  p6pt- 
nihre  or  nursery-ground,  whereon  all  the  varieties  of  the  most  useful 
and  of  the  most  ornamental  trees  were  to  be  raised,  and  a  stock  of 
young  plants  constantly  kept  for  distribution.  All  over  Turkey 
there  is  either  too  much  wood  or  no  wood  at  all.  The  Turks  have 
been  too  lazy  to  clear  the  matted  forests,  and  too  lazy  and  ignorant 
to  plant  the  bare  places.  Except  the  cypresses,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  have  set  a  tall-growing  tree  in  the  ground  since  they 
conquered  the  country  from  the  Greeks.  My  earnest  friend  felt 
that  no  very  great  advance  could  be  made  in  agriculture  in  this  dis- 
trict without  plantations;  but  Hohannes  Dadian  had  promised  that 
by  the  fall  of  the  year  he  should  have  twenty  thousand  joung  trees 
from  the  European  side  of  the  Black  Sea  and  from  the  opposite  hills 
of  Asia  Minor  to  distribute  over  the  farm  and  to  stock  h\9>  pipinilre ; 
and  this  would  surely  be  a  good  beginning.  The  Sylva  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  rich  and  varied — Turkey  produces  plane  trees  which  are 
rivalled  nowhere,  and  many  other  beautiful  trees  which  are  nowhere 
surpassed.  And  then  the  Sultan,  or  his  ministers  for  him,  had 
intimated  that  plants  that  were  wanting  might  be  purchased  in  all 
the  best  nurseries  of  Europe.  Sitting  on  that  rough  stone,  screened 
by  that  dirty  green  rag  of  cloth,  I  saw  my  friend's  visions  realized ; 
that  void  space  was  dotted  by  groves  waving  in  the  evening  breeze — 
that  bare,  cracked  expanse  of  drab-colored  soil — those  glaring  garish 
slopes  were  traversed  by  shady  avenues  and  covered  with  verdure, 
as  much  hotter  places  are,  just  across  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  where  the 
country  is  studded  with  trees.  A  glance  to  my  left  disturbed  the 
pleasant  vision.  In  the  hollow,  towards  Stamboul,  at  the  distance 
of  a  bare  mile  from  the  spot  on  which  we  were  seated,  there  was 
a  swamp,  a  tract  of  marshy  land,  a  narrow  tract  now,  or  having 
little  visible  water  upon  it,  but  at  other  seasons  I  had  seen  the  water 
stretching  almost  as  far  as  the  village  of  Macri-keui,  and  I  knew  too 
well  that  a  river  or  Jiumaro  that  ought  to  drain  the  upper  country 
was  choked  at  its  mouth  by  broad  sand-banks  which  had  been  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  for  centuries.  It  could  not  be  other  than  a 
caldron  of  malaria.  "  But,"  said  Dr.  Davis,  "  the  miasma  will  not 
much  injure  us  up  here  ;  and  I  have  shown  them  how  easy  it  is  to 
give  a  free  course  to  the  water  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  when 
Hohannes  Dadian  comes  that  will  be  drained.'' 

We  had  pleasant  society  at  San  Stefano.  It  was  here,  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Carr,  that  I  first  met  Dr.  Horatio  Southgate,  a  bishop  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  the  United  States.  This  enterprising  gen- 
tleman had  travelled  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
together  with  some  parts  of  Persia,  and  altogether  he  had  resided 
nearly  twelve  years  in  Turkey.     He  read  and  spoke  with  fluency  the 
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Turkish  language  and  the  modern  Greek.  He  had  written,  and  had 
published  at  New  York,  three  interesting  volumes  of  travels.  I  found 
his  conversation  quite  as  interesting  as  his  books.  He  abounded  with 
information,  and  was  always  ready  to  impart  it.  I  was  indebted  to 
him  for  many  details  respecting  the  state  of  Turkish  society  in  the 
remote  provinces  in  Asia,  the  workings  of  the  system  of  reform,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  empire,  all  drawn  from  personal  and  re- 
peated observation,  and  patient  inquiry.  Dr.  Southgate's  books  and  his 
conversation  had  certainly  the  eflFect  of  dissipating  some  of  those  dreams 
in  which  I  still  indulged.  "  This  young  Sultan,"  said  he,  ^^  is  mild 
and  kind ;  but  his  education  in  the  harem  has  been  most  defective. 
Now  he  lives  almost  entirely  in  his  harem,  and  is  governed  by  the 
caprices  of  women,  who  are  not  only  emptying  his  treasury  by  their 
extravagance,  but  ruining  his  mind  and  body.  And  this  is  the  life 
he  has  been  leading  ever  since  he  ascended  the  throne  as  a  boy  of 
sixteen.  Truth  can  seldom  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  imperial  ha- 
rem, and  the  most  enlightened  of  his  ministers  stand  in  dread  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  women  and  eunuchs.  Although  he  has  made  two  or 
three  short  tours,  he  really  knows  nothing  of  the  wants  and  miseries 
of  his  country.  They  hoodwink  him  wherever  he  goes.  The  places 
and  districts  through  which  he  passes  are  dressed  up  for  the  occasion, 
like  mere  scenic  representations.  He  means  well,  as  far  as  his  very 
limited  knowledge  allows.  So  perhaps  do  two  or  three  of  his  pre- 
sent ministers.  But  they  have  no  instruments  to  work  with.  The 
employes  of  government  are  as  corrupt  and  rapacious  as  ever  they 
were,  and,  whenever  they  are  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  criticisms  of  the  European  ambassadors  and  con- 
suls, they  are  just  as  oppressive  and  cruel.  Now  and  then  you  may 
find  an  exception ;  but  I  never  knew  a  good  Pasha  to  be  left  long  in 
his  place.  As  for  this  Tanzimaut,  which  prescribes  something  like 
an  equal  treatment  of  Mussulman  and  Christian  and  Jewish  subjects, 
it  is  an  inconsistency  and  an  impracticability  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
so  long  as  they  adhere  to  the  Mahometan  laiv  ;  but  go  over  into  Asia, 
and  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey  from  the  capital,  you  will  find 
that  the  '  beautiful  ordonnance'  counts  for  nothing  at  all.  These 
precipitate  Turkish  reformers  have  built  without  a  basis.  They  do 
not  rely  upon  the  old  religious  feeling  of  the  Turks :  they  are  doing  all 
they  can  to  uproot  it ;  that  feeling  has  been  going  rapidly  these  twelve 
years,  and  is  now  almost  gone.  They  have  not  substituted  any  other 
religious  feeling.  They  have  been  mixing  up  the  spirit  of  Voltaire- 
ism  with  the  forms  of  Mahometanism.  They  have  been  patching  up 
an  Oriental  system  with  shreds  and  fragments  of  various  European 
systems.  There  is  no  congruity  :  the  opposite  qualities  will  never 
blend  together."     Dr.  Southgate  and  his  family  lived  all  the  year 
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roimd  at  San  StefanO,  happy  now  in  the  society  of  that  little  Ameri- 
oan  colony,  and  happy  at  all  times  to  be  quiet  and  retired,  and  well 
away  from  the  irksome,  pompous,  yet  most  frivolous  society  of  Pera. 
Another  of  our  excursions  was  to  the  village  of  Therapia,  on  the 
Bosphorus,  where  Lord  Cowley  was  residing.  In  order  to  see  the 
country,  which  I  had  been  told  had  undergone  great  improvements, 
we  went  by  land.  The  track,  impudently  called  a  road,  was  as  I  had 
left  it  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  It  was  dry  and  dusty,  abounding  in 
deep  holes  and  ruts  made  almost  invisible  by  the  thickly  lying  dust. 
Some  bold  people  did  venture  to  go  along  it  in  four-wheeled  carriages 
during  the  dry  weather ;  but  in  the  winter  the  dust  is  mud,  and  many 
a  slough  of  despond  interdicts  such  travelling,  and  renders  it  exceed- 
ingly diflficult  to  make  the  journey  on  horseback.  To  the  left  we 
looked  over  solitude  and  desolation,  but  to  the  right  the  views  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  hills  and  opening  valleys  of  Asia,  were  exquisitely 
fresh  and  beautiful.  I  thanked  Heaven  that  I  could  see  them  once 
more,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world,  I 
could  enjoy  their  beauties  as  keenly  as  I  did  twenty  long  years  ago. 
We  descended  into  the  ravine  above  Therapia,  where,  in  addition  to 
other  distressing  maladies,  I  caught  that  intermittent  fever  which  so 
nearly  sent  me  to  the  grave ;  we  passed  the  house — then  a  pleasant 
one,  but  now  shut  up  and  deserted — where  my  old  friend  C.  Z.  nursed 
me  in  part  of  my  sickness,  and  we  came  down  to  the  busy  port,  and 
the  roughly  paved  but  cool  quays  along  the  Bosphorus,  where  the 
splashing  of  the  strong  current  and  the  fresh  breezes  blowing  down 
from  the  Euxine  revived  us  after  the  baking  and  broiling  we  had 
undergone.  Once  more  I  saluted  the  Giant's  Mount  as  he  stood 
before  us  in  his  majesty — standing  as  a  sentry  of  Asia  over  the  tur- 
bulent Black  Sea.  Over  in  Asia,  close  by  the  Hunkiar  Eskellessi, 
or  the  "  Sultan's  landing  place,"  where,  in  1833,  in  consequence  of 
the  conquests  in  Syria  and  the  triumphant  march  of  Ibrahim  Pasha 
through  Asia  Minor,  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  been  compelled  to  sign 
a  very  humiliating  treaty  with  the  Tzar  of  Russia,  they  were  build- 
ing— I  believe  at  the  old  satrap's  own  expense — a  spacious  yolli  or 
summer  palace  for  Mehemet  AU.  It  was  quite  sure  that  neither  the 
old  Pasha  of  Egypt  nor  his  stricken  son  (or  adopted  son)  Ibrahim 
would  ever  inhabit  the  house  or  even  visit  the  spot ;  but  it  was  the 
fashion  for  every  great  dignitary  of  the  stj^^to  have  a  yolli  on  the 
Bosphorus,  and  so  one  was  in  course  of  erection  for  the  ruler  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  as  a  striking  proof  of  his  fealty.  Near  at  hand  the 
Kussian  troops  had  raised  a  rude  stone  obelisk,  with  an  inscription 
importing  that  they  had  acted  the  part  of  good  allies,  and  rescued 
the  Sultan  from  his  rebellious  vassal.  And  so  doubtful  and  so  care- 
less were  England  and  the  other  great  powers  about  the  fate  of  Turkey 
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at  that  crisis,  that,  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  fleet  and  army, 
Ibrahim  and  his  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Arabs  might  have  marched 
on  without  further  hindrance  or  check  to  Stamboul,  the  "  "Well  De- 
fended,^' and  have  taken  it  upon  summons. 


CHAPTER  in. 


The  most  striking  of  the  Turkish  changes  is  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  administration  of  the  penal  laws.  A  few  years  ago,  all 
the  sentences  were  summary,  and  the  punishments  dreadful.  Capital 
punishments  were  astonishingly  frequent,  and  seemed  to  be  regarded 
with  the  utmost  indifference  by  all  classes  of  Mussulmen.  It  was 
not  often  that  you  could  go  by  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio  without  see- 
ing a  ghastly  exhibition  of  bleeding  heads ;  somewhere  or  other — in 
the  capital,  or  in  the  provinces,  the  yataghan  or  the  bow  string  was 
constantly  at  work.  If  a  Turk  made  any  observation  about  these 
sanguinary  proceedings,  it  was  merely  to  say  that  Sultan  Mahmoud 
was  a  very  powerful  king ;  and  then  he  would  slightly  shrug  his 
shoulders,  and  talk  about  kismet  (destiny).  They  were  all  familiar- 
ized with  the  sight  of  blood,  and  this  no  doubt  tended  to  increase 
the  popular  ferocity.  On  the  accession  of  the  present  Sultan,  a  milder 
spirit,  on  the  part  of  government,  began  to  manifest  itself.  As  exe- 
cutions became  rare — and  they  became  rarer  every  year — the  Turks 
began  to  consider  them  with  emotion,  and  even  with  horror;  the 
old  indifference  to  the  sight  of  blood  departed  from  them  :  they  spoke 
with  astonishment  of  the  frequent  executions  they  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  witnessing  a  few  years  ago.  The  case  of  the  unhappy 
Armenian  renegade  will  be  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  Christen- 
dom. This  man  had  renounced  his  religion,  and  embraced  Islamism, 
and,  after  living  for  some  years  as  a  Mussulman,  he  had  renounced 
the  Prophet,  and  had  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  Christian 
Church  of  his  fathers.  By  the  Koran,  and  all  its  commentators,  by 
law,  and  by  usage,  the  punishment  of  death  must  inevitably  follow 
such  backsliding ;  once  a  Mahometan,  and  always  a  Mahometan,  or 
certain  death  was  the  brief  dogma,  not  only  of  the  Osmanlees,  but 
of  all  the  professors  of  Islamism.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  save 
this  man's  life;  the  young  Sultan  was  known  to  be  averse  to  his 
execution,  but  the  Sheik  ul  Islam,  and  all  the  fanatics  of  Constan- 
tinople, insisted  that,  in  so  solemn  a  case  as  this,  the  law  must  take 
its  course ;  and  in  the  end,  the  poor  Armenian  was  led  out  to  be 
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executed.  But,  instead  of  running  to  the  horrid  spectacle  and  exult- 
ing at  it,  the  Turks  ran  away  from  the  spot,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houses,  and  the  man  who  was  constrained  to  act  the  part  of 
executioner  fainted  when  he  had  performed  his  ofl&ce.  Twenty  years 
ago,  heads  were  cut  off  with  yaieU  de  cceur. 

Only  a  short  time  before  my  arrival  at  Constantinople,  an  Arme- 
nian murdered  a  Turk  in  the  village  of  San  Stefan o.  It  was  a  sad 
and  revolting  story :  The  Armenian  was  a  man  of  lost  character  and 
of  the  most  depraved  habits  j  old  Mehemet,  the  Turkish  victim,  was 
an  honest,  industrious  caiquejee  (or  boatman);  he  was  an  especial 
favorite  with  the  Franks  who  frequented  that  village,  he  was  a 
favorite  with  his  own  people,  with  the  Greeks,  and,  indeed,  with 
all  classes;  for  he  was  always  cheerful,  punctual,  and  obliging. 
One  evening  as  Mehemet  was  passing  one  of  the  coffee-houses  of 
San  Stefano,  near  the  sea,  he  heard  the  cries  and  screams  of  a  Christ- 
ian boy;  rushing  into  the  place,  he  saw  the  ill-famed  Armenian, 
whose  choler  had  been  excited  by  circumstances  too  disgusting  to  be 
mentioned,  beating  the  boy  in  a  cruel  manner.  As  the  villain  had 
drawn  a  knife,  the  people  in  the  house,  who  were  chiefly  Greeks, 
were  afraid  of  interfering :  but  old  Mehemet  boldly  stepped  up,  and 
with  some  gentle  expostulation  placed  himself  between  the  boy  and 
the  Armenian.  Upon  this  the  ruffian  plunged  his  knife  into  the 
bbwels  of  the  poor  boatman ;  Mehemet  fell,  and  then  the  Armenian 
inflicted  several  wounds  on  the  boy,  threw  down  the  knife,  and  made 
an  attempt  to  escape.  He  was,  however,  seized,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Franks  of  the  village  he  was  so  secured  that  there 
was  no  further  chance  of  his  escaping  from  justice.  Dr.  Davis 
hastened  to  the  coffee-house,  but,  before  he  could  arrive,  old  Mehe- 
met had  breathed  his  last.  The  murderer  had  some  powerful  friends, 
and  the  Armenians  generally  were  eager  to  save  his  life.  Petitions 
were  poured  in  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  young  sovereign  shrunk  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  another  execution.  It  was  soon  known 
throughout  Constantinople  and  the  neighborhood  that  the  Sultan 
wished  the  life  of  the  villain  to  be  spared :  overtures  were  made  to 
the  family  and  relatives  of  the  murdered  man.  If  they  would  take 
the  compensation  for  blood  and  life,  in  money,  a  round  sum  would 
be  paid  to  them ;  the  wealthy  Armenians,  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
to  screen  the  character  of  their  community,  would  freely  open  their 
purses.  Such  propositions  were  repeated  over  and  over  again,  but, 
although  the  family  and  connections  of  the  boatman  were  all  poor 
people,  not  one  of  them  would  listen  to  such  a  composition.  They 
all  dwelt  upon  the  heinousness  of  the  Armenian's  offence,  they  all 
united  in  the  cry  of  "  Blood  for  blood."  It  was  said  that  if  only 
one  of  them  had  accepted  the  proposed  terms,  the  Sultan  (whose 
lenity  may  be  thought  to  run  into  excess)  .would  have  commuted  the 
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inevitable  sentence  of  death  into  one  of  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
Bagnio.  But,  as  matters  stood,  the  law  must  take  its  course.  When 
the  Armenian  was  led  out  for  execution,  nobody  could  be  found  that 
would  perform  the  part  of  executioner ;  all  the  Turks  decamped : 
there  was  a  general  run-a-race.  At  last,  a  man  was  pressed  into  the 
service  :  he  struck  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  work  his  face  was  almost  as  pale  and  ghastly  as  that  of  the 
beheaded  Armenian.  There  were  very  few  spectators;  but  the 
kindred  of  the  old  boatman  had  collected  on  the  spot,  and  they 
walked  with  their  bare  feet  through  the  pool  of  blood,  and  then 
departed  with  many  Mashallahs !  (Sod  is  great.) 

Since  my  arrival  in  the  country,  there  had  been  another  flagrant 
case,  in  which  it  might  be  supposed  the  prejudices  of  the  Turks 
would  have  been  most  violently  inflamed.  Paleologus  was  a  Christ- 
ian— a  Greek.  In  his  youth  he  had  wandered  into  Europe,  and 
had  found  his  way  to  Paris ;  Keschid  Pasha,  at  that  time  ambassa- 
dor to  Louis  Philippe,  found  the  youth  in  that  capital,  penniless  and 
in  a  starving  condition ;  he  took  him  into  his  house,  and  fed  and 
clothed  him,  and  finding  or  thinking  that  there  was  a  great  promise 
of  ability  in  him,  he  set  him  to  study  the  European  languages  and 
the  science  of  medicine.  Paleologus  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.,  and 
in  due  time  returned  to  the  East,  where  Reschid  Pasha  continued  to 
be  his  patron  and  protector.  He  lived  chiefly  in  the  Vizier's  house, 
and,  through  that  patronage,  he  obtained  plenty  of  employment  as 
a  physician.  But  Paleologus,  during  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  had 
studied  other  things  besides  medicine ;  he  was  a  finished  petit-maitre, 
a  dandy  in  his  dress  and  manners :  and  he  had  set  himself  up  as  un 
Jwmme  d  bonnes  fortunes.  In  the  French  fashion,  he  had  more 
pleasure  in  boasting  of  his  success  than  in  obtaining  his  conquests 
and  in  enjoying  the  fruits  of  them.  Chiefly  through  his  own  vain 
boastings,  he  was  discovered  in  a  double  intrigue.  Both  ladies  were 
of  rank — at  least  each  was  wife  to  a  member  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. Upon  the  discovery  being  made,  our  French-nurtured  Greek 
behaved  in  the  most  unmanly,  in  the  basest  manner.  He  turned 
accuser  and  denouncer :  he  betrayed  his  friends  and  his  agents,  and 
instead  of  screening  one  of  the  ladies,  which  he  might  have  done, 
he  revealed  all  the  particulars  of  that  amour.  That  frail  lady,  a 
Circassian,  threw  herself  into  the  deep  Bosphorus  by  night.  Per- 
haps she  thought  that,  according  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  a 
sack  would  be  her  shroud,  and  the  sea  her  grave  (or  that  she  would 
be  tied  up  in  a  sack  and  drowned),  or  it  might  be  that  she  was  mad- 
dened by  shame  and  remorse,  or  by  the  conviction  that  she  h^d  been 
betrayed  by  her  Christian  paramour,  and  had  forever  lost  her  position 
with  her  Turkish  husband.  As  it  was  Bamazan,  and  as  the  Osman- 
lees  sit  up  far  into  the  night  at  this  season,  the  boatmen  of  the  house 
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were  awake,  smoking  their  pipes,  by  the  side  of  the  channel.  They 
heard  the  splash,  they  saw  the  form  of  a  female,  and  they  reached 
it  in  time  to  save  the  frail  one  from  drowning.  All  these  facts, 
which  were  very  soon  known,  caused  a  great  excitement  among  the 
Turks.  Some  of  them  said  this  was  a  natural  consequence  of  copy- 
ing the  manners  of  the  Franks.  Some  thought  that  Paleologus 
could  not  escape  death,  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  two  ladies. 
Yet  how  did  it  all  end  ?  In  no  more  than  this — Paleologus  was  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Candia  (Crete) — the  fair  Circassian  was  sent,  or  was 
said  to  be  sent,  away  to  Trebizond,  and  the  other  lady,  being  divorced 
in  the  simple,  short,  summary  manner  of  the  Mussulmen,  was  sent 
home  to  her  mother,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  A  few 
years  ago,  not  one  of  the  three  would  have  had  any  chance  of  escaping 
death.  Rumors  were  spread  that  the  brothers  and  cousins  of  the 
ladies  were  mad  with  fury  against  the  Greek  doctor,  and  hints  were 
given  that  Paleologus  would  not  live  very  long  in  the  place  of  his 
exile ;  but  if  the  doctor  should  be  cut  off,  it  would  not  be  by  the  law, 
or  by  the  will  of  the  Sultan,  or  government.  There  were  also  reports 
that  the  husband  of  the  Circassian,  being  very  uxorious,  and  still 
enamored  of  his  beautiful  wife,  would  soon  take  her  back  again — 
if,  indeed,  he  had  not  done  so  already.  The  starch  Turks,  the 
enemies  of  all  reform  and  of  all  change,  twisted  their  moustachios, 
turned  up  the  whites  of  their  eyes,  wondered  what  things  were 
coming  to,  and  complained  of  the  decay  of  morality.  Alas !  that 
there  should  be  vices  among  them  compared  with  which  the  crime 
of  Paleologus  becomes  a  virtue.  In  this  particular,  one  of  these  two 
duped  and  wrathful  husbands  was  said  to  be  about  the  worst-famed 
man  in  all  Stamboul. 

On  extending  my  travels  a  little,  I  very  soon  found  that  the  com- 
parative gentleness  of  the  Mussulmen  did  not  entirely  spring  from 
the  disuse  of  capital  punishments;  that  the  mercy  of  government 
was  local,  and  limited  in  a  great  measure  to  the  capital;  and  that, 
as  Dr.  Southgate  had  asserted,  the  rulers  in  the  provinces  could  be 
as  oppressive  and  as  cruel  as  ever. 

There  was  certainly  a  fearful  increase  of  crime  at  Constantinople. 
Many  here,  like  my  friend  at  Smyrna,  thought  that  this  was  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  too  great  leniency  of  the  government.  I  believe 
it  rose  rather  from  a  too  great  and  sudden  influx  of  population  in 
the  capital  {partly  from  foreign  countries  and  partly  at  the  expense 
and  draining  of  the  provinces),  from  an  ineflficient  police,  which  was 
at  once  corruptj  indolent,  and  stupid,  and  from  that  general  demo- 
ralization which  always  attends  the  decay  and  decomposition  of  a 
country.  Here,  too,  it  was  very  confidently  asserted  by  many  that 
the  transgressors  were  almost  entirely  British-protected  subjects,  or 
Maltese,  or  Ionian  Greeks.     But  the  assertion  was  absurd.     The 
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Christian  side  of  the  Golden  Horn  swarmed  witli  the  Hellenic  sub- 
jects of  King  OthOj  who  counted  many  desperadoes  among  them, 
and,  Heaven  knows !  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Sultan  now  dwelling 
in  the  capital  are  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  honestest  and  quietest 
of  people.  Then  again,  over  in  Constantinople  Proper,  among  the 
Turks  themselves,  unwonted  robberies  and  assassinations  were  now 
and  then  heard  of  in  spite  of  all  the  care  taken  to  conceal  them. 

The  Ohristian  part  of  the  suburbs  certainly  seemed  in  the  way 
of  becoming  uninhabitable  for  decent,  quiet  people.  It  was  not 
safe  to  go  after  sunset  through  the  lower  streets  of  Galata  and  To- 
phana  unless  you  went  armed  and  attended.  Nocturnal  house- 
breaking, street  robberies,  and  the  like,  did  not  stop  down  by  the 
water-side;  they  ascended  the  diplomatic  hill  of  Pera.  Between  the 
8th  of  August  and  the  7th  of  September  we  had  them  every  night, 
as  regularly  as  the  fires.  It  was  a  revival  of  Juvenal's  ancient 
Rome  by  night.  I  know  not  how  many  murders  or  stabbings  were 
crowded  in  that  brief  space  of  time.  I  have  noted  in  my  journal 
the  two  which  made  the  most  noise.  A  Russian,  in  passing  the 
corner  of  a  street,  was  stabbed  and  robbed,  and  this  at  an  hour 
when  the  shops  were  yet  open,  and  plenty  of  people  in  the  streets. 
Nobody  interfered  or  made  any  effort  to  seize  the  assassins.  The 
wounded  man  mustered  strength  enough  to  walk  to  the  door  of  a 
coffee-house  kept  by  a  Greek  Rayah.  The  Greeks  within,  seeing 
the  blood  pouring  from  his  side,  and  dreading  to  be  committed  if 
he  should  be  found  there  by  the  police,  bleeding  to  death,  or  dead, 
threw  him  headlong  out  of  the  shop,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him. 
The  Russian  fell  on  the  hard,  sharp  stones  of  the  street,  and  there 
died.  A  few  nights  after  this,  a  French  officer  perished  in  the  same 
way.  Monsieur  Gros  was  second  surgeon  on  board  the  French 
steam-frigate  "  Le  Cuvier :"  as  he  was  returning  alone  one  evening 
to  his  boat  which  he  had  left  by  the  wharf  at  Tophana,  he  was 
assailed  in  the  principal  street  of  Galata  by  three  men,  who  sprang 
upon  him  from  a  dark  corner,  and  who  did  not  leave  him  until  each 
of  them  had  more  than  once  plunged  his  knife  or  dagger  into  his 
body.  M.  Gros,  badly  wounded  as  he  was,  crawled  to  the  wharf, 
got  into  his  boat,  and  returned  to  his  ship.  For  a  day  or  two,  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery;  but  an  awful  gash  in  the  lower 
bowels  proved  mortal,  and  he  now  lies  in  the  French  burying-ground. 
Here  jealousy  was  said  to  be  the  motive  of  the  vile  assassination; 
but  it  should  appear  that  the  love  of  plunder  went  hand-in-hand 
with  the  passion  of  revenge ;  for  I  was  told  that  M.  Gros's  watch 
and  purse  were  both  gone.  In  each  of  these  cases  numerous  arrests 
were  made,  but  without  leading  to  any  discovery  of  the  real  mur- 
derers. Many  complained  that  there  was  no  getting  voluntary 
evidence  from  any  party,  not  hesitating  to  say  that  confessions 
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ought  to  be  extracted  by  the  bastinado  and  acutcr  tortures,  as  had 
been  practiced  only  a  few  years  ago.  But  there  was  different  ground 
of  complaint.  The  Turkish  authorities  and  police  made  a  broad 
cast  of  the  net,  not  looking  at  their  intended  prey,  but  catching  all 
they  could,  and  keeping  the  most  innocent  in  prison  until  they  paid 
for  their  liberation.  In  numerous  instances,  men  were  said  to  have 
been  arrested  solely  because  they  could  afford  to  'pay^  and  in  all  pro- 
bability would  fay  a  good  sum  to  avoid  the  disgrace  and  the  danger 
of  being  sent  to  a  horrible,  pestilential  prison.  It  was  notorious 
that  several  thriving,  decent  men  were  seized,  and  tha^  a  set  of  beg- 
garly ruffians,  to  whom  suspicion  might  very  well  attach,  were  never 
in  any  way  molested. 

If  such  things  could  happen  in  the  capital,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  the  course  of  justice  did  not  run  very  smooth  in  the  distant 
pashaliks.  No  doubt  a  good  many  of  our  lonians  and  Maltese  who 
deserved  punishment  got  ofif  scot-free.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
in  too  many  cases,  sentences  were  passed  upon  the  evidence  of  paid 
false  witnesses,  who  swarm  here,  and  that  innocent  men  were  pun- 
ished as  guilty.  By  our  old  capitulations  (as  in  the  case  of  France, 
Austria,  and  other  Christian  powers)  our  subjects,  of  all  degrees, 
when  detected  or  suspected,  were  to  be  given  up  to  our  consuls,  and 
not  to  be  subj[ected  to  the  Turkish  law,  but  to  be  tried  in  our  manner. 
As  the  number  of  our  protected  subjects  increased  so  greatly,  this 
was  felt  as  a  great  inconvenience.  Our  consuls  could  not  stow  away 
so  many  prisoners.  To  try  them,  without  any  aid  of  lawyers,  and 
too  often  without  any  knowledge  of  law,  was  ticklish  work,  and 
might  at  times  prove  dangerous ;  and  where  could  they  send  those 
they  condemned,  for  their  imprisonment,  transportation,  or  execu- 
tion ?  They  could  not  send  them  anywhere,  or  dispose  of  them  in 
any  manner  without  entailing  heavy  expenses.  And  to  whom  were 
these  expenses  to  be  charged!'  To  the  island  of  Malta? — No !  To 
Corfu,  Zante,  and  Cephalonia  ? — No !  Then  the  expenses  could  be 
borne  only  by  the  English  people,  who  might  very  rationally  mur- 
mur at  them.  Besides,  the  Turks  had  long  been  complaining  that 
mere  consular  law  was  an  insufficient  check,  and  of  late  they  had 
been  insisting  that,  since  their  administration  of  justice  had  been 
purified  and  rendered  so  humane,  England  might  very  well  leave 
her  protected  subjects  to  be  tried  by  a  Turkish  court.  And,  by  a 
recent  arrangement,  the  peccant  lonians  and  Maltese  were  handed 
over  to  a  Turkish  court ;  it  being,  however,  provided  that  the  British 
consul  should  attend  at  the  trials  and  see  fair  play.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  hardly  ever  a  consul  in  the  country  that  understands  the 
languages  spoken  in  it,  and,  generally,  these  high  functionaries  are 
above  this  kind  of  work,  and,  indeed,  any  kind  of  work  that  entails 
a  sacrifice  of  ease  and  comfort.    Our  consul-general  at  Stamboul  was 
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said  never  to  attend  the  trials.  The  over-worked  vice-consul  had  no 
time;  and,  judging  from  what  I  saw  myself,  the  whole  duty  of  at- 
tendance in  court  devolved  on  a  Perote  drogoman  attached  to  the 
consulate,  who  appeared  to  me  to  possess  neither  the  ability  nor  the 
firm  integrity  essential  to  the  proper  discharge  of  such  offices.  With- 
out believing  the  hundredth  part  of  the  complaints  and  stories  told 
by  the  Maltese  and  lonians,  I  can  still  credit  that  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  they  did  not  get  fair  play,  and  some  in  which  it  might 
suit  the  Perote  drogoman  to  be  careless  or  indifferent,  if  not  worse. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  character  of  my  dog  dependent  on  the 
pleadings  of  such  an  advocate,  or  the  decisions  of  such  a  court. 

Highway  robberies,  which  had  been  so  rare,  were  now  frequently 
heard  of.  Twice  within  a  week,  over  in  Asia,  couriers  were  stopped 
and  robbed ;  and,  a  little  later,  the  poor  courier  who  was  going  from 
Constantinople  to  Belgrade  was  robbed  and  murdered.  Bands  were 
reported  to  have  taken  the  field  at  various  and  distant  points.  One 
of  them,  in  the  European  provinces,  had  recently  given  many  proofs, 
not  only  of  its  existence,  but  also  of  its  activity. 

Boumelia  was  ringing  with  the  exploits  and  atrocities  of  a  papas, 
or  priest,  who  surpassed  the  Abbe  de  Watteville,  and  may  rival  Don 
Giro  Anicchiarico,  the  celebrated  Neapolitan  priest-robber.  Even 
in  this  country,  where  all  the  passions  are  violent,  and  sudden 
plunges  into  guilt  and  blood  of  frequent  occurrence,  the  deeds  of 
this  man  excited  astonishment  and  horror. 

Papas  Lollio  was  born  and  brought  up  in  a  Grreek  village  between 
Heraclea  and  Adrianople.  In  time  he  became  the  leading  priest  of 
the  district.  For  many  years  his  life  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
generality  of  the  Grreek  clergy :  he  rigidly  kept  the  interminable, 
constantly  recurring  fasts  of  his  church ;  he  got  devoutly  drunk  at 
the  feasts  of  the  Virgin,  and  all  other  high  festivals ;  he  abused  the 
Eoman  Church  and  the  Armenian ;  and  he  extracted  piastres  or  paras 
from  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peasantry  wherever,  and  when- 
ever he  could.  He  was  great  against  ghosts,  and  evil  spirits,  and 
infernal  vampires;  no  demon  could  withstand  his  exorcisms.  He 
was,  every  inch,  a  village  papas,  and  was  respected  conformably.  All 
things  went  well  with  him  until  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago, 
when  his  wife  died  and  he  became  hotly  enamored  of  another  woman. 
There  were  those  who  said  that  his  love  for  this  other  woman  began 
some  time  before  his  wife's  death,  and  that  that  death  was  brought 
about  by  a  subtle  poison  administered  by  the  holy  man.  As  soon 
as  decency  permitted.  Papas  Lollio  applied  to  his  suffragan,  the 
Bishop  of  Heraclea,  for  a  dispensation  allowing  him  to  marry  again. 
By  the  severe  canons  of  the  Greek  Church  a  papas  can  only  marry 
once  in  his  lifetime ;  and  if  his  first  wife  die  he  must  pass  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  in  solitary  widowhood.  Dispensations  are,  however, 
VOL.  I. — 6 
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now  and  then  granted  j  and  some  do  say  that  they  may  nearly  always 
ht  howjht.  The  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  however,  positively  refused  to 
grant  any  such  dispensation  to  Papas  Lollio,  and  Lollio  went  mad 
with  rage  and  fury  at  his  refusal.  Cutting  off  his  long  heard,  he  put 
it  in  his  cannilaf  or  sacerdotal  cap,  and  sent  beard  and  cap  to  the 
bishop.  This  was  declaring,  in  an  energetic  manner,  that  he  no 
longer  considered  himself  a  priest.  He  then  clapped  a  red  skull-cap 
and  a  rakish  many-colored  turban  on  his  head,  put  pistols  and  yata- 
ghan into  his  girdle,  slung  a  carbine  across  his  shoulders,  and,  with 
two  comrades  of  congenial  spirit,  took  to  the  roads  and  began  to  live 
at  large.  Either  by  force  or  of  her  own  free  will  the  woman  he  had 
%  wanted  to  marry  followed  him  from  his  village;  and  she  was  said  to 
**  •  be  still  living  with  him.  Papas  Lollio  was  soon  heard  of  as  one  of 
the  most  desperate  brigands  that  had  ever  infested  the  country.  It 
should  appear,  from  the  multitude  of  assassinations  and  robberies 
committed,  that  he  must  have  increased  the  number  of  his  band. 
When  every  attempt  to  seize  him  had  failed,  the  Bishop  of  Heraclea 
ordered  Strati,  the  Exarque  of  Kalivria,  to  hunt  him  down,  and,  at 
any  price,  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  dead  or  alive.  The  poor 
exarque,  obedient  to  the  bishop,  exerted  himself  very  strenuously, 
and,  although  he  could  not  catch  the  nimble-footed  robber,  he  gave 
him  and  his  comrades  great  uneasiness.  Hereupon  the  papas  swore 
that  he  would  take  bloody  vengeance  on  the  exarque.  About  three 
months  ago.  Strati  was  absent  from  his  home  pursuing  Lollio,  or  con- 
certing measures  by  which  he  might  either  be  caught  in  a  trap  or 
starved  into  a  surrender.  The  too  confident  exarque  left  in  his  house 
at  Kalivria  his  son,  a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  his  son's  bride, 
a  pretty  young  woman,  and  some  thirty-five  thousand  Turkish  pias- 
tres, the  savings  of  his  whole  life.  One  night,  when  the  village  was 
buried  in  sleep.  Papas  Lollio  and  his  comrades  burst  into  this  house, 
killed  the  watch-dog,  and  gagged  all  the  inmates.  The  first  research 
was  for  the  money,  which,  as  usual,  was  hid.  To  force  confession 
of  the  hiding-place  the  papas  had  recourse  to  torture.  With  the 
flint  of  his  gun  he  brutally  lacerated  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  legs, 
arms,  and  breast  of  the  young  bride.  Tenacious  of  the  money,  and 
having  wonderful  fortitude  and  powers  of  endurance,  the  exarque's 
daughter-in-law  resisted  a  very  long  time ;  but,  at  last,  her  anguish 
wrung  from  her  the  disclosure  of  the  hiding-place.  Papas  Lollio 
rushed  to  the  spot  and  found  the  treasure.  He  then  returned  to  the 
young  woman  he  had  so  barbarously  tortured,  and  plunged  his  yata- 
ghan into  her  bowels.  At  the  same  time  one  of  his  band  did  the 
like  by  her  husband,  the  unlucky  exarque's  son.  The  next  morning 
disclosed  a  scene  of  horror  to  the  people  of  Kalivria.  When  the 
facts  reached  the  ears  of  the  Turkish  authorities  of  the  district,  high 
consultations  were  held,  and  a  terrible  stir  was  made  all  over  the 
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country.  Many  persons  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  prison 
of  Ouzoon-Keupri  J  but  neither  Papas  Lollio  nor  any  one  of  his 
band  could  be  caught.  They  had  gained  the  mountains  and  forests 
and  were  safe.  The  Exarque  Strati  and  his  kinsmen,  and  the  kins- 
men of  his  slaughtered  daughter-in-law,  had  dipped  their  handker- 
'chiefs  in  the  blood  of  the  two  young  victims,  had  taken  the  vow  to 
have  blood  for  blood,  and  neither  to  shave  their  beards  nor  know 
repose  until  they  had  caught  the  diabolical  papas  and  put  him  to 
death ;  but  those  who  knew  the  wild  nature  of  the  country,  and  the 
agility  and  cunning  of  Lollio,  were  of  opinion  that  the  beards  of  the 
Strati  would  be  very  long  before  the  priest-robber  was  overtaken. 

The  passport  system  was  of  no  effect  either  in  preventing  crime 
or  in  detecting  or  securing  the  criminals.  If  it  has  not  been  found 
to  have  had  any  such  effect  in  populous  and  civilized  countries,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  produce  any  in  a  wild  most  thinly  peopled 
country  like  Turkey,  where  there  are  no  high  roads,  and  where 
scarcely  anybody  knows  how  to  read.  Here  any  man  may  use 
another  man's  passport,  or  present,  with  scarcely  any  risk  of  detec- 
tion, a  passport  a  year  old,  and  made  for  a  totally  different  route, 
except  in  the  large  towns,  which  can  always  be  avoided  or  entered 
clandestinely.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  pointed  out  the  uselessness  of 
this  system,  which  Sultan  Mahmoud  was  then  introducing  for  the 
first  time  at  the  instigation  of  some  of  his  French  and  Italian  advisers. 
It  was  then  only  in  its  infancy,  and  yet  was  very  odious  to  the  Mus- 
sulmen,  and  now  and  then  very  oppressive  to  the  Eayah  subjects. 
But  it  has  now  grown  into  a  full-sized  grievance.  Nobody  is  allowed 
to  move  for  even  a  short  distance  without  a  tesker^  or  pass,  which 
is  not  to  be  obtained  without  paying  for  it ;  and,  once  having  been 
made  a  source  of  revenue  and  of  private  jobbery  and  profit,  this 
grievance  will  not  be  very  speedily  abated.  Compared  with  what 
we  had  to  give  for  signing  and  counter-signing  our  passports  in  other 
countries,  it  was  a  small  matter  that  we  had  to  pay  at  the  teskerd 
office;  but  the  sum  was  of  importance  to  the  poor  people,  and  the 
Rayah  peasant  in  the  provinces  was  often  made  to  pay  double  the 
prescribed  fee. 

In  another  respect,  the  march  of  Frank  civilization  was  far  from 
being  pleasant.  Twenty  years  ago,  a  traveller  might  take  on  shore 
whatever  he  thought  proper,  and  might  move  his  baggage  from  place 
to  place  without  being  molested  by  custom-house  officers  or  any  of 
that  irksome  family.  Now  we  could  not  embark  a  small  portman- 
teau and  a  carpet  bag  for  the  Princes'  Islands  or  San  Stefano  with- 
out being  hailed  and  stopped  by  dirty  little  Turks  with  sticks  in  their 
hands.  We  generally  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  giving  backshish. 
If  you  refused  to  bribe,  they  hauled  your  effects  away  to  the  custom- 
house, and  made  you  lose  the  steamer,  or  incur  another  expense  by 
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keeping  your  hired  caique  waiting.  The  number  of  these  creatures 
of  prey  must  be  very  great :  I  believe  they  lived  entirely  on  their 
bribes.  But  sometimes,  on  returning  to  Constantinople,  this  species 
of  bribery  would  not  carry  one  through.  In  Tophana  and  Galata, 
the  cavasses  and  soldiers  would  stop  the  Armenian  hamals  or  por- 
ters carrying  the  luggage,  and  kick  them  and  thrash  them  soundly  if 
they  had  not  a  custom-house  teskerfe  to  show  for  it.  This  had  so 
worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  hamals  that  they  would  hardly  carry 
the  smallest  parcel  for  you  from  the  wharves  to  Pera  (or  even  from 
one  house  to  another  in  Pera)  unless  you  went  through  all  the  forms 
and  submitted  to  all  the  delay.  Thus  was  departed  one  of  the  few 
real  comforts  the  traveller  had  enjoyed  in  the  Ottoman  dominions. 
The  Turks  said  that  all  this  was  alia  Franga — quite  Frank  fashion 
— according  to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations.  "Ha!''  said  an  old 
Frank  merchant  of  the  place,  "  you  see  what  comes  of  civilizing 
Turks.  People  have  been  putting  fiscal  notions  and  European 
systems  into  their  heads.  They  cling  to  the  worst  of  these;  and,  as 
they  are  now  so  poor,  they  render  them  more  oppressive."  There 
was,  however,  another  reason :  the  customs  nearly  all  over  the  empire 
were  farmed  by  the  sharp  Armenian  seraffs,  who  paid  for  them  fixed 
annual  sums  to  government,  and  who  of  course  made  by  them  as 
much  money  as  they  possibly  could — not  but  that  they  were  con- 
stantly robbed  by  the  understrappers  of  their  own  race  and  by  the 
Turks  they  were  obliged  to  employ. 

I  have  some  reason  to  remember  the  close,  confined,  utterly  con- 
fused and  riotous  custom-house  down  at  Galata,  which  a  short-sighted 
man  could  scarcely  approach  without  the  danger  of  getting  his  eyes 
knocked  out  by  the  queer  long  poles  of  the  hamals  or  by  the  bars 
of  iron  they  were  carrying ;  and  in  which  one  could  hardly  stand 
without  the  risk  of  getting  his  legs  broken  by  the  rude  stupid  por- 
ters who  were  rolling  and  tossing  bales  and  cases  in  all  directions, 
and  without  the  slightest  attention  to  the  personal  safety  of  any  one. 
In  clearing  our  baggage,  the  second  day  after  our  arrival,  from  the 
Vassitei  Tidjaret,  the  Turks,  though  tolerably  well  backshished, 
stopped  a  case,  which  contained  books  and  maps  for  our  own  private 
use,  together  with  a  small  supply  of  English  writing-paper,  and  a  few 
articles  of  no  value  or  use  except  to  the  owner,  but  necessary  and 
indispensable  to  me.  They  carried  the  wooden  case  away  to  their 
horrible  dogana.  Upon  iilquiring  the  reason,  I  was  told,  to  my 
astonishment,  that  this  too  was  alia  Franga;  that  they  knew  that 
I  was  not  a  dealer,  and  that  the  books,  &c.,  were  for  my  private  use, 
and  would  be  carried  away  with  me  back  to  England ;  but  that  the 
Porto  some  time  ago  had  thought  it  expedient  and  proper  and  con- 
ducive to  morrality  to  establish  a  censorship  or  a  board  to  examine 
all  the  books  that  were  brought  into  the  country,  and  that  my  books 
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must  pass  through  this  ordeal  before  I  could  have  them.  I  believe 
that  this  beautiful  regulation  was  passed  before  the  enlightened 
Reschid  Pasha  was  prime  minister,  but  now,  that  it  was  enforced 
with  more  rigor  than  ever,  he  was  Grand  Vizier,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  practice.  I  believe  that  the  mention  of  morality  drew  from 
me  a  bitter  smile,  for  I  knew,  before  now,  the  prevailing  morals  of 
the  place,  and,  this  time,  I  had  already  seen  shops  in  Galata  and 
Pera  plentifully  stocked  with  the  most  demoralizing  and  obscene  of 
the  spawnings  of  the  modern  press  of  Paris.  My  books  consisted 
of  a  few  historical  works,  some  volumes  of  old  travellers,  and  a  few 
books  of  reference,  mostly  in  English — a  language  as  yet  known  to 
very,  very  few  of  the  Sultan's  subjects,  of  whose  morah  the  govern- 
ment was  taking  so  much  care.  I  mentioned  the  detention  of  my 
case  to  a  gentleman  up  in  Pera,  who  happened  to  be  a  great  friend 
(or  so  he  told  me)  of  the  Bey  over  in  Constantinople,  that  was  cen- 
sor-in-chief. With  Perote  politeness  he  volunteered  his  services, 
promising  to  go  to  the  learned  Turk  (who  did  not  know  a  word  of 
English),  and  get  my  poor  imprisoned  books  released  immediately ; 
and  who  kept  his  promise  as  Perotes  do.  I  repeatedly  mentioned 
the  circumstance  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  two  other  Perotes 
who  were  engaged  as  drogomans  in  the  service  of  England,  and  who 
were  well  paid  for  doing  very  little.  They  said  it  was  tres  ennuyant 
— trls  htte  de  la  part  des  Turques  ;  but  they  volunteered  no  assist- 
ance. When  I  saw  Lord  Cowley,  I  told  him  of  my  misadventure, 
and  he  promised  to  send  one  of  the  cavasscs  of  the  embassy  to  libe- 
rate the  case.  This  cavass  I  never  saw.  His  lordship  very  proba- 
bly forgot  so  trifling  a  matter;  and  then  it  was  not  diplomatic  but 
consular  business.  I  next  applied  in  form  to  Mr.  Comberbach,  the 
consul-general.  To  my  polite  note  I  received  no  answer ;  but  on 
the  next  day  an  understrapping  drogoman  of  the  consulate  came 
and  told  me  that  he  had  orders  to  act,  and  that  if  I  would  send  my 
son  with  him  down  to  Galata  he  would  recover  the  books,  which 
were  not  liable  to  any  duty,  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  de- 
tained so  long.  On  a  broiling  day  my  boy  went  down  to  the  cus- 
tom-house, and  toiled  up  the  Pera  hill  again,  and  came  back  without 
the  books.  The  man  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  customs  had  bullied 
the  drogoman,  and  had  told  him  that  the  case  had  gone  over  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  he  must  wait  until  it  was  sent  back  again  by 
the  revising  Bey.  Some  days  after  this,  we  met  the  drogoman  iu 
the  streets  of  Pera,  and  he  asked  us  very  coolly  whether  we  had 
recovered  our  case.  Upon  my  telling  him  that  I  had  not,  and  that 
I  was  greatly  inconvenienced  for  the  want  of  it,  and  was  going  to 
speak  to  the  Vice-Consul,  he  aflfe'cted  much  concern,  and  marched 
down  again  to  the  dogana,  taking  my  son  with  him.  The  answer 
they  got  this  time  was  that  the  Bey  had  not  had  time  to  examine 
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the  bookS;  and  that  they  might  come  again  in  a  few  days.     Of  the 
consular  drogoman  we  saw  nothing  more.     My  son  had  two  or  three 
more  fruitless  marches  to  the  custom-house.     At  last — after  twenty 
days'  delay  and  inconvenience — we  passed  by  the  dogana  one  morn- 
ing, and  were  told  that  the  books  were  there,  and  that  we  might 
have  them.     One  of  the  custom-house  officers  led  us  through  the 
dangerous  ground-floor,  and  conducted  us  to  a  room  up  stairs,  where 
we  saw  our  poor  case  broken  open,  with  the  books  tossed  into  it 
quite  alia  Tiirca.     There  was  another  and  a  larger  case  standing 
close  by,  and  addressed  to  somebody  up  in  Pera.     It  was  opened 
and  disordered  like  our  own  ;  and,  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  thrown 
on  the  dirty,  dusty  floor,  were  a  number  of  volumes  which  had  been 
abstracted  from  it,  and  which  there  was  no  intention  of  restoring  to 
it.     The  Turk,  who  spoke  a  little  lingua  Franca,  brought  us  a  parcel 
of  those  books  from  the  corner,  saying  "iVon  passare!  non  star 
huono  /"     These  interdicted  volumes  were  translations  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  modern  Greek,  published  by 
our  London  Bible  Society.     I  asked  the  man  why  they  could  not 
pass — why  he  called  them  not  good.     He  replied  like  a  parrot, 
"  Nbn  star  huono!     Star  Protestante  !     Star  buono  per  fogo  !"     I 
told  him  that  I  was  a  Protestant,  and  that  those  books  had  been 
printed  in  my  country.    He  repeated, '' Protestante  non  star  buono!'* 
Here  another  secret  oozed  out.     The  intolerant  Armenians,  who 
were  supreme  over  all  the  custom-houses,  and  who  had  earnestly 
recommended  the  establishment  of  this  censorship,  had  turned  the 
machinery  to  their  own  purpose,  being  alarmed  at  the  progress  made 
by  the  American  missionaries  in  bringing  over  some  of  their  own 
people  to  Protestantism.     This  custom-house  officer  was  a  Mussul- 
man, an  illiterate,  ignorant  Turk ;  what  did  he  know  of  the  difference 
between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  or  of  any  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Christian  Church?     Assuredly  nothing.     The  Turks  had  only 
recently  learned  the  word  Protestante;  and  to  them — or  to  the  be- 
lievers and  bigots  among  them — all  denominations  of  Christians 
were  ghiaour,  were  birds  of  a  feather,  or  swine  of  the  same  hide  and 
bristles.     This  new  notion  must  have  been  put  into  their  heads  by 
the  Armenians,  who  may,  however,  have  been  aided  by  some  of  the 
Frank  bigots  of  Catholicism  living  in  Pera.     The  censorship  had 
been  first  recommended  to  the  Porte  upon  other  grounds,  and  as  a 
state  measure  and  a  branch  of  political  police.     The  Greek  subjects 
of  King  Otho  were  said  to  be  inundating  Turkey  with  Greek  books 
and  pamphlets  calculated  to  excite  the  Greek  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
to  revolt  and  rebellion  against  his  paternal  government.     "  Stop  the 
introduction  of  these  wicked  books,  and  you  will  be  safe,"  said  the 
Armenians.     I  was  told  that  the  Bey,  who  played  the  part  of  cen- 
8or-ia-chief,  was  aided  and  assisted  by  certain  Armenians  who  had 
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some  skill  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  by  a  renegade  Greek 
priest  who  could  read  the'  Romaic.  During  our  stay,  the  Bey  was 
removed  to  some  other  and  totally  different  office,  and  one  of  the 
journals  of  Constantinople,  which  was  incessantly  boasting  that  the 
toleration  of  the  government  was  perfect,  and  that  tliouglit  was  no- 
where more  free  than  in  Turkey,  in  announcing  his  removal  praised 
him  for  having  discharged  his  duties  as  censor  with  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence. 

When  my  case  of  books  was  carried  down  stairs,  our  Turk  told 
us  that  we  must  pay  137  piastres  for  them.  I  thought  that  I  had 
misunderstood  his  lingua  Franca,  but  we  had  with  us  that  intelli- 
gent young  man  C- ,  who  spoke  Turkish  perfectly,  and  now  acted 

as  our  drogoman.  There  was  no  mistake  ]  we  must  pay  the  money 
or  we  could  not  have  our  books.  At  first  I  refused  to  submit  to 
this  extortion ;  but  I  sorely  wanted  my  case,  and  upon  consideration 
I  told  him  that  I  would  pay  the  money  if  they  would  give  me  a 
tesker^  or  paper  to  show  that  they  had  made  me  pay  it.  The  Turk 
said  that  I  should  have  the  teskerd,  but  that  I  must  pay  down  the 
piastres  first.  By  this  time  we  had  got  up  to  the  stall  or  recess  in 
which  the  chief  doganiere — a  Turk  dignified  also  with  the  title  of 
Bey — was  seated  cross-legged,  like  a  joss  in  a  Chinese  pagoda.  The 
uncouth  savages  from  Lake  Van  were  bawling  and  yelling  in  a 
frightful  manner,  and  tossing  their  bales  and  heavy  packages  about. 
I  was  almost  stupefied  with  the  noise,  and  really  expected  to  get  my 

legs  broken.     C spoke  to  the  Bey,  who  told  us  that  we  must 

pay  the  money  at  another  ofiice,  and  then  come  back  for  the  taskere. 
Our  little  Turk  led  us  to  an  opposite  corner  of  the  same  noisy  and 
confused  ground-floor,  where  another  Turk  was  sitting  in  another 
recess.  Having  paid  our  piastres  here,  we  returned  to  the  Bey,  who 
stroked  his  black  beard  and  told  us  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to 
give  tesker^s  in  such  circumstances.  We  said  that  we  had  been 
promised  the  paper,  and  expected  to  have  it.  He  replied  that  a 
tesker^  was  of  no  use ;  that  he  should  know  very  well  that  we  had 
paid  the  money,  and,  finally,  that  he  would  not  give  the  receipt. 

C ,  who  was  not  afraid  of  him,  as  the  consular  sub-drogoman 

had  been,  told  him  that  he  had  told  us  an  untruth,  that  they  had 
played  us  a  trick,  and  that  I  would  lodge  a  complaint  at  the  British 
embassy.  "  Let  him  do  so,^'  said  "the  Bey,  who  then  turned  away 
his  head  with  Mussulman  scorn  and  honorable  indignation.  At  the 
gateway  of  the  custom-house,  we  were  stopped  by  a  ragged  old  Turk 
who  demanded  backshish,  telling  us  that  it  was  he  who  had  brought 
the  books  back  from  the  Bey's  over  in  Constantinople.  To  avoid 
further  detention  in.  that  horrible  place  I  gave  him  five  piastres.  A 
tiny  bit  of  paper  was  then  put  into  the  greasy  hand  of  an  Armenian 
hamal,  and  two  of  that  fraternity  taking  charge  of  our  case,  we 
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marched  in  mournful  procession  up  towards  Pera^  and  our  comer  of 
the  little  burying-ground. 

This  strange  censorship  touched  me  in  a  sensitive  part.  Here 
was  gone  another  of  the  traveller's  comforts  of  former  days.  In 
1827-28,  no  such  thing  was  thought  of.  But  here,  too,  I  was  told 
by  my  old  friend  that  it  was  all  alia  Franga;  that  we  must  needs 
civilize  the  Turks,  and  that  now  we  were  seeing  what  we  got  by  it. 
As  a  preventive  of  the  dangers  the  Turks  and  Armenians  appre- 
hended, this  censorship  was  utterly  ineffectual.  The  Greeks  could 
smuggle  in  just  as  many  books  and  pamphlets  as  they  chose  :*  the 
Protestant  missionaries,  with  nearly  equal  ease,  introduced. transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures,  and  numerous  other  works ;  and  of  all  the 
poor  myrmidons  of  the  custom-house,  there  was  not  one  who  would 
not  shut  his  eyes  for  a  bribe. 

The  internal  workings  of  the  reformed  system  of  administration 
broke  upon  me  by  degrees,  and  most  frequently  through  accidental 
observations.  It  was  in  this  way  I  first  learned  that  the  govern- 
ment had  fixed  an  octroi  duty  on  all  the  provisions  consumed  in  the 
Christian  suburbs,  and  had  at  the  same  time  established  maximum 
prices  for  meat,  fish,  fruit,  &c.  &c.  One  morning,  near  the  beauti- 
ful square  fountain  at  Tophana,  we  saw  a  Grreek  gardener  selling  ripe 
fresh  figs.  The  fruit  in  his  basket  looked  so  tempting  that  we  were 
going  to  buy  some,  when  two  Turkish  cavasses  came  up  and  seized 
the  Greek  in  a  savage  manner.  What  had  the  gardener  done?  He 
had  been  selling  his  fruit  for  a  few  paras  more  the  oke  than  the  price 
fixed  by  the  governor  of  Tophana.  "  But  my  figs,"  said  the  poor 
Greek,  "  are  figs  of  the  best  quality ;  are  very  fine  figs ;  people  will- 
ingly pay  the  price  I  ask  for  them.  I  cannot  force  them  to  buy. 
People  will  pay  a  poor  man  a  few  paras  the  more  rather  than  eat 
the  common  figs.  Where  is  my  sin  ?  Amaun  !  Amaun  !  What 
wrong  have  I  done  ?"  The  cavasses  told  him  that  he  had  thrown 
dirt  upon  the  law;  that  figs  were  figs,  and  all  of  one  price;  that  he 
had  taken  more  paras  the  oke  than  was  fixed  by  the  governor,  and 
must  go  to  prison  for  it :  and,  making  the  gardener  put  his  basket 
of  luscious  figs  on  his  head,  and  giving  him  a  kick  behind  to  quicken 
his  pace,  they  marched  off  with  him  to  those  filthy,  abominable 
dungeons  in  Tophana,  which  are  left  unchanged,  and  are  enough  to 
give  disease  or  death  to  the  victim  that  is  sliut  up  in  them  for  a 
short  time.  How  long  the  poor  grower  and  vender  of  figs  remained 
there  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  was  assured,  by  one  who  well  knew  the 
u.sages  of  the  authorities,  and  the  secrets  of  the  prison-house,  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  liberated  until  the  Turks  had  eaten 

•  In  two  Greek  shops  in  Galata,  they  were  publicly  exposing  and  selling 
the  very  books  and  pamphlets  of  which  the  government  had  so  much  fear. 
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up  all  his  figs,  and  had  made  him  pay  a  fine  in  money.  This, 
thought  I,  is  a  pretty  way  of  encouraging  a  man  to  grow  good  fruit. 
Figs,  grapes,  and  melons,  and  all  the  fruit  we  got  up  at  Pera,  though 
not  very  dear,  were  detestably  bad.  Most  other  articles  of  consump- 
tion were  both  dear  and  bad.  In  every  way,  living  was  quite  as 
expensive  there  as  in  London.  For  our  poor  accommodation  and 
wretched  diet  we  paid  as  much  as  we  should  have  done  in  a  comfort- 
able hotel  at  home;  and,  seeing  the  very  heavy  rent  he  gave  quarterly 
to  his  Turkish  landlord,  and  the  dearness  of  everything  that  was 
eatable  or  at  all  drinkable,  I  am  quite  sure  that  poor  Tonco  Vitalis 
could  not  have  made  much  by  us.  The  owner  of  his  house  was  a 
Turk,  living  over  in  Constantinople ;  a  Turk  and  a  Pasha.  Like 
every  pasha  I  heard  of,  he  was  deeply  in  debt  with  the  Armenian 
money-lenders.  He  could  not  afford  to  let  our  easy  host  run  in 
arrears.  When  the  rent  was  due,  a  cavass  appeared,  and  if  the 
money  was  not  paid  to  him  he  reappeared,  and  came  till  he  got  it. 
When  business  was  bad — when  there  was  a  dearth  of  foreign  travel- 
lers, owing  to  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  and  its  progeny  of 
revolutions,  I  have  known  the  cavass  appear  at  our  corner  of  the 
little  burying-ground  three  times  in  one  day. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


The  Mahometan  Lent  or  Moon-Fast  of  Ramazan  commenced  four 
days  after  our  arrival  in  the  capital.  It  interfered  very  much  with 
my  proceedings.  I  could  scarcely  see  any  Turk  of  note,  or  any  of 
the  public  establishments  I  wanted  to  see.     Through  the  friendly 

assistance  of  Mr.  F.  T we  gained  admission  to  the  artillery 

hospital  at  Tophana,  and  some  of  the  works  there  connected  with 
the  ordnance;  and  this  was  nearly  all  we  achieved.  I  went  three 
times  over  to  the  Porte  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  some  of  those 
to  whom  I  had  brought  letters.  That  vast  but  paltry  edifice  was 
well  nigh  deserted  entirely.  Some  of  the  ministers,  at  very  uncer- 
tain hours,  came  down  from  the  Bosphorus,  and  assembled  an  hour 
or  two  for  the  dispatch  of  business  in  a  kiosk  on  the  edge  of  the 
Golden  Horn;  but  there  was  no  seeing  them  there,  even  if  one  had 
known  the  proper  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  busi- 
ness and  a  few  pipes,  they  got  to  their  caiques,  and  so  back  to  their 
yoUis.  At  home  none  of  them  receive  visits  with  very  good  grace 
at  this  season.  They  are  always  ill  or  engaged,  which  generally 
means  that  they  arc  sleeping. 
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Everybody  knows  that,  during  this  terrible  moon  of  Ramazan, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  setting  thereof,  none  of  the  faithful 
may,  by  the  law  of  the  l*rophet,  taste  a  morsel  of  bread  or  sip  a 
drop  of  water,  or  so  much  as  take  one  short  whiff  of  the  body-and- 
Boul  reviving  tchibouque.  And  this  year  it  happened  that  the  move- 
able Ramazan  fell  among  the  longest  and  hottest  days  of  the  year — 
and  this  year,  1847,  happened  to  have  the  hottest  summer  that  had 
been  known  at  Constantinople  for  a  very  long  while.  The  fasting 
ordeal  was  exhausting  and  terrible  to  some  of  the  devout,  who 
obeyed  the  Koran  to  the  letter.  The  poorer  of  the  Turks,  obliged 
to  labor  abroad  for  their  daily  bread,  in  the  scorching  sun,  with  even 
the  blessed  refreshment  of  water  denied  them,  drooped  and  fell  sick. 
The  hard-working  boatmen  plying  up  and  down  the  Bosphorus 
swooned  and  fainted  in  their  caiques,  before  the  sunset  gun  could 
tell  them  that  they  might  drink  and  eat  and  smoJce.  The  rich  may 
feast  well  through  the  night,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  cool 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  channel,  and  sleep  or  doze  through  the 
day.  With  them  Ramazan  is  nothing  but  a  turning  of  night  into 
day,  and  day  into  night.  Many  of  the  new  school  are  believed  to 
show  little  regard  to  the  fast;  but  they  are  obliged  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice to  appearances.  There  is  an  interruption  of  the  ordinary  inter- 
course of  life,  and  gloom,  and  discomfort,  and  irritability  are  very 
observable  among  the  great  body  of  the  Osmanlees  so  long  as  the 
Ramazan  lasts.  The  fast  had  not  been  at  all  noted  for  edification 
and  penitence,  and  charity  and  good  works.  The  Turks  were  usually 
said  to  commit  more  crimes  during  their  Ramazan  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year.  It  struck  me,  however,  that  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  capital  fasted  with  better  humor  now  than  formerly.  A 
new-school  Turk  would  tell  me  the  reason — it  was  because  a  great 
many  of  them  had  emancipated  themselves  from  prejudice  and 
(secretly)  broke  the  Ramazan. 

It  was  anomalous,  and  very  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Koran, 
but  the  Turkish  ladies  chose  this  very  month  of  Ramazan  to  show 
themselves  most  abroad,  or  to  make  the  greatest  display  of  their 
charms  and  their  splendor.  On  the  afternoon  of  every  Friday 
(their  Sabbath)  the  large,  irregular,  but  at  least  open  square,  near 
the  barracks  and  palace  and  ofiices  of  the  Seraskier  Pasha,  which 
stand  over  in  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  was  converted  into  a  Hyde  Park  or  Champs 
Elysdes,  or  Prado,  the  wives  of  the  pashas  and  other  grandees 
parading  up  and  down,  and  round  and  round,  in  arubas,  telik^s, 
kotchys,  and  (some  few)  in  light,  gay,  and  really  elegant  small  open 
carriages,  made  chiefly  at  Vienna.  Although  this  open  space  was 
almost  the  only  part  of  Constantinople  where  a  carriage  could  be 
driven  at  all,  it  was  uneven,  rough,  and  dusty,  the  inequalities 
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giving  such  rumbles  and  jolts  as  to  try  the  springs  of  the  carriages 
rather  severely — for,  without  counting  children,  each  dame  of  quality 
had  generally  two  or  three  friends  with  her,  and  Turkish  dames  of 
quality  are  apt  to  be  embonpoint.  It  used  to  astonish  us  how  they 
packed  themselves  up  in  those  vehicles,  and  how  two  small  horses— 
and  at  times  but  one — could  drag  them  and  the  vehicle  over  such  a 
road.  Those  who  were  most  alia  Franga  had  their  coachman  seated 
before  them  on  a  coach-box  or  driving-seat ;  the  more  cautious  made 
their  driver  walk  on  foot,  holding  the  reins  rather  short,  in  his  two 
hands;  but  in  either  case  there  was  generally  a  man-servant  at  either 
side  of  the  carriage,  to  be  prompt  with  his  assistance  in  case  of  an 
upset.  Beyond  a  snail's  pace,  or,  at  most,  what  the  Italians  call 
Bishop's  pace — pasm  da  3Ionsignore — they  never  went,  and  certainly 
never  could  go  without  the  exceeding  great  risk  of  a  catastrophe. 
The  grandest  of  the  ladies  were  attended  by  a  sworded  man  on 
horseback,  being  generally  a  Nubian,  of  neutralized  gender,  but  in- 
solent, and  fierce  enough  to  look  at.  These  creatures  very  frequently 
behaved  as  if  there  was  no  Tanzimaut;  nor  were  the  fellows  trudg- 
ing on  foot  by  the  sides  of  the  carriages  remarkable  for  their  civility 
to  Rayahs  or  Christian  strangers.  The  ladies  of  quality,  particularly 
when  young,  wore  small  thin  yashmacs,  made  of  stuff  as  light  and 
transparent  as  the  silken  gauze  of  old  Cos;  and,  while  they  affected 
to  conceal  every  feature  except  the  eyes,  they  made  an  indecorous, 
brazen  display  of  their  necks  and  breasts ;  and,  that  the  eye  might 
be  the  more  surely  and  strongly  attracted,  they  wore  glittering  dia- 
monds on  the  neck  and  bare  bosom.  I  stop  far  short  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  length  to  which  immodesty  was  carried.  Surely  their 
husbands  and  the  Oulema  had  better  make  them  burn  their  yash- 
macs, show  their  faces,  and  cover  that  which  ought  not  to  be  seen. 
In  the  trim  I  have  mentioned,  we  saw  pass  and  repass  before  us  the 
chief  wives  of  half  the  magnates  of  the  empire,  not  excepting  its 
spiritual  lords  and  ghostly  fathers.  The  poor  Turks  of  the  capital, 
who  had  got  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  spectacle,  thought  little  of 
it,  or  said  it  was  Tanzimaut  or  destiny.  But  the  poor  Osmanlees 
from  the  interior,  or  from  the  Asiatic  provinces,  were  struck  all  of  a 
heap.  Not  one  of  these  Asiatics,  if  he  returned  soon  to  his  native 
district,  but  would  report  that  the  Prophet's  beard  was  defiled  in  the 
Holy  City,  that  the  Osmanlees  of  Stamboul  were  all  turning  ghiaours, 
and  their  women — worse. 

Once  or  twice  we  rambled  a  good  deal  farther  into  the  city  than 
the  square  of  the  Seraskier  Pasha;  and  on  another  occasion  we  rode 
from  Pera  across  the  Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  and  along  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  landward  walls  of  the  city  from  the  Golden 
Horn  to  the  Propontis,  and  entering  by  the  Selyvria  gate,  we  took  a 
devious  course  through  the  submural  quarters  to  the  heart  of  the  old 
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oifcy,  and  then,  by  fresh  zig-zags,  to  the  Seraglio,  the  acute  angle  of 
that  triangle  and  end  of  Constantinople.  At  first,  I  was  deceived 
as  to  the  populousness  of  the  place,  having  been  struck  by  an  increase 
of  houses  in  one  or  two  of  the  districts.  But,  upon  closer  examina- 
tion— and  on  our  return  from  Asia  Minor  we  had.  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  this — I  became  convinced  that,  although  the  houses  of 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  were  more  numerous,  the  habita- 
tions of  the  Turks  were  less  so  than  in  1828.  The  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  deceptive;  the  Seven  Hills  of  the  Eastern  Rome, 
with  the  valleys  between,  looking,  at  a  little  distance,  as  though  they 
were  completely  covered  with  buildings.  Within  the  city  walls 
there  are,  in  reality,  numerous  void  spaces  where  no  habitations  have 
stood  any  time  within  the  last  century.  Some  of  these  desolate 
spots,  in  the  midst  of  Constantinople,  being  traversed  by  roads  sel- 
dom frequented,  are  perfect  solitudes,  where  one  may  sit  and  muse 
on  the  mutabilities  of  glory  and  greatness,  and  the  decay  of  empires, 
as  among  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  in  the  desert,  and  with  scarcely  more 
chance  of  being  disturbed.  Others  of  these  open  spaces  are  con- 
verted into  orchards  or  kitchen  gardens.  The  quarters  they  separate 
have  different  names,  different  inhabitants,  very  different  habits. 
They  are  like  six  or  seven  large  villages  enclosed  within  the  old 
walls  of  a  city.  Take  away  the  mosques  and  the  minarets,  which 
show  out  always  so  beautifully,  and  sometimes  so  grandly,  and  you 
see  hardly  anything  but  mean  wooden  houses,  nearly  everywhere 
going  to  ruin,  and  threatening  to  fall  upon  your  head.  Besides  the 
old  void  spaces,  we  found  many  new  ones  caused  by  conflagrations 
of  recent  date ;  and  of  these  last  some  were  of  considerable  extent. 
If  they  occurred  in  a  district  (or  village)  inhabited  by  Greeks,  or 
by  Armenians,  or  by  Jews,  you  were  almost  certain  to  see  that  they 
were  gradually,  and  at  times  rapidly  building  new  houses  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  which  had  been  burned ;  but  if  they  occurred  in 
a  wholly  Mussulman  quarter,  and  that  quarter  was  not  near  to  the 
Porte  or  the  bazaars,  the  unsightly  ruins  remained  as  the  conflagra- 
tion had  left  them,  and  builder  or  carpenter  was  rarely  seen  at  work. 
The  fact  often  struck  me,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  my  attention  by 
a  very  intelligent  Englishman,  who  had  been  living  some  six  years 
in  the  country,  and  studiously  noting  year  by  year  its  changes  and 
its  decline.  Whole  rows  of  Turkish  houses  most  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  sides  and  ridges  of  hills,  overlooking  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and 
the  Asiatic  Coast,  and  being  in  my  time — though  only  of  wood — 
rather  stately  edifices,  had  entirely  disappeared  in  some  parts,  and 
were  decaying  and  (to  appearance)  deserted  in  others,  The  class  of 
Osmanlees  that  occupied  them  has  been  obliterated.  Men  of  old 
families  living  on  their  revenues  from  hereditary  estates  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Empire ;  and  the  highe*  class  of  Oulema, 
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who  derived  large  incomes  from  tlie  endowments  of  the  mosques, 
are  nearly  all  sunk  into  poverty  since  the  government  has  taken 
those  endowments  and  vakoofs  into  its  own  hands.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  was  a  great  leveller;  he  both  dreaded  and  hated  men  of  here- 
ditary rank  and  property ;  and  his  son  and  successor,  Sultan  Abdul 
Medjid,  whose  ministers  and  advisers  have,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
been  raised  from  the  very  lowest  grades,  has  carried  out  the  levelling 
operation  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  now  be  said  there  are  no 
men  of  note  or  mark  left,  except  such  as  are  in  the  immediate  ser- 
vice of  government,  and  occupy  its  highest  posts;  for,  while  the 
chief  ministers  and  leading  pashas  are  enormously  paid — paid  far 
more  than  any  of  our  ministers  in  England — all  the  rest  of  the 
employes,  civil  or  military,  are  but  poorly  recompensed.  The  lovers 
of  dead  levels  ought  to  go  to  Turkey.  Verily,  two  reforming  Sul- 
tans have  democratized  the  land  more  than  revolutionists  have 
democratized  France. 

In  the  Christian  and  Jewish  quarters,  there  was  a  teeming  popu- 
lation.* Greek,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  children  swarmed  in  their 
streets.  In  the  Turkish  quarters  you  saw  hardly  any  children,  and 
there  was  generally  a  dullness  and  stillness  of  the  grave.  The 
Greek  houses  were  often  over-crowded,  having  each  two  or  three 
families  within.  A  Mussulman  family  must  live  by  itself.  Many 
of  the  Turkish  houses,  not  burned  and  not  yet  falling,  were  shut  up ; 
and  in  that  state  they  remained  in  the  winter  season,  when  all  those 
who  had  country  houses  on  the  Bosphorus  had  quitted  them  and 
come  into  town.  From  all  my  observations  and  inquiries,  I  conclude 
that,  notwithstanding  the  drain  made  upon  the  provinces,  the  Mus- 
sulman population  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  its  number  to  what 
it  was  in  1828;  and  that  whatever  increase  of  inhabitants  there  may 
be  in  the  capital  and  its  vicinity,  is  to  be  put  down  to  the  account  of 
the  Rayahs. 

Most  of  the  streets  in  the  Turkish  quarters  were  better  paved  and 
far  cleaner  than  those  of  Galata  and  Pera;  but  the  superiority  of 
cleanliness  may  arise  from  the  inferiority  of  population  and  traffic. 

One  evening,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  I  stopped,  not  without  inte- 

*  I  believe  I  ought  to  except  the  quarter  of  the  Fanar,  where  the  famiUes 
of  the  Hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  other  Greeks  formerly  em- 
ployed by  the  Porte  in  diplomacy,  and  the  heads  of  the  Greek  Church,  used 
formerly  to  reside.  This  quarter  seemed  to  me  (though  as  filthy  as  ever)  to 
be  less  peopled  than  when  I  last  was  in  it.  Many  of  the  old  Fanariote 
Gr^k  families  are  extinct  or  dispersed.  I  believe  tliat  a  good  many  of  the 
Fanariotes  have  gone  to  live  over  in  Pera,  where  they  dress  like  Franks,  and 
are  not  distinguishable  from  them.  The  large  house  in  which  I  used  to  visit 
ray  old  friend  the  Patriarch  of  Mount  Sion  was  shut  up,  as  were  several 
other  large  houses  I  knew — which  were  dingy  and  poor  enough  without, 
but  not  devoid  of  comforts  and  luxuries  within. 
VOL.  I. — 7 
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rest  and  emotion,  before  the  spacious  white  marble  Tourbd  which 
contains  all  that  is  left  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  The  last  of  the  many 
times  that  I  saw  the  energetic  potentate  was  close  by  this  very  spot, 
when  he  was  full  of  life  and  health,  and  looked  like  one  almost  cer- 
tain to  attain  his  three  score  years  and  ten.  His  robust,  vigorous 
frame,  his  magnificent  breadth  of  chest,  his  most  striking  counte- 
nance, proud,  haughty,  and  handsome,  and  his  large  jet  black  very 
peculiar  eyes  (I  never  saw  eyes  like  them),  which  looked  you 
through  and  through,  and  which  were  never  quiet,  all  rose  before 
me.  He  was  quiet  enough  now!  Disappointment  and  excess, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  and  brandy,  had  sent  him  prematurely  to  his  grave ; 
and  here  he  lay  in  a  wooden  sarcophagus  covered  with  rich  Cashmere 
shawls,  and  his  red  fezz  and  blue  tassel  at  the  head.  A  greater  con- 
trast between  a  son  and  his  father  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  than  in 
the  person  and  character  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  who  is  frail, 
narrow-chested,  dull-eyed,  sickly-looking,  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  that  is  gentle  and  amiable,  but  not  very  intellectual, 
and  with  features  that  are  not  at  all  handsome. 

In  our  walks  and  rides  we  were  very  frequently  put  to  great  in- 
convenience by  the  more  provident  part  of  the  population  who  were 
thus  early  laying  in  their  stores  of  winter  fuel,  and  performing  all 
the  necessary  operations  of  hewing  and  splitting  trunks  and  arms  of 
trees  in  the  open  streets  and  even  in  the  most  thronged  thorough- 
fares. Up  at  Pera  matters  were  still  worse.  For  nearly  a  week 
there  was  no  passing  through  the  main  street  without  risk  of  being 
maimed  or  blinded,  because  the  "  respectables"  were  laying  in  their 
fire-wood,  and  rough,  awkward  Turks  and  Armenians  were  splitting 
it  up  with  great  heavy  axes,  on  the  rough  stone  pavement,  in  the 
midst  of  the  street,  making  splinters  and  heavier  fragments  fly  about 
right  and  left,  before  you  and  behind  you.  Then,  after  escaping 
through  these  perilous  passages,  one  was  almost  sure  to  be  soon 
stopped  by  a  long  string  of  donkeys,  partly  carrying,  partly  dragging 
(with  a  grinding  noise)  long  unplaned  planks  and  poles  for  building 
up  houses  that  had  been  burned  down;  and  as  the  drivers  of  these 
poor  brutes  took  no  more  care  of  the  eyes  and  limbs  of  those  that 
were  passing  than  was  taken  by  the  hewers  of  fire-wood,  everybody 
was  obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  himself,  and  proceed  with 
extreme  caution.  If  the  Turks  consider  themselves  a  clean  people, 
they  must  surely  have  extraordinary  ideas  of  cleanliness.  I  have  a 
theory  that  all  the  people  in  this  country  have  a  natural  liking  for 
stinks ;  and  the  reader  will  see  before  long  that  I  had  plentiful  ma- 
terials whereon  to  raise  that  theory.  I  have  even  seen  Franks,  not 
native  to  the  soil,  but  long  habituated  to  its  practices,  sit  and  smoke 
their  pipes  by  the  hour  in  places  that  absolutely  turned  us  sick  in  a 
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minute.  On  either  side  of  the  Grolden  Horn,  the  unowned  dogs  may 
still  be  called  the  only  scavengers. 

I  had  seen  Sultan  Mahmoud's  tacticos  or  regulars  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  formation,  and  rather  strange  soldiers  they  were.  In 
1828,  their  uniforms  were  half  European  and  half  Oriental.  Those 
very  imperfectly  disciplined  troops,  composed  in  good  part  of  un- 
formed striplings,  almost  disappeared  in  the  defensive  war  against 
the  Russians,  which  was  terminated  in  the  summer  of  1829  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople.  The  present  regulars  are  composed  of  better 
materials,  and  are  better  dressed.  With  the  exception  of  the  ugly, 
inconvenient,  and  unhealthy  fezz,  or  red  cap,  their  uniforms  may 
now  be  said  to  be  entirely  European.  The  best  regiments — the  Sul- 
tan's guards — would  have  looked  tolerably  neat  but  for  a  terrible 
slovenliness  about  the  legs  and  feet.  All  the  soldiers  were  slip-shod. 
Their  boots  and  shoes,  which  were  evidently  never  touched  by  brush, 
much  less  by  blacking,  were  badly  made,  and  big  and  clumsy,  and 
went  far  to  spoil  their  whole  appearance. 

A  few  weeks  before  our  arrival,  there  was  a  grand  field-day  down 
in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the  Sultan  being  present.  They 
manoeuvred  about  10,000  men,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  and  per- 
formed a  sham-fight,  with  a  crossing  of  bridges,  a  passages  by  boats 
or  pontoons,  &c.  A  Swiss  officer  who  was  on  the  ground  gave  us 
but  a  poor  account  of  the  affair.  Instead  of  being  mounted  on  his 
charger,  as  his  father  Mahmoud  would  have  been,  the  Sultan  sat 
under  a  splendid  tent,  and  so  looked  on  at  his  ease. 

Of  the  navy,  we  saw  a  little  more  than  we  could  see  of  the  army, 
for  the  season  had  come  for  the  short  annual  trip  down  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  out  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  thence  round  the  princi- 
pal islands  of  the  Archipelago,  which,  not  having  been  ceded  to  the 
Greeks  of  King  Otho,  yet  belong  to  the  Turks.  A  few  days  after 
our  arrival,  we  saw  the  Capitan  Pasha,  who,  as  usual,  was  a  lands- 
man and  wholly  ignorant  of  maritime  affairs,  get  under  weigh  with 
a  squadron  of  five  or  six  ships  of  the  line,  three  or  four  frigates,  a 
corvette,  and  two  very  large  brigs.  Most  of  these  vessels  were  well 
modeled,  beautiful  hulls,  having  been  built  under  the  direction  of 
foreigners.  The  corvette,  built  in  America  and  purchased  by  the 
Sultan,  was  thought  to  be  as  perfect  a  hull  as  ever  floated.  But  in 
all  of  them,  the  rigging,  the  trim,  the  handling  of  the  yards,  the  set- 
ting of  the  sails,  were  deplorably  bad.     Our  friend  H said  that 

they  were  enough  to  throw  a  sailor  into  fits.  They  are  now  very 
shy  of  employing  the  Greeks,  who  make  excellent  mariners.  The 
Turks  are  decidedly  anti-aquatic,  and  they  are  never  kept  long 
enough  afloat  at  a  time  to  learn  anything.  The  Sultan's  mariners 
are  generally  ashore  nine  months  in  the  year,  or  if  on  shipboard,  it 
is  only  at  anchor  in  the  Golden  Horn,  or  in  the  Bosphorus.     In  the 
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open  sea  and  on  a  wind  I  do  not  believe  that  the  squadron  we  saw 
take  its  departure  could  have  kept  its  own  against  three  or  four  Eng- 
lish or  American  frigates. 

Admiral  Walker  was  ungratefully  used  by  the  Turks.  So  was 
every  European  officer  and  man  of  honor  that  entered  their  service. 
I  never  could. hear  of  one  exception.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
any  adventurer  repair  hither  with  a  project,  no  matter  how  absurd 
it  may  be,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  find  a  greater  or  less  reward. 
Many  are  the  lessons  they  have  had,  but  it  should  seem  that  they 
like  to  be  duped  by  impostors.  The  funds  are  low,  the  resources  of 
the  Empire  are  getting  exhausted,  but  Turkey  is  still  a  land  of  pro- 
mise for  schemers  without  skill  and  charlatans  without  principle. 
There  was  hardly  a  pasha  but  had  his  pet  man  of  this  class.  The 
total  number  of  the  adventurers  collected  in  Pera  and  Galata,  and 
all  intriguing  against  one  another,  traducing  one  another,  and  being 
in  daily  humor  to  cut  one  another's  throats,  must  have  been  very 
considerable.  Yet  all  these  fellows  lived,  all  got  money  before  they 
beat  a  retreat;  and  when  they  were  gone,  what  cared  they  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Turks,  or  for  anything  else  ?  Some  of  the  projects 
with  which  they  had  deluded  and  excited  the  very  highest  men  of 
the  state  were  almost  incredibly  absui'd. 

We  underwent  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  in  trying  to  see  persons  and 
things  which  could  not  be  seen  on  account  of  the  Ramazan.  We 
walked  up  and  down  the  Grande  Rue  and  looked  into  the  French 
confectioners,  the  French  bonnet-sellers,  the  French  modistes  and 
milliners,  the  two  sadly  supplied  booksellers',  and  the  other  shops, 
which  have  become  numerous  in  the  Grande  Rue,  but  which  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  small,  dingy,  and  very  mean ;  and  when 
we  had  done  this,  we  had  pretty  well  exhausted  all  the  amusements 
of  the  place.  The  ladies  did  not  look  so  well  by  daylight  as  they 
had  done  by  night  on  the  Petit  Champ  des  Morts.  Unlike  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  or  these  its  Christian  suburbs,  had  never  been  much 
noted  for  female  beauty ;  but  twenty  years  ago,  one  used  to  see  some 
interesting  young  Greeks,  looking  picturesque  and  charming  in  their 
Eastern  head-dresses  and  half  Oriental  costumes :  but  the  Greek 
ladies  were  now  nearly  all  dressed  in  the  French  fashion.  The 
Armenian  ladies  belonging  to  the  old  church  still  wore  the  yash- 
mac,  shalvars,  and  enterr^s,  dressing  like  Turkish  women,  and  hob- 
bling or  waddling  like  them  in  Morocco  boots  without  any  soles, 
thrust  into  slippers  or  papoushes  without  any  heel  or  hind  quarter; 
but  nearly  all  the  ladies  of  the  Armenian  seraffs  and  prosperous 
traders  who  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  now  dressed 
quite  alia  Framja,  being  bonneted,  bustled,  flounced,  and  furbelowed 
with  the  best  of  them.  To  walk  through  these  filthy  streets  with 
garments  of  the  fashionable  longitude  was  no  easy  matter,  and  in 
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holding  up  their  dresses^  the  Perote  ladies  made  a  display  of  such 
feet  and  ankles  as  I  had  not  seen  elsewhere.  Some  of  them,  apper- 
taining to  young  women,  were  truly  portentous.  I  believe  now,  as 
I  did  twenty  years  ago,  that  this  unsightliness  is  attributable  to  the 
use  of  the  tandour.  The  same  pans  of  ignited  charcoal  which  cause 
such  frequent  conflagrations  and  burn  down  so  many  houses,  swell 
the  ladies'  ankles.  Most  of  these  dames  and  demoiselles  were  awk- 
ward in  their  new  costume ;  and  the  very  best  of  them,  or  those  who 
took  most  care  of  their  toilet,  looked  like  the  second-rate  fashion- 
ables of  a  provincial  town  in  France. 

Within  doors  the  time  passed  away  heavily.  It  was  difl&cult  to 
read  or  write,  or  occupy  one's  self  in  any  way,'  for  the  excessive  heat 
obliged  us  to  keep  all  our  windows  open,  and  the  noise  which  came 
in  from  the  burying-ground  and  the  Grande  Rue  was  stupefying. 
Then  the  mosquitoes  and  sand-flies  !  One  day — the  last  but  one  of 
our  present  term  of  purgatory — we  heard  a  rude  pipe  and  tabor  in  a 
dirty  lane  by  the  side  of  our  residence,  and,  looking  out  at  our  side 
window,  we  saw  a  dingy  gaunt  Arab  with  a  dancing  bear — a  big 
brown  bear,  from  Mount  Olympus,  as  we  were  told.  We  gave  the 
Arab  a  retaining  fee,  and  kept  him  and  his  bear  for  a  good  half  hour 
under  our  window ;  and  the  Arab  thumped  his  tabor  and  blew  his 
pipe,  and  Bruin  danced  and  gambolled  to  the  mingled  delight  and 
terror  of  half  of  the  children  of  the  quarter  who  collected  in  the  lane, 
and  the  no  less  delight  of  some  large-eyed  Greek  and  Israelitish  dam- 
sels who  dwelt  in  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane ;  and 
this  was  decidedly  the  best  amusement  we  had  this  time  up  at  Pera. 

But  even  with  an  Arab  and  a  dancing  bear  the  place  was  insup- 
portable. I  could  do  nothing,  and  was  getting  ill.  The  Ramazan 
would  be  soon  over,  but  then  would  come  the  Bairam,  during  the 
three  days  of  which  the  Osmanlees  would  do  nothing  but  feast  and 
visit  among  themselves ;  and  this  year  the  feast  of  the  Bairam  was 
to  be  followed  up  by  a  long  feast  of  circumcision,  for  the  Sultan's 
eldest  son  had  attained  the  canonical  age,  and  two  thousand,  or,  as 
some  said,  four  thousand,  young  Mussulmen,  collected  from  far  and 
near,  were  to  be  circumcised  with  him,  and  to  receive  sweetmeats  and 
money  and  dresses  from  the  Padishah.  There  was  no  saying  how 
long  this  festival  might  last,  but  it  was  quite  certain  that  the  Turks 
would  do  no  manner  of  work,  and  that  there  would  be  nothing  for 
us  to  do  or  to  see  while  it  lasted.  "  But  why  not  stay  and  see  that  f 
said  Tonco ;  "  it  will  be  a  grand  festival — very  grand ;  the  Sultan  is 
going  to  spend  an  immensity  of  money !  It  will  be  held  there,  over 
in  Asia;  the  tents  will  reach  from  the  barracks  of  Scutari  to  the  end 
of  the  cemetery,  and  farther.  All  the  world  will  go.  There  will  be 
dancing  boys,  and  Turk  and  gipsy  wrestlers,  and  tumblers,  and  fire- 
works, and  blue  lights,  and  half  a  mile  of  kibab  shops,  and  military 
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bands,  and  old  Turkish  music  j  and  then  fancy  the  music  of  four 

thousiind  little  boys  under  tents,  all P     Having  seen  Turkish 

feasts  aforetime,  1  thought  I  could  fancy  all  this,  or  rest  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  description.  Feeling  that  I  should  be  seriously  ill  if 
I  remained  where  I  was,  I  determined  to  go  at  once  to  Brusa.  Some 
of  the  views  which  had  brought  me  to  Constantinople  would,  I 
thought,  be  probably  forwarded  if  Sir  Stratford  Canning  were  here. 
Before  leaving  London,  Sir  Stratford  had  told  me  that  he  expected 
to  be  at  his  post,  at  the  latest,  towards  the  end  of  October.  Between 
the  present  date  and  that,  we  might  make  a  good  tour  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  weather  would  soon  be  most  propitious.  Moreover,  there 
was  great  and  growing  sickness  in  Constantinople  and  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  rumors  came  upon  us,  fast  and  thick,  that  cholera, 
having  made  a  destructive  stand  a  little  in  the  interior,  had  marched 
down  to  Samsotm  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  being  thus  within  only  a 
few  more  days'  march  of  us,  must  soon  be  down  at  Stamboul  the 
Well  Defended.  Nay,  there  were  strong  reports  that  his  scouts  had 
already  reached  our  camp  j  as  deserters,  in  the  disguise  of  j[)seudo$j 
assuredly  had.  It  may  have  been  true,  or  the  contrary,  but  two 
days  before  we  packed  up  our  portmanteaux  a  very  lively  doctor  of 
the  place  told  us  that  down  below,  at  Topliana,  three  or  four  Turks 
were  dead  of  cholera,  and  that  he  himself  that  very  afternoon  had 
seen  and  attended  an  unmistakeable  case  of  cholera — real,  genuine, 
Asiatic  spasmodic  cholera.  Our  friend  R.  T.,  who  was  lodged  with 
us,  and  was  going  to  Bfusa  with  us  (if  he  could),  looked  glum  and 
not  at  all  lovingly  at  the  hekim  bashi ;  but  he  consoled  himself  by 
remembering,  when  the  doctor  had  departed,  that  he  was  one  who 
occasionally  drew  the  long  bow ;  and  we  further  kept  up  his  spirits 
(for  the  poor  fellow  was  sadly  reduced  by  a  sham  cholera)  by  adding, 
that  our  lively,  good-natured  friend  had  such  a  confirmed  habit  of 
talking  in  a  hurry  that  he  could  not  always  be  supposed  to  think  of 

what  he  was  saying.     But  whether  Doctor drew  his  bow  or  not, 

his  classical  patron,  the  Magnus  Apollo,  was  drawing  his,  and  dis- 
charging from  it  shafts  as  angry  and  sharp  as  those  which  destroyed, 
on  the  rocky  flanks  of  old  Sipylus,  the  children  of  the  Niobe.  Cholera 
was  coming  in  force,  and  did  come. 

At  the  earliest  peep  of  day,  on  the  7  th  of  September,  preceded  by 
a  troop  of  yelling  dogs,  who  wondered  what  Franks  were  doing  out 
of  doors  at  so  early  an  hour,  we  commenced  our  descent  to  Galata 
and  the  lower  bridge,  in  order  to  be  in  good  time  for  the  Turkish 
steamer,  which  was  advertised  to  depart  at  6  A.  M.  R.  T.  was  well 
enough  to  be  with  us,  and  to  do  all  the  ceremonial  part  for  us.  He 
showed  our  tesker^s  or  Turkish  passports  to  a  sleepy  old  Turk  who 
could  not  read  them,  backshised  two  old  Turks  that  we  might  not 
have  any  custom-house  "  bother  "  about  our  luggage,  saddles,  and 
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books ;  and  we  went  on  board — to  find  that  the  crew  were  half  asleep, 
and  that  there  was  no  sign  of  getting  up  the  steam.  But  as  there 
was  more  comfort  on  that  deck,  which,  though  dirty,  was  at  least 
Level  and  smooth,  we  preferred  remaining  where  we  were  to  walking 
about  the  painfully  rough  streets  of  Galata. 

"While  we  were  waiting  in  our  boat,  which  looked  as  though  the 
Turks  never  intended  to  move  her,  a  large  steamer  crowded  with  pas- 
sengers came  into  port  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  another  took  her  de- 
parture for  the  Archipelago.  I  had  been  astonished  at  the  extent 
and  activity  of  steam  navigation  in  these  seas,  which,  with  their 
strong  currents  setting  one  way  and  their  Etesian  winds  steadily 
blowing  from  the  same  quarter,  so  much  need  such  a  means  of  com- 
munication. I  have  known  sailing  vessels  to  be  kept  off  the  coast 
of  Troy  for  six  and  even  for  nine  weeks,  without  the  possibility  of  get- 
ting through  the  Dardanelles.  I  once  counted  nearly  a  hundred  sail, 
of  all  flags,  lying  huddled  together,  and  waiting  for  a  wind.  What 
would  they  not  have  paid  for  the  services  of  a  few  steam-tugs  to 
tow  them  through  the  straits?  In  the  summer  of  1828, 1  came  up 
from  Gallipoli  on  the  Propontis  to  Constantinople  in  the  old  Hilton 
Joliffe,  the  very  first  steam  vessel  that  was  seen  on  these  waters 
or  within  the  Dardanelles.  Now,  such  vessels  are  constantly  com- 
ing in  or  going  out  of  port,  some  few  of  them  being  navigated  and 
managed  by  Turks.  Now  the  Turkish  capital  has  regular  commu- 
nication by  steam  with  Trebizond,  on  the  Black  Sea,  four  or  five 
times  a  month,  with  Galatz  and  the  Danube  three  or  four  times 
a  month,  with  Odessa  three  times  a  month,  with  Salonica  six 
times  a  month,  with  Smyrna  eight  times  a  month,  with  Syria 
(Beirout)  once  a  month,  with  Egypt  (Alexandria)  once  a  month, 
with  France  (Marseilles)  four  times  a  month,  with  Trieste  twice  a 
month,  and  with  England  (Southampton)  once  a  month.*  Some  of 
the  steamers  employed  on  these  services  are  very  large,  fine,  com- 
modious vessels,  and  they  nearly  all  touch  and  land  goods  and  pas- 
sengers at  various  intermediate  ports,  thus  opening  new  trades,  con- 
necting place  with  place,  and  all  of  them  with  the  capital,  which, 

•  Efforts  have  been  made  hi  newspapers  to  exaggerate  the  increase  of  the 
Ottoman  steam  navy.  The  few  words  in  the  text  state  pretty  accurately  the 
amount  of  steam  traffic  in  the  summer  of  1847.  The  list  was  given  to  me  by 
an  English  merchant  of  the  place.  I  shall  notice  in  a  subsequent  chapter  the 
amount  of  steam  force  belonging  to  the  Sultan's  navy.  It  is  very  small,  even 
as  compared  with  the  national  steam-ships  the  Russians  have  in  the  Black  Sea 
alone.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  trading  steamers  spoken  of  in  the  text 
belonged  principally  to  foreigners,  and  were  under  the  English,  French,  Rus- 
sian, and  Austrian  flags.  In  the  winter  season  the  trade  fell  off,  steamers 
then  rarely  going  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  following  spring  and  summer  of 
184  8,  the  revolutions  and  the  consequently  declining  commerce  of  Europe 
sadly  diminished  the  frequency  of  communication. 
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antecedently  to  this  active  steam  navigation,  was,  in  a  manner,  dis- 
jointed from  its  provinces  and  dependencies.  For  example,  the 
steamers  which  run  to  Trebizond  call  at  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Samsoun, 
and  (now  and  then)  at  other  towns  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Euxine, 
the  names  of  which  were  scarcely  known  to  the  European  merchant 
a  few  years  ago.  If  the  Sultan's  orders  for  making  a  good  high  road 
from  Trebizond  to  Erzeroum  and  the  Persian  frontier  had  been  car- 
ried into  execution,  there  might  have  been  by  this  time  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  The  Smyrna 
steamers  mostly  stop  to  land  goods  or  passengers  at  G-allipoli  on  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  the  island  of  Te- 
nedos,  at  the  island  of  Mitylene,  and  sometimes  at  Phocea,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  boats  which  run  to  Syria  and 
Egypt  stop  at  Syra  and  at  other  trading  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
some  of  which  belong  to  King  Otho  and  some  to  Sultan  Abdul  Med- 
jid.  Among  them  all,  a  continual  movement  is  kept  up  :  the  number 
of  passengers — Osmanlees,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Circassians, 
Georgians,  and  Franks  of  all  nations,  must,  in  the  course  of  the  year 
(counting  all  these  steam-vessels),  be  a  very  high  number  indeed. 
The  Turks,  who  are  nearly  all  and  always  deck-passengers,  take  up 
very  little  room,  and  do  not  care  about  being  crowded :  they  spread 
a  rug  or  mat  upon  deck,  cross  their  legs  under  them,  and  so  sit 
quietly  through  the  day :  at  night  they  merely  put  a  pillow  or  cushion 
under  their  heads,  stretch  out  their  legs  on  the  rug  or  mat,  and, 
drawing  a  coverlet  over  them,  take  their  repose.  Three  hundred — 
four  hundred — is  no  unusual  lot  to  be  thus  brought  down  in  one 
steamer  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  numbers  carried  back  were  less, 
and  were  said  to  be  still  on  the  decrease.  Many  of  the  provincialists 
stayed  at  Constantinople  in  spite  of  tesker^s  which  enjoined  their 
return  to  their  own  districts.  A  little  bribery  got  over  this  difficulty, 
and  they  were  soon  lost  to  the  sight  of  the  careless  Turkish  police  in 
the  Mussulman  multitude  of  the  capital. 

On  the  whole,  this  increase  of  movement  denoted  progress,  and 
the  signs  of  it  which  came  under  our  eye,  this  morning,  somewhat 
cheered  our  drooping  spirits,  and  rendered  our  long  detention  less 
tedious  th^  it  otherwise  would  have  been.   At  8  o'clock,  we  were  oflf. 


CHAPTER  V. 


By  the  time  our  Turkish  steamer  was  gliding  past  the  Princes' 
Islands  I  felt  a  renewal  of  health.    The  day  was  most  beautiful,  the 
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sky  without  a  cloud,  the  blue  Propontis  without  a  billow.  We  were 
soon  under  the  mountains  and  bold  headlands  of  Asia  Minor,  inhal- 
ing the  breath  and  scenting  the  perfume  of  their  pines,  cypresses, 
and  myrtles.  At  about  noon  we  rounded  the  Posidium  Promontory, 
now  called  "  Cape  Break  Nose"  (^Bos-bournu,  upon  which  many  a 
country  vessel  has  broken  her  nose),  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  Mou- 
dania,  the  scenery  continuing  bold  and  fine,  although  the  mountains 
were  brown,  bare,  and  burnt,  and  the  slopes  exhibited  no  traces  of 
cultivation,  and  scarcely  a  sign  of  human  habitation.  Within  the 
cape,  old  Arganthonius  towered  to  a  majestic  height,  sandalled  with 
myrtles,  and  crowned  with  pines.  As  we  advanced,  we  saw  the  town 
of  Moudania  and  three  or  four  villages  on  our  right,  and  four  small 
villages  on  our  left,  with  their  groups  of  cypresses  about  them.  At 
the  end  of  the  Gulf  (anciently  named  the  Nicaean),  on  the  southern 
sunny  shore,  the  place  of  our  destination,  the  town  of  Ghio,  or,  in 
Turkish,  Ghemlik,  showed  out  very  picturesquely,  in  part  running 
along  the  shore,  and  in  part  rising  up  the  hills,  green  with  the  olive, 
the  vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  myrtle.  At  3  P.  M.,  we  landed.   We, 

with  Mr.  J for  our  guide,  went  to  a  khan,  which  had  been 

recently  built  by  the  sea-side.  New  as  those  bare,  utterly  unfur- 
nished lodging-rooms  were,  we  saw  on  the  whitewashed  walls  the 
most  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  bugs;  there  was  a 
stench  worse  than  that  we  had  left  behind  us  in  Pera ;  there  was  a 
ditch,  or  stagnating  water-course,  under  the  very  windows,  and  at  a 
little  distance  began  the  bogs  and  swamps  which  generate  the  noted 
malaria  of  Ghio.  We  did  at  last  what  we  ought  to  have  done 
first — we  looked  up  a  Greek,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  vice-consul  or 
agent  to  the  English  consul  at  Brusa,  taking  more  especial  care  of 
our  Ionian  Greek  subjects,  who  frequent  this  little  port  with  small 
craft,  and,  at  times,  in  considerable  numbers.  His  name  was  Gio- 
vanni Vitalis — Vitale,  or  Yitalis,  appearing  to  be  the  family  name 
taken  up  by  everybody  that  wants  one — but  his  common  designation, 
and  that  by  which  he  was  known,  and  indeed  famed  all  over  the 
country,  was  Kir-Yani,  or  Mr.  John.  He  received  us  most  kindly, 
would  not  hear  of  our  sleeping  in  the  khan,  saying  that  he  never 
allowed  any  English  gentlemen  to  do  so ;  and,  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  his  last  pipe,  he  insisted  upon  conducting  us  all  three,  and 
forthwith,  to  his  own  abode.  The  interior  of  the  town,  or  all  the 
lower  portion  of  it,  was  incredibly  foul  and  filthy.  In  the  middle 
of  the  narrow  and  very  confined  main  street  there  was  one  long 
deposit  of  mud,  over  which  the  natives  were  smoking  their  tchi- 
bouques  with  a  tranquil  and  complacent  air.  Kir-Yani' s  dwelling- 
house  was  under  repair,  but  he  took  us  to  a  sort  of  half-farm-house 
half-silk  factory,  and  there  entertained  us  most  hospitably.  Having 
refreshed  ourselves,  we  walked  about  the  upper  part  of  the  town, 
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which  terminated  imperceptibly  in  houses  farther  and  then  farther 
apart,  each  standing  in  a  garden,  well  walled  in.  At  one  of  the  doors 
were  some  good-looking,  good-natured  Greeks — the  women  being 
decidedly  pretty  and  Orientally  dressed — who  would  take  us  into 
their  garden,  and  make  us  taste  their  ripe  figs,  still  on  the  trees,  and 
their  best  raki.  Both  were  excellent;  the  liquor,  when  diluted,  was 
first-rate  drink  for  keeping  away  malaria,  and  neutralizing  the  effects 
of  the  noxious  evening  vapor,  which  was  now  slowly  curling  along 
the  plain  beneath,  blue,  and  beautiful  in  motion  as  in  color,  like  the 
insidious  serpent  that  it  is.  A  fountain  sent  out  a  cool,  sparkling, 
copious  stream  in  one  corner  of  the  little  garden;  and  in  another 
corner  was  a  flattish,  open  wooden  vessel  or  tray,  some  twelve  feet 
by  six,  containing  rich,  beautiful  wax,  taken  from  hives  close  at  hand, 
and  laid  out  to  blanch  in  the  sun  and  breeze.  Without  any  chemis- 
try, the  wax  had  become  almost  white.  On  leaving  these  cheerful 
people,  we  ascended  the  hills  which  rise  above  the  town  to  the  north, 
towards  one  of  the  two  formerly  famous  Monastirs,  stopping  often 
on  the  way  to  admire  the  fine  views  of  the  Gulf  and  enclosing 
mountains,  and  to  notice  a  few  traces  of  ruins  which  might  have 
been  of  a  classical  era.  Like  so  many  other  establishments  of  the 
sort,  the  Monastir  was  now  nothing  but  a  farm.  There  were  no 
caloyers  here,  any  more  than  at  the  other  one.  The  Greek  priest, 
who  lived  in  the  house  with  his  wife  and  children,  seemed  to  do  the 
duty  of  a  parish  minister.  He  was  brother  to  the  wife  of  our 
Ghemlik  host,  and  a  good-looking,  honest-faced  man,  very  attentive 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  lands,  and  eager  for  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture. He,  too,  had  a  cool  fountain  flowing  and  sparkling  in  a  corner 
of  his  garden.  The  greater  part  of  the  Monastir  was  in  a  shattered 
condition;  but  the  views  from  that  eminence,  at  sunset,  were  exceed- 
ingly lovely.  The  fresh,  green,  carefully  cut-back,  and  carefully 
watered  mulberry-trees  denoted  that  a  good  deal  of  silk  was  pro- 
duced at  Ghemlik.  It  is  the  mulberry-tree  that  they  cultivate  best 
in  all  this  south-western  part  of  the  Pashalik  of  Brusa.  The  olive- 
trees  were  numerous  and  good,  but  not  yet  of  sufl&cient  age,  and  not 
at  all  judiciously  treated.  They  were  too  much  crowded  together ; 
they  sadly  wanted  thinning.  On  another  detached  ridge  or  platform, 
above  the  village  to  the  east,  but  far  below  the  summits  of  the  back- 
ing hills,  were  the  remains  of  an  old  Turkish  castle,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  and  having  once 
been  the  stronghold  and  den  of  a  succession  of  tyrannical  Dere-Beys, 
or  lords  of  valleys.  The  Greeks  of  the  place  have  fearful  traditions 
of  these  independent,  unruly  chiefs,  who,  not  a  century  ago,  bearded 
the  Padishah,  though  at  so  short  a  distance  from  Stamboul.  As  the 
owls  began  to  flit  about,  we  descended  from  the  Monastir  to  Kir-Yani^s 
abode,  and  there  dined  in  a  room  used  for  silk-throwing,  and  which 
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was  120  feet  long  by  40  feet  in  breadth.  Our  hostess  was  rather 
incommoded ;  for  yesterday  she  went  to  visit  one  of  her  husband's 
little  farms,  and,  coming  home  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  her  naughty 
mule  shied  and  threw  her,  maugre  her  man's  saddle  and  masculine 
seat.  But,  lame  though  she  was,  she  had  exerted  herself  to  make 
us  comfortable  at  board  and  bed;  and  she  was  kind  and  cheerful, 
which  always  means  polite,  and  her  children  were  exemplary  in  tran- 
quillity. Bedsteads  are  rarely  seen  beyond  Constantinople,  and 
(except  in  Frank  houses)  they  are  not  often  seen  there.  Our  beds 
were  spread  on  a  matting,  on  the  floor,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  spa- 
cious, airy  hall,  in  which  we  had  dined,  which  had  many  windows, 
but  no  casements  or  glass;  but  the  beds  were  sweet  and  clean,  smell- 
ing of  the  aroma  of  the  hills,  and  were  quite  soft  enough,  and  so  we 
slept  well.  Although  the  stable  was  under  one  portion  of  our  apart- 
ment, and  the  kitchen  under  another,  we  had  no  foul  smells,  no 
mosquitoes,  no  insects  of  any  kind,  no  yelling  of  Pera  dogs,  no  clatter- 
ing on  the  stone  streets,  no  screams  of  "  Yangin  Yar  :^'  the  horses 
underneath  were  as  quiet  as  lambs,  and  even  the  naughty  mule  (so 
ill-behaved  yesterday  evening)  was  a  discreet  beast  to-night.  It  was 
being  in  paradise. 

We  were  up  again  at  day-break.  We  made  our  toilette  out  in  the 
garden  or  mulberry-ground,  where  there  was  another  most  sparkling 
fountain  pouring  out  a  light  and  deliciously  cool  water,  and  under 
the  spout  was  an  immensely  large,  well-fashioned,  earthen  vase  (such 
as  they  once  made  in  these  parts,  and  noio  make  no  longer),  which 
caught  part  of  the  water,  and  very  evidently  served  for  a  great  variety 
of  uses.  The  rest  of  the  pure  stream  found  its  way  into  little  trenches 
and  furrows,  and  watered  the  low  growing  mulberry-trees.  While  I 
was  washing  on  one  side  of  this  capacious  earthen  vessel,  a  horse  of 
the  house,  and  then  another  horse,  and  then  a  mule  (the  naughty 
animal),  came  and  took  their  cool  morning  draught  out  of  the  vase 
at  the  opposite  side.    We  stared  at  one  another — but  did  not  quarrel. 

In  the  yard  of  the  khan,  a  general  onslaught  was  made  upon  us 
for  backshish.  We  had  ordered  horses  for  Brusa,  but  as  they  were 
slow  in  coming  we  took  another  stroll  through  the  commercial  part 
of  the  town.  Dirty  it  was,  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  place,  which  had 
been  described  to  me  by  everybody  at  Constantinople  as  a  most 
wretched  hole,  having  nothing  to  interest  the  traveller,  I  found  to  be 
one  of  the  pleasantest  towns  I  had  ever  seen  in  Turkey.  When  we 
had  travelled  a  little  farther,  even  its  filth  seemed  cleanliness.  If  they 
would  but  drain  a  little  and  get  rid  of  malaria,  people  might  live 
well  here.  As  matters  stood,  there  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  bien-etre 
and  consequent  cheerfulness  among  the  Greek  part  of  the  population. 
These  people  were  incomparably  milder  and  better  favored  than  the 
G-reeks  over  in  Stamboul ;  they  were  more  like  my  old  friends  of 
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the  true  classical  Ionia.  The  Greek  matrons  of  these  parts  are  very 
prolific.  The  place  was  swarming  with  Greek  children.  Kir-Yani 
took  the  entire  population  to  be  a  good  bit  above  three  thousand : 
of  these  very  few  were  Armenians,  and  still  fewer  Turks — there 
were  only  fifteen  Osmanlee  families.  There  was,  however,  a  Turkish 
Agha  or  governor,  who  kept  his  state  in  some  shabby  wooden  kiosks, 
built  within  and  upon  the  solid  stone  walls  of  the  old  Dere-Bey's  castle, 
and  who,  in  spite  of  the  Tanzimaut,  exercised  a  tyranny  over  the 
Christian  llayahs — a  stinted  and  petty,  but  yet  a  grinding  or  purse- 
emptying  tyranny,  against  which  bold  Kir-Yani,  strong  in  his  vice- 
consular  rights,  did  often  set  his  face  A  young  Greek  girl,  with  a 
classical  face  and  name,  the  fair  Euphrosyne,  oflFered  us  for  sale  a 
few  coins,  but  they  were  of  the  Lower  Empire — mere  dumps.  The 
antique  mine  of  Ghio  had  been  exhausted.  Cius — which  the  Greeks 
have  corrupted  into  Ghio — had  at  one  time  rivalled  the  splendor  of 
Nicaea  and  Nicomedia,  and  like  them,  and  so  many  other  fair  cities 
of  Bithynia,  it  had  been  plundered  and  then  burned  by  the  Goths, 
at  the  time  of  their  second  expedition  in  the  third  century. 

Our  old  friend  R.  T had  especially  recommended  us  to  the 

care  of  a  very  odd  and  amusing  fellow  who  kept  an  hotel  at  Brusa, 
and  who,  according  to  his  custom,  had  come  down  to  Ghemlik  on 
the  look-out  for  travellers — for  he  had  a  rival  under  Olympus,  who 
ran  him  as  hard  as  opposition  stage-coaches  used  to  run  one  another 
in  England.  Monsieur  Charles  (such  was  the  only  name  he  was 
ever  known  by  in  Turkey)  got  us  our  horses  at  last,  and  having 
strapped  our  baggage  upon  one  sorry  beast,  we  mounted  upon  two 
others  of  the  like  description,  and,  preceded  by  a  mounted  Turkish 
suridji,  and  followed  by  Monsieur  Charles,  who,  with  his  long  legs, 
bestrode  a  pony  from  the  mountains  that  was  almost  as  droll  as  him- 
self, we  jogged  out  of  Ghemlik,  and  with  considerable  iclatj  at  about 
8  A.  M.  Although  recommended  so  to  do,  we  did  not  turn  aside  to 
visit  the  immense  farm  of  Tuzlar,  whereon  an  English  commercial 
Triptolemus  of  Constantinople  had  been  experimentalizing.  We 
reserved  it  as  a  treat  on  our  return.  After  crossing  a  foul  ditch, 
and  then  the  little  river  Ascanius,  which  flows  down  from  the  Lake 
of  Nicaea,  and  might  easily  be  made  to  drain  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  lake,  and  to  convert  broad  pestilential  swamps  into  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  very  richest,  most  productive  land,  we  came  to  a  horri- 
bly rough  stone  bridge  going  to  ruin  and  having  no  parapets,  nothing 
to  prevent  one  from  falling  into  the  fetid  bog  and  sluggish  water 
beneath.  To  the  left  of  our  road,  or  rough  path,  were  the  detached 
mosque  and  the  crumbling  house  of  the  small  Mussulman  village  of 
Enghurgik.  We  then  began  to  ascend  a  ridge  of  hills,  leaving  on 
our  left,  far  above  our  heads,  and  quite  out  of  sight,  the  large  village 
of  Omer-Bey,  which  is  entirely  occupied  by  Turks.     At  a  short 
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distance  there  was  another  village  entirely  occupied  by  Armenians. 
Where  they  can,  the  three  inimical  races  keep  apart ;  and  where — 
as  more  frequently  happens — they  cannot  do  this,  but  are  obliged  to 
live  together  in  the  same  villages  or  towns,  there  is  no  fellowship  or 
sociability  among  them,  each  hating  the  other  two,  and  the  Greeks 
always  being  ready  to  join  the  Turks  against  the  Armenians,  and 
the  Armenians  to  join  them  against  the  Grreeks.  And  yet,  some 
Paris  philosopher  having  put  the  notion  into  his  head,  Reschid 
Pasha  was  dreaming  about  amalgamation !  If  the  Christian  Rayahs 
of  the  two  rival  sects  could  forego  their  animosities  and  unite,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  they  might  walk  the  Mussulmen  out  of  a  great 
part  of  the  empire  to-morrow ;  but  there  is  no  more  chance  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  than  there  is  of  the  fusion  of  the  three. 

Having  crossed  a  pretty  lofty  ridge,  we  descended  to  a  guard  and 
coiFee-house,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  green  declivity,  and  with  a  few 
green  trees  about  it.  As  our  slow  horses  walked,  it  was  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Ghemlik.  We  dismounted 
to  tchibouque  and  coffee.  Crossing  another  and  a  loftier  ridge,  we 
came  in  about  an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  to  another  guard  and 
coffee-house ;  and,  doing  in  "  Turkey  as  the  Turkeys  does''  (as  good 

Mrs.  Consul  W used  to  say),  we  again  dismounted  to  pipe  and 

coffee.  There  was,  however,  a  good  reason  for  these  halts.  The 
policemen,  or  irregular  soldiers,  who  occupy  the  guard  also  keep  the 
coffee-house,  and  derive  their  chief  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the 
coffee.  No  traveller,  unless  he  be  a  pauper  or  a  wandering  dervish, 
passes  these  stations  without  dropping  a  few  paras,  whether  he  take 
the  tiny  cup  of  coffee  or  not.  And  these  Turks  deserved  the  way- 
farer's contributions,  for,  although  they  seldom  moved  a  hundred 
yards  from  their  several  stations,  they  managed,  some  how  or  another, 
to  keep  the  country  pretty  clear  of  robbers.  We  then  rode  over  a 
lower  but  a  very  rough  ridge,  and  in  about  another  hour  and  a  half 
dismounted  at  another  guard  and  coffee-house,  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  group  of  plane-trees,  which  afforded  a  delightful  refuge  from 
the  now  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  Under  one  of  the  groups  of  trees, 
were  three  Turkish  women  with  portentous  yashmacs,  thick,  opaque, 
and  rigidly  closed,  sitting  on  their  heels  and  staring  at  us  through 
their  eye-holes.  We  breakfasted  upon  some  caviar,  black  olives,  and 
bread.  Another  tiny  cup  of  coffee  set  us  on  the  road  again,  ^^power- 
fully refreshed."  I  call  that  a  road  which  road  was  none ;  it  was  a 
rough  track,  not  made  by  engineering  or  by  man's  labor,  but  worn 
by  the  passage  of  camels,  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  water-courses 
in  the  rainy  seasons — worn  into  the  soil  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 
being,  in  some  places,  six  or  more  feet  deep,  and  in  others  an  irregu- 
lar gully  of  much  greater  depth.  Yet,  in  the  summer  time,  anibas, 
or  rude  wagons  of  the  country,  contrive  to  pass  and  repass,  and  the 
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journey  has  oven  been  performed  by  Frank  carriages.  In  the  win- 
ter!— ^but  its  state  then  will  be  described  on  our  return.  Not  a  vil- 
lage, not  a  hamlet  is  there  upon  it  until  you  reach  Demirdesh  !  Nor, 
although  there  are  some  charming  dells,  and  many  beautiful  hill- 
sides partially  wooded,  and  covered  with  green  pasture,  and  looking 
like  English  parks,  we  saw  no  distant  village  except  a  large  one, 
high  up  the  hills  on  our  right,  called  Scj  Gazi,  famed  for  its  com 
cultivation,  and  inhabited  only  by  Turks,  who  have  the  reputation 
of  being  prosperous  and  very  good  people.  There  is  fine  corn  land 
enough  to  support  fifty  such  villages  if  it  were  only  tak<)n  into  culti- 
vation. Our  little  party  had  been  joined  by  a  good-natured  Greek 
peasant  of  Demirdesh,  and  by  a  sulky  Armenian  who  had  come  from 
the  forest  of  Belgrade;  but  in  our  long  ride  we  scarcely  met  a  living 
soul,  or  saw  a  living  creature  except  the  lizard  and  cicala.  From  the 
coffee-house  at  which  we  had  last  reposed,  we  sloped  towards  the  broad, 
verdant,  beautiful  plain  of  Brusa,  and  soon  saw  the  dark  cypress  groves 
and  the  uncountable  tall  white  minarets  of  the  first  capital  of  Osman, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mysian  or  Bithynian  Olympus.  The  sublime  masses 
of  that  mountain  rose  right  before  us,  invested  with  a  mantle  of 
wonderful  blue,  and  scarfed  round  the  shoulders  with  a  scarf  of  sil- 
very mist,  which  was  let  drop  at  our  approach.  The  eye  took  in  the 
whole  of  Olympus  from  its  lowest  base  to  its  utmost  summit.  The 
elevation  is  only  7000  English  feet ;  but  you  see  it  all.  The  mount- 
ain looked  so  near  that  we  thought  we  should  be  in  Brusa  in  half 
an  hour.  It  took  us  nearly  two  hours  to  get  thither.  The  Greek 
village  of  Demirdesh  is  large  and  very  populous,  but  we  approached  it 
by  crossing  a  perfect  cloaca;  and  in  the  main  street  we  rode  through 
deep  muck  and  slush  which  was  allowed  to  accumulate  and  poison 
the  air ;  although  at  a  very  trifling  expense  of  time  and  labor  it 
might  have  been  carried  down  the  slope  to  the  plain,  and  have  been 
there  kept  for  manure.  As  we  stopped  at  a  backal's  to  taste  some 
of  the  wine  of  the  district,  the  stench  was  insupportable  to  our  nos- 
trils, the  filth  in  the  street  evaporating  and  fermenting  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun. 

Carefully  shunning  the  rough  broken  bridges,  where  the  deficiency 
of  an  arch  is  often  supplied  by  stems  of  trees,  and  mere  poles  loosely 
tied  together  and  laid  across  the  gap,  we  forded  three  or  four 
streams,  which  are  fed  by  Mount  Olympus,  and  become  terrible  tor- 
rents in  winter  and  spring.  We  rode  through  a  green  shady  lane, 
where  the  trees  were  so  thick  and  over-arching  that  we  could  see 
nothing  beyond  them  or  above  them  except  patches  of  blue  sky ; 
and,  emerging  from  this  green  avenue,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the 
quiet  thoroughly  Oriental  city,  which  we  entered  after  passing  a 
ruined  minaret,  a  deserted  mosque  (whose  broad  low  dome  was  co- 
vered with  long  waving  grass),  and  a  Turkish  bath,  which  had  once 
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been  spacious  and  splendid,  but  was  now  even  more  dilapidated  than 
the  mosque  and  minaret.  Thus  the  first  things  that  presented  them- 
selves at  Brusa  were  ruins,  sad,  dishonored  ruins,  with  rubbish  and 
dung-heaps  outside  and  unnamable  filth  within — and  ruins  not  of 
ancient  date,  not  of  Greek  or  Christian  edifices,  but  of  buildings 
sacred  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  the  usages  of  Mussulmen ! 

The  paving  of  the  Brusa  streets  was  rough,  perilously  slippery, 
and  very  like  what  we  had  left  behind  us  in  Galata  and  Pera;  there 
seemed  also  to  be  an  equally  numerous  colony  of  mangy,  yelling 
dogs,  who  greeted  our  arrival  with  a  grand  chorus.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted,  in  justice  to  the  unowned  curs  of  the  capital  of  Osman, 
that  they  soon  got  acquainted  with  us,  and  hardly  ever  made  any 
noise  at  night.  At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  safely 
took  feet  out  of  stirrup  at  the  door  of  the  ^'  Hotel  de  Bellevue,"  for 
so  M.  Charles  had  named  his  locanda,  in  bold  defiance  of  the  fact 
that  one  could  see  scarcely  anything  from  the  house.  But  M. 
Charles  himself  was  worth  more  than  a  fine  prospect.  Though  slow 
in  speech,  and  as  phlegmatic  in  manners  as  a  Dutch  skipper,  he  was 
fond  of  talking ;  and  he  had  amused  us  well  nigh  all  the  way  from 
the  Gulf  of  Moudania  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  by  making  his 
unsophisticated  remarks  on  men  and  things,  and  by  relating  his 
travels,  adventures,  and  misadventures.  Though  but  a  young  man, 
he  had  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  East.  He  had  always  had- a 
passion  for  rambling.  He  was  a  Flamand  by  birth,  and  a  tailor  by 
original  profession.  When  scarcely  ten  years  old,  he  ran  away  from 
home  to  see  the  greatness  and  wonders  of  Antwerp ;  and  while  yet 
a  boy  he  wandered  all  over  the  districts  and  regions  which  now  con- 
stitute the  kingdom  of  King  Leopold  I.  Tailoring  is  sedentary,  and 
has  ever  been  considered  '^  melancholic"  (see  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
and  Charles  Lamb),  but  M.  Charles  had  taken  it  up  as  the  best 
means  of  travelling  over  the  world ;  and  he  was  as  merry  as  a  tinker. 
When  he  cast  about  him  for  some  calling  which  might  be  exercised 
peripatetically,  he  took  counsel  of  many  friends.  "  Mon  ami/'  said 
his  best  adviser,  an  old  Belgian  tailor,  "  Tnon  ami,  avec  des  aiguilles 
et  une  paire  de  ciseaux  on  va  au  hout  du  monde!'*  So  M.  Charles 
became  a  tailor,  and  since  then  had  he  not  made  garments  in  France 
and  Italy,  in  Algiers,  Bona,  Tunis,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  Tiflis,  Stamboul  again,  and 
Brusa? 

All  the  while  we  were  with  them.  Monsieur  Charles  and  his  wife 
made  us  exceedingly  comfortable,  considering  the  way  in  which 
houses  are  constructed  in  this  country,  the  very  limited  nature  of 
the  market  for  provisions,  and  their  own  narrow  means.  We  had 
all  the  house  to  ourselves  for  a  month,  no  other  traveller  coming 
near.  Our  rooms  were  sweet  and  clean,  the  beds  admirable,  and 
totally  without  vermin ;  there  were  no  mosquitoes  to  speak  of,  and  if 
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there  had  been  we  had  good  mosquito  curtains  to  our  beds ;  there 
were  none  of  those  horrible  Pera  night  and  morning  noises  in  the 
street ;  the  dogs,  as  I  have  said,  were  discreet ;  and  generally  all 
through  the  four-and-twenty  hours  we  were  nearly  as  quiet  in  the 
H6tel  de  Bellevue  as  we  could  have  been  at  the  top  of  Olympus. 
The  contrast  was  most  reviving. 

We  had  society  too  at  Brusa,  and  might  easily  have  had  more. 
The  English  consul  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  and  the  brother  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  men  I  ever 

knew,  my  still  lamented  friend  J.  S ,  who  died  at  Smyrna  of 

the  endemic  fever  in  1828,  while  I  was  near  dying  at  Constantino- 
ple. The  French  consul  was  an  acquaintance  of  the  same  date,  as 
was  also  Mr.  R.  T . 

But  the  greatest  resource  of  all,  our  choicest,  most  useful  com- 
panion, our  best  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,''  was  John  Zohrab, 
one  of  the  sons  of  my  old  friend  Constantino  Zohrab,  who  had  now 
been  lying  for  some  years  in  the  wild,  lonely  Christian  cemetery, 
high  up  the  flank  of  Olympus,  but  whose  memory  I  cherished,  and 
shall  cherish  until  I  am  laid  as  low  and  cold  as  he.  When  I  was 
in  Turkey  before,  John  was  at  school  in  England.  We  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Brusa,  chez  M.  Charles,  and  from  that  hour  we  were 
inseparable.  He  was  the  true  son  of  his  father,  open-hearted,  open- 
handed,  courageous,  fearless,  cheerful,  with  a  flow  of  spirits  that 
never  knew  an  ebb ;  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country, 
familiar  with  the  Turks  and  all  their  notions  and  feelings,  full  of  a 
rich  vein  of  humor,  an  admirable  narrator  of  stories,  and  assuredly 
the  best  drogoman  that  ever  traveller  met.  Many  pages  of  my 
journal  would  have  been  blank  but  for  John  Zohrab,  who  did  for 
me  in  Asia  Minor  what  his  father  had  done  for  me  at  Stamboul 
twenty  years  ago. 

We  proceeded  leisurely.  I  was  anxious  thoroughly  to  examine 
the  great  plain  of  Brusa,  and  particularly  its  rural  economy,  which 
no  traveller  that  I  knew  of  had  as  yet  done.  It  was  the  most  fer- 
tile, and  reputed  to  be  the  best  cultivated  and  most  prosperous  part 
of  the  great  Pashalik,  and  the  Pashalik  of  Brusa  was,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  richest  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  the  best  governed. 
To  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  new  system  of  adminis- 
tration I  could  not  choose  a  better  spot,  or  one  so  favorable  to  the 
reformers;  for,  being  at  so  short  a  distance  from  the  capital,  it  was, 
in  a  manner,  under  their  eye.  If  anywhere  in  Asia  Minor  one 
could  expect  to  find  the  humane  principles  of  the  Tanzimaut  carried 
out  in  practice,  it  would  be  here ;  if  anywhere  justice  was  impartially 
administered  between  Mussulman  and  Christian,  industry  protected, 
and  the  Rayah  farmer  secured  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  his  industry,  it  would  be  here.  If  the  Tanzimaut  was  a 
dead  letter  at  Brusa,  what  must  it  be  in  other  parts  ? 
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I  bad  on  tlie  spot  excellent  opportunities,  and  the  best  possible 
means  of  pursuing  my  inquiry,  and  of  making  myself  acquainted 
with  life  on  the  road  and  the  field,  in  the  bazaar  and  the  merchant's 
khan,  and  with  the  familiar  in-door  life  of  all  classes.  I  have  no 
intention  of  systematizing  the  facts  I  collected  or  the  remarks  I 
made.  It  will  not  only  be  easier  to  me,  but  also,  I  think,  plea- 
santer  to  the  reader,  to  continue  the  narrative  form,  and  to  give 
the  facts  and  observations  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  morning  after  our  arrival,  we  sallied  out  to  the  bazaars  with 
our  bold-hearted  tailor  to  buy  a  travelling  tchibouque  and  a  few  other 
necessaries.  Except  a  few  of  them  that  were  men  in  office,  the 
Mussulmen  were  all  dressed  in  the  old  Turkish  costume,  which  had 
been  proscribed  at  Stamboul.  The  carrying  pistols  and  yataghans 
had  been  absolutely  prohibited  there,  but  here  nearly  every  fellow 
we  met  had  arms  stuck  in  his  shawl-girdle.  Some  old  fellows  who 
had  ridden  in  from  the  mountains,  or  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
plain,  wore  magnificent  beards,  long  and  white,  and  looked  quite 
majestic,  although  their  loose  robes  were  mostly  old  and  ragged,  and 
their  white  turbans  made  of  the  commonest  muslin,  and  not  over 
clean.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
ver^  -poor,  also  wore  the  long  loose  dress,  with  the  invidious  distinc- 
tions of  former  times  as  to  the  color  of  their  papoushes,  turbans, 
and  so  on.  Except  a  few  of  the  "cream,'^  the  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians also  wore  the  oriental  dress;  though  even  here  the  latter  had 
thrown  aside  their  calpacks  and  taken  to  the  fezz.  All  this  gave  to 
the  bazaars  ten  times  more  picturesqueness  than  they  had  over  in 
Constantinople.  It  made  us  feel  that  we  were  in  the  East.  Among 
many  other  objects  and  circumstances  which  deepened  this  impres- 
sion, were  the  little  fountains — gushing  with  bright  water  fresh  and 
cool  from  the  mountain — that  stood  at  nearly  every  turn  in  the 
tcharshy,  each  having  attached  to  it  by  an  iron  chain  a  small  circular 
drinking-cup,  made  of  copper  and  pewtered  within;  a  number  of 
dervishes  with  their  high,  sugar-loafed  felt  caps,  and  a  few  wander- 
ing fakirs  who  wore  long  dishevelled  hair,  carried  a  club  in  one  hand 
and  a  copper  dish  for  the  reception  of  alms  in  the  other,  and  came 
up  to  you  with  wild  looks  as  if  they  were  going  to  slay  you — all 
that  they  meant  being  that  you  should  drop  a  few  paras  or  small 
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fractions  of  farthings  in  the  tinkling  vessel.  Fierce  as  some  of  them 
looked,  there  was  not  a  Turk  that  was  rude  to  us :  they  were  quite 
as  civil  hero  as  tit  the  capital ;  and  I  thought  that  their  gentleness 
and  amenity  were  more  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  less  the  effect 
of  government  orders.  This  being  the  last  day  of  the  Ilamazan, 
wo  saw  a  grand  exhibition  of  what  our  travelled  tailor  poetically 
called  ^'  Moutons  Dor6s."  The  term  "  Golden  Fleece"  would  not 
apply,  for  the  sheep  were  all  skinned.  They  were  covered  nearly 
all  over  with  bits  of  tinsel  or  the  thinnest  gold-leaf,  such  as  the 
frequenters  of  our  fairs  stick  upon  their  gingerbread.  These  Brusa 
muttons  were  splendid  without  any  gilding — in  size  and  quantity  of 
flesh  they  might  rival  some  of  our  best  or  largest  English  sheep. 
They  were  all  of  the  broad-tailed  Caramania  breed.  At  every  step 
in  the  tcharshy,  and  still  more  in  the  town,  visible  signs  of  poverty 
and  decay  met  us ;  yet  we  were  not  pestered  by  beggars  as  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  only  mendicants  that  accosted  us  were  the  wander- 
ing fakirs. 

The  ^'  Moutons  Dor^s"  show  best  by  candlelight,  and  to-night 
was  a  night  of  grand  keff  and  rejoicing  among  the  Turks,  for  the 
weary  Ramazan  was  expiring,  and  the  joys  of  the  Bairam  were 
coming  in,  and  the  Pasha,  mounted  on  his  splendid  mule,  which 
was  renowned  all  over  the  country,  and  followed  by  all  his  retinue 
in  their  best  attire,  was  abroad,  and  jogging  in  slow  state  through 
the  bazaars,  among  the  people,  who  reverently  bent  their  turbans 
and  skull-caps  as  he  passed.  Returning  homeward  from  our  consul's 
about  midnight,  we  again  passed  through  the  meat  bazaar,  and  saw 
the  sheep  shining  in  the  light  of  many  little  colored  glass  lamps, 
and  of  tall  iron  cressets  with  odorous  pine-wood  blazing  in  them. 
We  walked  through  a  long  avenue  of  mutton.  Truly,  there  was 
something  imposing  in  the  array  and  number  of  these  gilded  sheep. 
Yet  we  were  assured  that,  in  the  three  days  of  Bairam,  they  would 
all  be  polished  to  the  bone.  During  the  feast,  the  Turks  appeared 
to  eat  nothing  but  mutton;  and  they  must  eat  it  theuj  though  they 
should  not  taste  it  again  all  through  the  year.  It  is  a  religious 
observance,  the  reddest  mark  in  their  rubric — an  article  or  a  profes- 
sion of  faith.  Rich  Turks,  religiously  inclined,  kill  sheep  at  this 
season,  and  distribute  them  among  Mussulmen  that  are  too  poor  to 
buy  mutton  of  their  own,  and  the  merit  of  this  act  of  charity  and 
the  spiritual  rate  of  interest  upon  it  are  both  considered  as  the 
greatest  and  highest. 

The  firing  of  two  great  guns  announced  the  beginning  of  the  fes- 
tival and  the  arrival  of  the  new  moon;  but  there  was  no  pistol  and 
musket  firing  as  in  former  times,  when  the  Turks,  putting  ball  in 
their  pieces  to  make  the  reports  the  louder,  generally  managed  to 
kill  or  wound  a  few  people,  without  meaning  any  mischief.     The 
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dangerous  practice  has  been  prohibited.  Some  of  the  men  of  the 
old  school  murmured  that  without  the  feu  dejoie  it  was  not  Bairam; 
but  none  of  them  hazarded  any  loud  remark  within  the  city.  The 
Turks  were  all  in  the  streets  next  morning  in  their  best  attire.  As 
they  met  they  embraced  one  another,  and  wished  that  the  feast 
might  be  a  happy  one  for  all  the  faithful.  As  with  us  at  Easter, 
they  put  on  new  clothes.  They  must  have  something  new.  Those 
who  had  been  able  to  aiford  nothing  better  put  on  a  new  pair  of 
papoushes,  or  rolled  a  new  cotton  turban  round  the  skull-cap.  Old 
Hassan,  who  used  to  come  to  pick  up  travellers'  crumbs  at  our  hostel, 
and  to  hold  our  horses,  and  to  do  any  other  little  job,  had  poverty 
written  in  legible  characters  not  only  in  his  face,  but  all  over  him. 
We  gave  him  a  few  piastres  on  the  first  morning  of  the  festival :  he 
went  straightway  to  the  bazaar,  bought  ever  so  many  yards  of  a 
white  cotton-stuff  with  small  sprigs  of  flowers  upon  it,  and  made 
himself  a  new  turban.  Somebody  else — I  believe  it  was  no  Mussul- 
man, but  our  Belgian  tailor — gave  him  some  of  the  gilded  mutton; 
and  he  was  set  up  for  his  Bairam,  and  thankful.  Next  Bairam 
might  be  better,  or  it  might  be  worse;  old  Hassan  did  not  think 
beyond  the  present  three  days;  and,  pauper  as  he  was,  he  would  go 
and  smoke  his  pipe  at  the  cafinet  by  the  side  of  the  richest  Mussul- 
man of  the  place.  The  dearth  of  pastimes  among  this  people  per- 
plexes any  volatile  European.  During  these  three  days,  their  keff 
and  jollity  must  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  eating  mutton 
kibabs,  smoking  under  shady  trees,  and  enjoying  the  spectacle  of 
two  dancing  bears  and  one  monkey. 

One  pleasant  though  circumscribed  view  we  had  from  our  dining- 
room  window  in  the  rear  of  M.  Charles's  mansion.  Looking  over 
some  mulberry  gardens  and  the  domes  of  one  or  two  mosques,  we 
saw  at  some  distance  up  the  mountain,  on  a  green  esplanade,  a  kiosk 
of  the  Sultan ;  a  pretty  thing  enough,  and  beautifully  situated,  with 
woods  behind  it,  and  stupendous  cliffs  and  crags  towering  above  it. 
It  was  erected  in  a  great  hurry  just  before  Abdul  Medjid's  visit  to 
Brusa  about  three  years  ago.  In  the  Oriental  way,  the  circum- 
stances have  already  become  miraculous,  for  they  tell  you  that  the 
kiosk  was  built  in  a  single  night;  that  men  went  to  bed  seeing 
nothing  but  a  green  plot,  and  lo !  on  waking  in  the  morning,  an 
imperial  palace  stood  there  !  The  real  time  employed  on  the  build- 
ing was  about  a  week.  This  was  marvellously  quick  work ;  but 
they  had  btought  a  good  .part  of  their  materials  (the  building  is  all 
of  wood),  cut,  shaped,  and  even  painted  and  varnished,  from  Stam- 
boul.  They  had  also  brought  over,  not  many  hours  before  the  Sul- 
tan's arrival,  a  number  of  plants,  flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs,  had 
hurriedly  stuck  them  in  the  ground,  and  by  copious  waterings  had 
kept  them  alive  and  fresh  to  greet  the  Padishah  when  he  came. 
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Oriental  despots  Imvo  always  loved  these  sudden  creations,  these 
time  marvels.  Their  old  as  well  as  their  modern  history  abounds 
with  thom.  Sardanapalus  built  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Anchialus  all  in  one  day,  and  commemorated  the  feat  in 
an  inscription !  Abdul  Medjid  slept  a  night  or  two  in  the  kiosk, 
and  has  never  visited  it  since,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  re-visit  it.  The 
flowers,  the  plants,  the  trees  all  died ;  the  kiosk  was  shut  up  as  a 
toy-box  that  had  served  its  purpose,  and  being  entirely  neglected,  it 
was  already  going  to  decay.  A  sum  which,  if  properly  applied, 
would  have  made  a  good  road  half  way  from  Brusa  to  Ghemlik,  was 
thus  childishly  wasted.  In  the  two  short  tours  he  made — one  in 
Asia  and  one  in  Europe— I  know  not  how  often  this  wasteful  folly 
was  repeated. 

The  acclivities,  the  ofF-shoots,  or  basement  buttresses  on  which 
Brusa  stands,  are  split  by  several  chasms,  one  of  which,  towards  the 
east  end  of  the  town,  is  picturesque  and  grand.  This  chasm  is  tra- 
versed by  seven  bridges,  which  afford  communication  to  those  dwell- 
ing on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  gulf.  The  lowest  bridge  but  one  is 
a  covered  bridge,  flat,  built  up  at  the  sides,  and  roofed  over  like  a 
house  or  hall,  having  shops  on  either  side,  like  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at 
Florence,  or  like  the  London  Bridge  of  the  olden  time.  But  the 
span  of  the  arch  underneath  (one  arch  spanning  the  whole  deep 
chasm)  is  bold  and  grand.  The  arch,  the  whole  of  the  bridge,  is  of 
brickwork,  and  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Genoese.  But  when  ? 
or  for  whom  ?  The  style  of  architecture  is  not  unlike  old  Genoese ; 
and  the  same  may,  I  think,  be  said  of  several  other  buildings  here. 
Whether  seen  from  above  or  below,  this  Ponte  Grande  is  a  most 
interesting  and  picturesque  object,  and  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  place.  At  some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  above 
it,  up  the  ravine,  is  an  open,  narrow,  mean  bridge  of  stone,  which 
looks  like  a  work  of  the  Turks.  On  passing  from  the  first  of  these 
two  bridges  to  the  second,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm,  we 
encountered  stenches  and  filth  not  to  be  described ;  and  at  one  par- 
ticular spot,  a  hollow  crossed  by  shifting  rotten  planks,  in  shunning 
the  Scylla  of  a  cess-pool  on  our  left,  we  nearly  fell  into  the  Charyb- 
dis  of  the  yawning  gulf  on  our  right.  Yet  were  there  houses,  and 
those  not  of  the  meanest  sort,  close  to  this  Dantesca  Bohjia^  and  a 
good  way  up  houses  lined  both  sides  of  the  chasm.  Such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  energy  enough  threw  all  their  abominations  right 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow;  but,  more  frequently,  the  xtr- 
vwndices  lay  close  under  the  house-windows  or  clung  to  the  green 
shelving  sides  of  the  chasm,  poisoning  the  air,  and  rendering  odious 
that  which  was  in  itself  lovely.  The  chasm  is,  of  course,  the  bed  of 
a  mountain  torrent.  At  this  season  there  was  a  mere  thread  of 
water  in  it ;  but  with  the  first  rains  there  would  come  down  a  great 
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body  of  water,  roaring  and  rushing  like  a  cataract,  and  this  would 
clear  away  all  the  abominations  which  had  reached  its  bed.  But 
the  most  swollen  torrent  never  reached  the  horrors  lodged  up  above. 
Higher  up  the  gorge,  where  the  houses  became  thin  and  gradually 
ceased,  the  air  was  pure  and  balmy.  The  streamlet  below  now 
made  the  gentlest  of  music ;  but  in  the  winter  season,  when  that 
stream  was  a  swollen,  raging  torrent,  a  stupendous  cataract,  the 
noise  was  so  loud  that  in  the  front  rooms  of  the  houses  there  was 
no  hearing  one  another  speak. 

A  lover  of  picturesque  habitations  and  extensive  prospects  might 
find  a  thousand  sites  to  his  mind  over  these  ravines  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  and  on  the  ascending  sides  of  Olympus.  One 
evening  we  climbed  up  to  the  new  Filatura  cli  Seta,  an  immense 
building  erected  by  the  potent  Dooz  Oglous  and  their  Catholic- Ar- 
menian associates.  About  150  women  and  girls  were  employed  here 
in  winding  off  silk  from  the  cocoons.  They  were  all  either  Arme- 
nians or  Greeks.  Turkish  females  cannot  and  will  not  be  thus 
employed;  they  will  rather  do  nothing  and  starve — and  this  was 
what  too  many  of  them  were  doing  at  Brusa,  even  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  Greek  ladies  were  reported  to  be  by  far  the  quicker 
and  cleverer,  and  the  Armenians  the  more  quiet  and  orderly.  They 
could  earn  from  nine  pence  to  eleven  pence  a-day  ]  and  this  was 
almost  wealth,  for  the  necessaries  of  life  were  amazingly  cheap  even 
at  this  short  distance  from  the  capital.  An  exemplary  order  and 
cleanness  reigned  throughout  the  establishment,  which  was  under 
the  direction  of  two  intelligent,  well-informed  Italians.  The  silk 
they  produced  was  very  superior  in  quality  to  the  old  Brusa' s  ]  but 
it  was  all  sent  to  the  Sultan's  own  manufactory  at  Herek-keui,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  and  there  either  wasted  or  worked  up  at  a 
ruinous  expense,  or  left  to  accumulate  in  dirty  damp  magazines. 
The  wheels  of  this  system  ran  somewhat  off  the  trams ',  and  before 
we  left  Turkey  this  Filatura  was  shut  up,  and  the  hundred  and  fifty 
females  were  sent  back  to  their  primal  state  of  idleness  and  poverty. 
The  view  from  that  elevated  edifice  over  the  city  of  Brusa  and  the 
plain  and  the  opposite  mountains  is,  towards  sunset,  absolutely  en- 
chanting. The  number  of  minarets  that  are  within  ken  is  astonish- 
ing. It  is  a  tradition  of  the  place — repeated  by  innumerable  travel- 
lers— that  there  are  as  many  mosques  in  Brusa  as  there  are  days  in 
the  year.  '  I  believe  that  if  you  put  the  word  minaret  instead  of 
mosque  the  saying  will  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  In  the  oppo- 
site direction — to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  beyond  the  outer  walls 
of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  which  still  serves  as  a  sort  of  fortress, 
although  it  has  only  two  guns  mounted,  and  is  altogether  incapable 
of  defence — we  visited  the  charming  site  of  another  and  still  more 
extensive  silk  establishment,  which  was  managed  for  a  company  (I 
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believe  excluaively  Frank)  by  the  Messrs.  Falkcisen  from  Switzer- 
land, wbo,  rather  in  an  illiberal  spirit,  had  interdicted  the  view  of 
the  interior,  in  order  that  the  people  of  the  eountry  might  not  copy 
their  machinery  or  learn  their  processes.  I  was  assured  that  there 
was  nothing  new  to  learn  in  the  place.  The  first  person  to  intro- 
duce the  large  Italian  wheel,  instead  of  the  small  reel  which  the 
people  of  the  country  used,  was  Monsieur  Greorgc  Crespin,  the 
French  consul,  who  gave  Brusa  the  benefit  of  the  improvement  long 
before  the  Swiss  were  ever  heard  of;  and  from  that  date  the  raw 
Brusa  silks  began  gradually  to  rise  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 
Besides  a  small  number  of  Swiss  and  French,  Messrs.  F.  had  been 
giving  employment  to  some  two  hundred  women  and  children  of  the 
town ;  but  the  influx  of  China  silk,  and  our  sad  commercial  embar- 
rassments of  1847,  which  were  felt  in  every  corner  of  the  world — 
as  blows  struck  at  the  heart  of  trade — ^were  already  casting  their 
dark  shadows  before  them:  the  number  of  working  people  was 
already  reduced,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  months  more, 
when  the  French  Revolution  threw  all  the  silks  of  France  into  Eng- 
land, and  made  even  the  richest  fabriques  of  Lyons  a  mere  drug  in 
the  market,  this  Filatura  was  shut  up  altogether,  and  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  F.  and  Co.  became  bankrupt.  Close  to  this  establishment, 
there  was  another,  but  smaller  one,  belonging  to  a  mixed  company 

of  Armenians  and  Franks,  and  directed  by  M.  G ,  a  lively, 

good-natured,  and,  in  his  way,  intelligent  Frenchman,  who  was  as 

anxious  to  show  as  Messrs.  F.  were  to  hide.     M.  G had  the 

nucleus  of  a  little  European  colony  with  him,  containing  one  or  two 
French  matrons,  who  taught  the  Greek  and  Armenian  girls  their 
craft,  and  a  very  promising,  well-dressing  damsel  from  the  Midi. 
Besides  earning  money,  the  women  of  the  country  might  learn  some 
of  the  arts  of  European  civilization  and  acquire  some  notion  of 
domestic  comforts  in  these  establishments.  One  of  the  French 
matrons  told  me  that,  when  she  first  came  to  the  country,  hardly  any 
of  the  women  knew  how  to  sew.  Le^  malheureuses!  Elles  ne 
savaimt  pas  coudrc.  Fil  Vhorreur!  Their  clothes — shalvars,  en- 
terres,  feridgees  (when  they  had  any),  were  all  made  for  them  by 
men  tailors;  nor  could  they  themselves  stitch  up  a  rent  or  darn  a 
hole.  Within  the  town  our  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  Mussulman — one  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent of  Turks* — had  another  establishment,  which  turned  out  silk 
equal  to  any.     They  employed  about  sixty  women  and  girls,  mostly 

•  One  morning — a  few  months  after  our  departure — -this  truly  worthy  man 
was  found  hanged  or  strangled  in  his  own  house.  A  Turk  is  hardly  ever 
known  to  commit  suicifJe,  the  man  was  in  prosperous  circumstances,  in  good 
health,  and  of  a  most  cheerful  temper;  but  the  Pasha  and  police  said  lie  had 
killed  himself,  and — apparently— -no  inquiry  was  made! 
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Greeks,  and  quick  and  clever.  In  these  works,  the  natives  acquired 
the  habit  of  regular  attendance,  and  order  and  method ;  which  are 
just  what  the  people  of  the  country  most  need.  Their  usual  habit 
is  to  be  busy  for  one  day  and  idle  for  three  or  four;  or  to  work  very 
hard  for  one  hour  and  loiter  and  saunter  for  three.  There  were 
many  other  silk-throwing  houses  in  and  about  Brusa,  but  they  were 
managed  by  Greeks  or  Armenians,  and  were  on  a  very  diminutive 
scale,  the  only  working  people  being,  in  many  cases,  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  family.  In  general,  the  peasantry  and  town  people 
(all  are  more  or  less  engaged  with  silk)  found  it  more  to  their  interest 
to  sell  their  cocoons  to  the  larger  fabriques.  Silk  is  the  staple  and 
the  one  standing  topic  of  talk.  In  Smyrna,  they  talk  of  nothing  but 
figs  for  about  two  months  of  the  year;  but  in  Brusa  they  talk  of 
silk!  silk!  silk!  all  the  year  round.  Any  falling  off  of  exportation 
or  declension  of  prices  seriously  affects  the  whole  country  round 
about.  The  bad,  sad  year  of  1848  must  have  well  nigh  destroyed 
such  prosperity  as  there  was  in  this  part  of  the  Pashalik.  The 
manufacture  of  Brusa  stuffs — of  silk  and  cotton  mixed — appeared  to 
have  very  much  declined.  We  saw  very  few  pieces  in  the  bazaar, 
and  those  of  a  quality  inferior  to  what  I  had  known  in  former  times. 
A  few  Armenians  were  weaving  silk  pocket-handkerchiefs ;  but  they 
were  small,  flimsy,  ill-made,  and  dearer  than  good  silk  handkerchiiefs 
in  England.  The  people  complained  that  private  speculation  was 
discouraged,  and  that  some  fabriques,  set  up  by  llayahs,  had  been 
oppressed,  overridden,  and  finally  suppressed  by  the  monopolizing 
Armenian  seraffs,  who  conceived  that  their  interests — present  or 
prospective — might  be  injured  by  them,  and  who  had  influence 
enough  with  the  Porte  to  do  well  nigh  whatever  they  chose  in  mat- 
ters of  speculation  and  commerce.     Poor  Tanzimaut ! 

In  one  of  our  first  rides  into  the  plain,  we  found  that,  on  passing 
the  mulberry  plantations  kept  up  for  the  silk-worms,  the  cultivation 
of  the  country  was  most  scanty,  and  slovenly  to  the  last  degree  (I 
never  saw  such  miserable  Indian  corn  as  was  growing  where  the 
very  best  ought  to  be  grown);  and  that  the  villages  were  filthier 
even  than  Demirdesh,  which  had  so  scared  us  on  our  ride  from  Ghem- 
lik.  In  going  through  Soghanlik-keui  (or  Onion  Village),  we 
plunged  into  a  black,  fetid  pool,  hardly  anywhere  less  than  three 
feet  deep,  and  slippery  underneath.  With  scarcely  an  exception 
the  houses  in  the  villages  were  rotting  and  going  to  pieces.  The 
inhabitants  were  in  rags.  But  these  were  Turkish  villages,  which  are 
always  the  worst  and  poorest ;  and  we  were  told  that  we  should  see, 
in  other  parts  of  the  vast  plain,  villages  of  Greeks  that  were  pros- 
perous. After  a  long  circuitous  ride  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot 
of  the  spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  on  which  stands  the  chief  of  the 
famous  mineral  baths,  two  large  mosques,  and  Tchekgirghe,  or  the 
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Grasshopper  Village,  to  which  all  the  heau  nionde  of  Brusa  resorts 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  only  road  before  us  was  a  deep  gulley, 
which  the  rains  and  melting  snows  had  worn  in  the  soil,  and  through 
thick  beds  of  volcanic  tufo.  Up  this  we  climbed  and  scrambled  with 
our  poor  weak  horses,  and  then  entered  the  village — the  "Bath,"  or 
the  "  Cheltenham"  of  Turkey — by  wading  through  more  filth,  flanked 
by  mounds  of  rubbish  on  one  side,  and  by  a  mosque  in  ruins  on  the 
other.  The  heat  had  been  so  excessive,  so  unusual  even  here,  that 
we  had  been  longing  for  the  setting  in  of  the  autumnal  rains.  This 
evening,  if  we  had  not  more  rain  than  we  wished  for,  we  received  it 
in  a  manner  that  was  not  quite  agreeable.     While  paying  a  visit  at 

one  of  the  baths  to  Madame  S ,  we  heard  a  few  dull  peals  of 

distant  thunder  rumbling  among  the  recesses  of  the  mountain  over 
our  heads.  As  we  put  foot  in  stirrup  a  few  enormously  sized  drops 
of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  before  we  were  clear  of  the  village  the 
waters  of  the  sky  came  down  upon  us  like  the  emptying,  not  of 
buckets,  but  of  hogsheads. 

The  next  day  at  noon  we  started  with  Tchelebee  John  for  his  own 
home,  a  chiftlik  or  farm  about  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Brusa 
— the  far-renowned  chiftlik  of  Hadji  Haivat.  This  tract  of  country, 
so  abundantly  furnished  with  springs  and  mountain-streams,  never 
loses  its  verdure,  and,  refreshed  by  yesterday's  rain,  it  was  now  as 
green  as  in  the  month  of  May.  The  aromatic  Olympus  gave  out 
strongly  all  his  perfumes.  The  road,  though  in  the  plain,  was 
broken,  rough,  and  detestable.  Properly  speaking,  there  was  no 
road  at  all ;  only  in  low  boggy  places,  which  become  deep  quagmires 
or  impassable  bogs  in  the  wet  season,  the  Turks*  had  made  bits  of 
stone  causeways,  shaped  in  every  way  except  the  right  one,  and 
paved  with  blocks,  boulders,  and  the  roughest  of  stones ;  everywhere 
else  you  chose  your  path  in  a  very  broad  waste  space,  which  was 
sometimes  between  mulberry  plantations  and  sometimes  ran  through 
pasture-lands,  rude,  uninclosed,  in  a  perfect  state  of  nature.  Such 
is  the  road  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  the  very  first  of  the 
cities  in  Asiatic  Turkey — one  of  the  high  posting  roads  into  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor!  We  made  a  detour,  climbing  the  sides  of 
Olympus,  traversing  not  orchards  or  groves,  but  absolute  woods  of 
walnut  trees,  and  forests  of  sweet  chestnut  trees,  and  approaching  the 
village  of  Jumal^Keuisuk.  We  passed  under  four  or  five  small 
Turkish  villages,  beautifully  seated  along  the  flank  of  the  mountain, 
and  nestling  among  woods,  and  showing  out  a  few  cypresses;  but 
they  were  all  in  decay,  and  of  one  of  them  hardly  anything  was  left 
except  a  minaret.  They  are  all  renowned  for  chestnuts,  and  chiefly 
supply  the  markets  of  Constantinople  with  that  fruit.  All  these 
forests  of  chestnuts  produce  the  sweet,  edible,  nutritious  fruit.  We 
never  saw  what  is  called  in  England  the  horse-chestnut.   Yet,  rather 
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than  take  a  little  trouble  to  cut  wood  on  the  mountain,  the  people 
of  the  country  will  cut  down  these  sweet  chestnut  trees,  which,  if 
properly  managed  and  the  fruit  properly  husbanded,  would  keep 
them  half  through  the  year. 

Descending  from  the  heights  towards  the  plain,  we  visited,  on  the 
last  gentle  declivity,  the  beautiful  fountain  or  source  of  Kara-Bunh,. 
A  few  plane-trees  and  detached  chestnuts  overshadowed  a  small 
smooth  verdant  esplanade,  where  people  much  love  to  make  their 
keff,  smoking  and  listening  to  the  gush  of  the  stream.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  many  spots  as  charming  as  this :  you  see 
or  you  hear  the  rushing  or  splashing  of  waters  at  each  few  hundred 
paces,  and  this  even  in  the  most  drying  heats  of  summer;  but  we. 
did  not  see  here  any  source  to  be  compared  with  the  Kara-Bun^. 
Kiding  round,  we  passed  a  solitary  Turkish  corn-mill,  a  very  rude 
and  perilous  Turkish  bridge,  and  some  broad  bare  fields,  which  the 
mountain-torrents  had  sown  all  over  with  boulders,  great  rocks,  and 
rounded  stones.  Localities  like  this  are  the  quarries  of  the  people 
of  the  country ;  it  is  with  stones  like  these,  thrown  down  anyhow, 
that  the  Turks  make  their  abominable  roads  or  causeways.  At  the 
approach  of  winter  we  had  several  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
process :  the  mud  would  be  so  deep  and  slippery  in  some  places,  that 
neither  horse  nor  camel  could  cross,  and  arubas  stuck  fast :  they  went 
and  brought  some  of  the  stones  the  torrents  had  sent  down,  threw 
them  into  the  mud,  and  then  other  stones  upon  them,  until  they 
could  get  their  carts  and  beasts  across.  Few  were  the  people  we 
met  on  this  long  ramble — few  and  poor  enough — but  they  were  all 
remarkably  civil  to  us,  and  chair  et  ongle  with  our  guide  and  philoso- 
pher, who  knew  everybody  and  was  beloved  by  all.  We  threaded 
some  charming  woodlands  in  the  plain,  and  then  were  within  the 
limits  of  John's  chiftlik,  and  close  to  a  large  and  (with  a  few  draw- 
backs) not  uncomfortable  house,  which  he  had  built  himself,  being 
architect  unto  himself. 

In  addition  to  this  house,  our  friend  had  built  an  over-shot  mill, 
and  constructed  all  the  machinery  for  it,  shaping  and  making  the 
greater  part  of  it  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  an  immense  improve- 
ment over  all  the  Turkish  mills  of  the  country;  and  the  villagers 
all  round  about  (except  where  they  stood  in  awe  of  Mussulman 
millers)  were  showing  that  they  appreciated  the  superiority  by 
bringing  their  corn  to  be  ground.  It  was  the  very  first  mill  that 
moved  in  the  English  fashion,  and  that  had  a  mixed  rotatory  motion. 
Turkish  millstones  are  laid  flat  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  upper 
one  moves  horizontally  over  the  lower,  which  is  fixed  and  immova- 
ble :  the  upper  moving  stone  has  a  shaft;  this  shaft  drops  (through 
a  hole  in  the  nether  stone)  into  a  water-wheel,  which  also  moves 
horizontally,  the  water  being  made  to  rush  in  through  a  hole,  and 
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strike  the  cogs  on  one  side.     Thus  there  is  only  one  wheel,  and  ono 
simple  horizontal  movement. 

The  stones  of  the  Turkish  mills,  seldom  of  a  good  quality,  are 
never  properly  cut ;  in  grinding  the  corn  they  grind  away  them- 
selves, so  that  the  bread  made  of  the  flour  is  exceedingly  gritty.  In 
buying  a  loaf  you  do  not  get  a  stone,  but  you  certainly  get  stone 
and  bread,  and  in  eating  it  you  have  to  swallow  fragments  of  old 
Olympus  or  some  other  mountain  of  fame.  Tchelebee  John,  or 
"Gentleman  John" — Armenian,  Greek,  or  Turk  never  called  him 
by  any  other  name — had  a  resourceful  mind,  and  a  hand  to  turn  to 
anything.  But  he  had  had  numerous  losses  and  crosses,  and  dis- 
couragements which  would  have  entirely  broken  the  spirit  of  almost 
any  other  man;  and,  if  he  had  not  become  indolent,  he  had  become 
rather  careless  about  his  farm,  and  instead  of  persevering  in  his  very 
well  understood  schemes  of  agricultural  improvements,  he  was  con- 
tent to  let  the  country  people  follow  their  own  ancient  devices,  and 
to  live  much  as  the  people  did,  le  jour  la  journ4e.  He,  however, 
had  yet  two  good  English  ploughs  and  a  few  other  English  imple- 
ments, and  when  he  took  a  little  trouble  himself  he  could  produce 
far  better  crops  than  any  chiftlikjee  in  the  plain.  If  he  had  had  a 
fair  field  and  a  very  slight  support  from  the  local  government,  he 
might  have  been  a  most  valuable  man.  As  it  was,  he  was  the  first 
to  grow  potatoes  in  this  country,  where  there  is  much  light  sandy 
soil  that  suits  them,  and  where  they  thrive  amazingly.  The  root  is 
now  common  in  Brusa,  up  and  down  the  plain — a  distance  of  thirty 
miles — and  a  few  Turks  had  carried  the  cultivation  of  it  to  little 
districts  a  good  way  in  the  interior.  Patatos  were  unknown  until 
J.  Z.  grew  them.  Those  of  his  growth  were  very  large  and  fine, 
equal  to  our  best.  Turnips  were  also  unknown  until  he  grew  them. 
Though  so  much  addicted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  the  kitchen-garden  of 
the  Turks  is  exceedingly  limited  and  poor.  We  procured  from 
Malta  a  variety  of  English  seeds,  but,  unhappily,  a  torrent  from 
Olympus  washed  them  all  away  the  next  spring.  That  mountain 
was,  in  several  respects,  a  dangerous  neighbor.  For  the  grand  and 
the  picturesque  our  friend  could  hardly  have  selected  better,  the 
woods  and  mountain  close  behind  him  being  magnificent,  but  for 
profitable  and  safe  farming  he  might  have  made  many  a  better 
choice — if  he  had  been  allowed ;  but  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  he, 
a  Christian  and  a  Frank,  had  been  allowed  to  hold  land  at  all,  and 
the  tenure  by  which  he  held  this  farm  seemed  to  be  very  insecure 
and  enough  to  damp  all  enterprise.  It  was  only  his  personal  popu- 
larity that  prevented  the  Mussulman  millers,  who  form  an  esnaff  and 
have  their  corporate  privileges,  from  obtaining  at  the  hand  of  the 
Pasha  an  order  to  stop  and  knock  down  his  corn-mill.  John  took 
the  miller's  fee  in  kind,  and  sold  the  flour  in  Brusa.    He  had  gotten 
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in  from  one  field  a  magnificent  harvest  of  maize  :  on  another  large 
field  (they  grow  them  here  not  in  gardens,  but  in  fields)  there  was 
a  crop  of  very  large,  most  delicious  melons,  ripe,  bursting,  and  rot- 
ting on  the  ground  ]  a  dozen  of  them  would  have  made  the  fortune 
of  a  day  of  a  dealer  in  Covent  G-arden.  The  Pasha  had  fixed  the 
price  of  melons  at  so  low  a  mark  that  it  would  not  pay  the  expense 
of  carrying  them  into  town.  Owing  to  the  execrable  roads,  they 
could  be  carried  only  on  the  backs  of  horses ;  it  took  three  of  the 
miserable  hacks  of  the  country  to  carry  any  quantity ',  and  then  a 
man  and  boy  must  go  with  the  horses,  and,  work  as  hard  as  they 
would,  they  could  not  make  more  than  two  journeys  a  day.  No 
wonder  that  our  friend  was  condemned  to  see  his  melons,  and  at 
times  other  productions  of  that  bountiful  soil,  ripen  and  rot  where 
they  grew :  yet  the  people  of  Brusa  were  all  wanting  good  melons, 
and  willing  to  pay  a  remunerating  price  for  them ;  we  had  been  able 
to  procure  none  in  the  town.  Other  good  fruit  was  about  equally 
scarce  in  the  market.  The  pernicious,  monstrous  folly  of  the  maxi- 
mum operated  upon  figs  and  raisins,  nor  did  it  stop  at  fruit  and 
vegetables — it  fell  with  a  blight  upon  meat,  maize,  wheat,  barley, 
game,  everything !  No  regard  was  paid  to  difi'erence  of  quality. 
The  Pasha  and  his  Council,  or  rather  the  Pasha  and  his  Kehayah 
Bey — for  the  Council,  set  up  by  the  Tanzimaut,  was  a  nullity — had 
the  same  philosophy  as  the  police  officer  who  arrested  the  Grreek 
gardener  in  Tophana.  Figs  were  figs  !  grapes  were  grapes  !  melons 
were  melons !  and  the  best  must  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  the 
worst.  This  system  had  already  caused  a  great  abandonment  of 
gardening  and  agriculture;  this  had  happened  and  was  happening 
in  the  plain,  and  near  to  a  great  city,  which  is  not  what  it  was,  but 
which  must  still  be  called  a  'populous  city.  Higher  up  the  country, 
a  little  farther  away  from  the  Brusa  and  every  other  considerable 
market,  the  case  was  getting  still  more  desperate,  the  cost  of  carriage 
over  those  ruined  and  ruining  roads  being  so  much  more.  In  our 
rides  we  had  seen  fields  recently  cultivated  totally  abandoned,  and 
we  had  heard  several  men  say  that  they  would  grow  only  just  enough 
to  feed  themselves  and  families.  And  why  should  Grreek  or  Turk 
sweat  and  toil  where  he  is  not  allowed  a  free  market  for  his  produce  ? 
The  poor  farmers  say  that  the  system  is  intended  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rich^for  the  special  advantage  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  wealthy 
Turkish  families,  who  live  up  in  Brusa  with  absurdly  numerous 
households.  "  And,^^  said  Tchelebee  John,  "  do  these  Pashas,  Beys, 
and  EfFendis  who  are  rich  ever  show  any  bowels  of  compassion  for 
the  poor?  How  did  they  behave  at  the  last  famine — in  1845 — 
when  men,  women,  and  children  from  the  interior  were  seen  eating 
grass  in  the  plain  like  cattle  ?  As  bad  as  bad  could  be  !  The  poor 
Mussulmen  gave^  but  they  had  soon  nothing  left  to  give,  and  were 
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themselves  in  danger  of  being  famished.  There  was  then  a  very 
general  display  of  hardheartedness  among  the  Osmanlees  of  the 
town — and  most  among  the  richest — Hhe  Ghiaours,  the  Franks, 
and  strangers,  the  very  Jews  have  more  compassion  on  us  than  our 
own  people  and  brethren !' — said  the  starving  father  of  a  starving 
family,  who  received  in  a  Frank  house  the  bread  for  which  he  had 
applied  in  vain  at  the  door  of  nearly  every  rich  Mussulman  in  Brusa. 
These  famines  are  every  year  occurring  in  some  part  of  the  interior. 
One  district  can  hardly  succor  another,  because  there  are  no  roads — 
and  because  each  district  grows  little  more  than  what  suffices  for  its 
own  consumption.  Here  we  shall  soon  have  famine  again.  One  great 
agricultural  resource  has  been  entirely  taken  away  from  us.  Here, 
all  along  the  plain,  under  Olympus,  which  pours  out  such  innume- 
rable streams  for  irrigation,  we  grew  great  quantities  of  rice.  Some 
Frenchmen  told  the  government  at  Stamboul  that  this  rice  cultiva- 
tion was  highly  injurious  to  the  air  and  productive  of  the  malaria 
fevers  which  afflict  a  part  of  the  city  and  nearly  all  the  plain.  The 
government  ordered  that  no  more  rice  should  be  grown :  this  would 
have  been  very  well  if  they  had  taken  measures  for  draining  the 
plain  and  for  canalizing  our  streams.  Grovernment  did  nothing,  and 
apparently  never  thought  of  doing  anything  in  this  way.  We  have 
lost  our  rice,  but  our  swamps  and  bogs  remain.  If  there  be  any 
difference  the  air  is  rather  worse,  and  malaria  fever  more  prevalent 
now  than  when  we  grew  our  rice ;  for  people  then  gathered  up  a 
good  many  of  the  threads  of  these  loose  streams,  and  made  numerous 
ditches  and  trenches  for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields,  and  some  of 
the  water  which  now  overspreads  and  stagnates  close  to  the  town, 
and  nearly  all  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  was  carried  farther 
off  towards  the  centre  of  the  plain,  and  the  two  rivers — the  beds  of 
which  would  be  made  to  carry  off  every  drop  of  the  superfluous 
water  if  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of  any  other  people." 

Although  he  led  rather  a  Robinson  Crusoe  life,  Tchelebee  John 
had  a  wife  and  little  family,  and  two  brothers  of  his  spouse — fine 
young  men  both — were  living  with  him  in  the  farm-house.  Mon- 
sieur Louis  Vall6  was  about  as  brave  and  good  a  specimen  of  hu- 
manity as  I  ever  met  with  in  any  land ;  he  was  as  active  and  fearless 
as  his  brother-in-law,  as  keen  a  sportsman,  and  almost  as  expert. 

From  this  point  we  explored  all  the  eastern  and  upper  part  of  the 
plain.  One  of  these  excursions,  though  made  on  a  burning-hot  day, 
and  attended  by  sad  reflections,  was  full  of  interest  and  of  the  in- 
formation I  was  in  quest  of.  We  rode  through  some  beautiful 
chestnut  woods,  then  swarming  with  very  busy  squirrels  that  were 
nearly  as  large  as  English  rabbits.  Provident,  industrious  people  ! 
They  were  laying  in  their  winter  stores  and  preparing  warm  bedding 
for  the  cold  season.     We  emerged  from  the  woods  upon  some  open 
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corn-fields  and  pasture-land,  and  enjoyed  for  some  two  or  three  miles 
the  inestimable  comfort  of  a  good,  smooth,  solid  road.  This  brought 
us  to  the  village  of  Sousourluk,  almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
and  reputed  the  most  prosperous  village  of  the  plain.  The  land  is 
nowhere  so  well  cultivated.  The  main  street  by  which  we  entered 
was  another  cesspool :  the  deep  filth  and  slush  reached  nearly  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  principal  coffee-house  of  the  place  and 
the  shop  of  the  chief  barber  were  here  situated.  The  odor,  as  our 
horses,  knee-deep,  stirred  it  up,  made  me  almost  reel  in  the  saddle. 
We  pulled  up  at  a  Turkish  coffee-house  situated  in  a  somewhat 
sweeter  spot.  In  one  corner  of  the  coffee-house,  sat  a  starch  old 
Turk  with  a  white  turban,  a  white  beard,  and  a  bright  sky-blue 
mantle,  holding  a  long  scroll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  now  and  then 
writing  Arabic  ciphers  upon  it  with  a  small  dumpy  reed.  He  was 
attended  by  a  hawk-nosed,  bow-legged,  dapper  Osmanlee,  who  wore 
a  yellow  turban,  a  light  rose-colored  cloak,  and  silver-mounted  pis- 
tols and  yataghan  in  his  girdle,  and  who  from  time  to  time  brought 
a  dingy,  uncomfortable-looking  Greek  to  the  front  of  the  cafinet  to 
have  audience  of  his  master.  The  old  man  was  a  tax  collector  or 
assessor,  and  was  evidently  regarded  with  great  awe  by  Mussulmen 
as  well  as  Rayahs.  A  few  paces  beyond  this  coffee-house,  the  village 
opened  into  a  fine,  clean,  rural  piazza,  with  plane-trees  in  the  midst, 
and  with  a  fountain,  a  snow-white  mosque  and  minaret  on  one  side 
— a  picturesque  and  truly  charming  spot.  Reclining  under  the 
plane-trees,  were  groups  of  migratory  industrious  Kurds,  who  annu- 
ally make  immense  journeys,  and  come  down  to  reap  the  harvests 
and  do  other  work.  Generally,  they  bore  the  characters  of  quiet 
honest  fellows,  but  there  were  terrible  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The 
state  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  the  natural  scenery  round  this  village 
of  Sousourluk,  was  indeed  admirable.  Most  of  the  fields  were 
strongly  and  even  neatly  inclosed.  Great  care  had  been  taken  to 
check  and  bar  out  a  torrent  from  Olympus,  the  broad  stony  bed  of 
which  we  had  crossed.  The  vineyards  and  mulberry-plantations 
were  most  carefully  tended,  and  by  far  the  best  we  had  seen.  Though 
the  implements  used  were  rude  and  primitive  enough,  there  was  no 
sign  of  rudeness  in  the  results  produced.  The  wheat,  the  maize, 
the  barley  had  all  been  gathered  in,  and  the  harvests  as  usual  had 
been  most  abundant — proportionate  to  the  care  and  industry  of  the 
people.  We  saw  an  unusual  quantity  of  cattle,  and  the  oxen  and 
buti'aloes  seemed  all  in  excellent  condition.  Yet  the  house  of  a  far- 
mer at  which  we  stopped,  and  all  the  houses  in  the  village,  seemed 
in  sad  plight — half  in  ruins — and  the  Greeks  were  wringing  their 
hands  and  tearing  their  hair,  and  swearing  that  they  would  plough 
and  sow  no  more ;  that  they  would  give  up  houses  and  lands,  and 
emigrate ;  that,  through  the  maximum  on  one  hand  and  the  greed 
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and  injustice  of  the  tax-gatherer  on  the  other,  they  were  all  being 
reduced  to  beggary.  The  taxes  were  farmed  out.  The  regime  of 
the  old  Fermiera-  G6n6raux  of  France — one  of  the  greatest  causes  of 
the  revolution  of  1789 — now  obtains  in  reformed  Turkey.  Though 
not  80  ostensibly,  the  real  Fermiers-G4niraux  are  the  Armenian 
bankers  and  money-lenders,  who  are  backed  by  the  civil  and  (in  case 
of  need)  military  power  of  government.  Our  Greek  farmer,  who 
was  now  joined  by  some  of  his  neighbors  (attracted  by  the  arrival 
of  Gentleman  John),  said  that  for  his  part  he  would  ten  times  rather 
have  Turkish  pashas  than  seraffs ;  that  among  the  pashas  they  now 
and  then  got  a  good  and  just  one,  but  that  they  had  never  known  an 
Armenian  with  any  feeling  or  any  sense  of  justice ;  that  they  had 
undergone  at  Sousourluk  far  more  oppression  and  grinding  since  the 
introduction  of  the  reformed  system  than  they  had  known  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives  under  the  old  system ;  and  that,  what- 
ever people  might  say  to  the  contrary  at  Stamboul,  the  soles  of  their 
feet  were  no  safer  now  than  thaif  if  they  failed  to  pay  every  piastre 
that  was  demanded  of  them,  or  chanced  to  give  offence  to  the  chief 
of  police  at  Brusa  or  to  any  of  his  friends,  or  to  any  party  leagued 
with  him.  The  miri,  or  Sultan's  tenth  upon  produce,  had  been  so 
levied  this  year,  that  it  was  turned  into  a  fifth — in  some  instances 
into  a  third  of  the  whole !  Melons,  cabbages,  vegetables  in  general 
had  been  exempted  from  the  tax  by  written  law  and  immemorial 
usage,  but  the  ushurjees  or  tax-gatherers  were  levying  the  miri  upon 
them  also,  and  at  a  fearfully  high  rate.  Then  there  were  the  salian^ 
(a  sort  of  property  and  income-tax)  and  various  other  taxes,  and 
frequent  forced  labor,  which  last  had  been  abolished  by  the  Tanzi- 
maut,  but  which  was  exacted  from  them  as  before.  One  ©Id  man 
said  that  they  might  face  for  a  while  all  these  evils,  but  that  the 
fixing  of  prices  by  the  Pasha  rendered  their  case  hopeless.  "  The 
great  men  who  farm  the  taxes/'  said  another,  "and  pay  so  much  a 
year  to  the  Porte  for  them,  sub-let  to  smaller  men ;  these  again  sub- 
let by  districts,  or  townships,  or  groups  of  villages  to  still  smaller 
men,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  land  like  locusts.  All  these 
men  must  make  a  profit  on  what  they  have  paid — the  money  being 
chiefly  furnished  by  the  seraffs,  who  must  have  high  interest.  Some 
of  the  little  men,  being  misled  by  the  Armenians,  often  make  bad 
bargains  with  the  great  men,  and  then  to  avoid  being  ruined  them- 
selves they  ruin  us.  Generally,  every  ushurjee  forces  as  much  from 
us  as  he  can  get.  If  we  resist,  if  we  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
Tanzimaut,  if  we  tell  him  that  the  miri  is  so  much  and  no  more,* 
he  brings  down  the  head  of  the  police  among  us,  and  that  terrible 
man — if  he  does  no  worse — quarters  a  troop  of  his  tufekjees  in  our 
houses  to  be  fed  at  our  expense  until  we  pay,  and  tells  the  Pasha  of 
Brusa,  who  knows  us  not,  who  has  never  seen  our  village,  near  as 
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it  is,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  And  if  we  go  np  to  the 
city  to  appeal  to  the  Pasha,  what  do  we  get  ?  blows  and  imprison- 
ment, and  expenses  and  heavy  payments  to  the  chief  of  the  police, 
before  we  get  free  V  "  They  will  root  us  all  out,"  said  another  of 
the  elders  of  the  village,  ^'and  then  where  will  they  get  miri,  or 
saliane,  or  any  other  money?  There  were  Turks  here  in  old  times; 
a  good  many  when  I  was  a  boy ;  now  there  are  only  fifteen  families 
of  them  left,  and  their  families  are  very  small,  for  they  have  hardly 
any  children,  and  the  men  do  hardly  anything  all  the  day  long  but 
lounge  about  and  smoke.  Our  Turks  will  not  work.  What  could 
these  few  men  pay  to  the  ushurjees?  We  G-reeks  defended  this  bit 
of  country  from  the  torrents,  and  cleared  it,  and  enclosed  it,  and 
cultivated  it  as  you  see  it.  All  this  is  Greek  work.  If  they  force 
us  to  run  away,  soon  the  torrent  will  sweep  away  the  village,  and 
the  country  will  again  become  a  wilderness.  Where  will  they  find 
people  to  fill  our  place  ?     Nowhere  I" 

A  little  beyond  the  village,  we  met  a  long  train  of  arubas,  carry- 
ing fine  large  trees,  cut  on  the  eastern  side  of  Olympus,  for  the 
Sultan's  dockyard.  They  were  drawn  chiefly  by  bufikloes,  which 
belonged  to  the  people  of  the  district.  These  bufikloes  are  very 
docile,  tame  creatures,  nothing  like  the  sullen,  fierce,  fiery-eyed,  dia- 
bolical-looking animals  one  encounters  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome 
and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  We  often  saw  here  a  buffalo  and  an 
ox  yoked  together,  and  working  on  the  most  amicable  terms.  G-ene- 
rally,  the  buffaloes  are  as  inferior  in  size  and  strength  as  they  are  in 
fierceness  to  those  of  the  South  of  Italy;  but  at  the  western  extremi- 
ty of  the  plain  and  beyond  it,  by  the  lake  of  Apollonia,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Mohalich,  we  saw  some  that  were  quite  equal  in  size  to  the 
best  breed  of  Italy. 

We  passed  under  the  projecting  ridge  of  Kestel,  or  Castel,  which 
overlooks,  and  might  command  the  pass  through  which  runs  the  only 
road  into  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ridge  is  crowned  by  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  a  castle,  a  work  of  the  Lower  Empire.  No 
doubt,  from  its  position,  the  hill  has  had  some  fortifications  on  it 
from  the  remotest  time,  and  that  a  fortress  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia 
gave  place  to  a  Roman  castellum;  but  the  present  castle  was  proba- 
bly built — as  many  were  known  to  be — in  the  Emperor  Justinian's 
time,  when  the  pastoral  and  warlike  tribes  of  Turks  were  already 
essaying  to  turn  the  flanks  and  force  the  defiles  of  Olympus,  and 
were  threatening  the  rich  city  of  Prusa,  which,  seven  centuries  after 
this  period,  became  the  first  capital  of  their  empire.  Behind  the 
castle,  on  one  of  the  last  green  slopes  of  Olympus,  among  chestnut 
woods,  was  the  village  of  Kestel.  Continuing  along  the  high  route 
into  the  interior,  we  soon  came  to  a  fearful  bit  of  road  (not  long  ago 
the  favorite  resort  of  a  band  of  robbers),  with  a  steep  mountain 
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covered  with  thickets  on  the  right  side,  and  a  steep  bank  and  a  deep 
broad  morass  (covered  with  high  rushes,  and  much  frequented  by 
wild  boars)  on  the  left.  To  mend  matters,  the  road  itself  was  here 
steep  and  roughly  paved  with  great,  round,  slippery  Stones. 

We  soon  quitted  the  rough  stone  causeway,  forded  a  stream,  picked 
our  way  through  the  morass,  struck  across  the  plain  towards  the  op- 
posite mountains,  crossed  a  rivulet  or  two,  passed  a  lonely  Turkish 
cemetery  (where  the  rude  tombstones,  without  turbans  or  inscrip- 
tions, were  nearly  all  laid  prostrate),  sloped  up  the  hills,  and  in  about 
an  hour  drew  bridle  at  Ibrahim's  farm,  at  the  edge  of  the  little 
picturesque  village  of  Dudakli.  The  farm-house  and  farm-yards 
were  truly  Oriental  and  Turkesque. 

One  large  yard  was  enclosed  by  walls,  and  these  walls  were  per- 
forated by  numerous  square  holes,  at  equal  distances,  like  the  port- 
holes of  a  man-of-war.  Within  each  of  these  holes  was  part  of  a 
trunk  of  a  tree,  hollowed  out  and  open  at  both  ends,  and  these  were 
Ibrahim's  beehives,  which  annually  rendered  him  a  large  stock  of 
fine  honey.  The  hives  looked  rough  and  rude,  but  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  best  patented  beehives,  the  honey  was  procured  with- 
out killing  the  industrious  insects  that  made  it ;  the  bees  were  never 
destroyed.  Some  mulberry  plantations  for  silk,  and  a  fine  vineyard 
full  of  ripened,  or  fast  ripening  grapes,  a  small  grove  of  pomegranate 
trees,  some  very  fine  quince  trees,  and  a  few  other  fiiiit  trees,  stood 
near  the  house. 

Ibrahim  was  not  at  home ;  he  had  gone  away  with  a  sack  of  wheat 
to  a  corn-mill  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Narl^-der^-keui.  His 
wife,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  one  of  his  wives,  and  Mahmoud, 
the  lady's  son  by  a  former  marriage,  welcomed  Tchelebee  John  with 
an  ecstasy,  and  hoped  that  we  had  all  come  to  stop  for  a  few  days. 
The  lady  did  not  show  herself,  but  exercised  her  hospitality  from 
within  the  harem.  Mahmoud,  who  served  up  the  bread,  the  Turkish 
cheese,  apd  a  refreshing  water-melon  of  an  amazing  size,  was  a  fine 
handsome  youth  of  about  sixteen,  but  he  was  suffering  sorely  from 
dysentery,  having  been  previously  much  reduced  by  malaria  fever. 
[We  sent  him  some  quinine ;  the  medicine  soon  set  him  up  again, 
and  his  cure  gained  us  the  heart  of  his  mother.] 

For  Turkey,  Dudakli,  though  small,  was  a  neat  village.  It  was 
certainly  the  cleanest  and  most  prosperous-looking  that  we  saw  in  the 
Brusa  plain.  The  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  breed,  half  Turk,  half 
Yerook.  They  were  well  dressed,  and  appeared  to  be  a  quiet,  in- 
oflFensive,  good-natured  people;  but  they  are  impatient  of  insult, 
oppression,  or  any  wrong,  and  devils  when  roused.  To  this  quality, 
and  to  their  high  and  rare  personal  courage,  they  are  mainly  indebted 
for  their  prosperity.  Those  publicans  and  sinners,  the  Ushurjees, 
were  here  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  fair  measurements  and  valu- 
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ations,  and  to  take  the  taxes  as  the  law  fixed  them.  Ibrahim's 
spirit,  and  his  own  intimacy  with  the  English  consul  and  other 
Franks  at  Brusa,  had  this  year  efiectually  checked  the  fiscal  marau- 
ders, not  only  in  this  village,  but  also  at  Narl^-der^-keui.  The  reve- 
nue officers  had  made  an  assessment  for  the  salian^  or  property-tax, 
in  the  fairness  of  which  the  head  men  of  the  two  villages  agreed; 
but  when  the  time  came  for  levying  the  tax,  every  man  found  that 
his  assessment  had  been  about  doubled.  Ibrahim  was  quiet  until 
they  came  to  Dudakli  for  payment.  He  then  remonstrated.  The 
tax-gatherers  referred  to  their  scrolls  of  paper.  "Those  writings 
speak  not  the  truth,"  said  Ibrahim.  The  publicans  told  him  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  write,  that  none  of  the  villagers  could  even 
read.  "  But  we  can  remember,''  said  Ibrahim,  "and  we  all  do  remem- 
ber the  figures  we  agreed  upon.  I  was  to  pay  300  piastres,  Musta- 
pha  200,  Halil  150,  and  so  with  the  rest  of  us;  and  now  you  ask 
us  all  nearly  double.  This  cannot  be."  All  the  head  men  said, 
very  decidedly,  that  it  was  not  just,  and  that  they  would  not  submit 
to  it.  The  levyers  said  that  they  who  could  read  and  write,  and 
keep  accounts,  must  be  in  the  right,  and  that  the  villagers  must  all 
be  in  the  wrong;  and  they  stormed  and  talked  very  big.  Ibrahim 
pointed  to  a  deep  lake  a  very  little  above  the  village,  and  asked  them 
whether  they  could  swim?  They  moderated  their  tone,  got  into 
their  saddles,  and  turned  their  horses'  heads  away  from  Dudakli. 
The  Turks  of  the  prosperous  corn  village  on  the  hills,  under  which 
we  had  passed  in  coming  from  Ghemlik,  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  defend  their  rights  in  the  same  strenuous  manner.  The  Pasha 
had  very  seldom  indeed  any  force  except  the  irregular  tufekjees  or 
musket-men,  and  it  was  rather  too  near  the  capital  to  employ  any 
disciplined  troops  (if  he  had  had  them)  in  flagrant  acts  of  injustice, 
likely  to  be  attended  with  a  shedding  of  Mussulman  blood.  Where- 
ever  the  Turks  showed  this  sort  of  spirit  they  were  comparatively  in 
a  thriving  condition,  but  the  examples  were  very  rare.  The  heart 
of  the  Osmanlees  seemed  to  have  been  taken  out  of  them.  I  believe 
it  required  a  copious  infusion  of  the  wild  blood  of  the  Yerooks  to 
produce  men  at  all  like  those  of  Dudakli. 

We  left  that  village  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  lake,  and  then 
to  go  and  look  after  the  bold  Ibrahim.  The  lake  is  at  the  very  head 
of  the  Brusa  plain.  We  reached  it  by  scrambling  along  the  steep 
sides  of  the  mountain  by  a  rugged  path.  .  Although  its  waters  were 
now  low,  the  lake  appeared  to  be  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
circumference.  It  was  nothing  thought  of  here,  but  in  other  coun- 
tries people  would  make  long  journeys  to  see  its  tranquil  beauties. 
A  large  drove  of  bufikloes,  oxen,  and  cows  were  collected  on  one 
side.  Of  human  beings  we  saw  not  one.  Opposite  to  the  little 
stony  promontory  on  which  we  stood,  but  hid  by  a  projecting  rock, 
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SO  that  we  could  see  nothing  of  it  but  its  blue  smoke,  was  the  village 
of  Ghicul  IJashi,  or  Lajcc  Head,  occupied  by  stationary,  but  pure, 
unmixed  Ycrooks.  For  a  good  many  years  it  has  been  an  object 
witli  the  Porte  to  reclaim  these  tribes  from  their  wandering  habits, 
and  induce  them  to  settle  in  towns  and  villages.  As  yet  the  govern- 
ment has  not  succeeded  to  any  great  extent,  and  I  o«n  scarcely  wish 
it  success.  These  Yerooks  (called  by  Dr.  Chandler  and  most  of  our 
old  travellers  "  Turcomans")  are  a  pastoral,  thriving,  simple-minded, 
primitively-mannered,  kind-hearted  people,  hospitable  as  far  as  their 
means  allow,  and  always  ready  to  shelter  and  serve  a  traveller,  be 
he  Mussulman  or  Christian.  Though  far  more  religious  than  the 
town-dwelling  people,  they  are  less  bigoted  and  intolerant.  Their 
migratory  habits,  and  their  breathing  the  free  air  of  the  mountains 
during  one-half  of  the  year,  appear  to  give  them  the  enjoyment  and 
appreciation  of  freedom.  Their  women  go  unveiled  even  before 
strangers ;  they  are  very  fond  of  their  children,  whether  male  or 
female,  and  generally  have  a  good  stock  of  them.  Their  wandering 
life,  their  periodical  migrations  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  until  pastoral  farming  is 
so  far  advanced  as  to  afford  food  for  flocks  and  herds  in  the  plains 
in  summer  time,  and  food  and  shelter  in  the  mountains  in  winter 
time ;  and,  perhaps,  a  very  large  portion  of  these  mountains  and 
plains  will  always  encourage  and  keep  up  the  present  Yerook  system 
•i— at  least  there  will  remain  many  vast  tracts  that  cannot  be  so  pro- 
fitably employed  until  the  population  of  Asia  Minor  shall  be  multi- 
plied by  ten  or  by  twenty.  After  all,  these  Yerooks  are  only  like 
the  shepherds  of  Estremadura  and  the  Abruzzi,  who  annually  vibrate 
with  their  flocks  between  the  mountains  and  the  plains.  At  the 
approach  of  winter,  the  Yerooks  come  down  with  their  flocks  and 
their  herds  to  the  warm,  sheltered  plains  opening  on  the  Propontis 
or  the  ^gean,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  burning  hot  summer  they 
retire  to  their  cool,  shady  mountains,  where  the  melting  snows  leave 
sweet  and  abundant  pasture.  The  most  thriving  men  I  saw  this 
time  over  in  Asia  were  among  the  Yerooks.  Some  of  their  Aghks, 
or  head  men,  possess  immense  flocks  of  sheep  and  fine  herds  of  cattle ; 
and  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  them — as  we  did  a  little  later  at  Hadji 
Haivat — descending  from  Olympus,  day  after  day,  like  a  continuous 
stream.  But  for  the  Yerooks  I  do  not  know  what  the  Turks  would 
do  for  their  mutton  !  The  heads  of  tribes  lead  quite  a  patriarchal 
life — always  under  tents — and  many  of  them  reach  a  truly  patriar- 
chal age.  I  had  often  seen  striking  proofs  of  longevity  among  them 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  Caicus. 

From  the  lake  of  Dudakli  a  natural  stream  ran  along  the  plain, 
and  full  into  the  river  Lufar  or  Nilofar,  two  or  three  miles  below 
Brusa.     From  the  lake  to  that  river  there  is  a  gentle,  and  at  times 
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imperceptible,  descent;  the  waters  of  the  lake  even  now  made  a 
pretty  strong  current  for  more  than  two  miles  below  the  opening 
of  this  bed.  At  a  very  trifling  expense,  which  might  be  more 
than  defrayed  by  the  rich  alluvial  lands  recovered  by  the  draining, 
this  little  natural  canal  might  be  made  to  carry  off  the  increment  of 
that  basin,  to  drain  the  swamps  and  bogs,  which  are  the  sole  causes 
of  the  malaria,  to  reduce  the  level  of  the  lake  permanently,  and  to 
throw  all  this  water,  and  much  more,  into  the  broad  stony  bed  of 
the  Lufar,  which  traverses  the  remainder  of  the  plain  and  falls  into 
the  Rhyndacus  very  near  the  sea.  These  two  rivers  are  the  natural 
drains  of  the  Brusa  plain ;  but  nature  requires  the  aid  of  human  art 
and  industry.  To  embank  the  upper  part  of  the  Lufar,  which  comes 
sheer  down  from  Olympus — a  perfect  cataract  in  winter — to  prevent 
its  overflowings  as  it  traverses  the  valley  on  its  way  to  the  Khyn- 
dacus,  would  be  a  work  of  some  time  and  cost,  but  of  no  difiiculty  to 
modern  science.  The  difl^iculty  must  have  been  conquered  by  ancient 
engineering,  for  the  populousness  of  this  district  in  remote  ages  is  a 
proof  that  it  must  all  have  been  well  drained  and  canalized,  as  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  malaria,  and  where  malaria  ts  population 
never  becomes  great.  So  clear  was  the  process  to  be  pursued,  that 
it  had  struck  the  natural  good  sense  of  Ibrahim  and  two  or  three  of 
the  active  Yerook-Turks  of  Dudakli;  and,  with  Tchelebee  John, 
who,  from  books,  and  from  operations  he  had  seen  in  England,  had 
some  good  notions  of  engineering  (at  least  as  far  as  canal  cutting  and 
road  making),  they  had  long  had  their  minds  bent  upon  this  object, 
and  had  been  prevented  from  making  a  good  beginning  (by  deepen- 
ing and  widening  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  which  received  the 
water  of  the  lake,  and  clearing  the  bed  of  the  stream)  only  by  their 
inability  to  obtain  the  consent  of  government.  A  firman  was  indis- 
pensable. It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  the  prevalence  of  a  terrible  evil 
which  might  be  so  easily  remedied.  The  swamps  spread  far  and 
wide,  sending  up  pernicious  vapors  from  stagnant  water  and  vegeta- 
ble decomposition ;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Dudakli  had 
the  intermittent  fever,  or  had  had  it,  this  season ;  and  thus  it  had 
been,  year  after  year,  for  ages. 

Quitting  the  lake,  we  went  back  to  Dudakli,  and  thence  rode  to  the 
westward  under  the  Katerli  mountains.  In  a  little  green  lane,  run- 
ning between  coppices,  we  saw  one  solitary,  sad,  sickly-looking  stork. 
The  poor  bird  had  been  lamed  in  a  wing,  and  could  not  accompany 
his  mate  and  populous  community  when,  some  weeks  ago,  they  took 
their  annual  flight  to  other  regions.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  stork  is  thus  left  behind  by  his  brethren  and  tribe,  through 
his  inability  to  follow  them  in  their  long,  long  flights.  Such  as  are 
thus  abandoned,  to  bear  in  dismal  solitude  the  short  but  sometimes 
cold  winters  of  this  climate,  while  their  mates  are  coeafortably  warm 
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and  congrecated  in  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  on  the  banks  and  by  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  must  have  a  very  sad  life  of  it  indeed.  Below 
the  village  of  Sousourluk  there  was  another  forlorn  stork.  A  Mus- 
sulman would  as  soon  think  of  inflicting  bodily  injury  on  his  first- 
born male  child  as  of  hurting  these  poor  birds,  nor  would  any  Greek 
or  Armenian,  or  any  other  peasant,  of  the  country  molest  them,  for 
the  stork  is  a  privileged  and  almost  sacred  bird  in  the  eyes  of  all ; 
but  who  could  give  them  their  mates  and  friends,  or  the  genial  heat 
of  the  tropics  ? 

A  long,  lone  Turkish  cemetery,  and  then  another,  showed  where 
villages  had  once  been.  In  about  an  hour  we  entered  Narl^-der6-keui 
—Pomegranate- valley- village — slush  !  slush  !  the  usual  dirt  in  the 
streets,  but  the  tumble-down  wooden  houses  of  the  Turks  were 
quaintly  shaped  and  grouped  most  picturesquely,  and  a  fine  stream 
came  down  from  its  near  source  in  a  mountain  cave,  splashing  and 
sparkling  through  a  glen.  At  the  small,  low,  primitive  corn-mill, 
whose  upper  stone  was  performing  its  horizontal  movement  with 
great  rapidity,  we  found  Ibrahim,  the  brave  Ibrahim,  clad  in  his 
best,  a  beautiful  flowing  suit  of  Turkey-red  cloth,  slightly  but  prettily 
embroidered  with  gold  thread ;  for  to-day  was  the  Mussulman  Sab- 
bath, and  the  Mussulmcn  of  Narl(^-der^-keui  are  great  dandies,  and 
are  known  all  over  the  country  by  the  smartness  of  their  attire. 
Mussulman  or  Christian,  European  or  Asiatic,  there  could  scarcely 
have  been  a  handsomer  fellow  than  Ibrahim  of  Dudakli.  Yet  we 
saw  him  at  a  great  disadvantage :  he  had  only  just  got  rid  of  the 
intermittent  fever;  the  malaria  demon  had  been  severe  upon  him 
for  several  successive  seasons,  to  the  great  detriment  of  his  liver,  and 
the  jaundicing  of  his  beautiful  manly  countenance.  Farmer  peasant 
as  he  was,  he  had  the  bearing,  the  easy  politeness,  and  the  manners 
of  a  high-bred  gentleman.  The  Empress-Mother,  dame  nature,  had 
given  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

The  old  miller  brought  us  a  mattress  and  cushions,  which  we  spread 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  mill,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  cool  mill- 
stream,  and  there  we  seated  ourselves  as  nearly  as  we  could  d  la 
Turque.  Ibrahim,  who  had  another  wife  here  (of  whom  more  will 
be  said  hereafter),  furnished  bread,  boiled  eggs,  yaourt,  grapes,  and 
water-melons.  Meat  we  hardly  ever  met  with  in  these  excursions. 
Except  on  high-days  and  holidays  the  country  people  rarely  taste  it. 
After  our  sober  repast  and  a  good  tchibouque,  we  ascended  the  deep 
ravine  to  its  precipitous  termination — a  stupendous  wall  of  rock — 
where  the  clear  water  gushed  out  in  force  from  a  cave,  and  dashed 
along  under  young  plane  trees  and  mountain  ashes  of  the  most  vivid 
and  transparent  foliage.  Insensible  of  the  religw  hex,  an  English 
traveller  had  cut  out  his  unmeaning  name  on  the  rocks  of  the  cavern. 
Few,  very  few  ^  this  class  had  ever  ascended  the  glen  or  seen  the 
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cave ;  and  yet  one  of  them  must  leave  behind  him  this  trace  of  his 
bad  taste  and  irreverence. 

All  the  notables  of  the  village  gathered  round  us  at  the  mill ; 
there  were  three  Emirs  among  them.  They  were  all  very  civil  and 
talkative.  One  of  them  would,  par  force,  make  Tchelebee  John  a 
present  of  a  wild  boar,  which  he  had  shot  the  preceding  night. 
Mussulmen  would  not  touch  the  forbidden  flesh,  but  the  poor  fellow 
might  have  sold  his  domooz  among  the  Christians  of  Brusa.  John 
had  made  Ibrahim  a  first-rate  sportsman,  a  dead  shot,  and  Ibrahim, 
by  precept  and  example,  had  made  sportsmen  of  a  good  many  of  his 
neighbors— to  their  no  small  advantage.  The  country  absolutely 
swarmed  with  game,  but  few  of  the  Turks  were  active  enough  to  go 
and  look  for  it,  or  skilful  enough  to  bring  it  down.  Collectively 
they  are  miserable  shots,  and  a  Turk  has  seldom  either  a  good  gun 
or  good  powder.  We  spoke  to  Ibrahim  of  our  intended  journey  up 
the  country,  and  he  at  once  offered  his  services,  for  he  had  been  as 
far  as  Kara-Hissar  before,  and  engaged  to  accompany  us  whenever 
we  might  choose  to  start.  This  was  much  to  our  advantage ;  and, 
with  Ibrahim  and  Tchelebee  John,  I  verily  believe  we  might  have 
traversed,  without  let  or  hindrance,  not  only  Asiatic  Turkey,  but  all 
those  wild  regions  beyond  it  where  the  Turkish  language  is  spoken 
or  understood. 

A  plurality  of  wives  is  too  expensive  an  enjoyment  for  poor  men. 
Except  a  few  of  the  grandees  who  had  rather  large  harems,  I  believe 
our  friend  of  Dudakli  was  the  only  man  in  the  plain  of  Brusa  that 
was  a  bigamist.  He  got  a  farm  and  what  was  considered  a  good 
fortune  with  his  second  wife ;  the  house  at  Dudakli  was  hers,  and 
would  go  at  her  death,  not  to  Ibrahim  if  he  should  survive  her,  but 
to  Mahmoud,  her  son  by  her  first  husband.  With  this  wife,  who 
had  been  a  very  handsome  woman,  he  lived,  leaving  to  his  first 
spouse  a  house  he  had  at  Narle-dere-keui,  and  some  pomegranate 
groves  and  fields,  which  were  her  own  property  before  she  married 
him.  A  Turk  will  never  name  his  wife  or  wives,  much  less  talk 
about  them.  Even  to  "  Grentleman  John,^'  with  whom  he  was  often 
out  for  weeks  together  shooting  on  the  mountains  or  round  the  lake 
of  Apollonia,  bivouacking  together  or  sleeping  in  the  same  hovel,  he 
was  silent  as  to  his  domestic  affairs ;  but  John  understood  that  the 
first  or  original  Mrs.  Ibrahim  had  a  very  bad  temper.  Judging  from 
the  alacrity  with  which  our  friend  brought  us  refreshments  from  that 
lady's  residence,  I  should  say  that  they  were  pretty  good  friends  now. 
At  Dudakli,  Ibrahim  pretended  that  he  merely  called  now  and  then 
on  the  lady  at  Narl^-der^-keui  from  habit,  and  for  the  sake  of  old 
acquaintance ;  but  it  was  thought  that  Mrs.  Ibrahim  the  second  did 
not  like  these  visits,  and  was  always  of  opinion,  when  there  was  a 
VOL.  I. — 10 
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saok  of  corn  to  be  ground,  that  her  boy  Mahmoud  might  take  it  to 
the  mill  just  as  well  as  Ibrahim. 

On  quitting  this  village,  we  saw  how  appropriately  it  was  named. 
The  valley  below,  for  more  than  a  mile,  was  covered  with  large, 
thriving,  beautiful  pomegranate  trees.  The  fruit,  now  almost  ripe 
and  charmingly  colored,  was  hanging  from  the  trees  in  thick  clusters. 
Were  the  streets  but  a  little  cleaner,  and  the  houses  somewhat  less 
dilapidated,  the  village  of  the  "Vale  of  Pomegranates,^'  with  its 
sparkling  and  always  copious  stream,  and  the  romantic  ravine  behind 
it,  would  be  a  little  paradise. 

That  night  at  Hadji  Haivat  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  making 
us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  had  a  roof  over  our  heads.  But 
before  morning  we  had  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  we  had  such 
shelter.  I  was  roused  out  of  a  sleep  so  sound  that  nothing  short  of 
a  catastrophe  could  have  disturbed,  by  a  cataract  falling  right  on  my 
face,  and,  on  starting  up,  I  found  that  the  low  divan,  at  the  opposite 
ends  of  which  I  and  my  son  were  sleeping,  was  deluged  with  rain. 
We  threw  off  the  wet  coverlets,  dragged  our  light  mattresses  to  a 
dry  part  of  the  room,  covered  ourselves  with  what  came  under  our 
hands,  and  were  presently  asleep  again  (the  blessing  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise !),  and  slept  on  without  turning  or  moving  until  two  hours 
after  sunrise. 

Four  large  nests,  each  a  good  deal  bigger  than  our  bushel-measure, 
four  storks'  nests  on  the  house-top  explained  the  primary  cause  of 
the  partial  inundation  of  our  bed-chamber.  Storks  love  to  beat  tat- 
toos with  their  long,  powerful  bills  upon  tiles;  they  are  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  tops  of  houses  which  they  select  for  their  spring 
residence, -and  where  they  settle  one  year  they  are  sure  to  return  the 
next  and  the  next;  but  they  are  believed  to  bring  good  fortune  with 
them,  and  it  is  an  article  of  universal  faith  that  calamity  and  woe 
would  befall  the  unfeeling  master  of  the  house  who  should  destroy 
their  nests  to  save  his  tiles  from  being  broken.  Tchelebee  John 
smiled  at  the  superstition,  and  pleaded  the  feelings  of  some  poor 
Turks  who  were  his  near  neighbors  at  Hadji  Haivat,  but  I  believe 
that  he  shared  in  the  superstition  himself,  and  that  he  would  no 
more  have  destroyed  the  nests  than  he  would  have  knocked  down 
the  house.  Those  dear,  familiar  storks  had  come,  year  after  year, 
ever  since  John  built  the  edifice,  nestling  on  the  roof  under  which 
his  children  were  bom ;  thither  had  they  come,  each  pleasant  spring 
time,  from  remote  regions  through  the  air,  and,  guided  by  an  instinct 
which  was  of  heaven,  to  fill  their  procreant  cradles,  and  to  stalk  in 
their  gravity  and  majesty  about  the  fields,  the  green  woods,  the 
hovels,  the  ruins,  and  Necropolis  of  Hadji  Haivat.  They  had 
brought  Gentleman  John  no  very  great  luck;  but  they  might  bring 
some  yet — and  heartily  do  we  wish  they  may !     We  sent  to  Brusa 
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for  an  Eastern  "  Teddy  the  tiler/^  and  a  few  new  tiles :  the  roof 
was  made  water-proof,  but  the  storks'  nests  were  left  as  they  were. 
The  birds  next  spring  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  patch  them  up, 
and  give  them  the  usual  annual  repair  and  embellishment,  on  taking 
repossession,  as  our  "  fashionables"  set  in  order  their  mansions  in 
Belgravia  on  the  approach  of  the  London  season — the  difference 
being  that  our  dukes  and  duchesses  get  their  work  done  for  them, 
while  my  lord  and  lady  stork  must  needs  do  it  themselves. 

Our  host  was  very  favorably  disposed  towards  the  Turkish 
peasantry,  blaming,  indeed,  their  general  indolence,  but  praising 
their  honesty  and  trustworthiness.  He,  however,  regretted  that,  of 
late  years,  there  had  been  a  visible  decline  in  these  qualities,  that  some 
of  the  Turkish  peasants  of  the  plain  were  becoming  pilferers,  and 
petty  larceny  a  prevalent  offence.  This  complaint  was  repeated  to 
us  by  several  of  our  friends  at  Brusa,  who  had  been  living  many 
years  in  the  country.  "  Now  and  then,"  said  one  of  them,  ^'  a  few 
Turks  would  practice  highway  robbery  on  a  grand  scale ;  but  none 
of  them  would  pick  and  steal  in  a  paltry-manner.  Now  they  do  both." 
Up  the  country,  where  poverty  and  wretchedness  were  far  greater 
than  here,  we  found  the  Turkish  peasant  as  honest  a  fellow  as  ever. 

Near  the  farm-house,  I  noticed  some  splendid  mulberry  trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  were  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  best  mulberry 
trees  grown  in  the  plain.  They  had  been  raised  from  cuttings  pro- 
cured by  John's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Donald  Sandison,  our  consul  at 
Brusa,  in  the  botanical  garden  of  the  Grrand  Duke  at  Florence. 
John  had  been  the  first  to  cultivate  them  here.  He  had  already 
raised  a  very  considerable  number,  and  had  sold  or  distributed  a  good 
many  to  different  cultivators.  The  Grreeks  of  Sousourluk  were  now 
growing  the  tree ;  Ibrahim  had  a  plantation  of  them  at  Dudakli.  As 
food,  the  silk-worms  preferred  the  leaves  to  any  others,  and  the  silk 
of  the  worms  that  had  been  exclusively  fed  on  these  leaves  was  said 
to  be  of  a  superior  quality.  The  tree  was,  I  believe,  originally 
brought  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  Judging  from  all  the  speci- 
mens I  saw,  it  seemed  to  thrive  wonderfully  in  this  soil  and  climate. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


We  had  several  good  reasons  for  congratulating  ourselves  on  hav- 
ing removed  from  Pera  to  Brusa.  A  few  nights  after  our  departure 
from  that  paradise  of  drogomans,  there  was  a  terrible  conflagration, 
which  destroyed  some  hundreds  of  houses,  and  sent  up  such  a  mighty 
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glare  that  the  red  reflection  of  it  was  distinctly  seen  from  the  farm 
at  Hadji  Haivat.  The  weather,  too,  in  that  quarter  was  detestable ; 
the  season  had  broken  up  earlier  than  usual ;  fogs  from  the  Black 
Sea,  and  cold  rains,  had  set  in  a  day  or  two  after  our  departure,  and 
they  continued  with  scarcely  any  intermission  during  the  whole 
time  of  our  absence  in  Asia  Minor.  They  completely  spoiled  the 
grand  fetes  of  the  circumcision.  The  day  that  the  corps  diploma- 
tiaue,  and  a  number  of  travellers,  were  to  witness  the  greatest  of  the 
celebrations,  and  to  dine  with  the  Vizier  under  a  great  tent,  it 
poured  so  pitilessly  that  the  court  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
postponement.  But  the  adjourned  feast  was  as  wet  and  cold  and 
comfortless  as  well  could  be ;  and  those  who  were  obliged  to  be  at 
it  wished  themselves  almost  anywhere  else.  An  English  gentleman 
who  was  present,  and  who  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  kept  in 
his  wet  clothes  from  noon  till  evening,  described  the  whole  affair 
as  the  most  paltry  and  barbarous  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
"  Fancy,"  said  he,  "  hundreds  of  children  all  screaming  at  a  time, 
under  a  painful  operation,  in  dirty,  ragged,  green  tents,  while  wail- 
ing Turkish  music  was  played  upon  the  old,  shrill,  piercing  pipes ; 
fancy  a  pair  of  savage  wrestlers  here  and  there,  naked  except  about 
the  loins,  and  besmeared  all  over  with  thick,  rancid  oil ;  a  dozen  or 
two  of  tumblers;  hundreds  of  kibabjees,  frying  their  mutton  and  sliced 
onions  in  a  row,  and  vociferating  at  the  rain  for  putting  out  their 
charcoal  fires ;  thousands  of  cavasscs,  keeping  the  people  in  order 
by  breaking  their  heads  with  their  sticks ;  tens  of  thousands  of  yash- 
macked  Turkish,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  women,  draggle-tailed  and 
losing  their  papoushes  in  the  mud,  or  sitting  disconsolately  on  the 
hill-sides,  and  you  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  principal 
features  of  this  feast  of  the  circumcision,  which  lasted  altogether 
about  six  days."  Yet  this  barbarous,  beggarly  display  cost  the 
Sultan  an  immense  sum  of  money,  for  he  clothed  all  the  young  Mus- 
sulmen  that  underwent  the  rite  with  his  eldest  son,  gave  presents 
to  their  parents,  distributed  diamonds  and  Nishans  with  his  usual 
inconsiderate  profusion,  and  paid  Armenian  prices  for  a  thousand 
things  which  were  spoiled  or  wasted,  or  worthless  in  the  beginning. 
Being  obliged  to  follow  his  example,  a  good  many  of  the  Sultan's 
grandees  ran  deeply  into  debt  on  the  occasion.  Six  months  after 
this  date,  the  dealers  in  the  bazaars  at  Constantinople  were  groaning 
over  the  unpaid  bills  for  articles  furnished  for  this  great  celebration; 
some  of  them  even  petitioned  the  Sultan  to  take  their  case  into  con- 
sideration and  command  payment ;  and  this  lavish  expenditure  was 
said  to  have  very  materially  contributed  to  the  temporary  overthrow 
of  Reschid  Pasha's  government,  and  to  the  very  sudden  retreat  of 
Sarim  Pasha,  the  minister  of  finance.  All  business,  whether  of 
state  or  of  trade,  was  at  a  standstill,  and  nearly  all  communications 
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were  interrupted,  as  the  steamers  were  taken  up  to  carry  people  to 
and  from  Constantinople  and  Scutari  all  the  time  the  Festa  lasted. 
Our  steamboat  did  not  come  to  Ghemlik  for  several  weeks.  These 
irregularities,  which  are  but  too  common,  cause  great  inconvenience 
and  mischief,  and  give  a  vast  advantage  to  the  foreign  steam  navi- 
gation companies.  There  was  an  immense  demand  for  the  ice  and 
congealed  snow  of  Olympus  to  make  ices  and  sherbets  for  the  feast 

One  morning,  as  we  were  sitting  with  R.  T in  his  clean  little 

house  at  the  top  of  the  town  of  Brusa,  a  poor  Turk,  leading  a  horse, 
entered  the  yard  in  an  excited  condition.  Messengers  had  come 
from  Constantinople,  and  by  order  of  the  Pasha  they  were  seizing 
all  the  horses  and  mules  in  the  town  to  send  them  up  the  mountain 
to  bring  down  snow,  and  then  to  carry  it  to  Moudania  or  Ghemlik, 
where  it  was  to  be  embarked  for  Scutari.  "  If  they  take  my  horse," 
said  the  poor  man,  "  they  will  lame  him  and  ruin  him.  Oh  ! 
Tchelebee,  let  me  leave  my  horse  in  your  stable ;  you  are  a  Frank, 
you  are  an  Englishman,  they  will  not  dare  enter  your  gate  !"  The 
horse  was  taken  in,  and  was  quite  safe.  Other  men,  Mussulmen 
as  well  as  Rayahs,  got  an  exemption  by  bribing  the  Pasha^s  people 
who  were  heading  this  hunt  after  horses  and  mules.  The  animals 
that  were  pressed  into  the  service  were  nearly  all  lamed  or  other- 
wise injured,  for  the  purveyors  were  in  a  fearful  hurry,  and  drove 
them  on  unmercifully. 

Very  different  were  the  accounts  wp  heard  of  the  present  governor 
of  the  Pashalik,  Mustapha  Nouree  :  in  Brusa,  the  natives,  and  not  a 
few  of  the  Franks,  spoke  of  him  according  to  the  bias  of  their  in- 
terests ;  with  some  who  had  done  business  with  him  or  for  him,  or 
who  hoped  to  gain  by  him,  or  who  had  the  art  of  managing  him  by 
means  of  his  Kehayah  Bey,  or  some  favorite,  he  was  the  very  flower 
of  Pashas ;  with  others,  who  had  not  this  art,  or  who  had  failed  in 
its  practice,  or  who  had  been  thwarted  in  their  projects  by  Mustapha, 
he  was  the  greediest  tyrant  and  the  worst  Pasha  they  had  ever 
known.  I  would  take  neither  of  those  estimates  as  true.  On  our 
first  arrival  in  the  town,  I  was  induced,  by  an  appearance  of  order 
and  tranquillity,  to  incline  rather  to  the  favorable  than  to  the  un- 
favorable side,  and,  for  some  time,  I  shut  my  ears  to  evil  reports ; 
but  evidence  poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  all  parties,  whether 
benefited  by  the  Pasha  or  not,  agreed  that  his  head  man  or  Kehayah 
Bey  was  a  very  perfect  scoundrel,  corrupt,  rapacious,  cruel,  remorse- 
less, and  notorious  for  the  most  revolting  vice  of  the  country.  We 
never  could  take  a  walk  in  the  streets  without  seeing  the  tufekjees, 
or  policemen,  dragging  unfortunate  creatures  to  prison,  sometimes 
for  imputed  offences,  but  far  more  frequently  for  debt,  for  real  or 
pretended  arrears  in  payment  of  taxes,  for  non-payment  of  the 
kharatch  or  poll-tax,  etc.     The  prisoners  were  frequently  bound 
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with  cords,  at  other  times  they  were  fettered  and  chained,  nearly 
always  they  were  bnitally  treated  by  the  licensed  savages  who  were 
conducting  them.  One  day  a  poor  Greek  was  found  without  his 
kharatch  ticket.  Ho  said  that  he  had  paid  his  poll-tax,  and  that 
those  who  stopped  him  knew  it  was  paid.  This  might  be  true  or 
otherwise,  but  in  either  case  what  immediately  followed  was  revolt- 
ing. A  tufekjeo  aimed  a  blow  at  his  head  with  a  heavy  club;  the 
poor  Greek  guarded  his  head  by  holding  up  his  right  arm,  but  that 
arm  was  broken  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  in  that  condition  the 
Greek  was  dragged  away  to  prison.  The  Rayahs  fared  worse,  far 
worse  than  the  Turks,  and  among  the  Eayahs  the  Greeks,  who  are 
feared  as  well  as  hated,  fared  the  worst  of  all ;  but  the  Mussulmen 
were  far  from  being  exempt  from  this  treatment.  We  often  met 
Turks  among  the  prisoners,  and  bound  and  chained,  and  for  no  other 
sin  than  that  of  debt.  One  night,  in  the  bazaars,  an  old  Turk  had 
his  arm  broken  like  the  Greek,  and  for  still  less  provocation.  The 
tufekjees  could  hardly  ever  arrest  a  man,  or  march  him  off  to  gaol, 
without  first  beating  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  All  this  was 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  Tanzimaut,  and  of  Keschid  Pasha's  de- 
claration of  Gul-Khan6,  called  (facetiously,  one  would  think)  the 
"  Turkish  Bill  of  Rights  -"  but  nobody  dared  speak  of  the  Tanzi- 
maut in  Brusa.  Morning,  noon,  or  sunset,  we  hardly  ever  passed 
the  gates  of  the  Pasha's  Konack  without  seeing  captives  going  in, 
or  groups  of  distressed,  woe-begone  people — very  frequently  Turkish 
and  Rayah  women — crouching  on  the  ground  and  waiting  to  have 
audience  of  the  Kehayah  Bey,  or  the  terrible  chief  of  the  police, 
that  they  might  use  prayers  and  money  arguments  for  the  release  of 
their  husbands,  or  brothers,  or  sons. 

The  Konack  was  a  large  iDut  scrambling,  decaying,  and  very  paltry 
wooden  edifice,  having  in  front  a  very  large  open  square  or  court- 
yard :  on  each  side,  this  square  had  a  high  stone  wall,  and  under  this 
wall,  on  the  side  facing  the  Konack,  was  the  prison,  with  its  iron- 
bound  door  and  small  iron-barred  windows.  This  abode  of  human 
woe,  this  repetition,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  horrible  Bagnio  at 
Constantinople,  this  very  hell  upon  earth,  was  under  the  eye  of  the 
Pasha  every  time  he  came  to  the  front  of  his  residence ;  he  could  not 
quit  his  Konack  without  passing  close  by  it :  he  could  not  look  out 
of  his  windows  without  seeing  it,  rarely  without  hearing  the  sounds 
of  lamentation  that  proceeded  from  it  \  yet  there,  in  the  front  of  his 
house,  at  his  open  windows,  we  several  times  saw  him  smoking  his 
tchibouque  with  the  most  perfect  composure.  You  could  look 
through  the  iron  gratings  into  the  narrow,  feculent  prison.  We 
never  tried  the  experiment,  we  had  stenches  enough  without  that, 
and  were  told  that  the  gaol  fever,  highly  infectious,  hardly  ever 
quitted  the  place.     We  were  assured  that  it  was  always  cram-full, 
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and  that  debtors  and  criminals,  the  poor  man  who  could  not  pay  his 
kharatch  and  the  villain  who  had  committed  atrocious  murders,  were 
all  mixed  and  huddled  together.  But  as  the  dimensions  of  the  prison 
were  not  great,  and  as  prisoners  were  sent  into  it  daily,  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  squeeze  and  cram  them  as  they  would,  how  they 
could  possibly  be  lodged.  A  friend  enlightened  my  ignorance. 
"  Daily  arrests  are  made,"  said  he,  "  but  there  are  also  daily  releases. 
The  greater  part  of  those  people  you  see  in  the  hands  of  the  tufek- 
jees  are  carried  to  prison  because  it  is  known,  or  at  least  calculated, 
that  they  can  pay  something  for  their  liberty,  and  will  pay  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  catching  the  fever  and  dying  by  being  detained 
in  that  pestilential  hole.  The  more  prisoners  the  tufekjees  make 
the  better  for  them,  the  better  for  the  chief  of  the  police,  the  better 
for  the  Kehayah  Bey.  They  arrest  upon  suspicion,  or  upon  no  sus- 
picion at  all.  They  aid  one  another  in  trumping  up  a  story  and 
making  evidence ;  and  if  they  want  extra-official  evidence,  they  can 
hire  professional  false  witnesses  for  a  few  twopences  the  head.  There 
are  no  previous  proceedings ;  none  of  your  appearances  before  magis- 
trates, and  warrants,  and  examinations :  here  the  tufekjees  speak 
their  own  warrants,  and  pronounce  them  upon  whom  they  will : 
here  a  man  is  committed,  fettered,  beaten  first,  and  examined  after- 
wards, that  is  if  he  be  examined  at  all,  for,  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases,  guilty  or  innocent,  he  either  buys  himself  off  at  once  or 
lingers  in  prison.  When  the  chief  of  the  police  is  hungry,  he  sends 
some  of  his  tufekjees  on  the  hunt,  and  they  never  fail  in  bringing 
down  some  game." 

At  Paris,  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  in  1792-3  was  a  republican 
mint.  "  We  coin  money  with  the  guillotine,"  said  the  Jacobins. 
In  Brusa,  the  prison  was  the  mint. 

Very  often  the  indulgence  of  personal  spite  went  along  with  the 
gratification  of  avarice;  and,  not  seldom,  the  Turks  were  hounded 
upon  Christians  by  other  Christian  Rayahs.  The  rival  Armenian 
sects,  having  far  more  influence  than  any  other  of  th&  Rayahs  with 
the  Osmanlees,  were  the  greatest  culprits  in  this  particular.  An  old 
Eutychean  Armenian,  who  lived  at  a  large  village  to  the  east,  above 
the  plain  of  Brusa,  had  a  difference  and  a  money-quarrel  with  some 
Catholic  Armenians  in  the  city.  One  Sunday  morning,  at  a  very 
early  hour,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  church,  some  of  the  tufekjees 
fell  upon  him,  and  demanded  instant  payment  of  a  debt  (which  he 
vowed  he  did  not  owe),  and  good  backshish  for  themselves.  The 
old  man  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  perform  his  devotions,  after 
which  he  would  accompany  them  to  Brusa,  and  have  the  business 
explained  and  settled  in  the  mehkem^h  or  Turkish  court.  It  was 
entirely  an  Armenian  village,  and  he  was  the  Oda-Bashi-in-chief,  or 
head  man  of  the  head  men.     He  was  wealthy  for  a  person  of  his 
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condition  (this  was  one  of  the  few  places  where  the  Armenians  de- 
votcti  themselves  entirely  to  agriculture),  and  he  had  been  good  and 
charitable  to  his  own  people.  One  and  all  the  villagers  said  they 
would  be  bail  and  security  for  their  chief ;  that  the  money  would  be 
paid  if  the  Kadi  should  decide  that  it  was  owing,  and  that  assuredly 
there  would  be  good  backshish.  But  the  men  of  the  police,  who  in 
this  case  must  have  acted  upon  special  orders,  cudgelled  the  old  man, 
made  him  get  instantly  on  his  horse,  and  drove  him  down  to  Brusa. 
Upon  his  arrival  there,  instead  of  being  brought  before  the  Turkish 
judge,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Pasha's  horrible  prison^  upon  allega- 
tion made  by  the  tufekjees  that  he  had  resisted  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  had  tried  to  make  an  dmeute.  In  a  few  days,  the  people  of 
the  village  came  down  in  a  body  to  petition  the  Pasha,  and  reclaim 
their  benefactor,  their  best  friend,  their  father,  who  had  fed  them  all 
during  the  last  dreadful  famine.  The  old  man  was  unusually  popu- 
lar. Even  some  Osmanlees,  his  near  neighbors,  came  and  bore  tes- 
timony to  his  charity  and  tranquillity.  Instead  of  ordering  that  the 
poor  Armenian  should  be  released,  or  brought  into  court,  the  Pasha 
knowingly  allowed  his  Kehayah  Bey  and  the  chief  of  the  police  to 
put  fetters  and  chains  upon  him.  The  case  excited  indignation  in 
such  of  the  Franks  at  Brusa  as  were  not  the  interested  and  submis- 
sive slaves  of  Mustapha  Nouree.     Several  of  them  remonstrated. 

To  Monsieur  G.  C ,  who  did  so  in  a  very  gentle  manner,  the 

Pasha  said,  ''What  is  this  Armenian  to  you?  He  is  not  of  your 
people.  It  is  his  kismet  to  be  chained  and  in  prison.  What  will 
you  have  of  it?  It  is  the  man's  destiny."  Without  any  trial  or 
even  examination,  the  respectable  old  man  was  sent  out,  in  his  fet- 
ters, with  some  common  felons,  to  do  the  duties  of  a  scavenger  in  the 
most  public  part  of  the  town ;  and  that  the  humiliation  might  be 
the  more  complete,  the  punishment  the  crueller,  the  time  chosen  for 
this  exposure  was  the  holy  season  of  Easter,  when  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  the  Christian  part  of  the  population.  The  fact  was 
quite  recent — it  was  the  Easter  of  1847.  This  outrage  was  too  great 
to  be  borne ;  the  English  and  French  consuls  wrote  to  their  respect- 
ive ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  and  Mustapha  Nouree  was  given 
to  understand  that  he  must  put  the  Armenian  upon  his  trial  in  the 
mehkem^h,  or  set  him  at  liberty.  The  Pasha  preferred  the  latter 
alternative,  and  after  being  imprisoned  and  cruelly  punished,  and 
after  considerable  sums  of  money  had  been  extorted  from  him  in 
gaol,  the  Armenian  was  liberated,  without  any  trial  or  examination. 
But  if  he  had  had  a  trial,  what  could  he  have  gained  by  that  ?  The 
tufekjees  would  have  sworn  to  their  allegation;  hired  witnesses 
would  have  sworn  that  they  had  seen  the  old  Armenian  in  flagrant 
resistance  to  the  law,  and  (if  necessary)  the  whole  village  up  in  arms 
and  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Sultan.     The  testimony  of  three 
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Mussulmen  is  conclusive.  You  may  bring  three  hundred  Rayah 
Christians  and  a  score  of  Frank  Christians  to  boot,  but  their  evi- 
dence cannot  be  taken  against  that  of  the  three  Mussulmen.  No  ! — 
not  even  if  all  the  three  be  known  to  get  their  daily  bread  by  the 
practice  of  perjury.  It  was  so  twenty  years  ago — I  had  been  given 
to  understand  otherwise,  but  it  is  so  now.  The  expounders  of  the 
law  say  that  it  is  an  article  of  their  religion,  and  that  the  evidence 
of  unbelievers  never  was  or  can  be  taken  against  that  of  true  be- 
lievers. To  a  well-informed  Frank,  many  years  a  resident  in  the 
country,  who  was  explaning  these  matters  to  me,  I  said,  "  What 
then  can  signify  this  Tanzimaut,  and  these  fine  professions  of  Res- 
chid  Pasha  and  his  school  ?  With  this  inequality  of  evidence  there 
can  be  no  equality  before  the  law ;  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Rayahs 
will  always  be  oppressed.^'  The  Frank  smiled  and  almost  laughed 
in  my  face.  "  Did  you  really  believe,'^  said  he,  "  that  the  Tanzi- 
maut was  anything  more  than  a  flourish  V 

When  on  his  short  tours  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  Sultan 
had  received  into  his  presence  deputations  of  Greeks,  of  Armenians, 
and  of  Jews,  as  well  as  deputations  of  Mussulmen ;  he  had  treated 
them  all  with  equal  regard,  and  had  endeavored,  as  well  by  wordg 
spoken,  and  by  short  addresses  delivered  for  him,  as  by  his  manner 
and  demeanor,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all,  that  henceforward 
they  were  to  be  equal  before  the  law ;  that  they  were  no  longer  to 
be  divided  into  the  adverse,  rancorous  classes  of  oppressors  and  op- 
pressed; that,  as  natives  and  co-inhabitants  of  the  same  fair  country, 
as  children  of  the  same  soil,  they  ought  to  live  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship together,  and  share  in  a  common  patriotism,  however  divided 
by  religions  and  sects.  "  That  which  the  Sultan  wishes  for  is  the 
strict  observance  of  justice  towards  his  subjects  of  all  classes  without 
any  distinction ;  for,  unto  whatsoever  religion  they  may  belong,  they 
are  all  children  of  the  same  country.  Thus  the  Sultan  desires  that 
a  perfect  union  may  reign  among  them,  and  that  all  may  concur,  as 
far  as  in  them  lies,  to  promote  the  happiness  and  the  honor  of  their 
common  parent."  Such  were  the  words  pronounced,  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign,  to  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  at  Selyvria 
on  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Here,  at  Brusa,  Abdul  Medjid  himself 
spoke  words  nearly  to  the  same  effect.  The  Rayahs  went  that  day 
to  their  homes  with  a  new  heart  within  them ;  but  the  Sultan  had 
not  been  gone  a  week  when  they  practically  found  that  these  pretty 
declarations  meant  nothing  at  all — were  all  hosh!  (nonsense). 

I  had  not  waited  upon  Mustapha  Nouree  Pasha  on  our  first  arrival, 
for  I  expected  a  letter  from  Stamboul  recommending  me  and  my  son 
to  his  kind  attention.  With  much  difficulty  I  had  found  access  to 
H Pasha,  with  whom  I  had  been  intimately  acquainted  in  Lon- 
don.    This  recently  elevated  dignitary  regretted  that  it  was  Rama- 
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zan.  "After  this  fest,"  said  he,  "when  you  return  from  Asia,  you 
must  come  to  my  house;  wc  will  be  together  always;  now  I  can  do 
nothing ;  you  see  it  is  Ramazan."  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  letter 
to  the  Pasha  over  at  ]5rusa,  and  he  said  he  would  do  so  in  a  day  or 
two.  When  I  called  again,  I  could  not  see  him ;  but  I  left  a  note 
repeating  my  request,  and  begging  him  to  give  the  letter  to  Tonco, 
who  would  send  it  after  me.  My  nimble  agent  went  four  times 
down  to  Tophana,  having  been  assured  at  his  first  call  that  the  letter 
would  be  ready  in  a  day  or  two,  and  being  told  by  the  Pasha  at  last 
that  Turkish  etiquette  absolutely  forbade  his  writing  to  a  personage 
of  such  very  superior  rank  and  dignity  as  Mustapha  Nouree.     If 

H Pasha  had  told  me  so  at  first,  it  would  have  been  all  very 

well.  As  his  omission  caused  us  no  inconvenience — for  we  got  on 
quite  as  well  without  his  letter  as  we  should  have  done  with  it — ^I 
should  scarcely  have  complained  of  him,  had  it  not  been  for  his  treat- 
ment of  us  at  a  later  period.  Several  gentlemen  at  Brusa  offered 
to  take  us  to  the  Pasha's  Konack.     Before  I  could  be  acquainted 

with  the  Turkish  etiquette,  or  H Pasha's  version  of  it,  whatever 

desire  I  might  have  had  to  see  Mustapha  Nouree,  who  had  been  one 
of  Sultan  Mahmoud's  highest  ofl&cers  and  primest  favorites,  had 
pretty  well  evaporated.  We  learned,  however,  through  his  French 
doctor,  that  the  Pasha  had  been  informed  not  only  of  our  presence 
in  the  city  but  of  our  excursions  among  the  villages  in  the  plain, 
and  that  he  had  made  inquiries  which  seemed  to  indicate  some  sur- 
prise at  our  not  having  been  to  visit  him.  By  means  of  the  same 
Hekim  Bashi  I  immediately  sent  my  respects  to  son  Excellencej  and 
asked  when  it  would  be  most  convenient  for  him  to  receive  us.  The 
Pasha  named  the  following  evening.  His  outward  appearance  was 
not  prepossessing ;  it  was  generally  said  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  the  empire,  and  that  it  was  his  personal  beauty 
as  a  boy  and  youth  that  had  raised  him  from  about  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  condition ;  but  he  was  now  very  fat,  very  coarse  and  bloated, 
and  had  a  gruff  vulgar  voice  and  an  unintellectual  gross  countenance. 
He,  however,  received  us  very  well,  and  I  believe  he  meant  to  be 
unusually  courteous  and  kind.  The  Hekim  had  told  him  that  I  had 
written  one  work  about  Turkey,  and  that  I  might  probably  write 
another :  he  also  knew  that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  some  who 
formed  part  of  the  present  ministry  at  Constantinople.  The  salcm 
in  which  we  sat,  and  which  looked  right  over  the  horrible  prison, 
was  mean  and  even  uncomfortable,  and  very  dimly  lighted  by  two 
common  tin  lamps ;  but  the  pipes  were  pretty  good  and  the  coffee 
was  better.  Son  Excellence  had  just  dined ;  his  eructations  were 
frequent,  loud,  and  (to  us)  very  distressing.  He  himself  led  the 
conversation  to  the  state  of  the  country.  After  confessing  that  the 
police  seemed  very  good  on  the  plain,  although  there  were  no  regular 
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troops  to  maintain  it,  and  offering,  with  an  effort,  a  compliment  or 
two  for  which  he  was  fishing,  I  ventured  to  speak  of  the  roads.  He 
acknowledged  that  they  were  very  bad — so  bad  that  he  himself  very 
seldom  went  out  of  the  town,  and  when  he  did  never  rode  farther 
than  Hadji  Haivat — but  he  said  that,  bad  as  they  were,  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  them,  and  that  he  had  no  money  to  make  them 
better.  I  could  not  ask  him  so  direct  a  question  as  this — what  be- 
came of  the  money  the  people  were  paying,  and  had  been  paying 
for  ages,  to  keep  the  roads  and  bridges  passable  ?  When  he  had 
dwelt  for  a  time  on  some  general  topics,  betraying  no  small  amount 
of  ignorance  and  indifference,  he  fell  upon  a  subject  which  not  only 
interested  him  but  excited  him  strongly.  This  was  the  silk  trade, 
in  which  he  was  even  more  interested  in  his  private  than  in  his 
public  capacity ;  for,  under  the  cover  of  the  Armenian  firm  of  Ca- 
backji  Oglou,  he  had  been  speculating  largely  in  raw  silks,  setting 
up  silk  works  to  be  conducted  by  a  man  from  Lyons,  buying  up 
mulberry  plantations,  and  entering  upon  other  measures  which  ought 
to  be  forbidden  to  the  governor  of  a  province^and  which,  in  fact, 
were  forbidden  in  law  or  upon  paper.  ^^If,"  said  he,  "Brusa  cannot 
sell  her  silk,  Brusa  must  starve  !  Why  is  it  that  you  English  do  not 
buy  more  silk  V  We  told  him  the  reasons  which  affected  the  Eng- 
lish markets,  and  which  were  likely  to  continile  to  operate  very 
unfavorably  upon  the  silk  of  this  country,  unless  some  reduction 
took  place  in  the  taxes  and  duties  on  its  production  and  exportation. 
He  was  much  disturbed ;  taxes  and  duties  could  not  be  lowered — 
that  was  impossible — the  government  every  year  wanted  more  and 
more  money — if  the  English  and  French  did  not  buy  the  silk  and 
pay  a  good  high  price  for  it,  the  Pashalik  of  Brusa  would  soon  be 
worth  nothing  either  to  the  government  at  Stamboul  or  to  the  Pasha. 
I  hinted  at  the  immense  benefits  which  might  be  derived  from  im- 
proving the  general  agriculture  of  the  country — from  exporting 
wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley,  &c.,  which  had  of  late  been  in  such  de- 
mand in  our  markets,  and  which  England  and  France  and  other 
densely  populated  countries  must  continue  to  require.  "  Oh  I"  said 
the  Pasha,  ^^you  send  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Danube  for  corn  and 
maize ;  other  countries  grow  corn  and  maize  :  we  grow  silk.''  Now, 
of  all  this  immense  Pashalik,  which  is  as  large  as  some  European 
kingdoms,  the  plain  of  Brusa  (adapted  by  nature  to  nearly  every 
variety  of  cultivation)  and  the  district  of  Billijik,  only  a  few  miles 
above  it,  are  in  reality  the  only  portions  in  which  silk  is  the  chief 
industry  of  the  people,  and  is  produced  in  any  considerable  quantity. 
We  ventured  to  say  as  much.  The  Pasha  replied  that  the  districts 
in  the  interior  were  very  poor,  except  Afion-Kara-Hissar,  which  pro- 
duced plenty  of  opium ;  but  then  the  trade  in  opium  had  become  as 
bad  as  that  in  silk ;  and,  up  there^  they  had  nothing  worth  sending 
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down  to  Brusa  and  over  to  Constantinople  except  opium.     I  again 

rke  a  few  words  about  the  rich  wheat  lands  which  existed  up 
ve  as  well  as  down  below,  and  on  either  side  of  Brusa  for  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles,  and  said  that  if  there  were  but  roads  .... 
Mustapha  Nouree  evidently  thought  my  roads  a  bore :  he  eructated, 
and  then  again  bemoaned  the  low.  prices  and  the  no  demand  for  silk 
and  opium.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful breed  of  bovine  cattle  which  he  had  brought  up  from  Syria, 
where  for  some  time  he  had  been  commander-in-chief,  as  also  of 
some  fine  merinos  sheep  which  he  had  procured  from  a  large  stock 
imported  by  the  Sultan;  and,  in  the  hope  that  this  would  be  a  sub- 
ject agreeable  to  him,  I  asked  a  few  questions  about  his  cows  and 
sheep,  not  neglecting  to  pay  him  a  compliment  on  having  introduced 
these  important  improvements  in  the  plain  of  Brusa.  He  told  me 
that  his  herd  and  his  flock  were  down  in  the  plain  towards  the  lake 
of  Apollonia,  where  I  should  probably  see  them ;  that  the  cows  were 
very  fine  cows,  although  they  did  not  give  so  much  milk  as  he  ex- 
pected; that  the  merinos  sheep  produced  a  great  deal  more  wool 
than  he  could  have  thought,  but  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
caused  much  expense;  that,  as  a  speculation,  he  had  found  both  cows 
and  sheep  unprofitable.  I  said  that,  provided  the  good  breeds  were 
spread,  great  benefits  must  accrue  to  the  country,  particularly  if  the 
people  would  only  attend  a  little  more  to  their  pastures,  make  hay, 
and  lay  in  winter  stock.  I  almost  doubt  whether  he  knew  what  hay 
was.  As  for  the  people,  he  said  that  they  would  not  pay  him  any- 
thing like  a  good  price  for  his  merinos  lambs  or  Syrian  calves  and 
bull  calves.  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  he  had  his  meri- 
nos sheep  for  nothing,  save  only  the  understanding  that  he  was  to 
disseminate  the  breed.  He  talked  of  these  matters  as  a  grazier  or 
carcass-butcher  might  have  done,  looking  at  no  point  beyond  his  own 
immediate  gain.  In  the  whole  of  this  conversation — and  it  was 
rather  a  long  one — he  never  let  drop  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  states- 
man, or  an  idea  becoming  an  administrator  even  of  the  feeblest  en- 
lightenment. And  this  man  had  been  considered  as  the  right-hand 
man  of  the  reforming  Sultan  Mahmoud,  had  been  Arch-Chancellor 
and  Seraskier,  and  had  filled  all  the  highest  governmental  posts  in 
the  empire,  except  that  of  the  Viziriat ! 

In  speaking  of  our  journey  up  the  country,  Mustapha  Nouree 
said  that  there  were  some  wild,  lawless  people  up  there,  and  that 
we  had  better  take  two  of  his  cavasses  as  a  guard.  He  promised 
me  a  bouyouroultou,  or  letter  addressed  to  all  Muzzellims,  Mudirs, 
Aghks,  and  Odh,  Bashis,  and  he  said  that  it  should  be  a  warm  one, 
as  he  perceived  that  I  was  an  enlightened  person  who  wished  well 
to  Turkey,  who  knew  what  the  country  wanted,  &c.  &c.  At  our 
leave-taking,  he  rose  from  the  broad  divan  on  which  he  had  been 
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sitting  cross-legged,  and  accompanied  us  half  way  to  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  In  a  rude  dirty  lobby,  we  were  surrounded  by  his  cafijee, 
tchibouquejee,  keeper  of  mud-boots  and  slippers,  and  other  servants, 
all  hungering  after  backshish.     I  emptied  my  pockets  there. 

The  next  day  we  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  outward  man 
of  the  much  dreaded  Khodja  Arab,  chief  of  the  police.  He  must 
have  been  of  the  very  darkest  tribe  of  Araby :  his  face  was  almost 
black,  but  did  not  betoken  any  negro  mixture ;  his  eyes  were  deep 
set,  small,  and  rather  reddened ;  but  they  were  the  quickest  and  at 
once  the  fiercest  and  cunningest  eyes  I  almost  ever  looked  into ;  he 
was  very  tall  and  v6ry  sinewy ;  he  was  no  longer  young,  not  even 
middle-aged,  his  beard  was  very  gray,  but  his  activity  and  vigor 
were  great ;  the  strength  of  his  right  arm,  of  which  many  a  poor 
fellow  in  the  town  and  plain  could  speak  from  experience,  was  said 
to  be  prodigious.  It  was  suspected,  and  indeed  very  generally 
reported,  that  he  did  a  good  deal  of  business  a  la  Jonathan  Wild. 
His  pay  was  very  small,  but  he  was  believed  to  be  rich ;  next  to 
the  Pasha  he  had  about  the  best  house  in  Brusa,  and  his  harem  was 
said  to  be  well  stocked.  His  ordinary  force  of  tufekjees,  or  irregular 
musketeers  (who,  by  the  way,  were  generally  armed,  not  with  mus- 
kets, but  with  pistols  and  yataghans),  was  small ;  but  it  was  said 
that  in  any  case  of  emergency  Khodja  Arab  could  collect  in  the  city 
and  in  the  villages  of  the  plain  six  hundred  volunteers  and  followers 
^ — of  course  Mussulmen  all.  Some  of  the  Khodja's  thief-takers  had 
been  thieves  themselves  aforetime,  and  were  consequently  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  and  ruses  of  the  profession.  The  Arab 
allowed  nobody  to  rob  on  a  considerable  scale  except  himself;  and 
as  one  tyrant  is  better  than  many,  so  is  one  robber  better  than 
numerous  gangs  of  robbers. 

Before  this  time  all  the  beau  mo7ide  of  Brusa  (qui  n'est  pas  tres 
beau)  was  at  Tchekgirghe,  washing  and  stewing  itself  in  the  natural 
hot  springs  which  well  out  most  copiously  from  the  flanks  of  Olym- 
pus. The  village,  built  round  the  baths,  to  which  it  owes  its  origin, 
is  barely  three  miles  from  the  westward  walls  of  the  city.  As  I 
have  already  hinted,  it  is  a  rugged,  filthy  place ;  the  houses  are 
little  better  than  big  wooden  sheds,  and  half  of  them  are  falling  to 
pieces ;  but  the  high,  bold  spur  of  Olympus,  upon  which  the  village 
stands,  and  the  natural  terrace  which  extends  a  little  beyond  it,  are 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Some  great  slovenly  khans,  or  lodging- 
houses,  where  you  hire  bare  rooms,  and  whither  you  must  carry 
your  own  furniture  and  everything  you  may  want,  excepting  only 
the  hot  water,  had  been  built  by  the  sides  of  the  principal  baths, 
several  of  which,  erected  two  or  more  centuries  ago,  when  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  great  and  powerful,  are  extensive,  stately  stone 
buildings,  imposing,  and  now  eminently  picturesque.     I  avoid  de- 
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Bcriptions  of  what  has  been  so  often  described  j  I  would  only  warn 
the  reader  not  to  allow  his  imagination  to  be  too  much  dazzled  by 
accounts  of  marble  halls,  and  white  marble  vases,  and  brilliant 
marble  fountains.  These  baths  are,  and  have  long  been,  miserably 
neglected ;  their  interiors  are  dingy  and  but  too  often  dirty  j  and 
the  coarse  marble  of  the  country,  the  material  used,  is  scarcely  finer, 
or  purer,  or  more  lucent,  than  good  English  granite. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  on  a  brilliant  afternoon,  we  rode  from 
Brusa  down  the  plain,  being  desirous  of  avoiding  the  break-leg  or 
break-neck  road  by  which  we  had  returned  from  Tchekgirgh^  to  the 
town,  in  that  deluge  of  rain.  Under  the  first  of  the  baths,  we 
struck  up  a  rugged,  winding  path,  which  was  as  rough  as  well  could . 
be,  but  which,  after  some  terrible  climbing  and  slipping  and  sliding, 
brought  us  out  upon  a  charming  esplanade,  standing  just  over  the 
grand  Hamam,  and  being  shaded  with  planes  and  other  beautiful 
trees,  the  verdant  foliage  of  which  was  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
yellow  hand  of  autumn.  Riding  on,  we  came  to  the  upper  part  of 
a  horribly  paved  road  or  causeway,  and  soon  passed  a  stately  mosque, 
shaded  by  tall  trees,  and  a  medresseh  or  college  attached  to  the 
mosque :  the  temple  of  Mahomet  was  neglected  and  in  need  of 
repair;  the  college,  where  the  Koran  ought  to  be  expounded,  was 
empty  and  shut  up.  We  alighted  at  the  baths  and  khan  of  Nissk 
Effendi,  where  the  English  consul  and  his  family  had,  with  diffi- 
culty, found  narrow  and  uncomfortable  lodging.  Upon  this  lovely 
spot,  disgraced  by  foul,  rotten  wooden  edifices,  a  Frank  doctor, 
settled  at  Brusa,  would  have  erected  extensive,  solid,  elegant  lodg- 
ing-houses, fit  to  accommodate  civilized  Europeans.  His  plan  was 
a  good  one,  and  he  was  backed  by  Frank  capitalists,  who  would  have 
enabled  him  to  carry  it  out.  The  efficacy  of  these  superabounding 
mineral  and  hot  springs,  in^many  diseases,  has  long  been  established 
by  experience  and  the  testimony  of  medical  and  scientific  men.  The 
Baths  of  Brusa,  as  they  are  called,  are  the  best  and  the  most  famed 
in  all  this  part  of  the  world.  The  place  might  be  made,  indeed,  the 
Cheltenham  of  the  Levant  and  the  Black  Sea.  Constantinople  alone, 
which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  capitals  of  Europe, 
would  fill  such  a  building  as  the  doctor  projected  with  one  single 
class  of  its  diseases — chronic  rheumatism.  But  the  building  might 
have  been  increased,  and  other  speculators  might  have  erected  others 
of  the  same  sort.  The  Frank  doctor  wanted  no  monopoly ;  he  only 
wished  to  break  through  one.  He  showed  to  the  Pasha  that  an 
annual  stream  of  foreign  money  and  foreign  civilization  might  be 
brought  to  Brusa ;  that  nothing  would  be  required  from  the  govern- 
ment but  the  laisser  /aire  ;  that  the  Frank  company  would  at  their 
own  expense  make  a  road  from  Ghemlik,  or  from  the  still  nearer 
port  of  Moudania,  &c.     At  first,  the  Pasha's  eyes  glistened  at  the 
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prospect  of  the  gruslies.  ^'  Mashallah  V  said  he,  ''  it  will  bring  us 
money,  and  money  is  much  wanted.  Hekim  Bashi,  thou  art  a  wise 
man,  and  thy  project  is  wise.  Inshallah  !  it  will  prosper  if  Allah 
pleases  !  Baccalum  !  we  shall  see  V  But  the  Turks  and  Arme- 
nians, who  held  the  filthy  old  khans  at  the  baths,  took  up  arms  or 
set  all  the  force  of  their  tongues  against  the  project,  pleading  their 
vested  rights,  the  antiquity  of  their  tenure,  their  privileges  of  esnaffj 
and  the  peril  and  enormity  of  allowing  Franks,  who  were  not  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan,  nor  amenable  to  Turkish  law,  to  form  establish- 
ments in  the  country  and  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  true 
Osmanlees  and  faithful  Bayahs.  Some  of  the  Turks  and  Armenians 
said  that,  if  the  doctor  built,  they  would  knock  down  and  burn. 
What  gave  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  project  was  this — the  doctor 
was  told  that  Franks  could  hold  no  landed  property  or  houses  in 
their  own  names ;  that  such  property  must  be  held  in  the  name  of 
a  Bayah  subject,  who  would  of  course  be  subjected  to  Turkish  law. 
The  same  fatal  bar  prevents  the  employment  of  European  capital  in 
agriculture. 

My  old  friend,  Madame  S ,  sister  of  Tchelebee  John,  and 

daughter  of  dear  old  Constantino  Zohrab,  used  her  best  offices  for 
me  at  Tchekgirgh^,  as  she  had  often  done  at  Smyrna  twenty  years 
ago.  We  found  her  excited  by  an  act  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
A  poor  Greek,  who  had  bought  a  pair  of  new  shoes  at  Brusa,  had 
been  stopped  on  the  way  to  his  village  and  told  that  he  must  pay  a 
duty  upon  his  shoes  ]  and,  not  having  money  to  pay,  the  Turks  had 
taken  his  shoes  from  him,  and  had  dismissed  him  with  a  cudgelling, 
and  the  horrible  but  usual  abuse  of  his  religion.    "  Cases  like  these," 

said  Madame  S ,  '^  are  constantly  occurring ;  the  sufferers  can 

complain  to  no  one  but  my  husband,  and,  during  the  absence  of  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  consular  reports  seem,  to  be  little  attended  to  at 
Constantinople."  It  is  due  to  her  majesty's  consul  at  Brusa  to 
state  that  he  never  failed  to  notice  these  acts  of  injustice,  or  to  make 
a  bold  stand  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Ionian  Grreeks,  and  of 
all  others  enjoying  British  protection.  There  were  other  trading 
consuls  in  the  Levant,  of  whom  not  quite  so  much  could  be  said. 
No  consul  ought  to  be  allowed  to  trade,  and  least  of  all  in  a  country 
like  Turkey.  Mr,  Canning  was  putting  these  establishments  on  a 
proper  footing — according  to  a  scheme  which  was,  I  believe,  drawn 
up  by  his  worthy  cousin  Sir  Stratford — but  since  that  high-minded 
minister's  death,  our  government  has  been  paying  paltry  salaries, 
and  allowing  their  consuls  to  traffic.  The  diffijrence  in  cost  to  the 
nation,  between  the  present  inadequate  pay  and  what  would  be  a 
proper  provision  for  a  consul  or  for  a  vice-consul,  is  so  small,  that  it 
would  not  be  discoverable  in  a  budget,  or  felt  by  any  one;  but 
(speaking  more  especially  of  the  Levant)  the  difference  to  our  na- 
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tional  character  would  be  very  considerable — nor  would  it  be  unim- 
portiint  to  non-consular,  trading  British  subjects.  The  position  of 
a  consul  in  Turkey  may  give  him  manifold  advantages  over  common 
merchants  of  his  nation,  whose  interests  he  is  (theoretically  at  least) 
appointed  to  preside  over.  Then,  there  will  occur  now  and  then 
this  case — a  British  consul  in  Turkey,  exercising  his  liberty  of  trad- 
ing, becomes  a  bankrupt;  and,  so  long  as  the  British  arms  are  over 
his  door,  no  native  can  have  proceeding  against  him — the  infallibility 
of  the  consul  covering  the  fallibility  of  the  trader. 

The  baths  were  crowded  and  crammed.  Yet,  on  the  next  day,  a 
holiday  and  a  Sunday,  there  were  fresh  and  fresh  arrivals  of  Arme- 
nians. We  lost  ourselves  in  conjectures  as  to  the  how  and  where 
they  could  all  be  stowed  away  in  the  khan.  I  tried  hard  to  get  a 
wash  and  stew  myself.  All  in  vain ! — every  vase,  bath,  and  hole 
containing  hot  water  was  filled  by  some  Armenian,  male  or  fe- 
male; and,  having  once  taken  possession,  they  were  sure  to  keep  it 
for  many  hours — for  these  people  not  only  wash  and  stew,  but  eat, 
drink,  sing,  smoke,  sleep,  and  wake  and  eat  and  drink  and  smoke 
and  sleep  again  in  these  baths.  As  for  the  women,  when  they  enter 
in  the  morning,  they  are  pretty  sure  not  to  come  forth  until  the 
evening. 

Our  khan  of  Niss^  Effendi  was  occupied  exclusively  by  Armenians. 
In  the  evening,  these  people  kept  high  keff  in  the  grand  salon  of  the 
khan — a  very  spacious  but  badly  lighted  and  slovenly  hall.  The 
amusements  were  smoking,  coffee-drinking,  raki-drinking  (among 
the  men)  d  galcyre^  and  distressing  Turkish  music.  The  women  sat 
all  on  one  side,  and  the  men  on  the  other ;  and  both  men  and  women 
were  very  obese;  but  on  the  side  opposite  to  us  we  saw  two  large- 
eyed  charming  Oriental  faces  belonging  to  two  young  damsels,  whose 
heavy  figures  were  made  picturesque  by  the  true,  old,  quaint  Oriental 
costume. 

On  the  morrow,  I  again  made  an  effort  to  get  a  warm  bath  for 
myself.  I  was  told  that  there  was  one  disengaged ;  but  when  I  was 
almost  at  the  door,  a  rude  Armenian  rushed  by  me  and  took  pos- 
session. A  Turk  would  not  have  done  this,  nor  would  a  Greek. 
But  this  was  not  the  first  time  nor  the  last  that  I  made  the  reflection 
that  the  purse-proud  Armenian  is  the  rudest  and  most  selfish  animal 
in  Orient. 

Not  being  able  to  bathe,  I  walked.  "We  went  with  the  consul 
and  his  family  to  the  village  of  Dobrudjil  or  Tobourtch^,  on  the  side 
of  Olympus,  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tchekgirgh^.  Keep- 
ing on  the  acclivities  of  the  mountain,  we  strolled  along  green  hill- 
sides, through  mulberry  plantations,  tlirough  vineyards,  now  ringing 
with  the  merriment  of  the  vintage,  across  numerous  sparkling  stream- 
lets that  came  tumbling  down  from  the  heights,  and  under  some 
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over-shot  Turkish  mills,  most  picturesquely  situated  on  a  steep,  one 
under  the  other,  with  the  same  stream  serving  for  all.  A  few  cy- 
presses stood  by  these  romantic  little  mills.  The  village  of  Dobrudja 
we  found  to  be  wholly  Turkish,  very  small  and  miserably  poor^  but 
the  situation  was  remarkably  fine.  Immediately  in  the  rear,  there 
rose  a  bold,  conical  mountain,  and,  in  front,  the  river  Lufar  swept 
through  the  valley  below.  Many  fine  walnut-trees  and  groves  of 
chestnuts  were  growing  near  the  village.  On  a  green  sward,  an  old 
grandam  was  sitting  in  the  sun  making  tarkhana  (material  for  winter- 
soup),  and  tending  a  little  grandson  sorely  reduced  by  fever.  Honest 
Hassan,  one  of  the  poor  villagers,  set  before  us  milk,  yaourt,  bread, 
honey  (rich  in  the  aroma  of  the  fragrant  Olympus),  and  loads  of 
walnuts  which  were  fresh  from  the  trees  and  of  exquisite  flavor. 

We  rose  early  the  next  morning,  but  were  too  late — the  serafis 
and  their  families  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  baths.  After  wit- 
nessing a  grand  shaving  match  in  the  open  court,  where  two  Arme- 
nian barbers  operated  upon  the  rough,  black  beards  of  I  know  not 
how  many  money-lenders,  we  rode  to  the  Turkish  village  of  Missi, 
charmingly  situated  in  a  valley  beyond  the  Lufar,  among  hills, 
torrents,  and  many  running  waters.  The  valley  is  part  of  the  grand 
cleft  in  Olympus  through  which  the  river  descends  to  the  plain, 
making  wild  music  as  it  falls  and  runs,  and  bringing  down  with  it  a 
constant,  cool,  most  refreshing  current  of  air.  Of  this  upper  part 
of  the  little  river  Lufar  the  Turks  make  some  use.  The  wood-cutters 
on  the  mountain,  after  reducing  the  trees  into  blocks  and  logs,  throw 
them  into  the  river,  the  rapid  current  whirls  them  down  to  Missi, 
where  they  are  landed,  rather  neatly  stacked,  and  kept  on  sale  for 
firewood.  This  industry  and  trade,  poor  and  limited  as  they  are, 
give  an  unusual  air  of  prosperity  to  the  little  village.  I  believe  the 
villagers  had  some  few  privileges  and  immunities,  and  that  there 
were  some  bold  Mussulmen  among  them,  like  Ibrahim  of  Dudakli, 
who  kept  the  tax-gatherers  within  their  proper  limits.  We  particu- 
larly noticed  the  village  as  being  the  only  one,  exclusively  inhabited 
by  Turks,  in  which  we  saw  a  fair  number  of  children.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  frank,  cheerful,  and  kind;  both  men  and  little  boys  ran 
to  ofier  us  their  services :  of  course  they  had  no  Mollahs  or  Softas 
among  them. 

In  the  afternoon,  our  philosophical  tailor,  having  nothing  to  do, 
rode  out  to  the  baths  on  his  queer  nutmeg  pony  to  conduct  us  home. 
Instead  of  taking  us  by  the  common,  direct,  roughly-paved  road,  he 
led  us  along  an  upper  road  which  was  then  much  better,  though  very 
rough,  and  in  winter  altogether  impassable.  We  passed  by  Grhieuk- 
der^,  or  "  Heaven  valley,''  hearing  its  resonant  torrent  and  the  soft 
noise  of  its  water-mills ;  and  then  through  Bourn^  Bashi,  the  "  Head 
of  the  Springs,"  a  most  shady,  verdant,  picturesque  village,  or  rather 
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suburb,  lying  close  under  the  old  western  walls  and  stately  Acropolis 
of  Brusa,  and  having  at  hand  a  cemetery,  and  cypresses,  and  tur- 
bancd  tombstones  without  number.  Even  modern,  recent  min 
looked  mild  and  beautiful  in  this  lovely  spot.  Here  we  drew  rein 
at  the  spacious  Tek6  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes,  which  is  built  much 
more  like  a  Catholic  monastery  than  any  edifice  of  the  kind  I  ever 
saw  in  Turkey.  It  is  at  least  three  times  larger  than  the  Tekd  at 
Pera.  At  a  fine  large  fountain  in  the  midst  of  the  open  quadrangle, 
we  refreshed  ourselves  both  outwardly  and  inwardly  with  the  cool 
pure  water  of  Olympus — the  brightest  and  purest  that  ever  flowed 
from  a  mountain  to  bless  the  thirsty  plain  beneath.  The  dervishes 
and  their  people  were  uncommonly  courteous,  and  gave  us  that  best 
of  all  welcomes — an  evident  gladness  at  our  coming.  In  their 
dancing  or  twirling  house,  which  is  far  loftier  and  more  spacious 
than  the  one  at  Pera,  they  pointed  out  to  our  notice  a  gallery  which 
was  occupied  by  Abdul  Medjid  during  his  short  visit  to  Brusa. 
They  said  that  the  Sultan  was  a  very  good  Sultan,  because  he  was  a 
friend  of  their  order,  and  liked  to  see  their  performances.  In  a 
small  practicing  room,  we  saw  a  young  novice  twirling  like  a  tee^ 
totum.  He  did  it  very  rapidly,  but  for  only  a  few  seconds  at  a  time. 
It  takes  long  practice  and  study  to  keep  up  the  twirl  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Our  dervishes  told  us  that  it  was  a  youth  of  high  pro- 
mise. 

A  little  way  from  the  Tek6  we  met  the  Sheik  or  chief  of  the 
house,  a  fat  old  man,  bloated,  Bardolph-nosed,  and  streaked  on  the 
cheek-bone  with  the  broad  drunkard's  scarlet.  Being  drunk  at  the 
time,  he  took  no  notice  of  us.  Generally  these  dervishes  are  great 
tipplers ;  this  head  of  the  house  was  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  drunk- 
ard in  all  Brusa.  His  drink  was  the  strongest  raki,  but  he  was 
beginning  to  find  that  this  ardent  spirit  was  too  weak  for  him :  like 
Sultan  Mahmoud  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  pure 
alcohol.  Later  in  the  season,  we  met  the  religious  man  rather  fre- 
quently, but  I  could  not  depose  that  we  ever  saw  him  quite  sober. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


I 


At  the  end  of  the  year  1845,  and  early  in  1846,  subsequently 
to  a  declaration  forced  from  the  Sultan  and  Reschid  Pasha,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  that  no  Rayah  subject  of  the  Porte,  or  any  other,  should 
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be  persecuted  for  matters  of  religion,  there  had  been  a  frightful  per- 
secution exercised  against  Arnaout  or  Albanian  CatholicS;  solely 
because  they  were  Christians. 

The  accounts  of  these  atrocities,  which  I  had  read  in  English 
journals,  in  letters  from  several  of  their  correspondents  at  Constan- 
tinople, had  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.*  I  believe  it 
was  Mr.  Sandison,  our  consul  at  Brusa,  who  had  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  their  behalf  during  part  of  their  sufferings,  and  who 
had  now  in  his  service  one  of  their  number  (a  remarkably  quiet, 
well-conducted  young  man),  that  first  told  me  the  remnant  of  this 
poor  Albanian  clan  were  living  in  a  state  of  relegation  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  plain,  in  the  mountain  village  of  Philladar.     Madame 

S afterwards  gave  me  some  very  interesting  details,  as  well  of 

the  people  as  of  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  in  speaking  to  her  brother,  Tchelebee 
John,  I  found  that  he  had  been  most  actively  engaged  in  succoring 
the  unfortunate  Arnaouts,  and  that  he  was  the  fast  friend  of  their 
priest  and  president,  who  was  still  with  them  up  on  the  mountain- 
top. 

Having  mentioned  one  evening  to  the  Tchelebee  that  I  should 
like  to  visit  Philladar,  he  said,  "  Let  us  go  !  Padre  Antonio  and  I 
are  brothers.  I  know  every  man,  and  every  woman,  and  every  child 
of  the  Albanians.  They  will  be  so  overjoyed  to  see  us  !  Let  us  go 
to-morrow.''  Accordingly,  on  the  morrow  morning  we  started,  having, 

in  addition  to  our  usual  party  of  three,  my  old  ally  R.  T and 

his  Turk  Mustapha.  Th»  morning  was  fine  and  exhilarating.  Even 
our  dull,  miserable  horses  seemed  to  feel  it.  We  saw  one  or  two 
rather  fine  flocks  of  Karamania  sheep,  belonging  to  a  very  old  pasha 
named  Ibrahim,  who  had  for  many  years  been  living  in  exile  at 
Brusa.     The  sheep  had  been  sheared  only  recently.     The  Turks, 

*  Several  good  accounts  appeared,  for  at  that  time  our  leading  London 
newspapers  had  each  a  regular  correspondent  at  Constantinople,  and  had 
been  fortunate  in  their  several  choices.  For  the  cause  of  humanity,  it  is  cer- 
tainly unfortunate  that  the  proprietors  of  our  journals,  acting  on  the  notion 
that  the  public  care  very  little  about  new^s  from  Turkey,  and  that  the  money 
was  thrown  away,  have  reduced  and  almost  entirely  withdrawn  this  staif  of 
writers,  whose  revelations  and  comments  acted  as  a  check  upon  abuse  and 
tyranny,  being  dreaded  by  some  even  of  the  greatest  rogues  that  have  held 
office  and  power  in  the  Ottoman  empire.  But  of  the  several  accounts  of  the 
Albanian  persecution,  that  furnished  to  the  "Morning  Post"  by  our  friend  Mr. 
Longworth,  author  of  "A  Year  in  Circassia,"  was  decidedly  the  fullest  and  the 
best,  the  facts  being  founded  on  official  documents  furnished  by  Mr.  Blunt, 
the  British  consul  at  Salonica,  and  by  other  consular  or  diplomatic  agents, 
and  the  narrative  being  written  lucidly,  with  much  spirit,  and  with  the  sun- 
dry advantages  derivable  from  a  very  long  residence  in  Turkey,  and  a  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country. 
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and  the  Greeks  too,  shear  without  any  previous  washing  or  cleansing, 
and  as  it  is  shorn  so  is  it  packed  j  and  hence  the  low  character  of 
Turkish  wool,  much  of  which  might  be  of  first-rate  quality. 

After  a  rough  ride  across  the  plain,  we  grubbed  through  a  filthy 
lane  between  fruit-trees  and  some  rough  hedge-rows,  waded  through 
a  cesspool,  and  reached  Ahch6-keui  (Money  Village),  charmingly 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  We  dismounted  at  the  cafinet 
just  in  time  to  escape  one  of  the  short  but  tremendous  showers  of 
rain.  All  the  inhabitants  were  Mussulmen.  In  the  very  thickest 
of  the  shower,  one  of  our  Tchelebee's  countless  friends,  Hadji  Mus- 
tapha,  toddled  into  the  village  on  a  dapple  donkey,  and  insisted  upon 
taking  us  all  to  his  house.  There  the  pleasant  Hadji  or  pilgrim  (he 
had  been  to  Mecca)  most  hospitably  entertained  us  with  fried  eggs, 
yaourt,  Turkish  cheese,  good  bread,  and  splendid  grapes — grapes 
such  as  we  had  never  seen  either  at  Constantinople  or  in  Brusa. 
Here,  as  up  at  Philladar,  and  in  all  the  other  villages  of  this  sunny 
side  of  the  plain,  or  on  the  slopes  which  fiice  the  warm  south,  the 
outsides  of  the  houses  were  festooned,  or  rather  tapestried,  all  over 
with  bunches  of  grapes,  hung  out  to  dry  and  shrivel  in  the  sun. 
After  undergoing  this  process,  they  are  taken  in-doors,  and  suspended 
from  the  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  and  in  this  state  they  will  keep  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring.  The  rain  was  soon  over,  but  we 
tarried  a  long  time  in  the  house  of  the  Hadji,  and  afterwards  in  the 
cofiee-house,  where  the  Turks,  without  any  reserve,  answered  the 
queries  I  put  to  them.  This  "  Money  Village"  exhibited  no  signs 
of  wealth ;  the  houses  were  in  the  usual  dilapidated  state ;  the  men 
had  no  mouth-jneces  to  their  pipes.  On  quitting  it,  we  soon  began  to 
ascend  high,  very  steep  hills  by  a  very  rough  road,  and  got  among 
short  ragged  pine-trees.  Still  climbing  upwards,  and  turning  the 
shoulder  of  some  rocks,  we  saw,  right  before  us,  the  mountain-village 
of  Philladar,  and  on  our  right,  below  us — deep,  deep  below  us — a 
dark  blue  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Moudania,  hemmed  in  by  lofty 
mountains,  and  looking  like  a  small  lake  or  tarn.  After  another 
and  a  diabolical  ascent  over  a  rough  stone  causeway,  which  seemed 
made  to  break  horses'  legs,  we  entered  Philladar,  and  alighted  at  a 
Greek  cafe,  where  we  intended  to  sleep.  But  the  news  of  the  arri- 
val of  Tchelebee  John  went  through  the  village  like  lightning,  and 
Padre  Antonio  and  a  score  of  the  Albanians  were  with  us  in  no 
time.  The  Padre  would  not  hear  of  our  sleeping  in  so  comfortless 
a  place,  and  took  us  all  to  very  comfortable  lodgings  in  the  house  of 
Dhimitracki,  a  Greek,  who  gave  us  clean  beds,  spread  on  the  floor, 
and  a  very  decent  dinner  and  some  good  wine.  It  was  cold  up  here, 
but  Padre  Antonio  shared  his  cloaks  with  us.  Our  party  was  joined 
by  another  Greek,  who  was  mediciner-in-chief,  and  schoolmaster 
likewise  to  the  village. 
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After  dinner  we  had  tchibouques  and  much  talk,  our  party  being 
still  further  increased  by  two  of  the  Greek  Tchorbajees  or  head  men. 
From  my  making  earnest  inquiries  after  ancient  ruins,  Dhimitracki, 
our  host,  became  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  I  was  on  the  look- 
out for  hidden  treasures.  We  all  laughed  and  denied  the  fact ;  but 
it  was  of  no  avail.  Dhimitracki,  in  discussing  subterrene,  dark, 
mysterious  subjects,  had  frequent  occasion  to  allude  unto  his  Satanic 
Majesty;  but  he  never  made  such  allusion  without  first  crossing 
himself,  and  he  never  called  the  Devil  by  his  right  name,  or  by  any 
of  the  styles  and  titles  which  are  so  familiarly  used  by  irreverent 
people :  he  always  called  the  Devil  ^^  the  Being  that  is  afar  off." 
He  talked  of  treasures  well  known  to  be  buried,  fathoms  deep,  under 
the  ruins  of  the  castle  on  the  top  of  the  Philladar  rock ,  of  hidden 
treasures  in  other  parts,  and  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  attempt- 
ing to  get  at  them.  The  "  Being  that  is  afar  off"  plays  such  scurvy 
tricks !  You  find  the  spot  -,  you  dig  away  the  earth ;  you  see  the 
silver  and  the  gold,  and  the  glittering  diamonds ;  but  lo  !  when  you 
stretch  out  your  hand  to  grasp  them,  your  arm  is  benumbed,  you  are 
paralyzed  all  over,  your  blood  curdles ;  dragons,  goblins,  and  awful 
sprites  glare  before  your  eyes ;  peals  of  thunder  fill  your  ears ;  you 
swoon,  or,  falling,  roll  away  from  the  spirit-guarded  spot ;  and,  do 
what  you  will,  you  shall  never  find  it  again  ! 

In  these  matters,  the  Mussulmen  are  still  more  superstitious  than 
the  Greeks.  Among  them  there  are  wild,  wandering  dervishes,  that 
are  professional  treasure-seekers.  The  use  of  the  divining-rod  and 
hazel  twig  is  not  unknown  to  these  Eastern  Doustherswivels;  but 
they  have  various  other  processes.  One  modus  operandi  is  this : 
among  ruins,  or  in  any  space  reported  to  have  treasures  concealed 
beneath,  they  perform  certain  prayers  and  incantations  over  a  sheet 
of  paper ;  they  tear  the  sheet  into  small  pieces,  and  throw  the  bits 
up  in  the  air  when  the  wind  is  blowing  briskly ;  and  some  one  of 
these  many  bits  will,  in  all  probability,  if  every  circumstance  be 
favorable,  alight  upon  a  spot  where  there  is  a  treasure  beneath. 
The  worst  of  it  is,  so  many  of  these  bits  of  paper  are  blown  away  to 
places  where  they  can  never  be  found,  becoming  as  invisible  as  the 
treasure  itself !  But  failure  does  not  shake  faith ;  and  the  vagabond 
dervish  keeps  up  his  reputation  for  infallibility  by  vowing  that,  if 
all  the  missing  pieces  could  be  recovered,  one  of  them  would  be 
found  to  have  alighted  upon  a  very  mine  of  Golconda. 

At  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning,  Padre  Antonio  came 
to  me  quietly  and  alone,  and  from  his  own  lips  I  took  down  the 
memoranda  which  form  the  main  substance  of  the  following  nar- 
rative. 

Scopia,  the  native  country  of  these  persecuted  Albanians,  lies 
close  upon  the  frontiers  of  Christian  Servia,  and  has  some  little 
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traffic  and  communication  with  the  Austrian  dominions.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  and  altogether  pastoral.  Every  man  in  it  was  a  shep- 
herd or  a  herdsman,  tending  his  own  flocks  and  herds  or  those  of  his 
father  ;  for  every  head  of  a  family  was  a  proprietor,  and  there  were 
no  hired  servants.  The  mountains  they  occupied  in  Scopia,  and 
where  they  had  their  detached  cottages,  their  cow-stables,  and  their- 
sheep-folds,  were  remote  and  solitary.  The  town  nearest  to  them, 
and  the  chef-lieu  of  the  district,  was  Ghillano,  and  that  was  at  some 
distance,  and  rarely  entered  by  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen.  The 
Turkish  governor  of  Ghillano  was  a  certain  Malik  Bey — Anglic^  the 
Amjd  Bey — a  fierce  fanatic,  and,  as  Padre  Antonio  expressed  it, 
"  persecutor  in  capite."  He  was  well  seconded  by  his  Kadij  Tahir 
Effendi.  The  whole  country  was  governed  by  Selim  Pasha,  who 
resided  in  the  town  of  Scopia.  This  Selim  had  previously  been 
Pasha  of  Beirout,  and  for  his  evil  conduct  there  he  had  been  recalled 
and  relegated  for  some  time  at  Brusa.  For  the  misfortune  of  that 
part  of  Albania,  some  court  intrigue  or  caprice  had  restored  him  to 
favor,  and  given  him  the  pashalik  of  Scopia. 

For  generations  this  pastoral  tribe  had  been  Christians  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  although  they  practiced  their  worship 
with  reserve  or  secrecy,  it  was  suspected  by  a  good  many  of  the 
Turks  that  they  were  not  true  Mussulmen.  By  the  enforcing  of 
the  conscription  for  the  Sultan's  army,  which  three  years  later  (in 
the  spring  of  1847),  drove  one-half  of  the  Albanians  into  open  re- 
volt, and  caused  an  internal  war  which  was  not  finished  without 
great  cost  to  the  Turkish  government,  two  of  the  young  shepherds 
of  Scopia  were  seized,  carried  to  Constantinople,  and  put  into  an 
infantry  regiment.  One  of  these  young  men  was  the  Albanian  I 
ha^c  spoken  of,  as  being  in  the  service  of  our  consul  at  Brusa. 
They  both  detested  the  military  service,  and  pined  with  grief  at  this 
forcible  separation  from  their  priest,  their  families,  and  clan — for  a 
clan  it  was,  and  the  clannish  feeling  was  and  is  strong  among  them 
all.  The  decree  of  full  religious  toleration  obtained  by  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  made  more  noise  than  any  governmental  measure  had  done 
in  Turkey  since  Sultan  Mahmoud's  destruction  of  the  Janizaries. 
It  filled,  for  a  time,  the  hearts  of  the  Christian  Rayahs  with  joy, 
and  drew  down  well-merited  blessings  upon  our  true  Christian- 
hearted  ambassador.  Being  in  the  capital,  the  glad  tidings  could 
not  but  reach  the  ears  of  the  two  young  recruits.  They  well  knew 
that  no  Christian  Rayah  could  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  Sultan's 
army ;  the  imperial  decree  screened  them  from  being  punished  as 
Christians ;  therefore,  if  they  declared  their  faith,  they  had  every 
reason  to  expect  that  they  would  be  discharged  from  the  regiment 
and  allowed  to  return  to  their  beloved  mountains.  They  were  too 
eager  to  lose  any  time;  they  at  once  declared  to  their  colonel  and 
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to  a  Mollah,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  military  chaplain,  that  they  were 
Christians,  and  had  always  been  so.  The  MoUah  asked  whether 
there  were  many  concealed  Christians  in  their  district  ?  The  two 
Scopians,  relying  on  the  imperial  decree,  and  imagining  no  danger, 
spoke  out  and  said,  "  We  are  all  Christians  V  "  Then  you  cannot 
serve  the  Sultan,"  said  the  colonel;  ^^you  are  discharged!  Gro 
home  V  But  before  they  were  allowed  to  go,  the  sly  Mollah  made 
them  count  the  number  and  give  the  names  of  their  co-religionists 
in  Scopia. 

The  sharp  sword  of  persecution — which  Abdul  Medjid  and  his 
reforming  government  had  solemnly  pledged  themselves  never  more 
to  use,  or  to  be  allowed  to  be  used — was  kept  in  the  scabbard  for 
some  time ;  but  it  was  unsheathed  at  last.  On  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1845,  on  the  solemn  feast  of  All  Saints,  their  little  district  was 
surrounded,  the  poor  shepherds  and  herdsmen  were  all  arrested, 
their  household  property  was  seized  or  destroyed,  their  cattle  and 
their  sheep  were  driven  from  the  mountains,  and  they  themselves 
were  carried  down  to  the  town  of  Scopia,  and  there,  without  any  ex- 
amination, thrown  into  a  horrible  prison  by  order  of  Selim  Pasha. 
This  Selim  was  said  to  have  received  his  persecuting,  torturing  orders 
from  the  Porte  direct;  and,  scoundrel  as  he  was,  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  resort  to  such  extreme  and  extensive  measures,  and  to  make 
such  an  employment  of  the  public  armed  force,  if  he  had  not  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Constantinople.  Until  the  return  of  the 
two  liberated  soldiers,  there  had  been  no  molestation  or  any  sort  of 
quarrel  about  religion.  The  neighboring  Turkish  authorities  did  not 
know  or  seem  to  care  who  were  Christians  or  who  true  Mussulmen, 
and  the  Mussulmen,  who  were  better  informed  on  these  points, 
lived  in  good  harmony  with  the  Christians.  There  had  been  feuds, 
and  sometimes  bloody  ones,  among  the  mountaineers;  but  these 
were  ancient  and  hereditary,  and  had  no  connection  with  the  Gospel 
and  the  Koran.  But  now,  excited  by  the  Kadis  and  Mollahs,  the 
Mussulmen  gave  way  to  a  merciless  fury  against  their  Christian 
neighbors.  They  would  have  remained  quiet  as  they  had  done,  but 
being  once  roused,  their  hate,  their  fury  knew  no  bounds.  And — 
alas  ! — I  fear  that  it  will  always  be  in  the  power  of  a  few  Mollahs 
to  re-kindle  the  consuming  flames  of  the  old  fanaticism  among  these 
ignorant  people.  Tolerant  as  we  found  them,  and  many  reasons  as 
we  had  to  think  well  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Turkish  peasantry 
here  in  Asia  Minor,  I  yet  fear  that  a  Selim  Pasha  or  a  Malik  Bey, 
particularly  if  favored  by  some  adventitious  circumstance,  might  at 
any  day  excite  them  to  madness.  Up  at  Scopia  the  Angel  Bey 
behaved  like  a  devil,  and  his  Kadi,  Tahir  Effendi,  was  worse  than 
he.  The  shepherds  were  half-starved,  beaten,  and  put  to  the  torture 
in  their  prison  at  Scopia.     The  demon  of  avarice  co-operated  with 
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tho  foul  fiend  of  fanaticism;  they  were  tortured  that  they  might 
give  up  money  which  they  did  not  possess,  and  reveal  hidden  trea- 
sures of  which  they  knew  nothing.  After  enduring  this  treatment 
for  four  months,  they  were,  on  the  4th  or  5th  of  March,  taken  out 
of  prison  and  sent  down  towards  Salonica.  On  the  road,  they  were 
loaded  with  chains,  were  driven  and  goaded  along  like  cattle,  and 
were  beaten  by  nearly  every  Turk  they  met.  Women,  with  infants 
at  the  breast,  dropped  from  fatigue  and  inanition,  and  died  on  the 
mountain-path  or  by  the  road-side.  They  were  twenty-six  families 
in  all,  and  as  these  poor  mountaineers  cherished  their  infants  instead 
of  destroying  them  (as  the  Turks  are  now  destroying  their  progeny 
in  the  womb),  the  families  were  nearly  all  numerous,  making  a 
total  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  souls.  At  the  time  of 
our  visit  to  Philladar,  two  of  these  families  were  wholly  extinct,  and 
two  had  pm'chased,  by  apostacy,  relief  from  present  suffering.  On 
reaching  Salonica,  they  were  as  barbarously  used  by  Salih  Pasha  as 
they  had  been  up  at  Scopia  by  Selim  Pasha.  This  Salih  had  only 
a  few  years  before  been  Pasha  at  Brusa,  and  had  there  been  distin- 
guished by  the  gentleness  of  his  rule  rather  than  by  any  ferocity ; 
he  had  fed  the  poor  debtors  in  the  Brusa  prison  from  his  own  table, 
and  in  other  respects  he  had  seemed  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Koran,  which  enjoins  charity  as  the  first  of  Mussulman  duties. 
But  now,  at  Salonica,  he  acted  like  a  monster  of  cruelty,  being  car- 
ried away,  apparently,  by  that  sudden  invasion  of  fanaticism  which 
had  overrun  the  country.  An  hour  before  entering  Salonica,  one  of 
the  patriarchs  of  the  clan — a  poor  old  man  who  had  counted  much 
more  than  the  three  score  years  and  ten — died  on  a  miserable  hack 
which  had  been  allotted  to  him  because  he  could  no  longer  walk 
and  keep  up  with  the  march.  The  Turks  would  not  stop  for  him, 
nor  leave  him  behind  to  die  more  at  his  ease  by  the  road-side,  so, 
being  supported  by  a  friend  on  either  side  of  him,  he  breathed  his 
last  on  the  horse's  back.  Thirteen  more  of  them  died  in  the  filthy, 
pestiferous  prison  of  Salonica.  Padre  Antonio,  their  sole  priest, 
was  not  arrested  when  they  were  seized;  he  was  only  warned  that 
he  had  better  leave  that  country.  Instead  of  taking  the  hint,  he 
followed  his  afl^ectionatc  flock  to  Scopia,  and  there  did  what  he  could 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Our  sturdy  friend,  who  appeared  to  be 
a  man  approaching  his  fiftieth  year,  had  an  Austrian  passport,  and 
was  a  bond  fide  Austrian  subject,  being  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Lesina  in  Dalmatia.  His  mother-tongue  was  Sclavonian,  but  he 
spoke  Italian  with  a  pure  accent  and  a  very  good  idiom,  for  he  had 
studied  at  Rome,  and  had  there  been  engaged  as  a  missionary  by  the 
Propaganda  Fidei.  The  Turks  stood  in  awe  of  his  Frank  quality 
and  Austrian  pass ;  but,  as  he  was  most  active  and  importunate  for 
his  flock,  Selim  Pasha  ordered  his  arrest,  and,  after  being  knocked 
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down  and  beaten,  he  was  carried  to  the  prison  at  Scopia  on  the  26th 
of  February,  six  or  seven  days  before  his  poor  friends  were  removed 
from  that  prison  to  be  sent  down  to  Salonica.  On  the  10th  of  March  he 
was  sent  away  for  the  same  seaport.  The  weather  was  dreadful  and  so 
was  the  road,  and  the  Padre,  though  a  strong,  hale  man,  was  very  corpu- 
lent. He  was  allowed  to  have  a  horse,  paying  for  it  as  well  as  for  the 
rascally  Turkish  guard  that  accompanied  him }  but  his  legs  were  tied 
under  the  horse's  belly  by  ropes.  They  also  put  manacles  on  his 
wrists ;  and  the  irons  being  too  small,  made  his  wrists  and  hands 
swell  dreadfully.  He  bore  this  torture  two  days.  JVbn  ne  poteva 
pill — he  could  bear  it  no  longer !  By  paying  a  sum  of  money  he 
got  his  handcuffs  removed.  Every  night  on  the  road  he  suffered 
prison,  chains,  and  some  kind  of  torture.  At  Deiran,  there  was  a 
human  fiend  of  a  gaoler  named  Hussein  Bey.  "  I  shall  never  forget 
that  terrible  man,"  said  Padre  Antonio;  ^^a  year  and  a  half  has 
passed  since  I  was  in  his  grip,  but  I  still  see  him  every  night  in 
my  dreams  !"  In  this  prison  the  priest  was  tortured  all  night  long; 
he  had  his  feet  squeezed  by  screws,  and  some  of  his  toes  broken ;  an 
iron  collar  was  put  round  his  neck,  a  chain  attached  to  this  collar 
was  passed  through  a  pulley  fixed  in  the  ceiling,  and  he  was  pulled 
and  jerked  up  and  down  until  he  was  almost  hanged,  to  the  tune  of 
"  Money  !  Money  !  Give  money,  thou  Muscov,  or  die  V  The  Padre 
got  his  neck  out  of  the  collar  by  giving  fifty  piastres.  They  accused 
him  of  having  stolen  among  Mussulmen  and  secretly  converted  the 
people  of  Scopia.  He  replied  that  those  people  were  Christians 
before  he  ever  came  among  them,  before  he  came  into  this  world; 
that  their  forefathers  for  several  generations  had  secretly  professed 
Christianity.  At  first  he  had  made  a  bold  stand  on  the  Sultan's 
declaration  that  there  should  be  no  more  religious  persecution ;  but 
this  seemed  to  excite  only  more  wrath.  He  reached  Salonica  on 
the  18th  of  March.  Here  there  was  an  Austrian  consul,  M.  Meha- 
novich,  a  Dalmatian  like  himself,  and  a  man  of  spirit,  who  fright- 
ened Salih  Pasha  almost  out  of  his  senses,  and  obtained  the  priest's 
liberation  that  very  evening,  still  leaving  the  Pasha  very  uneasy 
about  the  consequence  of  all  this  barbarous  treatment  of  a  subject  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  On  the  following  day,  the  19th  of  March, 
Padre  Antonio  set  off  by  steamer  for  Constantinople,  to  lay  the 
whole  case  before  Count  Sturmer,  and  get  it  represented  to  the  Sub- 
lime Porte.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  he  believed  that  the  Sul- 
tan would  act  up  to  the  promises  he  had  made  to  Sir  Stratford  Can- 
ning, and  the  declaration  he  had  given  to  the  world  (a  declaration 
which,  according  to  the  paid  French  journalists  at  the  capital,  placed 
the  name  of  Abdul  Medjid  at  the  very  head  of  those  enlightened 
liberal  sovereigns  who  had  gained  immortal  fame  by  their  toleration), 
and  that  the  Porte  would  not  merely  give  him  satisfaction  for  the 
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wrongs  he  had  suffered,  but  instantly  liberate  and  restore  to  their 
homes,  with  full  restitution  of  property,  and  compensation  for  the 
injuries  and  losses  sustained,  all  his  poor,  imprisoned,  tortured  flock  ! 
In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Charles  Blunt,  the  English  consul  at  Sa- 
lonica — a  gentleman  of  active  humanity,  who  for  a  long  series  of 
years  has  been  the  friend  and  champion  of  the  afilicted  and  oppressed 
— gently  interfered,  and  remonstrated  with  Salih  Pasha,  reminding 
him  of  the  Sultan's  declaration,  and  of  the  anxiety  so  long  expressed 
by  the  Porte  to  take  rank  among  civilized  nations.  Salih — gene- 
rally considered  a  weak  and  irresolute  man — was  shaken  at  first,  but 
his  courage  was  sustained  by  some  fanatics  who  surrounded  him ; 
and  he  told  Mr.  Blunt  that  this  was  not  his  affair,  that  these  were 
not  British  or  British-protected  subjects,  but  Rayahs;  that  ho  had 
his  orders  for  what  he  was  doing;  that  one  of  these  orders  was  to 
send  the  Arnaout  dogs  into  exile  in  Asia,  and  that  to  Asia,  by  the 
help  of  God,  he  would  send  them.  The  consul  then  drew  up  a 
strong  report,  and  forwarded  it  to  Sir  Stratford.  At  a  very  early 
hour  on  Wednesday,  in  the  first  week  of  April  (1846),  the  poor  Al- 
banians were  suddenly  embarked  in  two  small  Turkish  vessels,  with 
a  very  short  allowance  of  bread  and  water.  It  was  represented  to 
the  Pasha  they  might  die  of  hunger  and  thirst  during  the  voyage. 
Salih  replied,  "  Mashallah  !  so  much  the  better !  We  wish  all  the 
dogs  dead."  Among  men,  women,  and  children,  twenty-six  of  the 
Christians  died  on  the  voyage,  and  were  thrown  into  the  sea  as  if 
they  really  were  dogs.  At  last,  the  two  slow,  ill-navigated  vessels 
reached  the  roadstead  of  Moudania  near  Ghemlik.  In  that  town, 
thirteen  more  expired  of  famine,  diseases  contracted  in  prison,  or  of 
the  brutal  treatment  received  from  their  Turkish  guard.  The  Mus- 
sulman savageness  almost  exceeded  belief.  As  they  were  landing, 
one  of  the  Turks,  annoyed  by  the  crying  and  screaming  of  a  terrified 
child,  took  up  his  heavy  oar,  struck  it,  and  broke  its  limbs !  They 
were  not  left  at  Moudania — no  plan  seemed  to  have  been  adopted, 
no  place  fixed  for  their  exile.  They  were  presently  re-embarked, 
carried  round  to  the  moulh  of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  there  landed,  to 
be  mardhed  on  foot  to  Mohalich.  In  this  short  tour,  thirteen  more 
died,  and  two  went  mad.  At  Mohalich,  they  were  thrown  pele-m^le 
into  some  horrible,  filthy  sheds,  standing  in  a  large  courtyard,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  which  had  once  served  as  a  plague  hospital,  but 
which  of  late  had  been  the  receptacle  of  garbage,  meat-bones,  offal, 
and  other  dirt  of  the  town.  Here  disease  soon  swelled  the  list  of 
mortality  by  thirti/  more  victims.  The  living  found  no  charity  from 
the  many  Christians  of  Mohalich.  These  men  pretended  to  stand 
in  dread  of  the  excited  Turks ;  but  as  they  were  all  either  of  the 
Greek  or  the  Eutychean  Church — hating  one  another  as  usual — it 
is  to  be  feared  that  they  felt  no  sympathy  for  the  sufferers  because 
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they  were  Roman  Catholics.  Two  Romish  priests  from  Europe, 
who  happened  to  be  travelling  in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  heard, 
by  the  merest  chance,  some  particulars  of  the  frightful  story;  and, 
visiting  the  spot,  they  reported  to  the  Christian  Legations  at  Con- 
stantinople. Ever  the  first  to  move  in  such  cases.  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  was  the  first  to  send  succor  in  this.  He  instantly  dispatched 
our  government  steamer  with  Mr.  Alison,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  embassy,  and  a  Doctor  Dickson,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Con- 
stantinople. These  gentlemen  landed  at  Ghemlik,  came  on  to 
Brusa,  took  up  our  friend  John  Zohrab,  who  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices, and  then  proceeded  by  land  to  Mohalich,  as  fast  as  bad  horses 
and  bad  roads  would  allow.  The  scene  which  presented  itself  at  the 
pest-house  was  almost  too  revolting  and  horrible  to  be  borne.  On 
crossing  the  gateway  and  entering  the  yard,  the  stench  of  decom- 
posing animal  matter  nearly  knocked  them  down.  At  the  door  of 
the  largest  of  the  rooms,  which  was  small  enough,  and  crowded  and 
crammed  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  the  doctor  paused  and  turned 
pale,  and  Mr.  Alison  rushed  back  in  horror,  said  it  was  too  much, 
and  would  not  enter.  John  entered  at  once,  and  was  followed  by 
the  English  doctor.  In  one  corner  was  an  elderly  woman,  stark 
naked,  and  raving  mad.  In  another  corner  there  was  a  filthy, 
ragged  piece  of  matting  thrown  over  something.  John  removed  the 
matting  and  found  two  dead  infants.  At  the  sight  of  them,  their 
mothers  set  up  a  feeble  moan,  being  too  weak,  too  much  reduced  by 
hunger  and  sickness  to  make  any  louder  lament.  A  young,  unmar- 
ried woman,  who  had  traces  of  beauty,  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the 
last  gasp.  Men,  women,  and  children,  eaten  up  by  vermin,  lay 
huddled  together  on  the  rough,  hard  floor,  without  covering,  with 
nothing  on  them  but  their  clothes,  and  those  all  tattered  and  torn. 
Their  heads  were  all  light  and  wandering ;  they  were  past  the  stage 
at  which  nature  can  complain ;  they  scarcely  comprehended  what 
was  said  to  them  by  a  Bulgarian  who  spoke  their  language.  With 
the  exception  of  the  maniac  and  the  dead  children  (two  features  in 
the  frightful  picture  which  our  stout-hearted  friend  and  comrade 
could  never  name  without  shuddering),  the  other  rooms  exhibited 
the  same  horrors.  A  few  days  more,  and  not  one  of  these  victims 
would  have  been  left  alive.  The  very  Turks  appointed  to  watch  the 
prison-house  had  been  scared  away.  But  for  the  prompt  assistance 
sent  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  whose  private  purse  was  open  upon 
this  as  upon  so  many  other  occasions,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Chris- 
tian clan  of  Scopia  would  have  perished  at  Mohalich,  and  little 
would  ever  have  been  known  of  their  fate,  or  of  the  noble  constancy 
with  which  they  sustained  their  faith  under  such  tremendous  trials. 
The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  remove  the  sufierers  from  that  pest- 
house.     The  Turks  ofiered  no  obstacle  to  this  removal:  they  had 
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broken  faith  with  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  but  they  dared  not  resist 
his  humane  intentions  as  strongly  expressed  by  a  gentleman  of  his 
Legation.  From  the  moment  of  Mr.  Alison's  arrival,  the  persecu- 
tion ceased.  Through  the  activity  of  John  Zohrab,  two  clean,  well- 
aired  houses,  in  healthy  situations,  were  found  and  hired,  and  to 
these  the  Albanians  were  carried  on  stretchers,  and  on  two  old  hand- 
brancards,  on  which  the  people  of  Mohalich  had  been  accustomed  to 
carry  the  plague-stricken  to  the  pest-house. 

The  next  thing  was  to  pass  them  all  through  hot  baths,  to  rid 
them  of  the  vermin  and  thoroughly  cleanse  them.  Several  of  the 
men  had  upon  them  uncured  wounds,  and  deep  festering  gashes 
inflicted  by  the  Turkish  yataghan.  Clothing  and  other  comforts 
were  then  provided  for  them  all,  and  Dr.  Dickson  administered 
medicine  to  them.  The  fearful  mortality  was  stopped  at  once ;  in 
some  cases,  the  convalescence  was  long  and  doubtful,  but  no  one 
death  occurred  after  their  removal  from  the  pest-house.  Our  consul 
at  Brusa,  when  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  case,  went  to  the 
Pasha,  and  had  rather  a  stormy  audience.  The  Pasha  said  that  he 
had  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  affair.  The  consul  told  him  that 
atrocities  had  been  committed  within  his  Pashalik,  at  Moudania  and 
Mohalich,  that  the  Sultan's  promises  and  solemn  declaration  had 
been  set  at  naught  within  the  Pasha's  jurisdiction,  and  that  he 
ought  to  call  the  offenders  to  account,  and  send  some  succor  to  such 
of  the  unhappy  Christian  Rayahs  as  yet  survived  this  most  barbar- 
ous persecution.  The  Pasha  Mashallahed  and  Inshallahed,  and 
Baccallumed;  thought  that  the  consul's  words  were  severe — said 
that  /*€  had  not  been  the  persecutor,  and  that  he  would  think  about 
the  Rayahs,  as  they  verily  were  now  in  his  Pashalik.  The  next  day 
he  sent  to  Mohalich  a  piece  of  cheap  English  calico,  which,  if  equally 
divided,  might  have  made  about  the  fourth  of  a  shirt  for  each  of  the 
Albanians !  And  ever  after  this  act  of  splendid  generosity,  when 
the  subject  was  referred  to  in  his  presence,  Mustapha  Nouree  said, 
"  /  was  not  the  persecutor ;  /  did  the  Albanians  no  harm  ;  /  did 
them  good.  /  sent  them  calico  that  they  might  be  clean  and 
clothed." 

Strange  was  the  conduct  of  his  excellency  Count  Sturmer,  as 
related  to  me  by  the  priest  himself — strange  and  incredible,  but  for 
the  fact  that  this  Austrian  diplomatist  is  a  Levantine,  having  been 
bom  and  bred  at  Pera.  In  his  first  interview,  he  told  the  excited 
Padre  Antonio  that  this  was  a  matter  to  be  kept  quiet ;  that  nothing 
could  be  gained  by  making  a  noise  and  stir  about  it ;  that  as  for  the 
Albanians,  they  being  subjects  of  the  Porte,  he  could  not  interfere; 
but  that  he  would  try  and  get  from  the  Turkish  Government  a  money 
compensation  for  the  Padre,  as  he  was  indisputably  an  Austrian  sub- 
ject.   In  subsequent  interviews,  he  told  the  earnest  priest,  who  could 
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not  be  quiet,  that  he  was  a  very  obstinate,  turbulent  man ;  that  he 
ought  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Albanians ;  that  this 
was  a  State  affair,  un  affare  di  stato,  the  management  of  which  must 
be  left  entirely  to  him  and  the  Austrian  Legation ;  that  when  undi- 
plomatic men  thrust  themseves  into  any  business  with  the  Porte, 
they  only  spoiled  it;  and  that  his  (the  priest's)  life  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Internuncio  and  the  Legation.  The  end  of  all  was  that  the 
Count  informed  the  priest  that  he  must  accept  from  the  Sultan's 
Government  the  sum  of  10,000  piastres,  as  compensation  and  full 
satisfaction  for  all  injuries  whatsoever.  The  sturdy  Dalmatian 
replied  that  money  was  no  satisfaction  to  him ;  that  he  did  not  do 
his  work  for  money ;  that  he  was  not  a  trader,  but  a  priest  and 
missionary,  employed  and  sustained  by  the  Propaganda  Fidei  at 
Rome ;  that  his  thoughts  and  his  cares  were  rather  for  the  remnant 
of  the  little  flock  over  which  he  had  presided  ten  years;  but  that  he 
must  remind  the  representative  of  the  Emperor  that  he,  a  faithful 
subject  of  the  Emperor,  had  been  imprisoned,  chained,  and  put  to 
the  torture,  contrary  to  capitulations  with  the  Porte,  contrary  to  all 
usage  and  established  international  law,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the 
Sultan's  declaration.  To  all  this  the  Internuncio  rejoined  that  the 
priest  was  not  a  free  agent;  that  he  must  do  as  he  was  commanded; 
and  that  he,  Count  Sturmer,  insisted  that  he  should  take  the  money, 
make  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  his  own  country,  and  leave  the 
Albanians  to  themselves. 

Padre  Antonio  took  the  paltry  ten  thousand  twopences,  but  he 
would  not  take  his  departure  for  Dalmatia,  nor  abandon  his  suffering 
flock.  He  purchased  a  few  comforts  for  his  people,  went  to  Ghemlik 
by  the  Turkish  steamer,  and  thence  found  his  way  by  land  to  Mo- 
halich,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th  of  May.  By  that  time  the 
Albanians  were  in  their  comfortable  lodgings,  were  well  provided 
with  everything,  and  were  rapidly  recovering  their  health.  But 
tlieir  joy  at  the  arrival  of  their  pastor  was  described  by  those  who 
had  seen  it  as  being  most  touching. 

Having  done  all  that  could  be  done,  Mr.  Alison,  Dr.  Dickson,  and 
John  Zohrab  returned  to  Brusa.  On  their  way,  they  met  some 
Sisters  of  Charity,  who  had  come  over  from  Constantinople  to  assist 
those  who  no  longer  needed  assistance ;  and  the  Sisters  were  accom- 
panied or  followed  to  Mohalich  by  an  Irish  Papist,  named  Neyler, 
who  had  been  practising  in  Egypt  and  Turkey  as  an  oculist,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  have  some  knowledge  of  medicine.  On  the  24th 
or  25th  of  May,  most  of  the  Albanians  were  removed  to  this  mount- 
ain village  of  Philladar,  which  the  Porte  had  appointed  for  their 
residence.  The  priest  staid  at  Mohalich  with  such  of  the  sick  who 
as  yet  could  not  be  removed ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  and  they  made 
the  journey  without  any  accident;  and  ever  since  then  (some  sixteen 
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montlis)  they  had  been  living  in  a  tedious,  melancholy  idleness  at 
Philladar.  At  the  time  of  our  visit — on  the  last  day  of  September, 
1847 — there  were  living  eighty-six  individuals,  including  seven  little 
children  that  had  been  bom  here  in  the  village.  Through  the  offices 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  four  boys  had  been  sent  over  to  the  Laza- 
rista*  school  at  Galata,  but  of  this  number  one  had  died.  Most  of 
the  children  at  Philladar  had  picked  up  Greek,  and  were  attending 
the  Greek  school  kept  by  the  worthy  phlebotomist  who  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  who  spoke  very  favorably  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  behavior.  Ten  children — some  male,  some  female — 
and  running  from  five  to  ten  years  old,  were  forcibly  separated  from 
their  parents  and  kindred  at  Ghillano  and  Scopia,  and  distributed 
among  Turks;  it  was  not  known  where  they  now  were,  or  whether 
they  were  alive ;  their  fathers  and  mothers,  without  one  exception, 
were  dead;  but  brothers  of  some  of  them  were  alive  and  in  good 
health  at  Philladar.  The  family  affections  of  these  poor  mount- 
aineers arc  remarkably  strong  and  lasting,  and  of  this  we  saw  some 
proofs  ourselves.  ''  The  women  who  lost  their  children  in  this  way," 
said  the  Padre,  "died  absolutely  of  grief — assolutamente  dal  dohre! 
Not  quite  so  quick,  but  they  died  of  grief  as  much  as  one  shot 
through  the  heart  or  brain  dies  of  that  shot !" 

After  the  representations  of  Sir  Stratford,  the  Porte  could  not 
allow  these  poor  people  to  starve.  They  allotted  to  them  six  houses 
to  live  in,  and  paid  them  at  the  rate  of  105  paras  per  diem  a  head  j 
and  allowed  the  priest  Don  Antonio  six  piastres,  or  about  thirteen 
pence  a  day.  There  had  once  been  a  talk  of  giving  them  an  exten- 
sive farm,  whereon  they  might  live — as  other  exiles  had  done — as 
an  agricultural  colony :  but  of  agriculture  the  mountaineers  knew  no- 
thing. It  was  then  said  that  they  should  have  a  range  of  pastoral 
country  in  the  mountains,  where  they  might  live  according  to  their 
native  habits,  and  that  a  stock  of  cows  and  sheep  should  be  furnished 
them  wherewith  to  make  a  beginning.  In  this  manner,  they  would 
be  able  to  keep  themselves,  and  even  to  grow  prosperous.  But 
nothing  had  been  done  or  begun,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  be- 
ginning. Some  of  them,  wearied  to  death  with  their  inactive,  use- 
less life,  and  imprisonment  in  the  village  (beyond  the  precincts  of 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  move),  would  gladly  have  fallen 
into  the  second  of  the  two  schemes;  but  by  for  the  greater  number 
were  strongly  set  against  it,  saying  that,  if  they  gained  their  own 
livelihood  and  made  themselves  useful  in  the  country,  they  would 
never  be  allowed  to  quit  it;  whereas,  if  they  continued  to  be  idle 
and  useless,  and  to  increase  the  numbers  of  their  families,  the  Turks 
might  get  weary  of  keeping  them ;  and  so,  instead  of  sending  them 
money,  would  send  them  back  to  their  own  dear  mountains. 

The  men  we  had  seen  before,  but,  after  taking  notes  of  Padre 
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Antonio's  details,  we  went  to  one  of  their  houses  and  there  saw  five 
or  six  families  with  the  women  and  children.  They  were  decidedly 
a  good-looking  people,  with  frank,  honest  countenances.  Some  of 
the  young  women  might  be  called  handsome,  and  none  more  so  than 
poor  Cucu,  the  damsel  seen  by  John  Zohrab  in  the  pest-house,  and 
rescued  at  Mohalich  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  But  Cucu  was 
no  longer  a  damsel,  but  a  wife  and  mother.  One  of  the  young  men 
had  married  her,  and  she  was  now  nursing  her  first  child,  a  fair- 
skinned,  pretty  little  boy,  born  up  in  the  airy  village  of  Philladar. 
Her  gratitude  to  Tchelebee  John  was  affecting.  Men  and  women, 
being  joined  by  those  from  the  other  houses,  all  implored  me  to 
speak  in  their  behalf  to  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  to  do  whatever 
I  could  to  get  them  sent  back  to  their  own  country.  They  knew 
from  their  priest,  who  went  now  and  then  to  Brusa  and  to  the  Eng- 
lish consul's,  that  Sir  Stratford  had  left  for  England,  and  that  he 
was  now  expected  back  at  Constantinople.  They  said  that  if  that 
best  of  good  men,  that  friend  and  champion  of  all  the  oppressed 
Christians  of  the  country,  had  been  at  his  post,  they  would  have 
been  liberated  ere  this ;  and  they  hoped,  7iow,  that  his  return  would 
lead  to  their  liberation.  But  again  and  again — Padre  Antonio 
joining  in  the  prayer  as  earnestly  as  any  of  them — they  beseeched 
me  to  speak  to  Sir  Stratford,  to  express  their  gratitude  for  all  that 
he  had  done  for  them,  and  to  tell  him  how  unhappy  they  were  in 
their  exile.  ^'The  Turks,"  said  they,  "have  burned  our  houses,  and 
driven  away  our  cows,  and  eaten  our  sheep,  and  taken  all  that  was 
ours ;  but  they  cannot  take  away  our  mountains.  Send  us  back, 
hungry,  naked,  to  our  own  dear  mountains,  and  we  will  be  happy, 
and  bless  you  every  day  we  live!" 

I  never  saw  a  stronger  love  of  the  native  soil.  As  the  crumbling, 
tumbling  houses  let  in  the  wind  at  every  side,  and  the  rain  at  some 
corners,  and  as,  even  in  this  cheap  district,  people  cannot  wallow  in 
luxury  upon  five  pence  and  the  fourth  of  a  farthing  per  diem ;  and 
as  the  winter  is  cold  up  here,  and  as  some  of  the  younger  matrons 
were  in  the  "  interesting  situation,"  we  gave  them  some  money — not 
what  we  would  have  given,  but  what  we  could  afford;  and  after 
many  acts  of  reverence  and  gratitude  from  the  poor  people,  and  one 
or  two  warm  accolades  with  Padre  Antonio,  we  took  our  leave  and 
mounted  our  sorry  beasts.  I  believe  that  the  little  money  we  left 
with  them  was  the  very  last  thing  they  thought  or  cared  about;  their 
gratitude  was  given  for  the  interest  1  had  taken  in  their  story,  and 
was  in  part  anticipatory  for  the  good  I  might  do  them  by  speaking 
to  our  ambassador. 

Before  leaving  it,  we  rode  through  Philladar,  which,  for  this 
country,  is  rather  a  prosperous  and  a  large  village.  It  is  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  Greeks,  who  seemed  to  be  good  specimens  of  their 
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race,  and  who  lived,  upon  the  whole,  on  exceedingly  good  terms 
with  the  exiles,  taking  their  children  into  their  school,  and  never 
molesting  Padre  Antonio  at  his  masses.  Their  comparative  pros- 
perity— as  no  doubt  their  good  humor  also — depended  upon  their 
having  hud  for  a  good  number  of  years  a  kind  old  Turkish  Aghii,  or 
governor,  who  had  himself  farmed  the  taxes  of  the  village,  who  was 
incapable  of  injustice  and  extortion  himself,  and  who  prevented  the 
exercise  of  them  in  others.  He  made  little  or  nothing  by  his  con- 
tract; but  he  was  contented  to  get  back  what  he  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  see  the  people  happy  and  thriving.  Some  efforts  had 
been  made  to  oust  him  by  out-bidding  him;  but  the  Agh5,  would 
not  be  out-bidden,  and  he  had  told  the  people  that,  until  the  angel 
of  death  called  him  hence,  he  would  be  the  sole  Ushurji  of  Philladar. 

We  did  not  take  the  road  by  which  we  had  come,  but  a  much 
rougher  and  steeper  one — a  path  which  plunged  headlong  down  a 
ravine  in  the  mountain.  As  I  was  sliding  down  the  steep,  expect- 
ing my  steed  (the  tailor's  nutmeg-pony)  to  be  on  his  knees  at  every 
move,  two  of  the  exiles,  who  had  come  running  after  us,  took  the 
pony  by  the  head,  propped  him  up  with  their  shoulders,  and  began 
to  conduct  me  over  the  worst  and  most  slippery  part  of  the  road. 
They  could  not  go  far ;  we  parted  on  a  level  strip  of  ground ;  and 
at  parting  the  poor  fellows  kissed  my  hands,  my  knees,  my  feet,  and 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  once  more  implored  me  not  to  forget  them. 

I  did  not  forget  them. 

Continuing  our  journey  from  Philladar,  we  rode  through  tracts 
covered  with  fire  trees  and  dwarf  oaks,  and  came  down  among  the 
vineyards  of  the  village,  which,  like  those  of  Ahche-keui,  were  exten- 
sive, and  rather  fine.  The  vines  were  cut  back,  and  kept  at  the 
height  of  about  four  feet.  They  were  planted  in  open  rows,  in  the 
manner  recommended  by  Virgil ;  but  the  rows  were  somewhat  too 
close  togetSter.  From  the  size  of  the  stems,  we  judged  that  some  of 
these  vineyards  were  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  too  old  and  rug- 
ged to  be  very  profitable.  It  is  a  saying  here,  among  both  Greeks 
and  Turks,  that  a  man  ought  to  plant  his  own  mulberry-trees,  inherit 
his  vineyards  from  his  father,  and  his  olive-groves  from  his  grand- 
father. But  very  frequently  we  found  that  the  vines  were  too  old, 
and  the  olive-trees  too  young.  A  ruthless  destruction  almost  con- 
stantly going  on  in  some  place  or  other,  may  account  for  this :  the 
small  size  of  the  vine  offers  little  temptation,  but  if  some  lawless 
Turks  stand  in  need  of  fuel  they  will  cut  down  olive-trees — the  dried 
wood  of  which  makes  a  most  pleasant  fire — without  scruple.  The 
vineyards  spread  far  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Philladar 
Mountain.  Except  a  patch  of  tobacco  here  and  there,  we  saw  hardly 
anything  else.  The  tobacco  was  tended  by  laborers  brought  from 
Samsoun  and  Sinope  on  the  Black  Sea.     We  rode  through  the 
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Turkish  village  of  MascariY.  Like  all  the  rest,  it  was  picturesque 
without  and  filthy  within.  The  people  were  very  courteous  and  very 
poor  :  some  of  the  houses  were  deserted,  and  others  seemed  half  un- 
roofed. From  this  spot  we  sloped  away  for  the  plain  by  a  less  pre- 
cipitous path,  and  very  soon  came  upon  level  ground.  We  passed 
through  two  more  Turkish  villages,  Yenikeui  and  Balukli,  both  very 
small  and  foul,  and  exhibiting  every  symptom  of  wretchedness  and 
decay.  In  one  of  them  the  tailor's  pony  made  a  stumble,  and  nearly 
prostrated  me  in  the  cesspool.  I  flew  out  against  those  accumula- 
tions of  filth,  and  the  stupidity  and  indolence  of  the  people.  "  Oh  \" 
said  Tchelebee  John,  "the  people  think  that  dirt  is  lucky.  Old 
Ibrahim  Pasha  began  to  clear  away  the  filth  and  the  dung-heaps  of 
one  of  these  villages.  The  villagers  went  in  a  body  and  implored 
him  to  desist,  and  not  to  take  away  their  good  luck ;  and  the  Pasha 
yielded  to  their  superstition  V'  Thus,  dirt  and  stench,  and  poison- 
ous miasma  are  consecrated  in  Turkey. 

At  Brusa  the  Turks  were  carrying  in  their  grapes  on  the  backs-  of 
camels.  The  quantity  was  very  great,  but  the  fruit  was  sadly  dis- 
figured, bruised,  and  otherwise  ill  treated.  Although  many  of  the 
Mussulmen  will  not  now-a-days  scruple  to  drink  them,  they  make 
neither  wine  nor  raki.  Nor  do  these  Turks  dry  their  grapes  into 
raisins  and  prepare  them  for  exportation,  like  their  brethren  at 
Smyrna.  What,  then,  do  they  with  these  mountains  of  crushed 
grapes  ?  They  make  petmez  of  them.  With  a  press,  so  big,  awk- 
ward, and  primitive-looking,  that  it  must  have  been  invented  only  a 
few  years  after  Noah's  plantation  of  the  vine,  they  squeeze  out  the 
juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  caught  by  wooden  troughs  hollowed  out 
of  trees,  like  Indian  canoes :  instead  of  allowing  the  juice  to  fer- 
ment, they  take  it  and  boil  it  down  in  great  copper  caldrons ;  they 
boil  away  until  the  juice  is  of  the  consistency  of  a  jelly  or  jam 
(to  the  eye  it  does  not  look  unlike  raspberry  jam)  -,  then  they  let  it 
cool,  and  pack  it  up  in  great  earthen  jars,  wherein,  with  a  little  care, 
it  will  keep  for  a  very  long  time.  This  is  petmez.  They  use  it  as 
we  do  treacle,  or  rather  as  the  Americans,  in  some  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  use  molasses — which  means  that  they  use  it  for  almost 
everything,  from  a  joint  of  meat  down  to  a  slice  of  bread.  It  serves 
as  a  general  sweetener,  the  use  of  sugar  being  almost  unknown  to 
the  common  people.  There  is  a  very  refreshing  acid  in  it.  When 
carefully  prepared — as  Tchelebee  John  could  do  it — it  was  a  delicious 
ayro-doke  and  strongly  to  be  recommended  with  a  dish  of  wild  boar. 
It  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  domestic  economy  of  all. 
Although  the  Greeks  make  plenty  of  wine,  and  an  abundant  use  of 
it  when  it  is  made,  they  also  make  their  annual  stock  of  petmez;  so 
do  the  Armenians,  and  the  poor  Israelites  likewise.  "I  am  in  trouble 
and  in  woe,''  said  one  of  our  friends  among  the  Greek  peasants ;  "  I 
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have  been  obliced  to  sell  all  my  grapes  to  pay  my  taxes !  I  have 
none  left  to  make  pctmez.  What  will  my  children  do  without  pet- 
mez  ?     How  are  we  to  get  through  the  winter  without  petmez  ?" 

We  hardly  ever  took  a  walk  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  of 
Brusa  without  seeing  the  presses  at  work  in  the  open  streets.  The 
pressure  is  produced  by  means  of  an  enormous,  rough,  wooden  screw, 
which  is  turned  by  the  hand  with  a  pole  or  lever,  and  which  does 
not  revolve  from  right  to  left  like  our  screws,  but  from  left  to  right, 
another  trifle  to  add  to  M.  Volney's  proofs  that  Asiatics  do  no  one 
thing  in  the  manner  we  do  it. 


CHAI>TER  IX. 


While  we  were  making  trifling  preparations  for  our  tour,  we  were 
told  in  an  indirect  manner  that  the  Pusha  would  not  be  answerable 
for  our  safety,  unless  we  took  at  least  one  of  his  cavasses.  In  a  more 
direct  manner  I  represented  to  the  Pasha  that,  seeing  the  quiet  state 
of  his  pashalik,  we  could  apprehend  no  danger  within  it,  that  we 
did  not  intend  to  travel  beyond  its  limits,  and  that  I  would  thank 
him  for  the  bouyouroultou,  or  circular  letter  which  it  was  usual  to 
give  to  Frank  travellers.  In  a  day  or  two,  we  received  the  bouyou- 
roultou, sealed  by  the  signet  seal  of  Mustapha  Nouree,  who,  very 
probably,  could  not  read  it.  It  was  put  into  our  hands  by  the  French 
hekim  bashi;  but  into  other  hands  we  had  to  pay  a  price  for  it.  I 
thought  this  negotiation  was  over,  and  was  priding  myself  on  my 
diplomatic  success,  when  the  question  of  the  cavass  was  re-opened,  in 
the  same  indirect  manner  as  before — or,  rather,  in  several  indirect 
manners ;  for  I  heard  in  various  quarters  that  Mustapha  Nouree  still 
thought  that  we  ought  not  to  go  without  a  guard,  as  part  of  the 
country  up  above  was  so  very  lonely  and  wild.  I  was  not  at  all 
grateful  for  the  Pasha's  solicitude.  I  had  taken  counsel  of  Tchelebee 
John.  "  The  Pasha,"  said  he,  ^'  has  two  objects :  he  wants  to  get  a  job 
for  one  of  his  many  hungry  hangers-on ;  and  he  wishes  to  have  your 
proceedings  watched.  The  money  you  would  have  to  pay  to  the 
cayass  will  clear  half  our  expenses  on  the  road.  If  you  take  a  cavass 
of  the  Pasha's,  none  of  the  country  people  in  the  villages  will  dare 
to  speak  out,  for  he  will  always  be  with  us  :  he  will  be  a  spy  upon 
you,  and  a  gag  to  them.  He  will  never  lose  sight  of  us ;  and  if  he 
should  chance  to  be  an  ill-tempered  fellow,  he  will  pretend,  in  his 
quality  of  Mussulman  and  servant  of  the  Pasha,  to  have  a  riglit  to 
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control  our  movements,  and  to  exercise  arbitrary  acts  among  the  poor 
villagers.  If  we  should  be  attacked  by  thieves,  depend  upon  it  the 
cavass  would  run  away  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  We  shall  have 
Ibrahim ;  and  I  would  not  give  Ibrahim,  in  an  emergency,  or  in  any 
case  where  courage  was  required,  for  half-a-dozen  of  the  Pasha's 
cavasses." 

On  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  October,  without  any  further  commu- 
nication with  Mustapha  Nouree's  hungry  retainers,  and  without  beat 
of  drum,  we  rode  away  to  Hadji  Haivat,  as  if  we  were  going  for  a 
day's  shooting.  On  the  following  morning,  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o'clock,  we  mounted  and  took  the  high  road  leading  to  the  interior. 
That  place  being  nearer  to  his  farm  at  Dudakli,  and  on  our  way,  the 
bold  Ibrahim  was  to  meet  us  at  the  village  of  Ak  Sou  (White 
Water).  We  had  a  charming  ride  round  the  off-shoots  of  Olympus, 
passing  through  some  wooded  defiles,  and  at  a  quarter  before  eleven 
we  reached  Ak  Sou,  not  having  met  a  living  soul  between  Sousourluk 
and  that  place.  The  small  village  was  eminently  picturesque,  and 
rather  less  ruinous  than  many  we  had  left  behind  us  in  the  plain  of 
Brusa.  There  were  a  ravine,  a  foaming  torrent,  a  mosque,  and  one 
solitary  cypress  tree — the  last  of  its  family  that  we  saw  for  many 
days.  The  cypress,  like  the  olive,  loves  the  vicinage  of  the  sea — at 
least  I  never  saw  it  far  in  the  interior. 

The  houses  in  Ak  Sou  seemed  to  be  all  Turkish.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  when  Tournefort  passed  through  it,  it  was 
a  well-peopled  village ;  but  it  did  not  now  contain  more  than  twenty- 
five  houses.  Here  a  sad  disappointment  awaited  us;  Ibrahim,  "  that 
famed  gallant  fellow,"  could  not  come  !  The  malaria  demon  had 
got  him  again  in  his  grip,  and  had  floored  him  at  Dudakli ;  but  he 
had  sent  his  brother  Halil  to  supply  his  place.  Poor  Halil  had 
never  been  up  the  country  before,  nor  out  of  the  plain  of  Brusa  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  therefore  of  the  roads  he  could  know 
nothing;  moreover,  he  was  quite  a  young  fellow,  inexperienced,  with 
a  face  that  was  always  laughing,  and  without  any  of  Ibrahim's  grav- 
ity and  imposing  dignity  of  manner ;  but  he,  too,  had  been  a  pupil 
and  sporting  companion  of  our  Tchelebee,  who  warranted  him  as  a 
brave,  stanch,  merry,  affectionate  lad,  who  would  do  everything  for 
us  that  he  could,  and  die  rather  than  leave  us  •in  a  difficulty.  As 
for  finding  the  roads,  or  rather  for  choosing  among  the  diverging 
tracks  and  paths  (for  road  there  was  none)  Tchelebee  John  had  a 
natural  instinct,  which  was  almost  infallible.  So  we  retained  the 
laughing  Halil.  But  Halil  could  not  start  without  first  carrying  over 
to  Dudakli  some  of  the  contents  of  our  medicine-chest  to  cut  his  bro- 
ther's fever.  We  gave  two  or  three  calomel  pills  and  some  quinine, 
and  he  rode  back  to  the  plain,  promising  to  overtake  us  at  Yeni  Ghieul, 
where  we  were  to  sleep  that  night. 
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At  half  an  hour  after  noon  wc  re-mounted.  At  a  very  short  dis- 
tance above  the  village,  we  came  to  a  steep  ascent :  the  descent  was 
leas,  the  plain  to  which  it  brought  us  being  considerably  above  Ak 
Sou,  as  that  place  is  above  the  plain  of  Brusa.  In  this  manner,  the 
country  gradually  rises,  in  broad  steps  separated  from  each  other  by 
ridges,  the  western  elevations  of  which  are  greater  than  the  eastern. 
This  accounts  for  the  great  difference  of  climate  between  Brusa  and 
Kutayah.  On  the  edge  of  the  fine,  open,  extensive  plain  of.  Yeni 
Ghieul,  we  passed  a  number  of  hills  or  hillocks,  that  were  composed 
entirely  of  pure  gypsum.  Of  this  useful  material  hardly  any  use  is 
made,  except  in  preparing  pt^tmez,  when  small  quantities  are  thrown 
into  the  caldrons  to  clear  the  jelly.  Wc  saw  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  it  on  our  journey.  The  plain,  which  spread  far  on  every  side, 
was  verdant  and  beautiful,  but  we  could  not  see  a  house,  or  a  hut,  or 
a  living  being  upon  it.  Having  waded  through  a  more  than  usually 
long  and  deep  cesspool,  and  passed  a  number  of  houses  in  ruins,  we 
dismounted  at  the  khan  of  Yeni  Ghieul  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
True  to  promise,  merry  Halil  was  there  a  few  minutes  after  us.  It 
had  been  market-day  :  the  dirty  khan  was  crowded  by  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  who  had  brought  down  corn,  and  timber,  and  a  little 
silk  for  sale.  As  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  even  a  very  small 
and  filthy  room  to  ourselves  whereon  to  stretch  ourselves  for  the  night, 
we  dispatched  Halil  to  the  Agha  or  Mudir  of  the  place,  with  Mus- 
tapha  Nouree's  bouyouroultou.  I  was  rather  curious  to  knov/  the 
eflfects  to  be  produced  by  this  talisman.  Without  looking  at  it,,  the 
Agha  told  Halil  to  go  and  bring  the  English  Beys  to  his  house,  as 
he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  lodging  and  entertaining  them  himself. 

The  government  house  of  Yeni  Ghieul  was  not  quite  a  palace :  it 
was  a  large,  rambling,  tumbledown  house,  built,  as  usual,  of  wood, 
and  having  a  puzzling  variety  of  exits  and  entrances,  narrow  door- 
ways, dark  passages,  and  tottering,  creaking  staircases  which  could 
not  have  been  washed  for  ages.  The  Agha  received  us  in  a  small 
room  in  which  he  did  business  and  gave  audience.  He  was  a  mid- 
dle-aged, quiet,  very  gentlemanly  Turk,  rather  of  the  old  school  than 
of  the  new ;  he  had  been  a  very  handsome  man,  but  was  now  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  health:  the  deep  yellow  tint  of  his  face,  his  hol- 
low cheeks,  his  parched  and  cracked  lips  and  sunken  eyes  told  in  a 
loud  voice  that  the  malaria  fiend  had  been  often  upon  him,  and  was 
eating  away  his  liver.  His  voice  was  low  and  almost  plaintive ;  no- 
thing was  vigorous  about  him  except  his  grand,  long,  jet-black  beard. 
He  spoke  of  his  complaints.  We  recommended  quinine.  He  said 
that,  during  the  three  or  four  years  that  he  had  been  at  Yeni  Ghieul, 
he  had  swallowed  an  oke  of  that  most  unpleasant  of  bitter  drugs ; 
that  his  fever  this  last  August  and  September  had  been  worse  than 
ever,  and  that  hardly  anybody  in  Yeni  Ghieul  had  escaped.     I  said 
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a  few  words  about  draining;  and  he,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  asked 
who  there  was  in  the  country  that  could  direct  such  works,  and 
where  the  money  was  to  come  from. 

Being  joined  by  another  Turkish  gentleman,  the  Agha  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Yeni  Shehr,  we  sat  down  on  the  floor  a  la 
Turque  to  dinner,  ranging  ourselves  round  a  low  skemne  or  stool,  on 
which  was  placed  a  large  circular  pewter  tray  that  served  for  table 
and  table-cloth.  "We  all  helped  ourselves  with  our  fingers  or  with 
wooden  spoons,  mixing  hands  in  the  same  bowl  or  basin  in  the  most 
amicable  and  familiar  manner.  A  melon  and  some  grapes  completed 
the  repast.  Then  came  the  tiny  cups  of  strong  coffee  and  the  tchi- 
bouques,  and  the  easy  after-dinner  gossip  on  the  divan.  Our  fellow 
guest,  the  Aghc\  of  Yeni  Shehr,  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  courte- 
ous and  communicative  person,  and,  for  a  provincial  Turk,  a  very 
clever  and  well-informed  man.  At  our  second  pipe-filling,  the  kadi 
or  judge  of  the  place  came  in  and  took  his  seat  close  at  the  Agha's 
right  hand.  When  he  had  been  seated  two  or  three  minutes,  he  gave 
us  the  stinted  salutations  which  rigid  Mussulmen  bestow  on  Christ- 
ians. Like  nearly  every  one  of  his  class  that  we  encountered  either  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia,  he  was  a  starch,  sour,  bilious,  repulsive  man. 
His  complexion  was  awfully  sallow,  but  his  loose  Oriental  robes  were 
bright  in  color  and  of  exemplary  cleanliness,  and  his  caouk  and 
green  turban  were  carefully  and  tastefully  arranged.  Our  host 
handed  him  the  Pasha  of  Brusa's  bouyouroultou,  which  he  seemed 
to  spell  over  with  much  difficulty.  He  was  a  wet  blanket  on  the 
party,  but  he  did  not  stay  long,  and  at  his  departure  the  two  Aghas 
appeared  to  be  as  much  relieved  as  ourselves.  Our  host  could  not 
quite  understand  the  object  of  our  journey,  or  comprehend  why  we 
should  put  ourselves  to  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to  see  the 
mountains  and  rivers  and  old  ruins  when  wc  had  nothing  to  do  with 
buying,  or  selling,  or  making  contracts  for  corn,  or  silk,  or  opium. 
But  the  Agha  of  Yeni  Shehr,  in  all  respects  a  superior  man,  under- 
stood perfectly  the  interest  offered  by  such  a  tour,  and  regretted  that 
he  could  not  accompany  us.  He  had  himself  travelled  a  good  deal 
about  the  country  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity ;  he  had  a  relish" 
for  fine  scenery,  and  a  decided  taste  for  ancient  ruins ;  he  was  in 
fact  a  Turkish  antiquary,  and  if  his  science  was  but  small,  his  en- 
thusiasm was  great.  He  indicated  to  us  several  spots  up  the  country 
whereon  ancient  remains  were  to  be  found ;  and  he  earnestly  recom- 
mended us  to  visit  some  hot  springs  in  the  Ak-Daghlar  or  "  White 
Mountains.^'  He  cordially  invited  us  to  visit  him  at  Yeni  Shehr  on 
our  return.  At  about  11  o'clock,  he  and  our  host  withdrew,  leaving 
us  in  possession  of  the  reception  room. 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning,  we  were  up  and  in  the 
bazaar.    This  town  of  Yeni  Ghieul  now  consists  of  about  400  houses, 
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more  than  one-half  of  which  appeared  to  be  Greek.  The  Christian 
quarter  was  swarming  with  children ;  in  the  Turkish  quarter,  the 
children  were  few.  The  Mussulmen,  particularly  in  these  rural  dis- 
tricts, no  more  shut  up  their  children,  whether  male  or  female,  than 
do  the  Greeks  or  Armenians  :  if  we  saw  few  Turkish  children,  it  was 
because  few  existed.  It  was  becoming  almost  rare  to  find  a  poor 
Turkish  family  rearing  more  than  one  child.  We  seldom  saw  two  in 
a  poor  Turkish  house ;  three  was  a  number  altogether  extraordinary. 
On  the  other  side,  the  poor  Greeks  and  Armenians  had  very 
generally  large  families.  Many  of  the  poor  Turks  did  not  scruple 
to  say  that  they  could  not  aflford  to  bring  up  children  ;  that  daughters 
were  a  useless  encumbrance,  and  that  if  they  had  sons  the  govern- 
ment tore  them  away,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  be  useful  at 
home,  to  make  soldiers  of  them.  The  conscriptimi  was  the  dread 
and  abhorrence  of  all  the  Turkish  icomen.  The  Greek  and  Armenian 
matrons  had  nothing  to  fear  from  it,  as  acknowledged  Christian 
Kayahs  could  not  serve  in  the  army.  Again,  though  always  borne 
down  by  a  heavier  weight  of  oppression,  the  Christian  Rayahs,  by 
superior  industry  and  intelligence,  can  always  command  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  than  the  Osmanlee  peasants,  and  will,  speaking 
comparatively,  thrive  where  their  next-door  neighbors,  the  Turks, 
are  half  starving.  It  was  no  mystery  at  all,  or  a  mystery  only 
covered  with  the  thinnest  and  most  transparent  veil,  that  forced 
abortion  was  a  prevalent,  common  practice  among  these  Turkish 
women.  The  dark  horrible  secret  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed 
was  pretty  generally  known,  and  where  ignorance  prevailed  there 
were  "  wise  women,"  old  hags,  professional  abortists,  paid  Turkish 
Tophane,  who  went  about  the  country  relieving  matrons  of  their 
burthens  for  a  few  piastres  apiece  :  and  it  was  said  that  these  hell- 
dames  not  only  destroyed  the  present  embryo,  but  prevented  all 
chances  of  future  conception.  I  was  told  of  these  practices  at  Con- 
stantinople by  three  Frank  physicians  of  the  highest  standing  there, 
and  by  two  Perote  doctors;  1  was  told  of  them  again  at  Brusa  by 
two  Frank  doctors,  by  the  English  consul,  by  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries,  by  the  French  consul,  and  by  others.  John 
Zohrab  said  that  the  fact  was  notorious,  that  everybody  in  Brusa  and 
in  the  plain  knew  it,  as  also  that  the  life  of  the  mother  was  often 
destroyed !     A  young  Turkish  woman  recently  married,  and  then 

healthy  and  handsome,  though   very  poor,  told  Madame  that 

she  was  determined  to  have  no  children  )  that  no  son  of  hers,  after 
being  suckled  at  her  breast  and  brought  up  with  care  and  cost,  should 
be  taken  from  her  to  live  far  away  in  barracks  and  be  a  soldier. 
While  we  were  at  Brusa,  this  young  Turkish  woman,  gaunt  and  hag- 
gard, was  crawling  about  the  streets;  she  had  no  children,  nor  had 
she  any  health  left.     Confirmations  of  the   horrible  fact  met  us 
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wherever  we  went.  The  Sultan's  limiting  the  soldier's  service  to 
five  years  had  not  abated  it — the  growth  of  poverty  was  increasing 
it — it  had  never  been  so  prevalent  as  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  a  period  during  which  the  speedy  resurrection  of  the  empire 
had  been  predicted  by  the  salaried  journalists  at  Constantinople, 
whose  vaticinations  seem  to  have  been  taken  as  accomplished  facts 
by  many  people  in  Christendom,  predisposed  to  expect  miracles  from 
everything  that  is  called  a  political  reform.  The  march  of  Turkish 
reform  has  trampled  out  the  deepest  feeling,  the  most  glowing  affec- 
tion of  the  human  heart;  it  has  dashed  the  mother's  joy  at  the  birth 
of  her  first-born ;  it  has  deprived  the  father  of  his  love  and  pride  for 
his  progeny.     Twenty  years  ago,  I  heard  not  of  these  horrors. 

We  loitered  in  the  bazaars  and  streets  of  Yeni  Ghieul  until  it  was 
8-30  A.M.,  and  then  mounted.  The  plain  extended  far  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  town,  and  was  beautiful  and  pleasant  to  the  eye.  At  a 
distance,  near  the  mountains  to  the  northward,  we  saw  groups  of 
small  villages,  some  of  the  many  dependencies  of  Yeni  Grhieul,  which 
all  together  make  the  sub-government  of  that  place  one  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  best  and  largest  of  those  villages  were  Greek; 
but  we  passed  through  no  village  at  all,  unless  that  name  could  be 
given  to  a  massive,  majestic  khan  (built  of  bricks  admirably  made, 
and  of  thick,  hard  tiles,  like  those  found  in  ancient  Roman  ruins), 
and  three  or  four  most  wretched  Turkish  houses,  which  stood  a  little 
beyond  the  khan.  We  rode  through  this  place  at  9-35  A.M.  The 
spacious  khan,  built  two  centuries  ago  by  some  charitable  Mussul- 
man for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  was  now  deserted  and  in 
ruins.  Far  apart,  we  saw  patches  of  corn  land,  and  here  and  there 
a  few  buffaloes  or  a  small  herd  of  cattle.  Not  an  inclosure  was  visi- 
ble on  all  that  level  space.  They  calculate  that,  when  the  crop  is 
growing,  about  one-fourth  of  it  is  trodden  down  and  destroyed  by 
cattle,  for  the  careless  herdsmen  are  apt  to  go  to  sleep  and  leave 
their  herds  to  stray  where  they  will;  and  few  travellers  hesitate  to 
turn  their  horses  loose  in  the  standing  corn.  We  crossed  the  plain, 
slanting  a  little  to  the  southward,  and  not  taking  it  lengthwise;  and 
at  about  10-30  A.M.  we  came  to  the  foot  of  some  green  hills.  Be- 
tween Yeni  G-hieul  and  these  hills  we  forded  four  copious  streams. 
Ascending  the  first  ridge,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  wild 
valley,  well  sprinkled  with  trees  and  abounding  with  the  finest  pas- 
ture, but  offering  no  sign  of  cultivation  or  of  human  habitation.  As 
we  went  up  the  valley,  the  grand  heights  of  the  Ak-Daghlar  or  White 
Mountains  rose  right  before  us.  The  Turks  probably  call  them 
"  white"  because  they  are  so  very  hlaclc.  From  base  to  summit  they 
are  covered  with  thick  dark  forests,  retaining  an  Intensity  of  gloom 
under  every  light  that  they  can  be  seen  under.  At  the  head  of  this 
valley,  where  the  hills  break  away  into  a  narrow  hollow,  which  affords 
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a  passage  to  one  of  the  principal  torrents  of  the  Ak-Daghlar,  stands 
the  small  Turkish  village  of  Musal.  Here,  where  Tchelebee  John 
had  many  friends,  we  dismounted,  at  11-30  A.M.  An  honest  old 
Turk,  the  Odtl-bashi,  or  chief  dispenser  of  hospitality,  would  not  hear 
of  our  going  farther  that  day;  he  said  that  the  road  over  the  mount- 
ains was  dreadful,  and  that  if  we  went  out  of  the  way  to  see  the  hot 
springs  it  was  impossible  we  should  reach  Domalich,  the  first  village 
on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  before  dark  night. 

The  situation  of  Musal  was  as  romantic  and  picturesque  as  could 
well  be  imagined,  but  the  houses,  and  the  very  mosque  itself,  were 
dilapidated  and  tottering,  and  everywhere  signs  of  decay  and  unmis- 
takcable  symptoms  of  poverty  met  the  eye.  The  house  which  the 
Odii-bashi  reserved  for  the  exercise  of  the  soul-saving  virtue  of  hos- 
pitality, and  in  which  we  were  lodged,  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
village :  it  consisted  of  one  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
had  been  turned  into  a  stable,  and  of  a  smaller  room  above;  the 
ascent  to  the  superior  apartment  was  by  a  rude  staircase,  or  a  sort  of 
broad  stable-ladder,  outside  the  house :  the  planks— the  only  separa- 
tion between  the  men  above  and  the  horses  below — had  wide  open- 
ings between  them,  and  were  in  several  places  rotten  and  broken : 
over-head  were  the  rafters  and  bare  tiles;  the  wooden  walls  had  had 
a  coating  or  lining  of  plaster,  but  the  plaster  was  full  of  holes  and 
crannies,  letting  in  the  cold  night  wind ;  there  was  no  window,  the 
light,  when  wanted,  being  admitted  by  the  open  door :  but  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room  there  was  a  good,  spacious  hearth  and  a 
chimney  to  carry  oflf  the  smoke ;  and  as  there  was  no  want  of  fuel 
in  this  land  of  woods  and  forests,  we  made  a  splendid  fire.  After 
the  evening  prayer,  or  a  short  time  after  sun-set,  the  old  Od^bashi 
sent  us  a  pilaflF  which  his  own  wife  had  cooked  in  his  own  dwelling- 
house,  a  peasant  furnished  fresh  eggs,  another  a  fowl,  which  the 
Tchelebee  prepared  and  cooked  d  la  sauvage  over  the  glowing  embers 
of  our  wood  fire.  We  dined  in  public,  as  the  kings  of  France  used, 
on  a  Sunday.  All  the  elders  of  the  village,  all  the  heads  of  families, 
came  and  seated  themselves  round  the  room,  and  two  of  the  youngest 
and  tallest  of  them  acted  as  our  candlesticks,  standing  between  our 
table  or  stool  and  the  door,  and  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  bright 
red  torch,  being  a  bit  of  resinous  pine  which  burned  rather  steadily. 
They  make  very  good  tallow  candles  in  Turkey,  it  is  a  branch  of 
industry  in  which  the  Turks  excel :  we  saw  plenty  of  them  down  at 
Yeni  Ghieul,  but  there  was  not  one  in  Musal;  the  people  were  too 
poor  to  buy  them,  and  they  said  so.  Having  finished  our  repast,  and 
the  Turks  having  wished  that  it  might  be  good  for  us,  the  Tchelebee 
made  some  cofifee,  and  with  this  and  a  little  tobacco  yve  regaled  the 
party.  We  sat  cross-legged  upon  some  matting  and  very  thin  mat- 
tresses furnished  by  the  Od^-bashi,  stretched  ourselves  at  length  now 
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and  then,  and  making  pillows  of  our  saddles  and  Turkish  saddle-bags. 
The  living  candelabra  threw  their  pine  brands  upon  the  hearth,  and 
the  room  was  lighted  only  by  the  crackling,  blazing  wood  fire.  The 
scene  often  recurs  to  my  memory,  and  the  conversation  which  fol- 
lowed will  never  be  forgotten.  I  was  grateful  to  the  Tchelebee  for 
having  delivered  me  from  the  company  of  the  Pasha  of  Brusa's 
cavass. 

First  one  old  man  began  to  tell  John  how  badly  he  was  off,  and 
how  cruelly  he  had  been  treated  by  the  tax-gatherers.  Then  another 
told  his  story,  and  then  another,  and  the  comments  and  lamenta- 
tions went  round  the  room.  Of  their  own' accord  they  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  their  grievances.  The  Ushurjees  had  seized  the  carts 
and  ploughs  and  the  very  seed  of  some,  the  little  household  furniture 
and  cooking  utensils  of  others.  In  one  case  they  had  taken  copper 
utensils  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  piastres,  for  a  debt  which  did 
not  exceed  two  hundred ;  when  the  victim  went  and  paid  his  debt 
in  full,  they  would  not  give  him  back  his  property,  and  when  he 
remonstrated  and  fell  into  a  passion  he  was  soundly  bastinadoed. 
The  man  who  told  his  own  storj^ — and  told  it  with  tears  of  shame 
and  rage — was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and  a  very  hand- 
some fellow,  with  a  frank  countenance.  He  told  the  tale  aloud,  and 
all  present  concurred.  A  grey,  sensible  old  man — the  Oda-bashi 
himself — said  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped  the  same  treatment,  and 
that  too  when  he  owed  nothing  at  all.  The  Ushurjees  cheated  them 
in  the  corn,  bringing  measures  of  their  own  which  were  not  fair 
measures,  throwing  aside  the  inferior  grain,  and  taking  their  tithe 
only  from  the  best,  and  making  that  tithe  much  more  than  a  tenth 
by  their  unfair  measures.  The  collectors  of  the  Saliane,  or  property- 
tax  (which  is  not  farmed  but  collected  by  the  Pasha  and  the  local 
Mudirs),  were  always  taking  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  and  giving 
them  papers  and  receipts  which  said  one  thing,  while  the  collectors 
with  their  lips  had  told  them  another.  One  man  said  that  he  would 
do  away  with  his  vineyard,  and  root  up  his  vines,  rather  than  be  tor- 
mented by  the  Salian^  collectors,  who  had  taken  from  him  as  much 
as  the  produce  was  worth.  Another,  who  had  a  small  mulberry 
plantation,  said  he  would  abandon  it — and  for  the  same  reason. 
Another  bitter  complaint  related  to  the  corvees.  ^'  The  forest,'^  said 
they,  "  is  our  friend,  giving  us  fuel  and  light ;  but  the  forest  is  also 
our  enemy,  for  they  cut  great  trees  there  for  the  Padishah's  ships, 
and  they  take  our  oxen  to  drag  them  towards  the  coast.  To-day 
there  is  a  demand  upon  us  for  twenty  pair  of  oxen,  to  drag  a  giant 
tree  !  We  have  not  twenty  yoke  left  in  the  village  :  we  could  not 
do  the  thing  even  if  we  left  our  fields  all  untilled,  and  the  time  for 
tillage  is  at  hand.  We  cannot  do  it,  but  we  shall  suffer  for  it ! 
When  we  work  ourselves  and  our  cattle  to  death,  we  are  never  pro- 
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perly  paid.  Yes  I  it  is  a  bad  fate  to  be  born  near  a  forest."  They 
spoke  of  the  conscription  with  horror ;  and  it  was  vain  to  tell  them, 
as  we  did,  that  some  of  the  Sultan's  regular  troops  seemed  to  be  in 
much  better  condition  than  themselves,  or  than  any  of  the  Osmanlee 
peasantry  in  these  parts.  They  said  that  a  life  in  barracks  was  not 
a  life  for  a  true  Mussulman.  If  the  matrons  of  the  village  could 
have  been  admitted  into  our  society,  we  should  have  heard  much 
more  passionate  lamentations  about  the  recruiting. 

The  men  returned  to  the  subject  of  taxation.  In  addition  to  the 
tenth,  there  was  another  impost  called  Moncatd,  the  proceeds  of 
which  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  Ushurjees.  They  were  here  pay- 
ing this  Moncatd  at  the  rate  of  four  paras  per  deunum,  upon  com 
lands,  and  sixty  paras  on  vineyards  and  mulberry-gardens.  As 
everywhere  else  the  tenths  on  corn  were  levied  in  kind;  but  on 
other  productions  they  were  taken  in  money.  But  when  money 
was  not  forthcoming,  the  collectors  would  often  take  produce,  fixing 
their  own  low  price  upon  it.  One  of  the  evil  efiects  of  levying  the 
tenth  in  kind  was  this;  it  made  the  government  Ushurjees  or 
farmers  of  the  revenue  corn-merchants,  and  gave  them  a  control  over 
the  markets.  Not  long  ago  the  Ushurjees  made  the  poor  people 
carry  the  tithe-corn,  at  their  own  expense,  down  to  some  central 
depot,  or  even  down  to  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  two,  three,  four, 
or  five  days.  Here  was  another  tax  !  But  orders  came  from  Con- 
stantinople to  stop  this  oppression ;  and  it  had  been  stopped.  Our 
friends  at  Musal  did  not  murmur  at  the  taxes,  but  at  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  collected  and  apportioned.  One  of  them  was  pay- 
ing three  hundred  piastres  of  Salian^,  which  was  as  much  as  was 
paid  by  a  very  rich  Turk,  then  the  Aghk  of  Domalich.  The  wealthy 
bribe  and  compound,  and  get  off  easily,  throwing  the  burden  on  the 
helpless  and  unfriended  poor.  On  one  occasion,  the  men  of  Musal 
despatched  one  of  their  elders  to  Brusa  to  implore  the  intervention 
of  the  Pasha;  Mustapha  Nouree  handed  the  old  man  over  to  his 
Kehayah  Bey,  the  Kehayah  handed  him  over  to  Khodja  Arab,  and 
that  terrible  chief  of  the  police  kept  him  in  prison  until  a  sum  of 
money  was  paid  for  his  release.  It  appeared  to  me  that  such 
amount  of  oppression  as  might  have  been  removed,  by  the  Tanzi- 
maut,  from  the  shoulders  of  the  Rayah  subjects  must  have  been 
clapped  upon  the  Mussulmen  "  to  make  the  dance  even."  .  Except 
the  Kharatch,  or  capitation  tax,  which,  in  its  highest  amount,  does 
not  exceed  ten  shillings  a  year  per  head,  the  Turks  are  now  paying 
the  same  taxes  and  imposts  as  the  Rayahs.  They  cannot  bear  this 
all  but  equal  weight;  unless  their  industry  be  stimulated,  unless  a 
new  life — hardly  to  be  expected — be  put  into  them,  they  must  sink 
and  disappear  under  it.  This  was  the  opinion  of  every  intelligent 
Frank  who  had  lived  long  in  the  country,  and  who  had  attentively 
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watched  the  workings  of  the  reform  system.     M.  C said,  "The 

Turks  couki  not  keep  their  ground  even  then,  but  they  managed  to 
live  when  they  could  make  the  Christian  Rayahs  work  for  them,  at 
the  very  lowest  pay,  and  when,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Pashas, 
who  then  presided  over  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  there  was 
always  a  wide  difference  made  between  their  taxes  and  those  extorted 
from  the  G-reeks  and  Armenians ;  but  with  only  the  difference  of 
the  Kharatch  in  their  favor,  the  Turks  will  starve  and  die  out,  and 
a  little  sooner  or  later  all  their  farms  and  villages  must  either  be 
deserted  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Rayahs.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it.  The  process  is  going  on.  It  was  in  progress 
even  before  this  farming  of  the  revenue  and  equalizing  of  taxes. 
Thirty-two  years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  the  plain  of  Brusa,  there 
were  villages  that  were  entirely  Turkish,  and  other  villages  where 
Turks  and  Rayahs  were  mixed ;  in  the  first  sort  there  are  now  more 
Rayahs  than  Turks,  and  in  the  second,  the  Turks  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared ;  in  many  cases  there  is  not  a  Turkish  house 
left  in  such  villages.  As  you  go  up  the  country,  into  the  districts 
where  there  are  no  Greeks  or  Armenians,  you  will  find  nothing  but 
poverty  and  wretchedness." 

The  poor  men  of  Musal  entertained  the  best  opinion  of  the  kind 
young  Sultan,  and  gave  his  government  credit  for  good  intentions ; 
but  they  said  that  both  Sultan  and  government  were  ignorant  of  the 
wrongs  they  suffered,  and  they  begged  me  to  make  them  known  to 
some  member  of  the  government  when  I  returned  to  Stamboul. 
They  all  joined  in  this  request,  or  earnest  prayer — they  nearly  knelt 
to  me,  a  Christian,  a  ghiaour !  When  Turks  can  do  this,  matters 
must  indeed  be  desperate  with  them.  The  good  name  of  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning,  or  the  fame  of  his  good  deeds,  had  reached  this  obscure 
Mussulman  village ;  the  people  believed  that  h'is  influence  with  the 
Porte  was  all  commanding,  and  was  never  exercised  but  for  good, 
and  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  They  implored  me  to  speak  also  to 
the  good  English  Elchee  Bey.  Nor  was  this  the  first  or  the  last 
place  where  such  a  request  was  made,  or  where  our  ambassador  was 
mentioned  with  affection  and  reverence.  The  poor  Christians  of  the 
country,  of  whatsoever  denomination,  regarded  him  as  their  best 
friend  and  protector;  the  Mussulmen  spoke  of  him  as  the  one 
upright  man  among  Elchees. 

High  as  he  stood  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  of  Musal,  I  think 
our  Tchelebee  did  that  to-night  which  must  have  raised  him  still 
higher  on  the  morrow.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  grand  solar  eclipse  of 
the  9th  of  October.  Our  scientific  friend,  Mr.  Edward  Sang,  had 
calculated  the  appearances  of  the  eclipse  for  the  meridian  of  Con- 
stantinople, had  published  his  paper  in  one  of  the  Constantinople 
journals,  and  had  given  a  lithographic  print,  representing  the  ap- 
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pearanccs  of  the  solar  body  during  all  the  stages  of  the  eclipse,  with 
the  precise  time  of  the  day  marked  above  each  phasis.  John,  with 
the  dignity  of  an  astronomy-professor,  announced  to  the  Turks  the 
knowledge  he  had  gleaned  from  us  and  Mr.  Sang's  paper — told  them 
that  to-morrow  there  would  be  a  great  eclipse — told  them  the  hour 
and  the  minute  at  which  it  would  begin,  and  the  minute  at  which  it 
would  end;  and  bade  them  have  no  fear  at  seeing  the  heavens  dark- 
ened, as,  most  assuredly,  we  knew  that  the  sun  was  not  going  to  be 
put  out.  In  general,  the  Turks  have  no  better  notion  of  these  phe- 
nomena than  the  common  Chinese,  who  believe  that  what  we  call  an 
eclipse  is  caused  by  the  attempt  of  a  big  dragon  to  devour  the  sun. 
Our  poor  villagers  of  Musal  looked  at  us  with  astonishment  not 
unmixed  with  alarm. 

On  their  departure,  we  pulled  our  cotton  coverlets  over  us  and 
addressed  ourselves  to  sleep,  all  four  (Halil  being  included)  littering 
down  in  the  same  room. 

Sleeping  in  these  Turkish  houses  certainly  promotes  early  rising. 
We  were  up  at  the  first  crowing  of  the  village-cocks.  The  Od^ 
bashi  would  take  no  payment,  and  would  have  been  grievously  of- 
fended if  we  had  pressed  any  upon  himj  to  the  other  peasants  who 
had  contributed  to  our  provend,  we  gave  a  little  money,  which  they 
neither  refused  nor  thanked  us  for.  Your  true  Turkish  peasant  has 
a  high  gentlemanly  feeling  in  these  matters :  he  takes  the  stranger's 
money,  but  he  takes  it  as  if  he  were  ashamed,  and  thought  the  least 
said  about  it  the  better — he  takes  it  as  if  it  were  against  the  grain, 
as  if  in  accepting  payment  for  a  few  creature  comforts  he  submits  to 
an  unkindly  fate — his  poverty  but  not  his  will  consents.  Give  them 
what  you  will,  they  will  never  ask  for  more,  or  say  one  word  about 
it.  No  poverty — and  we  soon  saw.them  in  the  deepest — altered  this 
gentlemanly  feeling  about  money  got  or  to  be  gotten  in  this  way. 

We  were  determined  to  visit  the  hot  springs  recommended  to  our 
attention  by  the  Aghk  of  Yeni  Shehr.  The  men  of  Musal  assured 
us  that  the  paths  leading  to  the  spot  were  precipitous  and  dangerous, 
and  very  difficult  to  find.  The  OdJi-bashi  said  we  ought  not  to  go 
without  a  guide,  and  thereupon  a  long,  naked-legged,  active  younker 
stepped  forth,  and  said  he  would  be  our  conductor.  At  7  A.  M., 
we  mounted  our  hacks.  Dipping  into  the  narrow  valley  which 
separates  Musal  from  the  feet  of  the  White  Mountains,  we  presently 
came  to  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  which  was  then,  and  down  there, 
only  a  rapid,  sparkling,  shallow  stream,  swarming  with  the  finest 
trout,  which  the  poor  Turks  knew  not  how  to  fish.  Crossing  this 
stream,  and  then  recrossing  it,  and  getting  into  an  opening  of  the 
mountains,  upon  an  ascending  path  which  overhung  the  stream,  we 
found  ourselves  among  scenery  which  strongly  recalled  the  memory 
of  the  Trossachs,  in  the  leafiest  time  of  the  year.     Though  so  much 
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cooler  than  down  in  the  Brusa  plain,  scarcely  a  leaf  had  fallen  or 
taken  the  yellow  tint  of  autumn.  As  we  slowly  ascended  the  ravine, 
the  scenery  became  more  and  more  grand,  effacing  the  recollection 
of  the  Trossachs,  to  recall  the  memory  of  Apennines  and  Alps :  the 
glen  contracted  in  breadth,  the  ravine  beneath  us  increased  in  depth ; 
the  stream,  only  rapid  under  Musal,  was  here  running  a  headlong 
course,  and  falling  over  black  rocks,  like  foam  on  the  chest  of  a  jet- 
black  steed,  and  making  twenty  cataracts  in  so  many  minutes — cata- 
racts small  but  loudly  resonant.  We  went  on  strictly  in  Indian  file, 
the  peasant  of  Musal  leading  the  way,  and  merry  Halil  bringing  up 
the  rear,  singing  and  talking  and  criticising  the  state  of  the  roads. 
At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  or  rather  where  it  took  a  turn  to  S.  E., 
stood  a  lofty  broad  bare  mountain,  with  the  grandest  face  of  solid 
rock  I  had  beheld  for  many  a  year.  This  rock  was  perpendicular, 
and  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  color.  Our  path  now  quitted  the  edge 
of  the  chasm  and  struck  into  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest,  where 
we  heard  a  grunt  or  two  from  the  wild  boars,  and  saw  at  every  step 
their  footmarks  and  the  traces  of  deer,  chevreuils,  and  other  people 
of  the  wild  woods.  The  overhanging  branches  and  the  dense  foliage 
of  the  trees  shut  out  the  view  of  the  sky  and  made  a  solemn  gloom. 
But  just  as  the  solar  eclipse  commenced,  we  reached  an  open  green 
glade,  and  saw  the  bright  blue  heavens  and  the  sun,  with  the  shadow 
of  the  moon  beginning  to  invade  his  glowing  surface.  John  pointed 
to  the  orb,  and  reminded  the  Turks  of  his  last  night's  discourse. 
They  looked  at  the  sun,  and  at  him,  and  at  us  with  wonder  in  their 
eyes.  As  the  eclipse  advanced,  we  all  became  thoughtful  or  silent; 
even  merry  Halil  ceased  to  talk  and  laugh.  We  rode  slowly  along 
the  glade,  entered  the  thick  forest  again,  and  then  emerged  upon  an 
open  un wooded  slope  of  the  mountain.  By  this  time  more  than 
half  of  the  orb  was  covered,  and  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky  was 
changed  into  a  cold  gray  leaden  color.  So  grand  a  phenomenon 
was  never  seen  from  a  grander  spot  or  with  more  solemn  accessories. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  the  sound  of  the  torrent  below  was 
softened  by  distance  to  a  gentle  cadence,  a  soft  indistinct  murmuring; 
two  eagles,  from  the  summits  of  the  Ak  Daghlar,  flew  over  the  forest 
and  across  the  pfofound  ravine  to  the  majestic  red  rocks;  some 
smaller  birds  of  prey  that  had  been  screaming,  became  suddenly 
mute,  as  though  terror  or  an  instinctive  awe  shut  up  their  throats : 
all  was  hush  !  When  the  eclipse  was  complete,  the  effect  was  most 
awful.  The  broad  lofty  red  precipice  which  had  been  shining  in 
the  sun  was  dull  and  indistinct ;  the  color  of  all  things  was  dimmed 
and  changed,  and  we  ourselves  were  strange  as  we  looked  at  each 
other  through  that  leaden,  mysterious  atmosphere.  Except  our 
poor  horses  and  ourselves  there  was  nothing  moving— there  was  not 
a  sign  of  life. 
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Our  approach  to  the  hot  springs  was  announced  by  small  columns 
of  steam  rising  from  among  trees  and  underwood,  and  by  several 
streamlets  which  rippled  down  the  mountain  emitting  steam  and  a 
smell  of  hot  water.  At  9-20  A.  M.,  we  reached  the  baths,  situated 
on  an  open  green  esplanade,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  towards 
the  ravine,  bv  the  forest.  The  spot  is  about  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  loftiest  ridges  of  the  Ak  Daghlar  rising  some 
two  thousand  feet  above  it.  There  was  a  plain  regular  stone-built 
bath  or  bathing-house,  looking  like  a  country-church  of  the  Greeks, 
and  being  about  the  size  of  one.  It  is  probably  a  work  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  The  roof  has  been  allowed  to  disappear,  and  the  building 
is  otherwise  in  a  ruinous  state.  Within  the  walls,  the  hot  water, 
conveyed  in  a  subterraneous  channel  from  the  spring-head  at  a  short 
distance  (where  it  is  at  boiling  heat),  wells  copiously,  as  pure  as 
crystal,  hot  but  perfectly  sweet,  and  without  the  slightest  volcanic 
or  mineral  taste  or  smell.  It  was  received  into  a  basin  about  twelve 
feet  long  by  five  in  breadth ;  from  this  basin  it  passed  into  another 
of  the  like  dimensions,  and  from  this  it  flowed  into  a  large  lower 
basin  in  which  the  people  bathe,  and  which  measured  about  thirty- 
five  feet  by  twenty.  A  wall  separated  the  small  chamber,  in  which 
were  the  two  basins,  from  the  larger  one.  On  one  side  of  the  bath- 
ing-room there  were  oval  recesses  in  the  wall  for  dressing  and  un- 
dressing. In  the  upper  basin  or  cistern  the  water  was  much  hotter; 
but  in  the  large  bath  the  temperature  was  then  about  100°.  After 
filling  this  bath,  the  water  had  an  issue  by  which  to  escape.  Besides 
the  well-head  which  supplied  this  bath,  there  were  several  other  hot 
springs  close  at  hand,  the  steaming  waters  of  which  ran  to  waste, 
racing  against  one  another  in  numerous  rills  down  the  steeps  and 
through  the  forest,  to  fall,  at  the  end  of  their  race,  into  the  torrent 
at  the  bottom  of  the  black  abyss.  Near  their  sources  it  was  curious 
to  see  dense  columns  of  steam  rising  and  twisting  among  the  green 
forest-trees.  The  spot  and  the  scenery  around  it  merited  the  praises 
of  the  amiable  Aghsi;  of  Yeni  Shehr.  On  one  side  of  the  green 
esplanade  were  four  or  five  huttings  made  of  the  rough  stems, 
branches,  and  twigs  of  young  beech-trees.  These,  together  with 
some  tents,  had  served  to  lodge  whole  families  (ff  Armenians,  who 
are  fond  of  frequenting  the  place  and  taking  the  baths  in  the  sum- 
mer-months. They  sometimes  come  from  villages  a  long  way  off, 
and  even  from  the  city  of  Kutayah.  We  left  the  springs  at  10-35 
A.  M.,  to  find  and  fight  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  Ak  Daghlar  through 
one  of  the  thickest  and  wildest  of  forests.  As  we  ascended  we  got 
out  of  the  beeches,  the  chief  of  the  trees  which  cover  two-thirds  of 
the  mountain,  and  entered  into  the  region  of  fragrant,  ever-murmur- 
ing pines.  Many  of  the  beeches  were  of  magnificent  growth  ;  but 
generally  they  wanted  thinning,  and  were  choking   one   another. 
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There  was  hardly  a  trace  of  the  woodman's  craft.  For  the  conveni- 
ence of  transport,  the  Turks  cut  only  the  trees  that  are  nearest  to  the 
plain.  They  will  cut  down  a  whole  tree  to  get  a  mere  plank  or  stick 
from  it ;  but  they  never  think  of  cutting  in  order  to  thin,  or  with  2, 
view  of  giving  light  and  air  and  space  and  full  development  and 
growth  to  their  jfine  trees.  On  the  loftier  parts  of  the  mountain  we 
had  nothing  but  pitch-pine.  Traces  of  deer,  wild  boars,  and  other 
game  were  everywhere  visible.  At  noonday  we  came  upon  the  hor- 
rible bridle-path  which  was  called  the  "  high  road,"  and  here  our 
guide  from  Musal  quitted  us  to  return  alone  to  his  village.  We  had 
to  cross  three  peaks  called  by  the  Turks  Eutch  Tepe,  or  the  Three 
Hills.  We  mastered  one  of  these  peaks  by  riding  or  climbing  round 
and  round  about  it.  Halil  said  it  was  just  like  winding  up  the  stair- 
case of  a  minaret.     IS  till — 

"  Su  per  lo  scoglio  prendemmo  la  via, 
Ch'  era  rocfcioso.  stretto  e  malagevole, 
Ed  erto  piu  assai  clie  quel  di  pria."* 

We  rode  over  bare  sharp  rocks  and  up  and  down  the  steepest  of 
acclivities  and  declivities ;  but  we  crossed  the  utmost  ridge  at  last, 
and  began  to  slope  down  the  eastern  face  of  the  Ak  Daghlar  towards 
the  plain  or  green  valley  of  Domalich.  Here  the  path  was  better, 
but  the  scenery  very  inferior,  this  side  of  the  mountain  being  rocky, 
arid,  and  rather  bare  of  trees.  A  line  in  Ariosto  describes  the 
country — 

"  Aspra,  solinga,  inospita  e  selvaggia." 

Except  a  taciturn  old  Turk,  who  was  riding  on  one  poor  hack  and 
driving  another  before  him,  we  did  not  meet  a  human  being  in  the 
whole  of  this  day's  journey.  We  entered  the  village  of  Domalich 
at  5  P.  M.  It  was  small  and  poor — poor  and  hungry,  even  as 
compared  with  Musal.  The  houses  were  mere  log  huts,  covered 
with  rough  planks  and  shingles,  with  great  stones  put  upon  them,  to 
prevent  their  being  blown  away.  There  was  a  bakal's  or  chandler's 
shop,  but  it  furnished  nothing  but  yaourt,  a  few  eggs,  a  little  gritty 
bread,  and  half  of  a  tallow  candle.  The  Oda-bashi,  a  green-turbaned 
but  rather  ragged  Turk,  conducted  us  to  the  guest-house,  and,  after 
the  time  of  evening  prayer — at  which  hardly  anybody  seemed  to  pray 
— he  sent  us  a  very  primitive  pilaif,  made  not  of  rice,  but  of  boiled 
wheat.  The  Oda-bashi  and  the  other  notables  of  the  village  spent 
the  evening  with  us,  and  were  scarcely  less  communicative  than  the 
men  of  Musal.  They  complained  of  their  Aghii,  who,  it  appeared, 
lived  away  at  Kutayah,  of  the  Ushurjees,  and  of  the  collectors  of  the 
salian^,  saying  that  Mussulmen  could  no  longer  live  in  a  Mussulman 

*  Pante,  Inferno,  Canto  xxiv. 
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country.  They  cultivated  nothing  but  corn,  and  upon  wheat  they 
almost  entirely  lived.  They  had  no  kitchen  gardens  :  they  had  not 
so  much  as  a  cabbage  growing.  They  sometimes  brought  a  few 
cabbages  and  carrots  down  from  Kutayah,  where  also  they  laid  in 
their  stores  of  onions,  garlic,  &c. 

Domalich,  it  appeared,  was  rather  the  name  of  a  district  than  of 
one  particular  town  or  village.  There  were  several  villages  in  the 
valley  all  bearing  the  same  name,  all  inhabited  exclusively  by  Turks, 
and  all  poor,  hungry,  and  going  to  pieces.  The  one  at  which  we 
slept  was  the  best  of  the  group,  and  had  the  advantage  of  being  upon 
the  Kutayah  road.  It  was  poorer  than  the  poorest  village  I  ever 
^w  in  Portugal,  or  the  south  of  Spain,  or  in  Calabria,  or  even  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily ;  yet  the  corn-land,  which  stretched  for  many  miles 
from  north  to  south,  was  excellent,  and  the  valley  was  well  watered 
and  irrigated  by  nature.  It  ought  to  have  supported  in  abundance 
and  comfort  a  thick  population,  but  the  thinnest  were  starving !  Al- 
lowing for  misgovern ment  and  every  abuse,  it  often  struck  me  that 
nothing  but  the  doom  of  heaven  could  reduce  people  to  such  a  con- 
dition in  such  a  country  as  this. 

We  quitted  Domalich  at  7  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  crossed 
the  valley  diagonally.  We  rode  by  two  wretched  villages,  and  forded 
three  streams,  one  of  which  was  rapid  and  considerable,  with  some 
very  pretty  falls.  Before  9  A.  M.  we  began  to  climb  more  mountains, 
running  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ak  Daghlar,  but  very  infe- 
rior in  height.  After  crossing  one  ridge,  we  dipped  into  a  deep  nar- 
row valley,  and  then  ascended  another,  parallel  with  the  first : — 

"  Tulto  pende, 
Lo  sito  di  ciascuna  valle  porta 
Che  1'  una  costa  surge,  e  1'  altra  scende,'"* 

Firs  and  junipers  were  the  chief  trees  on  these  heights. 

At  length,  at  noon-day,  we  saw  an  encampment  before  us  in  a  small, 
green,  oval  valley,  which  was  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  and 
traversed  by  a  broad,  deep  water-course.  The  principal  tent  was  so 
placed  as  to  face  the  road  or  path,  and  a  crazy  wooden  bridge  which 
crossed  the  water-course ;  the  front  of  the  tent  was  entirely  open,  and 
the  Yerook  chief  sat  there,  so  that  nobody,  whether  coming  from 
Domalich  or  Kutayah,  could  pass  without  his  seeing  him.  Beggar 
or  Bey,  he  allowed  no  man  to  walk  or  ride  by  without  stopping  td 
partake  of  his  hospitality.  If  he  would  take  nothing  but  a  cup  of 
coffee,  he  must  at  least  take  that.  Such  is  Yerook  fashion,  or,  at 
least,  such  the  hospitable  rule  with  the  patriarchs  and  chiefs  of  the 
clans.  Seeing  how  very  few  people  pass,  and  what  solitary  places 
the  Yerooks  generally  pitch  their  tents  in,  this  hospitality  cannot  be 

•  Pante,  Inferno,  canto  xxiv. 
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a  very  heavy  tax  upon  them.  As  we  rode  up  to  the  large  open  tent, 
some  lads  ran  to  hold  our  horses }  and  the  chief,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting cross-legged,  and  smoking  his  pipe  of  tranquillity,  rose  to  bid  us 
welcome.  He  was  a  venerable  old  man,  a  true  image  of  the  Eastern 
patriarch  of  old ;  a  figure  that  might  have  stood  to  a  painter  for  a 
picture  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham,  when  he  was  migrating  with  his 
flocks  and  herds,  and  living  in  tents  with  his  wives  and  his  children 
and  his  grand-children  about  him,  on  the  bank  of  some  cool  running 
water  in  Mesopotamia.  Having  filled  a  tchibouque  for  me  as  the 
senior  of  my  little  party,  the  Patriarch  prepared  his  own  pipe,  and 
we  all  sat  down  cross-legged,  and  smoked  silently  for  a  short  season. 
When  we  arrived,  the  Yerooks  were  baking  bread  in  a  little  rustic 
oven  they  had  improvised  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  by  piling  up 
stones,  and  covering  them  with  broad  thick  slates.  We  did  not  suffi- 
ciently observe  the  process,  but  they  baked  good  sweet  bread.  The 
venerable  chief  had  had  his  meal :  but  we  soon  saw  three  or  four 
young  fellows  coming  in  processional  order  from  a  black  tent  higher 
up  the  stream,  bearing  dishes  in  their  hands  for  our  repast.  Our  first 
dish  was  boiled  wheat,  mixed  up  with  grated  cheese ;  our  second  was 
of  the  same  materials,  but,  after  being  boiled,  it  had  been  baked  and 
browned,  so  that  it  bore  the  outward  appearance  of  a  good  Milanese 
polenta,  and  it  did  not  taste  much  unlike  one.  An  immense  bowl  of 
yaourt  followed,  and  this,  being  eaten  with  the  bread  hot  from  the 
oven,  was  a  dish  for  a  king.  The  Yerooks  had  nothing  more  to  offer 
us,  and  we  could  have  eaten  no  more.  The  tchibouques  were  again 
filled,  and  the  handiest  shepherd  of  the  party  went  to  work  to  pre- 
pare us  coffee.  A  fire  was  kindled  on  the  green  sward,  between  our 
tent  and  the  bank  of  the  stream ;  the  Patriarch  took  some  coffee- 
beans  out  of  a  leather  bag,  the  shepherd  roasted  the  beans  then  and 
there  in  an  open  iron  pan,  then  ground  the  beans  in  a  very  portable 
and  primitive  Turkish  coffee-mill — grinding  them  before  they  were 
cold,  and  with  all  the  aroma  in  them — and  then  put  the  powder  in 
the  pot,  poured  hot  water  upon  it,  and  made  it  boil  rapidly  over  the 
embers  of  the  wood  fire.  That  coffee,  under  the  Yerook  tent,  was 
better  than  any  I  ever  tasted  in  any  mansion  in  England ;  its  flavor 
was  exquisite ;  one  tiny  cup  of  it  was  more  reviving  to  the  spirits 
than  a  goblet  of  the  best  wine.  Let  not  the  reader  dream  about  Mocha : 
the  berries  were  the  common  West  Indian  or  Brazilian,  which  we  use, 
or  misuse,  in  England.  The  Yerooks  had  no  sugar,  and,  except 
among  the  rich  and  luxurious,  no  Turk  considers  sugar  as  a  necessary 
accompaniment  to  coffee. 

The  tent  was  not  made  of  cloth  or  canvass,  but  of  a  very  thick, 
rough  sort  of  stuff',  woven  by  the  Yerooks  themselves,  and  consisting 
of  horse-hair,  goat-hair,  and  coarse  wool,  mixed  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions.  They  and  their  women  make  all  that  they  wear,  and  nearly 
VOL.  I. — 14 
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everything  that  they  use.  With  money  they  rarely  make  any  purchases, 
but  they  barter  in  the  towns  and  fairs.  To  the  cotton-growers  in  the 
plain  they  give  the  wool  of  their  flocks  for  cotton  ;  their  females  spin 
and  weave  the  cotton  into  coarse  shirting,  &c.  They  prepare  and  spin 
their  own  wool,  and  make  of  it  a  rough  but  strong  cloth,  nearly 
always  dyed  a  plain  brown  color,  and  out  of  this  they  cut  their 
clothes  and  winter  coats ;  the  thick,  soft  carpets,  the  covers  of  their 
cushions,  were  all  their  own  handiwork.  With  the  same  material 
they  make  skull  caps,  and  socks  and  stockings.  Though  they  do  not 
buy,  they  very  often  sell  their  sheep  and  cattle  for  coined  money ; 
and  a  good  many  of  their  chiefs  are  said  to  be  even  richer  in  coin 
than  in  flocks  and  herds.  As  regards  the  community  at  large,  this 
money  is  lost,  for  it  is  secreted,  buried  in  the  earth  for  safety.  At 
times  it  is  lost  altogether,  even  for  the  family  and  tribe  j  death  sud- 
denly overtakes  the  old  hoarder,  and  he  dies,  and  carries  his  secret 
with  him  to  the  grave ;  or  plague  or  cholera  sweeps  away  the  whole 
family — at  times  the  whole  tribe — and  no  one  is  left  that  knows  the 
hiding-place.  Some  of  the  treasures  which  are  now  and  then  found 
hidden  in  the  earth — just  often  enough  to  keep  up  the  mania  for 
searching  for  them — no  doubt  belonged  to  some  of  these  rich  Yerook 
patriarchs.  No  Yerook  would  ever  trust  his  money  in  the  hands  of 
an  Armenian  serafi",  and,  knowing  what  I  do  of  that  class  of  men,  I 
am  not  surprised  at  the  distrust ;  the  possession  of  money,  if  known, 
would  expose  the  chiefs  to  the  fangs  of  Turkish  cupidity,  therefore 
nothing  is  left  but  to  dig  and  bury.  They  would  be,  perhaps,  wiser 
if  they  did  not  accumulate  coin  at  all.  Except  their  coffee,  the 
muslin  for  their  turbans,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  luxury,  they  can 
procure  everything  by  barter,  or  make  it  themselves  out  of  their  own 
materials. 

The  Yerooks  are  generally  pretty  well  provided  with  arms,  yet 
neither  now  nor  in  1827-28  did  I  ever  hear  of  an  authenticated 
case  of  a  robbery  being  committed  where  they  were.  There  are 
other  pastoral  tribes  of  whom  quite  so  much  cannot  be  said.  The 
Bulgarian  shepherds,  who  frequent  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia 
Minor  which  lie  round  the  Propontis,  are  noted  thieves  and  cut- 
throats. These  Yerooks,  who  repair  to  the  same  pastures  year  after 
year,  are  well  known  along  the  roads ;  and  their  chiefs  (though 
avoiding  an  intimacy  as  much  as  possible)  are  personally  acquaiiited 
with  the  Mudirs,  Agh^,  and  other  authorities,  to  some  of  whom 
they  are  bound  to  pay  toll.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  "  flitting 
from  place  to  place"*  than  their  very  slow  and  deliberate  movements. 
Their  herds  and  flocks,  their  yearlings  and  young  heifers,  will  not 
be  over-driven,  they  must  graze  as  they  go.     Where  the  pasture  is 

•  J)t,  Chandler,  «  Travels  in  Asia  Minor." 
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abundant  and  the  water  good,  and  where  a  pleasant,  sheltered  valley- 
presents  itself  (as  here),  the  Yerooks  pitch  their  tents  and  booths, 
and  often  tarry  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and,  when  in  motion,  they 
rarely  perform  more  than  five  or  six  miles  a  day.  In  the  rear  of  our 
patriarch's  booth  there  were  five  or  six  rather  large  tents.  The 
women  were  going  about  the  encampment  with  uncovered  faces; 
one  of  them,  a  tall,  straight,  stately  old  matron,  was  the  wife  of 
our  host — a  Sarah  worthy  of  such  an  Abraham.  There  was  a  quiet 
cheerfulness  about  the  whole  place ;  the  green  little  valley  had  a 
romantic  name  :  they  called  it  Zeugen  Euth,  or  the  Stag's  Leap. 

That  night  we  halted  at  a  Turkish  hamlet  called  Kukoort-keui, 
or  the  Sulphur  Village.  It  was  far  more  miserable  than  Domalich. 
We  found  our  own  way  to  the  guest-house,  where  other  travellers — 
two  Grreek  tinkers  from  Trebizond — had  arrived  a  few  minutes  before 
us.  The  house  was  a  hovel.  The  dispenser  of  hospitality,  the  poor 
Odk-bashi,  was  so  very  poor  that  he  could  furnish  us  with  nothing 
but  some  straw-matting,  a  little  milk,  and  a  bowl  of  boiled  wheat. 
The  Odii-bashi,  his  son,  his  brother,  his  nephew,  and  six  or  seven 
more  of  the  chief  men  of  Kukoort  kept  us  company  until  ten  o'clock. 
They  were  indeed  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips,  for  they  had 
hardly  a  pipe  among  them  to  put  to  their  lips,  and  no  tobacco  until 
we  gave  them  some.  They  were  gloomy  and  most  sad;  we  did  not 
hear  one  cheerful  voice  or  see  a  smile  in  Kukoort,  They  complained 
that  the  load  of  taxation  was  heavier  than  they  could  bear ;  that 
the  ushurjees  and  the  other  collectors  never  allowed  them  any  peace; 
that  the  village  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  that,  though  they  were 
always  paying,  the  Armenian  serafis  showed  by  their  papers  that  the 
debt  was  increasing  instead  of  decreasing.  They  went  into  expla- 
nations which,  if  at  all  correct,  proved  that  the  usurers  were  charg- 
ing interest  upon  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
The  famine  of  1845  had  visited  these  districts.  By  order  of  the 
humane  Sultan,  seed,  or  money  to  purchase  it,  was  furnished  to  them 
that  they  might  rally  and  escape  future  starvation ;  the  seed  and 
money  were  provided  by  the  Aghas  and  the  Armenian  serafi"s  at 
Kutayah,  and  for  these  advances  they  were  now  paying  interest  at 
the  rate  of  25  or  30  per  cent.  The  poor  fellows  said  that  they 
could  never  rally;  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  pay  the 
ushur,  the  moncata,  and  the  saliane,  the  enormous  interest  on  the 
old  debt  of  the  village  and  the  heavy  interest  on  the  recent  advance 
— an  advance  which  the  Padishah  had  intended  should  bear  no  in- 
terest at  all ;  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  stay  and  die  in 
misery,  or  to  follow  the  example  which  had  lately  been  set  them  by 
the  Turks  of  two  neighboring  villages,  who  had  fled  for  some  distant 
district,  leaving  their  empty,  falling  houses  and  their  untilled  fields 
to  pay  their  flinty-hearted  creditors,  who  could  make  no  use  either 
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of  the  houses  or  the  lands,  as  there  were  no  people — no  men  io 
plough  and  sow  I  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  thcHe  sudden  des- 
perato  emigrations  were  becoming  frequent  up  the  country.  The 
Pasha,  and  the  Mudirs,  and  other  local  governors  did  what  they  could 
to  prevent  them ;  for,  if  the  population  disappeared,  or  flowed  in 
secret  streams  to  the  capital  or  to  other  places  out  of  the  Pashalik, 
what  would  become  of  the  taxes  expected  from  the  province  ?  And 
how  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  of  this  district  or  that  to  keep 
their  contracts  with  the  Porte  ?  Here,  indeed,  they  had  adopted, 
and  were,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  enforcing  the  achcrljpti  ylehm 
principle ;  men  were  to  starve  upon  their  lands,  but  were  on  no  ac- 
count to  leave  them  to  seek  a  better  fortune  elsewhere.  Our  consul 
at  Brusa  gave  me  several  instances  of  the  violent  operation  of  the 
system.  Two  instances  came  under  our  own  observation,  one  in  Octo- 
ber, and  the  other  in  December :  some  Turks  had  abandoned  their  vil- 
lages, and  were  migrating  with  their  little  stocks  towards  the  lower 
part  of  the  plain  of  Brusa ;  their  Aghk  came  down  after  them  to  the 
Pasha;  Khodja  Arab  was  let  loose  upon  them,  and  the  Khodja's  tufek- 
jees  drove  the  poor  people  back  to  their  villages,  threatening  to  shoot 
or  hang  them  if  they  tried  another  flight.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
this  vigilance  and  rigor,  many  fixmilies  do  disappear,  and  some  vil- 
lages are  annually  deserted.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  the  Turk- 
ish population  of  the  capital,  as  of  Smyrna  and  other  large  towns,  is 
kept  up  by  these  immigrations. 

There  were  only  thirty  houses,  or  thirty  small  stinted  families,  in 
this  village  of  Kukoort,  yet  six  of  the  strongest  men  had  been  taken 
this  spring  as  recruits  for  the  Sultan's  army,  and  four  had  been  taken 
the  year  before.  In  each  case  this  had  deprived  a  poor  family  of  its 
main  stay.  They  said  that  it  was  only  those  who  had  no  money 
and  no  friends  thai  saw  their  sons  taken  from  them.  The  money 
all  went  as  bribes ;  it  was  not  given  to  provide  substitutes ;  thus  the 
whole  weight  of  the  levy  fell  upon  the  miserably  poor.  One  of  the 
old  villagers  in  losing  his  son,  his  fellow-laborer  and  his  only  help 
in  the  field,  had  lost  all  heart ;  he  had  sold  his  yoke  of  bullocks  and 
was  living  on  the  produce  of  the  sale :  he  said  he  did  not  kpow 
what  he  should  do  when  he  had  eaten  his  bullocks  ! 

When  the  party  withdrew  for  the  night,  our  two  tinkers  had 
their  story.  They  made  an  annual  tour  through  the  towns  and 
villages  scattered  over  the  wide  tract  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  be- 
tween Trebizond  and  Kutayah,  coming  southward  in  the  autumn 
and  returning  northward  in  the  spring.  Where  they  found  most 
work  there  they  stopped  longest,  and  where  they  found  none  they 
made  no  stay.  In  the  remote  villages,  they  were  regarded  as  men 
of  some  importance,  for  it  was  a  very  great  matter  to  get  the  holes 
in  the  tin  and  copper  vessels  mended,  and  only  the  two  tinkers 
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carried  the  news  of  one  district  into  another,  or  could  give  any 
notion  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  at  large.  They  were 
shrewd,  observing  fellows.  Let  a  man  travel  where  he  will,  the 
mere  act  of  travelling  will  rub  off  the  rust  and  sharpen  his  intellect. 
For  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  they  knew  every  town  and 
village,  and  had  known  them  for  a  good  many  years.  Their  account 
was  that,  except  Trebizond  and  two  or  three  seaport  towns  on  the 
Black  Sea,  all  those  places  were  growing  poorer  and  poorer,  and  the 
Turkish  population  was  diminishing  year  by  year  all  over  that  wide 
country.  This  autumn,  as  they  came  southward,  they  had  followed 
the  march  of  cholera.  They  said  that  the  fearful  disease  had  com- 
mitted great  ravages  about  Trebizond,  and  that  they  thought  cholera 
worse  than  plague  and  more  likely  to  be  brought  on  by  poverty  and 
bad  living.  Last  spring  they  had  mended  the  pots  and  pans  of 
Kukoort,  and  the  people,  having  no  money  then,  had  promised  to 
pay  them  after  harvest  time,  on  their  next  return  :  they  had  come 
to-day  for  the  payment,  but  not  a  para  could  they  get ;  para  yoh  I 
Kukoort  had  no  money.  It  was  the  same  with  other  villages  where 
they  had  done  business  for  years. 

We  all  slept  in  the  same  room ;  nor  was  there  to  choose  unless 
some  of  us  had  gone  to  sleep  with  the  horses.  On  going  out  at  a 
very  early  hour  the  next  morning  to  take  a  survey  of  the  village, 
we  found  that  the  hovels  were  roofed  with  earth,  on  which  grew  long 
rank  grass,  and  weeds,  and  thistles,  and  that  on  the  top  of  nearly 
every  roof  was  perched  a  very  diminutive  stack  of  hay,  as  black  as 
horse-beans  drying  in  the  shell.  This  was  the  first  and  almost  the 
last  hay  we  saw  in  Turkey.  The  villagers  said  it  would  help  to  keep 
life  in  their  oxen  during  the  season  when  the  country  would  be 
buried  in  deep  snow.  On  a  slope  outside  the  village,  we  saw  a  large 
ancient  marble  sarcophagus  lying  near  the  poor  little  cemetery.  The 
villagers  said  that  the  lid  of  the  sarcophagus,  which  was  very  massive, 
and  had  sculptured  figures  and  inscriptions  upon  it,  had  been  broken 
and  carried  away  some  years  since,  to  be  cut  up  into  tombstones.  A 
few  other  fragments  lay  scattered  about,  small  and  in  other  respects 
inconsiderable,  yet  enough  to  show  that  some  ancient  Greek  town 
had  stood  near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  forlorn  Kukoort. 

We  mounted  at  7  A.  M.  The  weather  was  fine  but  chilly,  and 
heavy  threatening  clouds  hung  over  the  lofty  mountains  beyond 
Kutayah — which  city  was  a  great  way  farther  off  than  it  appeared 
to  be.  Excellent  corn-lands  lay  on  either  side  of  us,  and  stretched 
before  us  for  some  three  or  four  miles ;  but  they  were  only  scratched 
here  and  there.  We  passed  a  low  calcareous  ridge,  and  came  upon 
the  broad  and  long  alluvial  plain  of  Kutayah,  which  is  nearly  as  flat 
as  a  bowling-green,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  once  been  the  bottom  of  a 
large  lake.     We  could  see  hardly  any  cattle  on  the  bright,  green, 
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far-spreading  pastures.  At  about  10  A.  M.,  we  passed  a  solitary 
ohiftlik,  which  had  once  been  a  building  of  some  consequence  and 
even  elegance,  but  which  was  now  falling  rapidly  to  decay.  A  little 
farther  on,  on  the  bank  of  a  fine  clear  stream,  we  saw  a  hamlet  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  hovels;  and  a  little  beyond  this  we  began  to 
meet  a  few  people  on  the  road,  Greeks  as  well  as  Turks.  The 
streams  and  streamlets  were  numerous,  but  there  was  scarcely  a  tree 
to  be  seen  in  the  plain.  Seen  at  a  short  distance,  the  view  of  Ku- 
tayah,  from  the  westward  (striding  up  the  steep  sides  of  a  hill  and 
showing  out  its  mosques  and  minarets,  with  the  ruins  of  its  immense 
castle,  and  massive  dark  towers,  rugged  and  thick,  and  standing  the 
one  close  to  the  other,  tower  upon  tower,  on  a  steep  mountain  behind 
the  town,  and  with  loftier,  wooded  mountains  towering  high  above 
all,  and  looking  the  loftier  from  the  dead  flatness  of  the  plain)  is 
exceedingly  striking  and  romantic,  and  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
we  saw  in  Turkey.  Close  upon  the  town  we  rode  through  two  large 
Turkish  cemeteries,  where  the  tombstones  were  sadly  maltreated, 
most  of  them  being  broken  and  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground.  We 
then  passed  some  rather  large  kitchen-gardens,  well  walled  in  with 
strong  stone  walls,  but  wherein  there  seemed  to  be  growing  nothing 
but  cabbages  and  carrots.  Trees  were  plentifully  spread  about  here, 
and  all  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands :  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  they  were  poplars.  Besides  the  nimble  air 
there  were  other  things  to  indicate  that  we  were  in  a  climate  far 
colder  than  that  of  the  plain  of  Brusa,  and  that  the  winters  up  at 
Kutayah  were  severe.  In  Brusa  there  is  scarcely  a  chimney  to  be 
seen ;  here  every  house  had  its  chimliey  or  its  chimneys  standing 
high  up  from  the  roof. 


CHAPTER  X. 


We  traversed  a  broad,  filthy  quagmire,  entered  the  town  by  a 
steep,  dirty  street,  and  alighted  at  a  Greek  coffee-house  at  about  1 1 
A.M.,  cold  and  hungry.  The  first  things  that  came  under  our  hand 
were  some  of  the  fine,  large  Kutayah  carrots,  which  we  eagerly  ate 
like  fruit. 

For  carrots  and  cabbages  Kutayah  beats  the  world.  These  are 
ihe  only  two  productions  for  which  the  place  is  famed.  The  carrots 
are  three  times  the  size  of  our  best ;  and  I  know  not  by  what  number 
to  multiply  in  order  to  express  the  superiority  of  their  flavor.     The 
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cabbages  are  still  more  remarkable.  There  were  some  at  a  stall  by 
the  side  of  our  cafe,  the  circumference  of  which  I  could  scarcely  em- 
brace with  my  two  arms,  and  all  the  loose  outer  leaves  had  been 
pulled  off  them,  leaving  only  the  compact  body  and  heart;  and  the 
people  told  us  that  these  were  common  things,  cabbages  of  no  size. 
They  frequently  weigh  twenty  okes  a  piece,  sometimes  twenty-five 
okes,  and  they  are  known  to  weigh  thirty-five  okes.  Though  so  very 
large,  they  are  firm  and  compact,  full  of  heart,  and  of  an  admirable 
flavor.  A  year  or  two  ago,  Tchelebee  John  sowed  some  seed  on  his 
farm  at  Hadji  Haivat,  but  he  made  little  of  it,  his  cabbages  not  being 
much  larger  than  the  common  cabbage  of  the  Brusa  plain.  In  buying 
the  seed  he  forgot  to  buy  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  nimble  air  of 
Kutayah.  This  soil  abounds  in  the  gypsum  which  gives  the  mount- 
ains to  the  westward  of  the  town  their  curious,  snow-covered  appear- 
ance. The  cabbage-gardens  seemed  to  be  well  watered.  On  looking 
down  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  town,  we  saw  nothing  beneath  us 
but  red-tiled  houses,  chimney-tops,  and  pale-green  cabbage-gardens 
with  their  gray  stone  walls. 

Although  we  soon  found  that  the  boys  were  lively  enough,  the 
people  of  Kutayah  do  not  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  quick  and 
clever.  Halil  thought  them  all  very  slow  and  stupid,  for  he  could 
hardly  get  an  answer  from  any  of  thena,  or  any  intelligible  direction 
to  the  shops  in  the  bazaars,  or  any  kind  of  information.  He  fairly 
lost  his  patience — a  diflicult  thing  for  Halil  to  lose — "  What  V  said 
he,  "  are  there  no  men  here  ?"  "  3Ie7i  /"  said  a  roguish  Greek  : 
^'  art  thou  looking  for  men  ?  Dost  not  know  that  not  men  but  cab- 
hages  grow  at  Kutayah  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  thou  art  a  stranger, 
and  comest  from  afar  off.'^ 

By  the  aid  of  the  cafejee.  Gentleman  John  found  a  queer,  tumble- 
down Greek  house,  belonging  to  a  priest,  where  there  was  not  one 
perpendicular  or  horizontal  line,  but  where  the  priest  was  willing 
enough  to  lodge  us,  anticipating  good  backshish.  A  tottering  stair- 
case brought  us  to  a  large,  cold  room ;  there  was  a  good  fire-place  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  but  one  side  of  the  room  was  nearly 
all  windows,  and  none  of  the  windows  were  framed  and  glazed ;  they 
had  wooden  shutters  which  did  not  shut  very  well,  and  it  is  not 
pleasant  in  the  day  time  to  be  obliged  to  keep  out  light  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  The  house  was  high  up  the  hill;  the  alfresco  of 
the  room  gave  me  a  shivering  fit.  The  priest,  who  had  a  sublime 
black  beard  reaching  to  his  chest,  ran  and  brought  two  cloaks  lined 
with  skins,  a  plate  full  of  parched  peas,  and  a  swingeing  bottle  of 
raki — -the  best  and  strongest  of  that  native  brandy — for  when  was 
Greek  priest  known  to  be  unprovided  with  good  raki  ?  But  even 
with  skin  cloaks  and  raki,  the  prospect  of  passing  three  or  four  days 
in  such  an  apartment  was  not  cheering.     We  sallied  out  to  a  kibab- 
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jee's  that  we  might  get  something  more  substantial  than  parched 
peas  and  carrots.  Flavored  by  our  appetites,  the  Turk's  kibabs 
were  very  savory.  Not  far  from  that  threshold,  where  a  tribe  of 
mangy  dogs  stood  or  lay  with  their  noses  all  turned  towards  the 
odors  of  roast-meats,  being  ever  ready  to  defend  that,  their  own, 
ground  against  the  intrusion  of  any  other  tribe  of  dogs,  our  Tchelebee 
met  an  acquaintance  in  the  person  of  a  young  Armenian,  who  was 
compounder  of  medicines  to  the  troops,  and  kept  a  sort  of  apothe- 
cary's shop  besides.  While  we  were  talking  at  his  shop-door,  a  smart, 
brisk  young  man,  dressed  in  the  Frank  dress,  but  wearing  the  red 
fezz,  came  down  the  street,  and,  with  exceeding  great  joy  at  the  sight 
of  a  hat,  accosted  us.  It  was  Dr.  Bozzi,  a  very  alert,  joyous,  well- 
spoken  Corsican,  hekim-bashi  to  the  troops  in  Kutayah.  He  shivered 
when  he  heard  where  we  had  taken  up  our  lodging ;  he  was  sorry  he 
could  not  accommodate  us  in  his  own  quarters ;  he  had  only  one 
room,  his  windows  had  no  glass ;  except  at  the  barracks,  at  the  house 
of  the  civil  governor,  and  the  houses  of  the  Armenian  seraffs,  and 
three  or  four  very  rich  Turks,  there  was  hardly  a  pane  of  glass  in  all 
Kutayah )  there  had  been  some  splendid  khans,  but  the  Turks  had 
let  them  go  to  ruin  long  ago ;  but  there  was  his  bosom  friend,  the 
Greek  Bishop — a  social  man,  a  bon-vivant,  like  himself — who  had  a 
warm,  most  comfortable  house,  with  manyals,  or  charcoal-pans,  for 
every  room,  and  good  framing  and  glazing  to  every  window ;  he  was 
going  to  the  Bishop's,  he  was  to  dine  there  this  evening;  we  must  all 
go  to  the  Bishop's,  and  dine  there  too — it  would  make  a  merry  party — 
and  sleep  there  afterwards,  and  live  at  the  Bishop's  as  long  as  we 
stayed  at  Kutayah,  for  where  else  could  we  be  so  well  off?  As  for 
our  scruples  about  intrusion  (which  were  not  very  strong),  the  Corsi- 
can hekim  could  not  but  smile  at  them  ]  the  Bishop  would  be  the 
obliged  party,  not  we ;  the  Bishop  was  so  fond  of  society  and  got  so 
little  of  it  up  here  that  he  would  skip  for  joy  at  the  sight  of  us ! 
hospitality  was  cheap  in  Kutayah  ]  provisions  went  for  nothing,  so 
did  wine  and  raki ;  the  wine  was  not  very  good,  but  the  rakf  was, 
and  the  Bishop  was  an  amateur  and  connoisseur  and  always  hid  the 
best :  and  then,  could  we  not  square  matters  by  giving  hackshish  to 
the  servants,  and  leaving  a  parting  donation  for  the  church  ? 

We  all  went  to  the  Greek  Bishop's,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fall 
of  rain  and  sleet.  The  house  and  the  Bishop  deserved  all  the  com- 
mendations which  Dr.  Bozzi  had  bestowed  upon  them.  The  first 
was  warm  and  very  clean :  and  the  Reverend  Father  did  skip  and 
dance  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  us!  Having  received  us,  and  warmly 
embraced  us  one  by  one  (I  believe  he  even  kissed  the  Turk  Halilj, 
he  led  us  up  stairs  to  his  drawing-room,  which  was  carpeted  all  over 
with  a  rich,  soft,  Turkey  carpet,  and  which  had  a  broad,  low,  soft 
di?an,  with  plenty  of  luxurious  cushions,  running  round  three  sidea 
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of  it,  and  an  air  of  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  of  which  we 

had  scarcely  had  a  glimpse  since  the  day  we  left  our  friend  J 

R at  Malta.     Having  embraced  me  again,  and  seated  me  in  the 

place  of  honor,  the  Bishop  clapped  his  hands  and  a  warm  pan  of 
charcoal  appeared.  Then  he  whisked  out  of  the  room,  and  presently 
he  whisked  back  again,  slowly  and  solemnly  followed  by  an  old 
priest  with  a  long  gray  beard,  a  younger  priest  with  a  long  black 
beard,  and  an  old  Grreek  woman — the  housekeeper — in  a  sky-blue 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  very  full  shalvars,  bearing,  on  clean  trays,  sweet- 
meats, coifee,  white  wine,*  and  raki,  as  clear  and  sparkling  as  the 
waters  of  Olympus.  We  must  eat  and  drink;  the  air  was  sharp  up 
at  Kutayah;  raki  was.  very  necessary  to  keep  the  cold  from  the 
stomach;  his  reverence,  who  had  not  been  here  long,  and  who  had 
not  been  a  raki  drinker  at  Constantinople,  found  it,  by  experience, 
to  be  very  necessary;  so  each  of  us  tossed  off  a  liqueur  glass,  and 
the  Bishop  and  Dr.  Bozzi  took  two. 

Our  host  was  a  hale,  hearty  man  of  middle  stature  and  middle 
age ;  he  looked  about  forty,  but  very  probably  his  long,  thick,  black 
beard  and  mustachios  made  him  look  five  years  older  than  he  really 
was.  He  wore  rather  a  high,  dark-green  silk  skull-cap  (with  a 
Greek  cross  embroidered  on  one  side),  a  long  loose  caftan  of  light 
and  bright  green  cloth,  lined  with  the  skins  of  foxes,  purple  Morocco 
boots  and  papoushes  of  the  same.  He  had  large,  intensely  black, 
and  knowing  eyes ;  but  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance 
denoted  good  humor  and  a  love  of  good  cheer.  The  hekim-bashi 
affirmed  that  the  Bishop  had  only  one  fault,  and  that  was  a  nervous 
dread  of  fire,  attended  by  a  fidgetiness  about  the  atesh  of  the  tchi- 
bouques,  and  putting  out  candles  at  bed-time.  He  had  been  brought 
up  .  in  the  Patriarchate  in  the  Fanar  at  Constantinople,  and  had 
hought  his  bishopric  some  eighteen  months  ago.  He  said  he  had 
been  made  to  pay  too  dear  a  price  for  it,  that  for  a  Constantinopoli- 
tan  this  Kutayah  was  a  sad  dull  place,  and  in  winter  horrible !  but 
to-day  he  touched  in  the  slightest  manner  on  the  sorrows  of  his  exile; 
he  was  so  happy  to  have  our  society,  he  would  not  cloud  the  joy  of 
our  feast  of  welcome.  And  it  was  indeed  a  feast  that  he  gave  us. 
At  the  dessert  we  hob-nobbed  and  drank  toasts;  the  Bishop  was 
supremely  blest,  he  had  not  been  within  fifty  leagues  of  so  much 
happiness  since  he  came  to  Kutayah.  But,  in  the  full  flow  of  his 
joviality,  our  host  opened  his  wide  nostrils  and  large  black  eyes, 
paused,  sniffed  again,  and  then,  springing  from  the  divan  on  which 
lie  had  been  sitting  cross-^legged,  rushed  out  into  the  ante-room, 
clapped  his  hands,  and  almost  roared.  We  were  going  to  rise,  but 
the  doctor  said,  "  Non  hadate  d  lid.  E  la  sua  malattia.  Fovero 
uomo!  h  I'  unico  difetto  clC  abhial  Si  rimettcrd  suhito.  Ayicora  un 
hiccMerino  di  questa  mirahUe  acqua  vita."   Gentleman  John  uncurled 
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bis  very  long  legs  and  wont  after  the  Bishop;  but  as  we  could  smell 
no  fire,  we  sat  as  we  were  with  the  doctor.  Soon  the  Bishop  re- 
turned, saying,  ^^  Tqwte^^  (it  is  nothing) ;  "but  I  am  so  afraid  of 
fire  I  Fire  is  a  terrible  enemy !  I  was  burnt  out  five  times  in 
Stamboul."  "Take  a  glass  of  raki  and  forget  it,"  said  the  Corsi- 
can.  The  Bishop  took  the  doctor's  prescription  and  was  better;  the 
harmony  of  the  party  was  restored,  and  was  not  disturbed  again  that 
night;  but  on  the  morrow,  just  after  dinner,  our  host  again  smelt 
fire. 

Together  with  the  tchibouqucs  two  of  the  Tchorbajees  arrived. 
In  the  household  of  the  Bishop  was  a  cribbage-faced,  squint-eyed 
Greek,  who  passed  for  the  best  musician  and  singer  of  the  place, 
and  was  in  great  request  at  all  marriages  and  other  festivities, 
whether  Turkish,  Armenian,  or  Greek.  We  had  him  up,  and  he 
thrummed  and  twanged  on  the  country  guitar,  and  sang  long,  plain- 
tive Turkish  songs,  awfully  through  the  nose.  When  he  had  sung 
and  played  until  the  perspiration  dropped  from  him,  he  was  dismissed 
with  backshish.  The  hekim-bashi  gave  us  a  few  voluntaries ;  and 
then  one  of  the  Tchorbhjees  gave  us  another  long  monotonous  Turk- 
ish song,  which  had  no  meaning  whatever  and  was  still  more  awfully 
twanged  through  the  nose.  But  it  was  not  until  the  head  men  of 
the  Greeks  had  departed  that  the  glee  of  our  company  reached  its 
acme.  Then  the  Bishop  himself  sang  Romaic  songs,  some  amorous, 
and  some  patriotic,  or  Philhellenic.  Towards  the  midnight  hour, 
the  Corsican  took  his  departure  preceded  by  his  Greek  servant,  who 
carried  a  prodigious  lantern.  We  had  not  far  to  go  to  our  beds;  the 
old  lady  in  the  capacious  shalvars  brought  in  comfortable  mattresses, 
clean  cotton  sheets,  and  warm  coverlets,  and  spread  them  upon  the 
soft  divan  of  the  drawing-room ;  and,  almost  before  the  Bishop  had 
time  to  see  the  caudles  well  extinguished,  we  were  fast  asleep. 

The  next  morning  we  looked  about  the  town.  The  bazaars  ap- 
peared to  be  tolerably  well  supplied  with  the  rude  manufactures  of 
the  country,  with  cheap  French  and  Swiss  stuifs;  and  there  were 
also  small  quantities  of  sugar  and  coffee,  which,  if  not  grown  by  our 
ruined  colonies,  might  probably  have  been  carried  to  Turkey  in 
British  ships.  But  of  British  manufactures  we  scarcely  saw  a  trace, 
except  in  a  few  large  common  English  scissors  and  sundry  boxes  of 
— Uollmcay's  pills!  The  traders  looked  poor.  Everywhere  the 
wooden  houses  were  dingy  and  half  in  ruins,  except  in  one  street 
where  the  Armenian  seraffs  had  built  three  or  four  new  houses, 
which  were  painted  blue  and  yellow  and  quite  dazzling  to  behold. 
The  streets  were  only  partially  paved  with  rough,  big  stones;'  in 
places  the  mud  was  very  deep,  and,  in  the  midst,  the  streets  were  to 
be  passed  only  on  horseback.  Of  the  common  people  all  looked 
very  poor,  but  the  Turks  the  poorest.     They  were  silently  civil. 
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Dr.  Bozzi  came  and  conducted  us  from  tlie  "bazaars  to  the  "barracks, 
to  show  us  the  troops,  and  introduced  us  to  Achmet  Pasha,  who  com- 
manded them.  The  barracks  were  built  on  a  fine,  large,  open  plateau 
of  the  hills,  just  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  town.  They  were 
very  extensive,  rather  solidly  built  (of  stone),  and,  being  plastered 
and  whitewashed  outside,  they  had  quite  an  imposing  appearance. 
They  formed  an  oblong  square,  with  a  spacious  and  airy  cortile 
within.  Such  as  they  were,  we  have  hardly  any  barracks  in  the 
United  Kingdom  that  could  stand  a  comparison  with  them. 

Achmet  Pasha  was  a  young  man — little  if  anything  above  thirty 
— he  had  travelled  in  Christendom,  had  resided  two  or  three  years 
at  Vienna,  had  studied  military  matters  in  the  midst  of  an  Austrian 
army  (no  bad  school),  spoke  German,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  the 
manner  and  bearing,  and  even  look,  of  a  well-trained,  active  Hun- 
garian cavalry  ofiicer.  He  was  by  far  the  most  active  Turk  we  ever 
met  with  holding  high  rank.  He  had  the  frankness  and  straight- 
forwardness of  a  soldier :  he  did  not  deal  in  those  stereotyped  phrases 
of  politeness  and  compliment,  or  those  "  melliti  verhorum  globuli,'' 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  great  men  at  Constantinople  so 
frequently  gave  me  to  swallow.  He  answered  plain  questions  iu 
plain  words  :  instead  of  shirking  them,  as  Pashas  and  Turks  in  office 
usually  do,  he  frequently  anticipated  them.  He  spoke  favorably  of 
the  docility  of  the  common  men,  but  he  complained  of  the  almost 
total  want  of  educated  men  from  which  to  draw  efficient  officers;  and 
he  admitted  that  there  yet  remained  a  great  deal  to  do  to  bring  up 
the  army  to  anything  like  the  condition  of  any  of  the  armies  in 
Christendom.  In  general,  the  officers  were  scarcely  superior  in  man- 
ners or  intelligence  to  the  common  soldiers,  and  the  majority  of  them 
were  drawn  from  the  same  class  of  society.  After  tchibouques  and 
coffee,  Achmet  Pasha  conducted  us  himself  all  over  the  spacious 
barracks.  There  was  no  preparation,  no  waiting  or  delay  to  put 
things  in  order  and  get  up  an  effect — we  saw  the  troops  in  their 
ordinary  state,  and  the  barracks  as  they  were.  The  entire  force  con- 
sisted of  one  thousand  infantry  and  three  hundred  and  forty  horse. 
We  had  been  assured,  in  the  capital  and  also  at  Brusa,  that  there 
were  more  than  three  thousand  men  at  Kutayah.  Almost  equally 
exaggerated  reports  were  afterwards  made  to  us  about  other  places. 
The  inference  was  that  the  Sultan  was  paying  for  a  great  many  more 
men  than  existed,  and  that  his  regular  army,  set  down  at  150,000 
men,  only  reached  that  number  upon  paper.  Achmet  Pasha  told  me 
his  own  numbers,  and  Dr.  Bozzi  gave  me  a  note  of  them.  The  Pasha 
farther  told  me  that  there  were  between  200  and  300  horse  up  at 
Angora,  and  that  there  were  no  more  regular  troops  in  the  immense 
Pashalik  of  Brusa. 

The  barracks  had  only  a  ground  floor  and  one  floor  above.     The 
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infantry  were  lodged  up  stairs,  where  the  apartments  were  far  supe- 
rior to  those  occupied  by  the  cavalry.  Both  above  and  below,  the 
men  slept  on  the  two  sides  of  immensely  long  rooms,  which  were  as 
clean  and  neat  as  well  could  be ;  they  spread  their  mattresses  on  the 
floor  and  lay  side  by  side,  being  about  four  feet  apart  from  each  other. 
Every  man  had  his  narrow  mattress  stuffed  with  wool,  and  a  good 
warm  coverlet  stuffed  with  the  same  material.  In  the  several  rooms, 
the  Pasha  drew  them  up  in  line.  On  the  whole,  they  were  a  fine 
set  of  men.  They  wore  blue  jackets,  without  any  padding  or  sham, 
buttoned  up  to  the  bare  neck,  and  blue  pantaloons.  Their  clothes 
were  tolerably  clean ;  the  Pasha,  accustomed  to  Austrian  neatness 
and  precision,  must  have  introduced  the  useful  arts  of  beating  and 
brushing.  The  arms,  kept  in  separate  apartments,  were  clean  and 
bright;  but  there  was  a  good  deal  to  criticise  in  the  state  of  the 
stirrup-irons  and  bits  of  the  cavalry.  This  corps,  like  all  the  cavalry 
we  saw  in  Turkey,  was  armed  with  the  lance,  a  weapon  for  which  the 
Osmanlees  have  no  peculiar  aptitude,  and  one  that  has  not  been 
found  very  efficient  in  our  English  armies.  In  the  stables,  there  was 
not  much  to  praise:  the  horses,  though  in  good  condition,  were 
small,  weak,  and  under-bred;  their  litter  consisted  of  nothing  but 
their  own  dried  dung;  they  were  tethered  each  to  a  peg  in  the  ground, 
by  a  rope  made  fast  to  the  near  hind-leg — a  simple  method  universal 
in  the  East,  which  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages ;  for,  if 
it  gives  the  horse  more  freedom  in  the  stable,  it  is  very  apt  to  ruin 
his  hock,  should  he  be  suddenly  alarmed  or  take  to  kicking.  The 
Pasha  agreed  with  me  (and  regretted)  that  there  were  hardly  any 
horses  worth  anything  left  in  the  country.  The  good,  active,  well- 
bred  fourteen-handers  of  my  time  had  been  used  up  in  Sultan  Mah- 
moud's  wars  with  Russia  and  Ibraham  Pasha;  the  country  gentle- 
men who  bred  them  had  also  been  "  used  up."  We  saw  nothing 
but  cripples  and  weeds,  rien  que  de  rouses.  In  1828,  eight  pounds 
sterling  would  buy,  at  Smyrna  or  at  Brusa,  a  good  coi^pact  horse; 
and  the  price  was  not  much  higher  at  Constantinople.  ''  At  present, 
anything  like  a  horse  is  much  dearer  than  in  England,  and  you  must 
hunt  a  long  time  before  you  can  get  one. 

The  hospital  was  in  a  corner,  on  the  western  side  of  the  plateau ; 
it  stood  within  a  walled  enclosure,  having  a  few  poplars  round  about 
and  a  pretty  little  mosque  attached.  There  wfis  a  proper  division  of 
wards  for  different  diseases  (until  recently,  the  Turks  threw  all 
their  diseases  together);  the  apartments  were  well  ventilated  and 
thoroughly  clean.  Here  there  were  iron  bedsteads,  and  each  bed 
was  supplied  with  two  good  mattresses,  with  pillows,  sheets,  and 
coverlets.  There  was  a  very  neat  pharmacy,  which  seemed  to  be 
pretty  well  supplied  with  medicines;  the  bottles,  jars,  &c.,  were 
labelled  in  Latin  and  Turkish,  and  all  was  arranged  in  excellent 
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order.  There  was  another  detached  room  for  the  performance  of  dif- 
ficult or  painful  operations.  There  were  baths  and  all  conveniences 
and  appliances  :  it  might  truly  be  called  an  admirable  military  hos- 
pital. At  this  moment,  the  number  of  sick  amounted  only  to  nine 
(four  foot  and  five  horse),  a  remarkably  low  per  centage  on  1340 
soldiers.  Of  these,  seven  were  convalescent  and  two  apparently  in 
the  last  stages  of  consumption.  Though  miserably  cold  in  winter, 
the  climate  of  Kutayah  is  reputed  to  be  very  healthy,  and  these  bar- 
racks are  free  from  the  pest  of  malaria.  But  the  wonderful  healthi- 
ness of  the  troops  reflected  credit  on  Achmet  Pasha  and  Dr.  Bozzi, 
without  whose  care  and  skill  it  could  scarcely  have  existed.  The 
Pasha  was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  comfort,  health, 
and  well-being  of  his  troops;  he  exposed  them  as  little  as  possible 
in  bad  weather,  he  did  not  fatigue  them  with  numerous  guards,  he 
examined  the  provisions  daily,  he  saw  to  everything  himself,  not 
trusting  to  reports  of  officers;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why 
the  troops  were  remarkably  well  fed.  We  tasted  the  dinners  of  the 
convalescent  in  hospital,  which  were  very  good,  and  served  up  with 
much  cleanliness  and  neatness.  The  men  appeared  to  be  fully  sensible 
of  what  they  owed  to  the  Pasha.  While  we  were  with  him,  we  saw 
abundant  proofs  of  his  vigilance  and  activity.  It  would  excite  a 
smile  among  our  own  officers,  who  are  but  too  much  accustomed  to 
have  everything  done  to  their  hands,  and  to  rely  for  almost  every- 
thing on  subalterns  and  non-commissioned  officers,  if  I  were  to 
describe  the  minutiae  to  which  this  General  of  Division  directed  his 
attention,  or  some  of  the  things  which  he  actually  did  with  his  own 
hands;  but  all  this  was  most  praiseworthy  in  him,  and  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  rude  infant  army  like  the  Sultan's.  It  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  personal  character,  intelligence,  and  activity  of  the  Pasha 
in  command,  whether  the  troops  were  well  or  badly  off.  Take  away 
an  Achmet  Pasha,  and  substitute  some  indolent,  thick-headed  fellow, 
or  some  rapacious  rogue,  and  you  would  cram  the  hospital  at  Kuta- 
yah in  a  week  or  two,  and  have  horses  and  men  and  all  things  out  of 
condition  and  out  of  order  !  There  was  good  drilling-ground  on  the 
plateau,  and  plenty  of  most  excellent  ground  for  manoeuvring  and 
cavalry  evolutions  in  the  plain  just  beneath;  and,  in  the  fine  seasons, 
Achmet  availed  himself  of  both.  But,  as  usual,  the  troops  were 
kept  too  stationary;  these  corps  had  been  up  here  more  than  three 
years,  and  were  likely  to  remain  as  much  longer  without  ever  being 
moved  from  Kutayah  or  making  a  day's  march.  A  picquet  of  lanc- 
ers was  now  and  then  sent  to  a  village  that  would  not  pay  its  taxes, 
or  was  employed,  on  very  rare  occasions,  as  an  escort  to  some  great 
man;  but  this  was  about  all.  Owing  to  the  horrible  state  of  the 
roads,  or  rather  to  the  non-existence  of  roads  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try, the  removal  of  even  a  small  corps  was  a  difficult  operation,  and 
VOL.  I. — 15 
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attended  with  expense  and  loss.  The  horses  were  very  apt  to  founder 
among  the  rocks  and  steep  mountains,  and  the  soldiers  rather  apt  to 
desert  in  the  woods  and  wildernesses.  Well  treated  and  in  excellent 
case  as  they  were,  Achmet  confessed  that  not  many  of  his  people 
liked  the  service.  They  were  quiet,  orderly,  respectful,  but  certainly 
not  cheerful — and  cheerfulness  in  a  soldier  is  good  25  per  cent,  in 
value.  He  entirely  disapproved  of  harsh  military  punishments. 
This  was  a  subject  we  discussed,  in  his  salon,  over  the  coffee  and 
tchibouqucs,  and  it  gratified  me  to  hear,  in  a  Turkish  barrack  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  praises  of  an  old  friend  and  countryman,*  whose 
writings,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  have  largely  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  common  soldier  in  the  Bri- 
tish army.  With  extracts  from  some  of  these  writings  Achmet 
Pasha  was  acquainted  through  German  translations. 

Achmet  was  one  of  the  very  few  THirks  (above  the  condition  of 
peasants)  I  ever  met  with  that  was  a  keen  sportsman.  Pashas  and 
Effendis  love  the  soft  corner  of  the  divan,  and  look  upon  hunting  and 
shooting  as  hard  coarse  work,  fit  only  for  clowns  and  menial  serv- 
ants. 

To-day  we  had  a  quiet  dinner  at  the  Bishop's,  and  instead  of 
toasts  and  music  and  singing,  a  quiet  talk  after  it.  "  Yes  I"  said 
our  host,  "they  made  me  pay  too  much  for  this  poor  bishopric  of 
Kutayah  and  Angora.  They  took  70,000  piastres  from  me  !  It  is 
not  worth  the  money." 

"To  whom  was  the  money  paid?" 

"  Half  went  to  the  Patriarchate  at  Constantinople,  and  half,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  the  Turkish  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs." 

"But  are  these  bishoprics  always  sold?" 

"They  are  never  given  without  money,  and,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  those  who  bid  highest  get  them,  whatever  may  he  their 
learning,  or  their  ignorance,  or  their  general  character." 

No  wonder  that  the  Greek  clergy  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  should 
be  in  so  degraded  a  state !  j 

Our  Bishop  said  that  he  had  been  grossly  deceived  as  to  the  value 
or  in-comings  of  the  diocese.  In  Kutayah  there  were  only  three 
hundred  Greek  houses,  and  they  were  all  very  poor ;  up  at  Angora 
there  were  not  so  many  houses,  and  they  were  still  poorer.  When 
the  Greeks  had  paid  their  kharatch,  usliur,  moncata,  salian^^,  and 
other  imposts,  they  had  next  to  nothing  left  to  give  their  bishop  or 
their  church.  Many  of  them  were  deeply  in  debt  and  could  not 
pay  all  the  government  taxes  this  year.      Out  of  his  receipts  he 

•  Dr.  Henry  Marshall,  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Army  Hospitals,  author 
of  "  Military  Punishments,"  "  Hist,  of  the  Recruiting  of  the  Army,"  "  Military 
Miscellany,"  &c. 
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had  to  remit  a  certain  sum  to  the  Patriarchate;  then  there  was 
always  something  to  give  to  the  local  Turkish  government,  and 
something  to  the  G-reek  poor;  and  when  his  small  income  was  thus 
nibbled  away,  what  could  remain  to  him?  He  declared  that  he 
scarcely  got  interest  for  his  70,000  piastres.  He  counted  interest 
at  the  very  moderate  rate  of  25  per  cent,  per  annum !  He  ought  to 
have  a  better  bishopric  for  his  money ;  he  was  sick  unto  death  of 
Kutayah;  he  wanted  to  be  removed;  he  was  quite  sure  that,  if  he 
were  condemned  long  to  this  exile,  ennui  and  the  winter  weather 
would  kill  him;  he  was  in  delicate  health  now  (he  was  as  strong  and 
hearty  as  a  man  could  well  be) ;  he  much  needed  a  milder  climate 
and  a  town  that  had  more  society;  and  he  pointed  out  an  intricate 
labyrinth  by  which  he  thought  that,  on  my  return  to  Constantino- 
ple, I  might  very  possibly  aid  in  procuring  his  translation  to  a  better 
see.  I  was  to  begin  by  declaring,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  the 
state  of  his  health  was  deplorable — that  his  lungs  were  seriously 
affected  by  the  Kutayah  cold !  I,  who  had  heard  him  sing  last 
night  with  a  strength  of  lung  that  made  one  envy  him ! — I,  who 
had  seen  and  continued  to  see  such  evidence  of  his  alacrity  and 
vigor!     It  was  too  much  for  the  Bishop  to  ask. 

We  had  made  our  arrangements  for  a  journey  to  the  interesting 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Aizani.  Although  so  near,  and  so  re- 
markable a  place,  nobody  in  Kutayah  could  tell  us  the  precise  dis- 
tance :  some  said  that  it  was  a  journey  of  six  hours,  some  of  fourteen. 
All  agreed  that  the  road  was  horrible,  and  the  country  very  danger- 
ous. The  Bishop  thought  that  we  ought  to  take  a  strong  guard,  or, 
which  would  be  better  still,  not  go  at  all.  Achmet  Pasha  oflfered  us 
a  guard,  and  the  civil  governor  of  the  town  sent  to  press  one  upon 
us.  But  we  had  declined  this  honor  when  offered  by  the  Pasha  of 
Brusa,  and  we  had  found  no  reason  to  regret  having  done  so.  My 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  people.  If  we  had  taken 
a  guard,  we  should  of  a  certainty  have  scared  away  the  peasantry, 
who  were  sadly  in  arrears  with  their  taxes.  So  far,  and  through  a 
country  more  intricate,  G-entleman  John  had  piloted  us  without 
making  a  single  mistake.  So  we  set  off  without  suridjee  as  without 
guard,  and  the  road,  though  not  quite  so  easy  to  travel,  was  as  easy 
to  find  as  the  way  from  Piccadilly  to  the  Bank. 

We  left  the  Bishop's  at  8*30  P.  M.  We  descended  into  a  valley 
between  the  castle  hill  and  the  mountain,  and  then  entered  a  long 
ravine,  deep,  verdant,  and  pleasant,  with  a  rapid  stream  running 
through  it,  and  a  few  over-shot  mills.  Above  this  pleasing  scene 
the  defile  suddenly  became  bare  and  horrid  :  we  were  in  strange 
volcanic  chasms,  in  the  crater  of  some  ancient  and  enormous  volcano. 
There  was  such  a  jumble  of  materials  as  I  had  not  seen  since  visiting 
Etna — burnt  rocks,  enormous  masses  of  tufo;  beds  of  sand,  heaps  of 
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lapilli,  hills  of  scoriae,  iron  stones,  like  clinkers  thrown  out  of  a  forge, 
were  jumbled  together  in  the  wildest  manner :  all  things  looked  awry 
or  topsy-turvy.  It  seemed  as  if  a  number  of  contiguous  craters  had 
been  blown  into  one  in  some  prodigious  eruption,  and  as  if  the 
ejected  matter  had  been  tossed  and  tumbled  and  transposed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  awful  earthquakes.  The  ascent  was  most  rugged,  and  in 
places,  worn  by  the  winter  torrents,  under  overhanging  rocks  and 
masses  of  tufo  which  projected  beyond  the  narrow  path  towards  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  High  up  the  pass  there  was  deep  clay  lying  on 
rocks  and  tufo,  and  being,  on  account  of  the  recent  rains,  most  diffi- 
cult to  cross.  Still  higher  up  we  got  upon  good  hard  slate  lying  in 
lamina)  that  were  almost  perpendicular :  and  thence,  after  a  little 
descent  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain,  we  came  upon  a  lofty 
moor,  thinly  dotted  with  juniper-bushes  and  dwarf  oak,  and  abound- 
ing with  the  red-legged  partridges.  The  journey  continued  to  be 
very  rough,  over  a  succession  of  lofty  hills  with  narrow  valleys  be- 
tween. We  were  almost  constantly  ascending  or  descending.  In 
two  of  the  valleys,  the  fine  soil  was  very  remarkable  for  its  xjolor,  be- 
ing as  red  as  ruddle.  In  the  bottom  of  each  valley,  there  was  a  broad 
running  stream.  At  noontide,  we  stopped  at  one  of  these,  turned 
the  horses  loose  to  graze,  and  refreshed  ourselves  with  brown  bread, 
black  olives,  and  sweet  Kutayah  carrots.*  In  two  fields — the  only 
patches  of  cultivation  we  saw  in  that  fertile  valley — four  Turks  were 
scratching  the  ground  with  their  wooden  ploughshares,  that  were 
slowly  and  painfully  moved  by  two  yoke  of  thin,  small  oxen.  There 
were  said  to  be  two  small  Turkish  villages  in  recesses  among  the 
hills,  but  we  saw  no  village,  no  house,  except  one  log-hut  on  the 
side  of  the  mountain — we  saw  only  solitary  Turkish  celneteries, 
where  the  graves  were  marked  by  shapeless  pieces  of  stone,  set  up 
on  end  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  found. 

We  remounted  at  1  P.  M.,  and  after  toiling  over  more  ridges  we 
came  down  upon  the  wide,  dull,  open,  treeless  plain  of  j^izani,  very 

•  Gentleman  John,  being  aware  that  we  were  going  into  poor  hungry  re- 
gions, had  provided  a  large  lump  of  meat,  but  when  we  came  to  eat  it,  or 
rather  to  smell  it,  we  threw  it  down  with  turning  stomachs.  What  meat  was 
it?  John  laughed,  and  said  that  it  was  goats'  flesh,  that  we  had  been  eating 
nothing  but  goals'  flesh  at  the  Bishop's ;  that  all  the  mutton  in  Kutayah  was 
goats'  flesh,  and  that  there  was  no  other  kind  of  butcher's  meat  there.  But 
the  Bishops  dishes  had  been  well  dressed,  and  his  goats' meat,  which  we  had 
eaten  for  mutton,  must  have  been  young  and  tender.  A  kid,  as  everylx)dy 
knows,  is  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  an  epicure.  Moreover,  there  is  a  small 
breed  of  goats  in  tliis  part  of  Asia  with  long  silky  hair,  somewhat  approach- 
ing in  quality  to  the  Angora  goat,  and  of  this  sort  the  meat  is  good  and  tendef 
even  when  the  animal  may  have  been  past  his  infancy  and  early  youth.  The 
flesh  of  an  old  gout  of  the  large  and  common  breed  is  tough  and  most  rank. 
The  Tchelebee  had  bought  a  pie£?e  of  a  vieux  bone.  We  left  it  by  the  bank  of 
the  stream. 
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broad  and  very  long,  and  running  from  W.  to  E.  The  mountains 
which  faced  us  from  the  S.E.  were  tipped  with  snow.  Here,  if  we 
had  had  horses  instead  of  rosses,  we  might  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
of  a  canter.  But  these  were  pleasures  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  we 
never  had  a  canter  all  the  time  we  were  in  Turkey,  I  only  felt  my 
horse  under  me  by  a  distressing  uplifting  of  his  backbone  when  he 
grew  weary.  It  was  like  riding  a  wooden  horse  without  joints,  set 
in  motion  by  some  rough  mechanism.  The  fatigue  of  riding  eight 
or  ten  hours  on  the  same  dull  beast  at  the  same  slow  pace  is  the  . 
severest  I  have  known !  I  sighed  and  groaned  for  the  good  little 
horses  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  vast  plain  was  everywhere  covered 
with  excellent  wheat  soil,  but  it  was  scarcely  touched.  As  we  ad- 
vanced, we  saw  at  a  distance  three  or  four  groups  of  Turkish  hovels. 
Of  men  moving  in  the  fields  we  saw  none.  We  had  met  three 
Greeks  in  the  volcanic  ravine,  and  these  with  the  four  Turks  plough- 
ing were  all  we  had  seen  in  a  journey  of  nearly  eight  hours.  This 
was  the  once  populous,  thriving,  and  highly-civilized  district  of 
Aizanitis !  It  was  pleasant  to  overtake,  near  the  village  of  Hadji- 
keui,  a  black  Mussulman  who  had  been  to  look  after  some  sheep. 
At  5*30  P.M.  we  dismounted  at  a  most  miserable  od^  in  Hadji-keui. 
The  logs  of  the  hut  were  falling  asunder,  and  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  wood  to  make  a  fire.  The  Odk-bashi,  our  ac- 
quaintance the  black  man,  and  some  other  Turks  arrived,  with  a  mess 
of  boiled  wheat,  some  yaourt,  and  fresh  eggs.  The  fire  which  warmed 
us  lighted  us  also.  As  we  had  been  advancing  up  the  country, 
sundry  little  things  had  indicated  that  we  were  receding  in  civiliza- 
tion. At  Musal,  the  houses  were  of  two  stories;  beyond  the  Ak- 
Daghlar,  they  were  of  one ;  at  the  Domalich  village,  the  houses  were 
roofed  with  planks  and  shingles ;  at  the  Sulphur  village,  they  were 
covered  with  mud  and  earth  ;  at  Domalich,  Tchelebee  John  could  not 
procure  a  narguil^ ;  at  the  Sulphur  village,  there  was  not  so  much  as 
atchibouque;  at  the  Sulphur  village  (although  there  was  only  a  sepa- 
ration made  of  loose  planks  between  stable  and  sleeping  room),  there 
were  two  doors  to  our  quarters,  one  leading  into  the  stable,  and  the 
other  leading  into  the  room ;  at  Hadji-keui,  there  was  only  one  door 
for  man  and  beast.  Down  the  country,  fuel  at  least  was  plentiful ; 
here,  there  was  very  little,  and  if  we  had  gone  another  day's  journey 
to  the  eastward  we  should  have  found  nothing  to  burn  but  dried  ma- 
nure. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  evening,  eight  or  ten  more  villagers  came  to 
keep  us  company.  They  told  us  of  their  sufferings  in  the  year  of 
famine,  1845,  of  their  present  debts  and  distresses,  of  the  enormous 
rate  at  which  they  were  made  to  pay  interest,  of  the  extortions  of  the 
revenue  farmers  and  collectors  of  the  salian^,  and  of  the  abhorrence 
of  the  conscription  which  had  taken  from  them  some  of  their  best 
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young  men.  But  for  the  magnum  vectigal  they  could  not  subsist. 
No  people  can  live  more  sparingly.  At  Hadji-keui,  it  was  quite 
evident  that  they  scarcely  took  food  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  They  were  all  in  rags  and  tatters,  the  poor  women  being 
even  worse  clad  than  the  men.  They  had  not  so  much  as  a  straw 
mat  to  lend  us,  so  we  slept  on  the  hard,  uneven  boards  of  the  hovel. 
As  fuel  was  scarce,  we  could  not  keep  up  a  fire  :  it  was  a  cold  night 
and  a  cold  place,  the  wind  whistling  through  a  hundred  holes  and 
crevices,  and  roaring  down  the  low  chimney.  The  fuel  we  had  was 
dwarf  cypress,  which  burned  almost  as  fragrantly  as  cedar,  yea,  as 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  We  rose  very  early  in  the  morning  to  warm 
ourselves  by  walking.  The  village  consisted  of  sixty  or  seventy 
houses  scattered  loosely  and  irregularly  about  on  some  gentle  undula- 
tions of  the  plain.  There  was  a  great  show  of  equality,  one  house 
or  hovel  was  not  richer  or  better  than  another — all  were  on  one  dead 
level  of  poverty.  Miser ia  !  Miser ia  !  The  little  village  mosque  was 
falling,  the  minaret  was  down  already.  Yet  here,  too,  were  rich 
corn-lands  and  far-stretching  pastures ',  and  on  every  side  were  mount- 
ains covered  with  wood  and  abounding  in  mineral  riches ! 

We  mounted  at  8  A.M.  A  slow  ride  of  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  brought  us  to  Aizani,  which  is  nearly  due  E.  of  Hadji-keui. 
The  modern  Turkish  village,  standing  on  a  small  part  of  the  site  of 
Aizani,  is  called  Chauvd^r,  and  by  this  name  the  traveller  must  in- 
quire if  he  would  find  the  ancient  Temple.  Seen  from  the  plain,  at 
a  short  distance,  the  view  is  very  interesting.  There  are  consider- 
able remains  of  walls  of  Hellenic  masonry;  the  Turkish  hovels, 
rudely  picturesque,  are  mixed  with  some  tall  black  poplars;  a  con- 
siderable and  rather  rapid  stream  runs  along  the  southern  side  of 
the  village,  and  beyond  it,  on  a  broad  mound,  stand  the  columns  of 
the  Temple,  the  loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  objects  on  the  plain. 

These  ruins  were  unknown  to  Europeans  until  sonie  three-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Millengen  and  Lord  StyAsaph;  making 
circuitous  tours  with  one  of  the  couriers  that  travel  oetween  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople,  successively  passed  them  and  were  struck  by 
their  beauty.  They  are  now  well  known  by  descriptions,  plans,  and 
drawings.  Although  we  passed  a  day  on  the  spot,  I  shall  therefore 
say  but  little  of  them. 

The  mound  on  which  the  ruins  stand  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost 
entirely  artificial.  A  slight  swelling  of  the  plain  (close  on  the 
southern  or  left  bank  of  the  river)  had  evidently  been  enlarged, 
raised,  and  secured  from  falling  away  by  the  study  of  the  architect 
and  engineer,  and  the  labors  of  the  mason.  At  the  base  of  th« 
Temple,  the  mound  is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  river;  on  the  side  of  the  river,  it  is  supported  upon  arches,  rudely 
but  strongly  built;  and  on  the  other  sides,  it  is  strongly  walled  up, 
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the  walls  being  of  immense  thickness^  and  rising  from  the  level  of 
the  plain  like  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  The  Temple,  which  stands  in 
the  midst  of  this  extensive  mound,  rests  upon  the  boldly  arched 
roofs  of  subterranean  chambers  or  crypts,  which  seem  indestructible, 
and  which  none  of  the  many  earthquakes  of  the  country  have  shaken. 
These  arches  and  vaults  are  built  of  a  fine  hard  stone  nearly  equal 
to  marble;  the  blocks  are  large,  sharply  and  beautifully  cut  and  fitted, 
and  put  together  without  any  cement.  Part  of  this  ancient  and 
most  admirable  masonry  had  been  disturbed  and  broken  by  the 
hands  of  barbarians,  and  some  of  the  earth  of  the  mound  had  been 
allowed  to  choke  up  portions  of  the  vaults  :  but  for  the  Turks  they 
would  be  as  perfect  now  as  on  the  day  they  were  finished ;  and,  per- 
haps, as  much  might  be  said  of  the  entire  Temple  which  was  so 
firmly  seated  upon  them,  as  upon  a  foundation  more  reliable  than  a 
rock,  and  the  admirable  disposition  and  workmanship  of  which  were 
calculated  to  secure  an  indefinite  durability.  The  Temple  is  120 
English  feet  in  length  by  60  in  breadth.  On  the  northern  side, 
twelve  columns  are  erect,  and  in  front  six  columns  are  pretty  perfect, 
with  the  architrave  standing  firm  on  the  capitals,  and  within  these 
six  (standing  out  from  the  pronaos)  are  two  other  columns,  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  the  capitals  of  all  the  other  columns  being 
light  Doric.  At  the  end  and  on  the  southern  side,  not  a  column  or 
the  fragment  of  a  column  is  standing.  The  columns  are  all  beauti- 
fully fluted,  their  diameter  being  about  3  feet  2  inches.  The  bases 
measured  2  feet  10  inches,  and  the  capitals  nearly  as  much,  this 
giving  the  columns  a  height  of  30  feet  less  three  or  four  inches. 
They  stand  upon  a  basement  of  gradini  rising  about  four  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  soil.  On  the  northern  side,  eleven  of  the  twelve 
columns  have  their  architrave  upon  them,  giving  support  to  and 
receiving  connection  and  steadiness  from  it.  The  twelfth  column 
stood  detached,  without  any  architrave  on  it :  it  was  twisted  round 
or  turned  awry  in  a  most  curious  manner ;  the  two  columns  which 
had  stood  one  on  either  side  of  it,  and  the  shafts  of  which  lay  on 
the  ground  near  its  base,  and  the  portions  of  the  architrave  which 
had  fallen  with  them,  must,  in  falling,  have  turned  this  column 
round.  Not  having  the  connecting  support  of  the  architrave,  and 
being  much  broken  and  worn  away  towards  the  base,  it  is  wonderful 
that  this  twisted  column  does  not  fall  also.  But  a  stork  has  built 
her  nest  upon  it,  and  the  storks  bring  luck.  So  long  as  the  nest 
remained  there,  no  Turk  would  touch  the  column  :  and  it  was  their 
firm  belief  that  no  thunderbolt  could  strike  it,  or  tempest  lay  it  flat. 
I  wish  that  some  of  the  sacred  birds  that  next  come  down  from 
Ethiopia  would  build  a  nest  over  every  column.  The  building 
would  then  be  tabooed,  and  preserved  at  least  from  the  destructive 
hand  of  man.     The  characteristics  of  the  Temple  are  lightness, 
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grace,  delicacy,  and  high  finibh.  The  carving,  the  fitting,  and  every 
jmrt  of  the  workmanship  is  perfect.  The  platform  of  the  artificial 
mound  or  gentle  Acropolis  on  which  the  Temple  stands  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  covered  with  edifices.  Of  these  nothing  re- 
mains except  the  broken  shafts  of  some  round  plain  columns,  of 
coarse  material  and  workmanship.  The  excellent  materials  of  the 
Temple  were  brought  from  the  mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  the  plain, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  where  the  spacious  quarries  and  an 
immensity  of  the  same  materials  are  to  be  seen. 

They  call  the  river  which  flows  between  the  Temple  and  the 
miserable  village  the  Bedir :  it  is  the  classical  Rhyndacus.  It  is  a 
clear,  quick  stream,  and  for  this  country  not  inconsiderable.  It  is 
traversed  by  two  ancient  stone  bridges,  which  stand  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  each  other,  and  which  still  serve  the  people  to  go  from 
the  village  to  the  Temple,  or  from  the  left  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  Between  the  two  bridges  and  beyond  them — evidently 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  ancient  city — the  river  had  been 
artificially  embanked  j  the  banks  had  been  protected  by  masonry, 
and  converted  into  neat  and  regular  quays,  with  architectural  and 
sculptured  ornaments,  set  up,  at  the  edge  of  the  quays,  on  the  brinks 
of  the  stream,  at  short  distances  from  each  other.  We  saw  a  num- 
ber of  large  blocks  of  marble,  deeply  hollowed,  and  rounded  at  the 
top,  and  which,  if  placed  erect,  would  look  like  niches  for  the  recep- 
tion of  busts  or  small  statues.  Over  the  rounded  arch  of  one  of 
them  was  the  figure  of  a  flying  eagle  cut  with  great  spirit,  and  upon 
another  the  broken  and  almost  obliterated  head  of  some  animal. 
These  beautiful  embellishments  of  the  ancient  quays  were  prone  on 
the  earth,  and  in  two  of  them  some  women  of  the  village  were 
washing  their  dirty  rags.  Other  fragments,  with  traces  of  beautiful 
carving,  were  scattered  about,  denoting  that  in  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  these  substantial  stone  quays  had  their  fountains,  their  seats, 
and  their  shrines.  On  one  of  the  fragments  was  4;he  figure  of  a 
lion.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  now  all  rough  and  broken,  and 
the  circular  arches  which  supported  the  mound,  and  which  had 
evidently  been  masked,  were  open  to  view  and  looked  savage  and 
uncouth,  like  the  mouths  of  dens  or  catacombs. 

A  good  deal  of  the  work  of  destruction  at  the  Temple  had  been 
perpetrated  of  late  years,  and  a  vast  deal  of  it  within  the  memory 
of  man.  Some  of  the  old  villagers  told  us  that  they  remembered 
•when  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  columns  erect.  *  Those  missing 
had  been  knocked  down  to  supply  materials  for  building  hovels  and 
8t4ibles;  some  of  the  fragments  were  to  be  seen  in  the  village,  others 
had  been  carried  away  :  some  had  been  destroyed  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  little  iron  and  lead  that  united  the  several  parts  of  a  column 
or  fixed  it  to  the  frieze.     The  old  men  said  that  it  was  hard  work; 
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but  a  Turk  will  labor  to  destroy,  although  be  will  not  labor  to  build, 
and  the  temptation  of  a  few  pounds'  weight  of  iron  and  lead  is  irre- 
sistible to  these  destitute  people.  At  the  instigation  of  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  and  other  influential  persons,  an  imperial  ordonnance  has 
been  issued  against  any  future  destruction  of  similar  edifices  or  any 
ancient  remains.  The  order  comes  too  late  in  the  day;  .nearly 
everything  in  Turkey  has  been  already  destroyed.  And  who  is 
there  to  attend  to  the  execution  of  the  order  or  to  the  punishment 
of  transgressors  ?  Who  among  the  great  Turks  travels  to  see  ? 
Who  is  there  in  these  wilds  to  make  a  report?  What  does  a  Pasha 
of  Brusa  care  about  our  reverence  for  antiquity  and  Grrecian  art,  or 
for  the  preservation  of  a  few  columns  ?  Mustapha  Nouree  Pasha, 
in  one  of  the  accesses  of  fanaticism  to  which  he  is  said  to  be  liable, 
would  gladly  hear  that  the  last  column  had  been  overturned,  and 
that  not  one  stone  had  been  left  upon  another  in  the  Temple  of  the 
infidel.  The  ordonnance,  published  in  the  paid  French  papers  of 
Constantinople,  would  impose  upon  the  civilized,  art-loving  nations 
of  Europe,  but  it  will  remain— like  that  other  imperial  rescript  for 
the  formation  of  an  Osmanlee  museum,  in  which  to  preserve  objects 
of  art  and  antiquity — a  dead  letter  and  a  sham.*  The  traveller  that 
follows  me  at  the  distance  of  twenty  years  (when  I  shall  have  made 
a  longer  journey)  will  not,  in  all  probability,  find  half  of  the  columns 
that  we  found  erect  at  Aizani.  If  the  Turks  remain  masters  of  the 
country,  I  drop  the  prohahility  and  put  in  the  word  certainly. 

The  village  of  Chauvd^r,  standing  on  the  site  or  part  of  the  site 
of  an  elegant  Grreek  city,  and  within  the  shadow  of  that  stately  and 
beautiful  Temple,  was  little  better  than  a  collection  of  tumble-down 
pigsty es.  It  contained  about  eighty  hovels,  Miseria!  Miseria! 
The  people  seemed  even  poorer  than  at  Hadji-keui — poorer  and 
more  spirit-broken.  The  head  men^  who  looked  as  if  they  were 
dressed  in  clouts,  came  round  us  in  the  smoky  wigwam  in  which 
we  stayed  the  cravings  of  hunger  with  dry  bread  and  a  little  cofifee, 
to  chaunt  the  same  miserere  we  had  heard  before.  Some  of  them 
had  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  the  poppy  and  make  a  little  opium ; 
but  the  opium  had  been  taken  from  them  to  pay  taxes,  and  Latif 
EfFendi,  the  governor  of  Afion  (or  Opium),  Kara  Hissar,  the  mart 
of  the  commodity,  had  established  a  monopoly ,  had  fixed  low  prices, 
and  had  driven  away  the  agents  who  had  been  accustomed  to  pur- 
chase for  the  markets  of  the  Franks.  It  was  no  longer  profitable 
to  grow  poppies  and  make  opium,  and,  therefore,  they  had  given  it 

*  There  is  an  apartment  in  the  Seraglio  at  Constantinople  called  the 
"  Imperial  Museum.''  I  could  r^ot  get  access;  the  Eflendi  who  kept  the  key 
was  never  there.  1  was  assured  by  some  who  had  seen  the  collection  that 
it  contained  nothing  worth  looking  at  as  a  work  of  art,  and  nothing  that  was 
curious  except  a  few  old  ponderous  keys  of  city  gates. 
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up.  Here,  at  Chauvd^r,  it  had  always  been  a  minor  object ;  but 
there  were  villages  more  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  and  nearer 
to  Kara  Hissar,  which  depended  a  gi-eat  deal  on  their  annual  pro- 
duce of  opium.  They  were  ruined  by  Latif  EfFendi's  arbitrary  and 
illegal  proceedings.  All  monopolies,  it  will  be  remembered,  have 
been  abolished  and  stigmatized  by  the  Porte;  but  up  the  country 
and  in  out-of-the-way  corners  they  are  practised  as  much  a&  ever ; 
and  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  poor  Sultan's 
reforming  ministers  have  an  immediate  interest  in  maintaining  them. 
Of  this  particular  case — or  the  monopoly  of  the  opium  at  Kara 
Hissar  by  Latif  Effendi — we  had  heard  a  great  deal  from  some  of 
the  Frank  sufferers  thereby,  and  particularly  from  my  old  friend  R. 
T ,  who  had-  commissions  to  purchase  very  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  the  drug  for  two  English  houses  at  Constantinople,  and  who 
had  a  smaller  speculation  on  his  own  account.  The  Armenian  agent 
he  sent  up  to  Kara  Hissar,  though  offering  a  price  very  different 
from  that  fixed  by  Latif  Effendi,  the  governor;  was  not  permitted 
to  purchase  a  single  tcheld,  and  when  he  ventured  to  remonstrate 
and  quote  the  law  against  monopolies,  he  was  insulted  and  threat- 
ened by  Latif's  people.  Upon  the  complaints  of  the  two  English 
houses  at  Constantinople,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  our  embassy, 
and  at  that  instance  the  Porte  gave  a  Vizirieal  letter,  ordering  Latif 
Effendi  to  come  down  to  Brusa  and  render  an  account  before  the 
Pasha.  The  governor  neither  came  nor  sent.  When  Mustapha 
Nouree,  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  was  applied  to,  he  said,  "  What  can  I 
do  in  this  affair?  Latif  Effendi  may  have  done  that  which  he 
Ought  not  to  have  done  up  the  country ;  assuredly  the  trade  in  opium 
is  free ;  but  Latif  Effendi  is  a  strong  man  and  has  strong  friends — 
he  is  powerfully  supported  over  at  Stamboul — there  are  times  when 
Vizirieal  letters  mean  nothing."  Latif  Effendi  was  the  jyroikjij 
disciple,  and  friend  of  Reschid  Pasha,  the  much-applauded  Vizier, 
who  had  procured  him  his  place  at  Kara  Hissar,  and  had  main- 
tained him  in  it  as  an  honest  Osmanlee  reformer.  Seven  months 
after  our  visit  to  Aizani,  when  we  left  Turkey,  the  Effendi  had  never 
been  brought  to  account,  and  the  parties  whose  interests  had  been 
injured  by  his  proceedings  were  waiting  to  see  what  could  be  done 
for  them  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  had  then  been  only  a  few 
days  at  Constantinople.*  As  the  subject  interested  me,  although 
it  had  escaped  my  memory  until  it  was  mentioned  by  the  peasants 

•  By  a  letter,  dated  the  26th  of  March  of  the  present  year,  1849,  I  learn 
that  none  of  the  foreign  merchants  have  obtained  any  redress,  and  that  the 
monopolizer,  Latif  Etfendi,  instead  of  being,  punished,  has  been  promotetl. 
**  He  was  one  of  Reschid's  men,"'  says  my  correspondent;  "we  never  had  a 
chance  against  him  ;  I  hardly  know  what  was  done  by  our  embassy,  but  Latif 
is  now  to  bo  sent  governor  of  Cyprus,  with  the  rank  of  a  full  Pasha." 
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at  Aizani^  we  made  sundry  inquiries  afterwards;  and  at  Hadji-keui, 
at  Kutayah,  and  other  villages  in  that  neighborhood  we  found  these 
facts  to  be  notorious  :  the  governor  of  Kara  Hissar  had  seized  the 
opium  for  arrears  of  taxes,  a  measure  which  could  be  lawful  only  by 
his  taking  it  at  the  fair  marketable  value ;  he  had  arbitrarily  fixed 
a  low  price,  and  had  prevented  the  peasants  from  selling  to  those 
who  offered  higher  prices ;  and  he  had  despatched  his  own  agents  to 
sell  all  the  opium  at  Smyrna — of  course  at  the  highest  prices  that 
could  be  obtained.  One  poor  fellow  said,  ^^But  why  talk  of  opium? 
Why  talk  of  Latif  Effendi?  If  the  Agha  of  my  village  wants  my 
corn,  will  he  not  take  it  at  his  own  price?  He  will,  and  I  can  do 
nothing."  ^^  Evat,  Ismael,''  said  half  a  dozen  other  villagers. 
'^  Yes !  Ismael,  so  it  is  V' 

Some  of  the  poor  women  of  Aizani  were  drying  their  tarhliana  in 
the  sun  and  wind.  This  is  a  common  preparation  here ;  we  had  seen 
it  before  at  Dubroudja  near  Erusa.  I  believe  it  to  be  common  only 
in  these  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  They  keep  a  quantity  of  milk  till  it 
turns  quite  sour ;  they  then  boil  it  and  throw  into  it  very  coarsely 
ground  or  pounded  wheat ;  they  continue  the  boiling  until  the  flour 
cakes ;  they  then  take  it  out  and  put  it  to  dry  in  the  sun  :  the  next 
operation  is  to  break  it  up  into  small  pieces,  about  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut. These  pieces  are  spread  on  a  matting,  or  a  piece  of  old  carpet, 
or  a  piece  of  cotton,  and  again  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  This  was 
the  operation  in  which  the  women  of  Aizani  were  engaged;  they  were 
turning  the  material  over  and  over.  The  next  operation  is  to  rub 
the  pieces  together  over  a  sieve.  Finally,  they  are  reduced  once  more 
to  a  very  rough  flour,  which  retains  the  acidity  it  has  absorbed,  and 
will  keep  a  long  time.  They  use  this  tarkhana  as  the  Italians  use  ■ 
their  semola,  and  make  a  greater  use  of  it  than  some  of  our  Scotch 
peasants  do  of  their  oatmeal.  It  is  the  one  ingredient  of  their  winter 
soup.  Even  in  situations  far  more  prosperous,  the  farm-servants  and 
the  farmer  himself  take  each  a  bowl  of  it  every  morning  for  break- 
fast. When  well  made,  it  is  very  palatable.  Here,  and  all  about 
Kutayah,  where  that  Scriptural  tree  grows  wild  in  abundance,  they 
mix  in  the  preparation  quantities  of  the  cornel  berry,  which  gives  it 
an  additional  flavor  and  a  deep  rose  color.  At  the  first  glance,  I 
thought  the  dames  of  Aizani  were  drying  rose-leaves  in  the  sun. 
Except  this  tarkhana,  some  wheat — which  they  more  frequently  boil 
than  bake — a  dozen  or  two  of  miserable  fowls  and  a  small  flock  of 
geese,  we  could  see  no  signs  of  provision  for  the  winter,  which,  up 
here,  is  both  long  and  cold.  They  had  no  sheep.  If  they  killed 
and  ate  their  poor,  lean  oxen,  how  could  they  plough  ?  The  luxury 
of  petmczwas  unknown  to  them:  they  had  no  vines;  there  were  none 
within  many  miles.  They  had  a  few  wretched  haystacks,  like  those 
pitched  upon  the  tops  of  the  hovels  at  Kukoort.     The  men  were 
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gaunt,  the  women  fleshless  and  haggard,  the  few  children  thin  and 
sad.  They  brought  us  a  number  of  copper  coins,  but  they  were 
nearly  all  rubbish  of  the  Lower  Empire.  Out  of  charity  we  bought 
them  for  about  jfiftcen  shillings,  which,  I  verily  believe,  was  more 
money  than  could  at  that  moment  have  been  found  in  the  whole 
village.  The  women  who  had  taken  the  most  care  of  the  coins,  hop- 
ing that  some  day  a  Frank  might  pass  that  road,  came  to  the  door  of 
the  hovel  with  their  faces  muffled  up,  and  sent  in  their  children. 
But  there  was  one  dame  that  would  neither  come  nor  trust  her  trea- 
sure, a  small  silver  coin  of  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars,  to  any  other 
hands  than  her  own.     She  sent  for  us. 

She  was  standing  at  the  half-opened  door  or  gate  of  a  yard,  in  the 
wall  of  which  were  several  ancient  fragments  imbedded  in  mud :  she 
was  a  very  tall,  gaunt  woman,  aged  and  eager ;  she  kept  her  muffle 
to  her  face  (of  which  we  could  see  nothing  but  the  sharp  eyes  and 
deep  wrinkles  underneath)  with  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right, 
which  was  like  the  hand  of  a  skeleton,  she  presented  the  coin.  She 
had  fixed  her  own  price  upon  it — ten  piastres ;  and  as  we  took  it  she 
cried  out  with  a  shrill,  painfully  sharp  and  eager  voice,  which  yet 
rings  in  my  ears,  "  On  (/rush  !  "  and,  forgetting  her  muffling  white 
rag,  she  threw  both  hands  into  the  air,  to  denote  by  her  ten  fingers 
the  price  she  wanted.  The  apology  for  a  yashmac  fell  away,  and 
her  wan,  shrivelled,  death-like  face  was  revealed.  As  she  stood  thus, 
a  wreck  and  ruin  among  ruins,  on  the  threshold  of  the  tottering  gate, 
with  her  loose,  ragged  dress  fluttering  in  the  wind,  and  with  her 
hands  and  skinny  arms  raised  above  her  head,  that  ancient  dame  of 
Aizani  was  awful  to  behold.  We  gave  her  the  money  she  asked,  and 
a  trifle  more;  she  gave  us  the  traveller's  benison,  ''Allah  hilendjeh 
oJsoon,"  or  "  God  be  with  you,'^  withdrew  into  the  yard,  and  shut  to 
the  door. 

Great  was  the  contrast  between  the  remains  of  the  beautiful  ancient 
Temple  and  the  miserable  modern  mosque  of  the  village,  which  stand 
looking  at  one  another  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  The 
mosque  was  a  low,  narrow,  wooden  barn.  In  its  front  were  four 
square  wooden  pillars,  small  and  mere  sticks,  resting  upon  four 
ancient  capitals  turned  upside  down.  The  Turks,  who  invert  the  order 
of  all  things  (except  the  two  ends  of  the  pipe),  are  very  fond  of  thus 
employing  ancient  capitals  as  bases.  Specimens  of  these  adaptations 
are  to  be  seen  at  Brusa,  and  at  every  town  or  village  where  there 
are  such  fragments  to  be  appropriated.  In  some  we  saw  ancient 
square  bases  used  as  capitals,  while  the  ancient  capitals  were  doing 
duty  as  bases.  At  many  places  on  our  road,  we  saw  parts  of  the 
shafts  of  fine  columns  hollowed  out  and  converted  into  mortars, 
wherein  (in  the  absence  of  corn-mills)  the  villagers  pound  their  grain 
with  an  enormous  pestle.     They  also  serve  for  a  variety  of  other 
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purposes ;  and  in  those  of  a  smaller  shape  coffee  is  often  pounded 
instead  of  being  ground.  Having  treated  the  head  men  of  the  place 
to  a  carouse  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoked  out  of  my  little  travel- 
ling tchibouque  (having  no  pipes  of  their  own),  we  mounted  at  four 
o'clock  to  ride  back  to  Hadji-keui. 

It  was  getting  towards  dusk  when  we  reached  the  quarters  we  had 
occupied  last  night.  We  found  that  the  round-about  courier  from 
Smyrna,  with  his  two  suridjees,  another  traveller,  and  some  bags  of 
money,  were  lodged  in  the  hovel,  and  were  not  likely  to  take  their 
departure  for  some  hours.  Miserable  as  the  place  was,  there  were 
three  Oda-bashis  or  dispensers  of  hospitality  in  Iladji-keui.  We 
went  to  their  several  Odas ;  two  had  travellers  in  them,  and  the 
third  was  unroofed,  except  for  a  few  feet  over  the  fireplace.  Leaving 
us  shivering  in  the  cold,  Tchelebee  John  went  to  find  out  the  head 
man  of  all,  and  to  show  him  the  Pasha  of  Brusa's  bouyouroultou, 
which,  among  other  things,  enjoined  all  such  dignitaries  to  provide 
us  with  good  lodging.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  it  was 
growing  quite  dark,  the  Tchelebee  re-appeared  with  a  long  and  naked- 
legged  Turk ;  and  this  retainer  of  the  head-man  led  us  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  village,  and  down  a  slope  between  hills,  and,  stopping  at 
a  hole  in  the  hill-side  to  our  right,  told  us  that  was  the  best  lodging 
that  could  be  allotted  to  us.  On  looking  more  closely,  I  saw  that 
this  hole  was  closed  by  a  sort  of  wooden  door,  and  I  discovered  some- 
thing like  the  top  of  a  chimney  peeping  above  the  green  sward  of 
the  sloping  hill.  It  was  in  fact  a  small  under-ground  house  like 
those  described  by  Xenophon  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
and  which  are  still  common  in  many  parts  of  Armenia.  Our  Tche- 
lebee told  the  Turk  that  his  master's  best  quarters  were  not  very 
good.  Ilalil  said  that  we  were  going  to  burrow  like  jackals.  We 
stooped  our  heads  and  entered.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  souterrairij 
was  a  dark  recess  in  which  there  was  a  donkey,  though  we  could  not 
see  it,  and  on  the  right  a  planked  apartment,  the  planks  being  raised 
some  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  there  was  a  small  fire  burning 
brightly  on  the  hearth,  and  a  very  old  green-turbaned  dirty  Turk 
sitting  cross-legged  and  warming  himself  The  long-legged  youth 
said  that  it  was  only  an  honest  pedler,  that  would  soon  be  gone;  and 
with  these  words  long-legs  disappeared  without  rendering  us  any 
further  service.  Merry  Halil  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  situation 
exceedingly.  He  said  we  were  all  turned  into  jackals,  and,  suiting 
his  voice  to  the  metamorphosis,  he  made  a  noise  like  one.  He  could 
never  laugh  enough  about  it.  Months  afterwards,  whenever  the 
village  of  Hadji-keui  was  mentioned,  he  would  say  "  that  was  the 
place  where  we  were  jackals,  and  burrowed  in  the  ground.'^  Another 
Turk  arrived  to  lodge  in  the  same  hole  with  us.  This  honest  man 
was  a  worker  in  brass,  and  not  cleaner  than  the  pedler,  but  instead 
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of  being  surly  he  was  very  civil  and  good-humored,  and  he  helped 
us  to  spend  rather  a  pleasant  evening.  Halil  brought  in  more  firing, 
and  we  had  yet  a  drop  left  of  the  Bishop's  mirahle  acqua  vita,  which 
was  tasted  both  by  the  Emir  and  the  other  Turk,  and  pronounced  by 
both  to  be  good.  The  hole  was  so  very  small  that  there  was  very 
little  room  for  visitors;  but  two  or  three  of  our  friends  qf  last  night 
dropped  in  (it  literally  was  dropjnng  or  diviny),  and  they  brought 
with  them  a  discharged  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  war  of  Syria 
in  1840.  The  poor  fellow  did  not  complain  much  of  ill  treatment ; 
but  he  was  happier  in  his  native  village,  in  his  rags,  and  with  his 
pinched  belly,  than  ever  he  had  been  while  a  soldier  in  the  regular 
army.  Such  is  the  natural  aversion  of  the  Turkish  peasantry  to  the 
gtne  of  discipline.  Hunger  must  be  strong  indeed  before  he  can  play 
the  part  of  recruiting-sergeant  in  this  country.  We  stretched  our- 
selves on  the  hard  boards,  and  as  the  fire  had  warmed  the  souterrain 
and  there  were  no  crevices  and  draughts,  we  slept  pretty  soundly  for 
a  few  hours.  About  midnight  the  Emir  rose,  took  out  his  donkey 
and  took  his  departure,  without  making  any  noise.  The  worker  in 
brass  tarried  with  us  until  day  dawn.  As  (jrentleman  John  was  pre- 
paring the  coffee  in  the  morning,  and  we  were  sitting  cozily  round 
the  fire,  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  not  having  found  a  single  fl^a 
since  leaving  Yeni-Ghieul.  ^'  Fleas !"  said  Halil,  "  fleas  must  feed, 
and  they  could  get  nothing  to  eat  up  here !'' 

We  returned  to  Kutayah  by  the  route  we  had  pursued  in  coming. 
The  Bishop  was  overjoyed  to  see  us  alive  and  back  again.  The 
Tchelebee  told  him  that,  with  our  guns  and  pistols,  we  might  have 
conquered  and  occupied  the  country  which  had  been  described  as  so 
terrible. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  weather  cleared  up,  we  climbed 
up  to  the  old  castle,  and  spent  an  hour  or  two,  not  unpleasantly, 
among  its  ruins.  The  situation  is  splendid.  Though  it  does  not  so 
appear  from  the  plain  below,  the  lofty  castle-hill  is  entirely  detached 
from  the  wooded  mountain  :  a  deep  ravine  of  good  breadth  runs 
everywhere  between  them.  On  the  side  of  the  castle  the  cliffs  are 
tremendously  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpendicular.  Walls,  with 
battlements  and  massy  towers,  run  along  the  edges  of  these  cliffs, 
and  there  is  one  low  circular  archway  and  gate  leading  out  to  the 
cliffs  and  to  a  curious  zig-zag  pathway  which  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine.  The  hill-top,  within  these  walls,  is  a  broad  long  flat, 
whereon  are  the  rent  walls  and  parts  of  the  arched,  shattered  roofs 
of  immense  apartments,  chambers,  and  galleries.  Thence  the  hill 
has  a  long  steep  descent  to  the  town,  to  the  very  edge  of  which  it  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  ruins,  towers  having  stood  within  towers, 
citadels  within  citadels,  and  each  and  all  having  walls  of  tremendous 
thickness.     The  number  of  towers  in  the  outer  walls  must  have  been 
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prodigious.  These  were  most  perfect  on  the  western  side,  being  that 
which  we  had  seen  in  approaching  the  city  from  Kukoort.  The 
works  there  are  nearly  all  towers — square  towers,  round  towers, 
barrel-shaped  towers,  sexagonal  towers,  and  octagonal,  but  still  towers, 
declining  one  below  another  according  to  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill, 
but  all  huddled  close  together  with  hardly  any  wall  or  curtain  between 
them,  in  a  way  I  had  never  seen  before.  Upon  this  side  we  counted 
four  and  twenty  towers,  and  two  or  three,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle- 
hill,  were  down.  The  barrel-shaped  towers,  bulging  out  in  the 
middle,  are  very  curious ;  they  stand  on  the  hill-top  or  near  to  that 
level  platform.  The  entire  area  of  the  castle  is  so  vast  that  you 
might  place  six  Edinburgh  castles  within  it  and  have  room  to  spare. 
A  number  of  modern  Turkish  houses  and  two  little  mosques  stand, 
high  up,  among  the  ruins,  some  of  the  houses  being  built  up  against 
the  shattered  walls,  or  in  the  angle  of  two  walls,  standing  upon  tall 
wooden  pillars,  or  stems  of  trees  with  the  bark  still  on  them — this 
being  a  favorite  mode  of  building  among  the  Turks  wherever  ruins 
exist  near  a  town.  In  the  composition  of  these  immense  defensive 
works,  brick  is  a  greater  ingredient  than  stone.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  bricks  are  ancient  Roman,  flat,  beautifully  made  and 
baked,  and  harder  and  much  less  perishable  than  most  stones.  Some 
of  the  work  appeared  to  be  Roman  of  the  good  time ;  but  more  fre- 
quently more  modern  hands  had  wrought  with  ancient  materials. 
Some  fortress  had  no  doubt  existed  on  these  heights  long  before  the 
Roman  conquest,  and  even  antecedently  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Greeks.  The  greater  part  of  what  now  remains  must 
have  been  built  by  the  Emperors  of  the  East  before  their  wealth, 
and  power,  and  boldness  of  conception  were  gone  from  them,  and 
have  been  repaired  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  when  the 
Empire,  overrun  or  threatened  by  the  Turkish  hordes,  was  hastening 
to  decay,  when  its  eiFeminate  rulers  sought  the  aid  of  the  Pisans  and 
Grenoese  alternately,  and  enterprising  and  ingenious  Italians  erected, 
works  which  the  degenerate,  barbarized  Greeks  could  no  longer 
execute.  A  good  deal  of  the  work  on  this  Asiatic  hill  seemed  to 
me  to  be  Italian — the  workmanship  like  that  traced  in  old  castles 
and  towers  in  the  Genoese  and  Pisan  territories,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  An  inscription  in  the  lower  castle,  surmounted  by  the 
arms  of  the  Genoese  republic,  intimates  that  subjects  of  that  state 
had  been  engaged  here.  The  towers  "  by  war  or  tempest  bent," 
the  battlemented  walls,  the  dark  passages,  the  winding  galleries,  the 
low,  dark  arches  of  the  castle  of  Kutayah  had  in  them  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  romantic. 

They  led  us  to  a  bastion  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  castle,  wherein 
were  two  brass  culverins  of  curious  shape  and  prodigious  length : 
the  bore  would  scarcely  admit  a  four-pounder  ball ;  but  the  pieces 
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were  nearly  twenty  feet  long :  they  lay  on  the  ground,  with  their 
innocent  muzzles  pointing  through  a  wide  embrasure  towards  the 
lofty  wooded  mountain,  having  no  carriages  near  them,  nor  any 
signs  of  ever  having  had  such  things.  If  there  were  other  gunS 
within  the  old  fortifications  (which  I  much  doubt),  they  were  con- 
cealed. 

Sitting  under  the  ponderous  walls  of  one  of  the  loftiest  towers, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  broad  plain  and  the  city  of  Kutayah, 
where  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  his  Arabo-Egyptian  army  were  compelled, 
by  the  protecting  movement  of  the  Kussians  upon  Constantinople, 
and  by  the  threats  of  the  diplomacy  of  all  Europe,  to  halt,  and 
there  to  suspend  their  victorious  match  in  1833,  I  could  not  avoid 
reflecting  on  the  serious  trouble  that  might  have  been  given  to  that 
army  if  the  upper  part  of  these  works  had  been  occupied  by  a  few 
hundred  patriotic,  resolute  men,  with  only  their  muskets  and  a  few 
pieces  of  artillery.  Some  of  the  massy  towers  up  there  are  still  very 
perfect,  having  on  them  their  domed  roofs,  which  would  not  be 
affected  by  ball  or  bomb.  The  place  is  commanded  by  the  lofty 
wooded  mountain  beyond  the  ravine,  but  great  would  have  been  the 
toil  and  long  the  delay  before  Ibrahim  could  have  got  any  guns  in 
battery  on  the  rough  precipitous  sides  of  that  mountain ;  and  then, 
with  such  firing  as  the  Egyptian,  it  would  have  been  still  longer  ere 
any  impression  could  be  made  on  these  immense  walls.  But  I  was 
speculating  upon  that  which  had  never  entered  into  the  heads  of 
any  of  the  subjects  of  Sultan  Mahmoud.  Their  patriotism  was  gone 
even  then,  and  the  last  shadow  of  it  has  departed  since.  All  spirit 
had  been  crushed  out  of  them  by  oppression,  wrongs,  and  poverty. 
Not  a  remnant  of  the  Osmanlee  pride  was  left ;  they  could  contem- 
plate without  the  slightest  emotion  the  conquest  of  their  country  by 
a  revolted  vassal  of  their  Padishah,  and  by  the  descendants  of  people 
whom  the  Osmanlees  had  conquered  long  ago,  an4  had  always'  con- 
sidered as  being  immeasurably  their  inferiors,  ^hey  were  in  that 
deplorable  state  when  men  expect  that  every  change  may  be  for  the 
better.  In  their  crass  ignorance,  they  did  not  know  that  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  was  a  crueller  oppressor  than  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  that, 
badly  off  as  they  were,  the  people  of  Egypt  and  Syria  whom  he 
ruled  were  in  still  worse  condition.  The  dormant  spirit  of  fanaticism 
could  not  be  awakened  to  supply  the  vacant  place  of  patriotism,  for 
the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  were  Mussulmen  like  themselves,  and  were 
much  more  observant  of  their  religion.  Five  times  in  the  day  and 
night  the  Muezzin  in  Ibrahim's  camp  on  the  plain  sent  up  the  cry, 
"  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  Prophet  V  Why 
fight  these  men  ?  And  for  what  ?  These  Mussulmen  would  not 
defile  their  mosques  or  insult  their  women.  And  where  was  am- 
munition ? — ^where  a  supply  of  provisions  ? — where  a  reliable  com- 
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mander,  if  they  had  been  ever  so  well  disposed  to  make  a  stand  and 
fight?  Ibrahim  was  a  savage,  but  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  of 
a  soldier;  he  maintained  excellent  discipline  in  his  army,  and  upon 
occasion  he  could  be  affable,  accessible,  kind,  and  generous.  At 
Kutayah,  we  heard  that  the  people  had  rather  benefited  than  lost  by 
his  visit,  that  his  army  paid  for  whatever  it  took,  that  the  soldiers 
committed  no  excesses.  We  were  told  the  same  at  Hadji-keui,  at 
Kukoort,  and  other  villages. 

^'  The  people  of  Ibrahim,^^  said  the  villagers,  ^^  did  us  nothing  but 
good.  Those  who  did  us  harm  were  the  Arnaouts,  who  came  over 
in  swarms  from  Europe  to  fight  for  the  Padishah  against  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt.  These  horrible  Arnaouts,  though  passing  for  Mussulmen 
like  ourselves,  plundered  us  and  beat  us  without  mercy.  Higher  up 
the  country,  they  ravaged  whole  towns  and  butchered  many  quiet 
Osmanlees.  But  on  their  return,  when  Ibrahim  had  beaten  the 
Padishah's  army,  and  when  these  Arnaout  robbers  came  running 
back  by  small  companies — running  any  way  to  get  on  the  faster — 
they  paid  for  it !  The  people  they  had  injured  in  their  strength 
fell  upon  them  in  their  weakness :  thousands  of  them  perished ;  the 
jackals  got  their  bodies  and  Dgehennum  their  souls.'' 

Tchelebee  John  and  others  had  related  to  us  at  Brusa  many  tales 
about  these  Albanians,  and  their  excesses  and  cruelties  on  their  ad- 
vance into  Asia,  and  their  humiliation  on  the  retreat.  In  ascending 
the  plain  of  Brusa,  they  went  marauding  about  the  villages  and 
committing  atrocities.  John  said  that  on  their  return  they  generally 
came  hurrying  along  in  small  parties ;  that  the  villagers  often  made 
a  battue  and  shot  them  as  if  they  had  been  game,  first  recalling  to 
their  recollection  how  they  had  behaved  on  their  advance;  that 
many  who  came  hobbling  by  Hadji  Haivat  were  dreadfully  frost- 
bitten, having  been  obliged  to  sleep  out  in  the  snow  on  the  mount- 
ains .in  the  interior,  where  very  many  of  them  had  perished.  Others 
were  so  reduced  by  famine  that  they  could  scarcely  crawl ;  others 
bore  deep  festering  wounds  inflicted,  not  by  the  Arabs  and  Egyp- 
tians, whom  few  of  them  had  ever  seen,  but  by  the  Osmanlees — 
their  fellow-subjects.  There  were  no  historians  or  writing  men  on 
either  side ;  if  there  had  been  such,  the  horrors  of  this  retreat,  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  through  a  mountainous  and  almost  uninhabited 
country,  might  have  been  made  to  figure  among  the  most  memora- 
ble military  disasters,  such  as  the  retiring  of  the  French  from  Mos- 
cow, and  our  own  wretched  retreat  from  Oabul.  On  the  side  of  the 
Sultan,  the  battle  of  Ned  jib  was  followed  by  as  perfect  a  debacle  as 
was  ever  known  in  war :  irregulars  or  regulars,  none  rallied  or 
attempted  to  make  a  stand,  although  Ibrahim  had  to  find  his  way 
through  a  long  succession  of  deep  gorges  and  most  difiicult  mount- 
ain passes:    there  was  no  heart  in  anybody;  no  proper  supplies 
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anywhere.  The  scanty  population  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the 
Albanians,  and  cared  not  whether  Ibrahim  came  on  or  not. 

Turks — ^Osmanlccs  of  some  rank  and  condition — were  heard  to 
boast  at  Kutayah,  Brusa,  and  elsewhere,  not  of  the  valor  with  which 
they  had  fought  the  invaders  of  their  country,  but  of  the  agility  with 
which  they  had  run  away,  or  of  the  cunning  by  which  they  had  avoided 
being  ever  put  in  any  danger.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Bosphorus,  Ibrahim  Pasha  sent  down  a  handful  of  men  with  two 
or  three  officers  to  Brusa ;  this  handful  of  men  passed  through  the 
difficult  country  which  I  have  described,  not  only  without  having  a 
musket  fired  at  them,  but  with  the  friendly  greeting  of  the  poor  vil- 
lagers ;  and  to  this  handful  of  men  the  great  city  of  Brusa  offered  a 
surrender.  As  far  as  the  people  are  concerned,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  what  Ibrahim  did  thertj  his  successor  might  do  now;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  even  a  Russian  army,  preserving  good  discipline  and 
carefully  abstaining  from  any  insults  to  the  women  (from  the  decay 
of  religious  feeling  the  mosque  is  secondary  to  the  harem),  would 
encounter,  in  any  of  the  parts  of  Asiatic  or  European  Turkey  we 
visited,  the  slightest  resistance  from  the  Mussulman  population. 
And  in  these  regions  the  Greeks  would  join  the  Muscovites  almost 
to  a  man.      -^ 

Achmet  Pasha  sent  a  kind  message  through  the  doctor :  if  we  would 
stay  two  or  three  days  and  the  weather  should  be  fine,  he  would  have 
out  his  troops  in  the  plain  to  let  us  see  how  they  performed.  But 
we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  take  our  departure  for  Billijik  and 
Nicaea ;  and  as  I  then  expected  Sir  Stratford  Canning  would  be  re- 
turned by  the  end  of  October,  I  thought  it  would  be  conducive  to 
some  projects  I  entertained  to  be  back  at  Constantinople  early  in  No- 
vember. I  therefore  sent  my  thanks  to  the  Pasha,  with  an  assurance 
that  we  should  long  remember  his  kindness. 

The  next  day  was  a  Sunday.  "We  were  awakened  long  before  day- 
light by  a  rattling,  clattering  noise.  The  Greek  church  was  close  to 
the  house,  and  the  noise  proceeded  from  a  priest  beating  upon  a  hard 
sonorous  board,  which  served  instead  of  a  bell  (odious  to,  and  pro- 
hibited by  the  Turks),  to  summon  the  people  to  worship.  When  the 
noise  ceased,  we  went  to  sleep  agam,  and  as  it  was  a  raw  morning,  as 
we  had  not  gone  to  bed  at  a  very  early  hour,  and  as  the  Bishop's 
beds  were  so  very  warm  and  comfortable,  we  did  not  rise  until  nearly 
eight  o'clock.  By  this  time  the  church  service  was  over,  but  we  could 
Bee  nothing  of  our  friend  the  Bishop.  Going  down  to  look,  we  found 
him  in  a  small  room  opposite  to  the  church  door,  which  was  still  open, 
and  separated  from  the  church  only  by  a  narrow  court-yard :  he  was 
very  busy,  his  countenance  wore  a  serious  eagerness — he  was  re- 
ceiving money  and  cautiously  counting  it  j  and  about  a  dozen  Greeks, 
crowded  in  that  little  room,  were  waiting  to  pay  some  contribution 
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or  otlier;  or  to  present  an  excuse  for  being  unprovided  with  the  where- 
withal.    The  lleverend  Father,  who  had  just  stepped  from  the  church 
and  the  performance  of  the  religious  service  to  sit  at  this  receipt  of 
customs,  was  dressed  in  pontificalibus,  wearing  round  his  neck  his 
large  gilt  Grreek  cross,  having  on  his  right  hand  his  episcopal  ring, 
and  by  his  side  his  episcopal  crosier  mounted  with  silver.     The  con- 
trast between,  or  rather  the  commingling  of,  the  spiritual  and  the 
worldly,  the  things  of  heaven  and  the  things  of  earth,  the  bright  em- 
blems of  salvation  and  the  paltry,  dirty,  tiny  pieces  of  mixed  metal 
that  are  made  to  pass  for  money  in  this  country,  might  have  excited 
the  merriment  of  a  cynic.     I  knew  the  little  spirituality  that  exists  in 
this  degraded  church ;  I  had  witnessed  similar  scenes  and  on  the 
same  holy  day  before  now ;  but  the  present  exhibition  saddened  me. 
I  observed  this  difference  in  the  demeanor  of  those  who  had  money 
and  those  who  had  none ;  the  first  merely  stooped  before  the  Bishop, 
kissed  his  hand,  and  made  as  if  they  kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
then  clinking  down  their  coin  on  a  very  low  table ;  the  moneyless 
threw  themselves  at  the  Bishop's  feet,  kissed  both  hands  and  both 
papoushes,  and  then,  slowly  rising,  with  their  hands  crossed  before 
them  and  their  heads  bent,  they  tendered  their  excuses.     The  Bishop 
knit  his  brows  and  talked  loudly  and  angrily  at  them  through  the 
nose ;  but  his  speeches  were  short  and  mild  compared  with  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  by  a  black  old  priest  and  a  dirty  old  tchorbajee  who 
gat  at  his  left  hand.     All  this  eloquence  was  in  Turkish,  the  Christian 
Greeks  of  Kutayah  speaking  and  understanding  no  other  language. 
In  many  places,  even  less  distant  from  the  coast,  the  Greeks  have 
entirely  lost  the  idiom  of  their  forefathers ;  yet  at  Iconium,  which  is 
so  much  farther  in  the  interior,  they  still  speak  Greek,  and  a  lan- 
guage more  like  the  ancient  than  is  the  Romaic  spoken  at  Constanti- 
nople.    Some  of  the  defaulters,  being  harshly  rated,  went  out  to  the 
portico  of  the  church,  where  other  Greeks  were  counting  money,  and 
borrowed  a  few  pieces ;  but  the  rest,  who  could  not  or  would  not 
borrow,  were  dismissed  with  angry  words  and  with  threats  of  the 
prison  if  they  did  not  pay  soon.     A  Turk  was  sometimes  in  the  room 
of  accounts  and  sometimes  at  the  portico,  but  whether  he  received 
any  portion  of  the  money  paid  to  the  Bishop  or  was  there  to  settle 
private  accounts  we  did  not  ascertain.     As  we  were  walking  back  to 
the  dwelling-house,  the  Bishop  gave  notice  that  there  were  no  candles 
for  the  church  service.     "  Religion  is  going  out  at  Kutayah,"  said 
he,  "  there  are  no  candles  V'     And  he  ascended  the  staircase  of  the 
house  repeating  "  candles !  candles !  candles  I"     It   appeared  as  if 
the  Sabbath  morning,  which  brought  all  the  Greeks  to  church,  was 
the  season  chosen  for  the  settlement  of  all  accounts,  and  that  the 
places  for  such  settlement  were  the  church  portico,  the  little  room 
close  by,  or  the  Bishop's  apartments.     We  were  scarcely  seated  in 
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the  house  when  a  number  of  men  came  in,  talking  very  earnestly 
about  grushes. 

Doctor  Bozzi  estimated  the  entire  population  of  Kutayah  at  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000;  the  Bishop  at  much  less.  A  good  deal 
of  the  town  runs  up  into  ravines,  and  is  not  seen  by  the  traveller 
who  passes  along  the  plain,  or  merely  goes  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  town.  The  Armenians  were  rather  more  numerous  than  the 
Greeks,  counting  between  300  and  400  houses.  We  saw  no  Jews 
except  two  or  three  who  appeared  to  be  travellers.  All  classes  wore 
the  livery  of  poverty.  By  imperial  mandate,  dated  two  or  three 
years  ago,  every  city  and  town  in  the  empire  was  to  possess  an  or- 
ganized Turkish  school — a  good  school,  wherein  other  things  were 
to  be  taught  besides  the  reading  or  rote  recitation  of  the  Koran — 
and  encouragement  was  held  out  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  com- 
munities to  erect  schools  of  their  own.  The  Constantinople  journal- 
ists had  treated  this,  project  as  a  fait  accompli,  and  had  challenged 
for  it  the  admiration  of  Europe.  From  what  we  heard  and  from 
what  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  in  the  provinces,  the  project  remains 
a  project  still,  and  the  mandate  is  forgotten  or  despised.  At  Kuta- 
yah, nothing  of  the  sort  had  been  done  or  even  begun  by  the  Turks. 
At  Brusa,  they  had  built  up  a  school-house;  but,  owing  to  a  mise- 
rable deficiency  of  4000  piastres,  the  building  remained  incomplete 
and  useless,  and  was  likely  to  continue  long  in  that  state.  The 
Greeks  of  Kutayah  had  recently  spent  17,000  piastres  of  their  own 
in  building  a  commodious  school-house  for  children  of  both  sexes. 
The  building  stood  close  by  the  Bishop's  habitation,  and  was  finished; 
but  no  use  was  made  of  it.  Asking  why,  we  were  told  that  Turkish 
jealousy  had  prevented  its  being  opened  as  a  place  of  instruction ; 
that  the  governor,  in  spite  of  the  Sultan's  liberal  orders  about  general 
education,  had  sternly  prohibited  it.  In  this  country  one  never  be- 
lieves a  first  story.  We  asked  again  and  again,  and  the  result  of 
these  further  inquiries  was  this ;  the  Turks  of  the  place  had  no  great 
affection  for  the  Greek  school ;  but  what  really  prevented  its  being 
opened  was  a  mad  jealousy  and  feud  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who  could  neither  agree  in  the  choice  of  masters,  nor  in  any  other 
particular.  There  was  of  course  a  standing  feud  and  an  irrecon- 
cilable hatred  between  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  They  would  not 
consider  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  same  oppressed  Christian 
family. 

Uneducated,  or  cabbage-headed  as  the  Mussulmen  of  Kutayah 
might  be,  they  were  quiet  and  orderly,  and  to  us  civil  and  obliging. 
I  should  think  all  the  Turks  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  might  be  as 
easily  governed,  by  an  enlightened  European  power,  as  our  Hindoo 
or  Mussulman  subjects  in  India.  I  believe  that  their  affections 
would  be  conciliated  and  their  reverence  obtained  by  a  display  of 
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that  justice,  impartiality,  and  probity  with  which  they  are  wholly 
unacquainted  in  their  rulers. 

Having  deposited  our  donation  for  the  church — which,  I  hope,  set 
the  Episcopal  mind  at  rest  about  candles — having  backshished  the 
servants  and  the  priests  to  whose  house  we  had  first  gone,  and  two 
priests  who  had  performed  menial  oflSces  for  us,  and  a  number  of 
poor  hungry-looking  people  who  were  wishing  that  our  journey  might 
be  safe,  we  took  our  departure  from  the  Episcopal  palace  at  10.80 
A.  M.  The  Bishop,  who  was  desolated  at  our  going,  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, sincerely  sad  (for  he  loved  company  and  would  not  get  any 
more  in  a  hurry),  insisted  upon  seeing  us  out"  of  the  town,  and  fairly 
on  our  road.  Such  a  procession  ought  to  be  seen  or  painted !  Halil 
and  two  of  our  miserable  horses  opened  it,  and  a  blue-turbaned 
Greek,  leading  the  two  other  hacks,  followed  Halil;  then  marched 
two  old  priests  with  beards  to  their  girdles,  and  after  the  priests  I 
marched  at  the  Bishop's  right  hand,  the  Bishop  being  still  dressed 
in  pontificalibus,  as  he  had  come  out  of  the  church,  and  carrying  his 
silver-mounted  crosier;  Charles  and  the  Tchelebee  followed  on  our 
footsteps,  with  as  much  gravity  as  they  could  command,  and  after 
them  came  a  long  train  of  priests  and  tchorbkjees,  girls  and  boys. 
In  this  order  we  marched  through  some  narrow  dirty  streets,  where 
everybody  was  at  a  door  or  a  window  to  look  upon  us;  and  down  a 
steep  hill,  where  there  was  a  stone  causeway  in  the  midst,  and  on 
either  side  a  deposit  of  mud  and  filth.  At  the  edge  of  a  Turkish 
cemetery,  a  little  beyond  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town 
stands,  we  exchanged  farewell  salutations,  the  Bishop  and  I  mixing 
arms  and  beards  in  the  tenderest  manner.  A  longj-bearded  priest 
held  my  stirrup  while  I  mounted.  Speaking  in  Greek,  which  was 
unintelligible  to  the  people,  the  Bishop  said  :  "Do  not  forget  to  tell 
them  at  Constantinople  that  this  climate  is  killing  me;  that  I  am  all 
but  dead  !"  So  saying,  and  waving  his  crosier  in  the  air  as  if  to  give 
us  his  parting  benediction,  he  strode  up  the  steep  hill  with  a  quick 
elastic  step ;  and  we,  flogging  our  horses  into  motion,  pursued  our 
solitary  way. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


In  crossing  the  plain  of  Kutayah,  we  took  a  northerly  course,  de- 
clining a  little  to  the  east.  At  1  P.  M.,  we  entered  a  wild  volcanic 
chasm.  Em,erging  from  this,  we  soon  came  to  the  edge  of  a  very 
steep  hill,  and  descending  this  hill  we  came  upon  a  beautiful  fertile 
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valley,  with  another  stream  in  it,  but  without  a  human  habitation  or 
any  of  the  cheering  traces  of  cultivation.  At  3.15  P.  M.,  we  stopped 
at  a  rude  Turkish  village  called  Sirisoen,  if  the  name  of  village  can 
be  given  to  a  small  collection  of  log  huts.  At  a  little  distance,  I 
took  these  dwellings  for  rocks.  They  were  made  in  the  rudest  man- 
ner; the  roofs  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  walls,  only  covered 
over  with  earth  on  which  the  green  grass  was  growing.  Not  a  nail, 
not  a  small  piece  of  iron  was  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  them :  except 
the  axes  which  had  cut  down  the  trees  in  the  neighboring  forest,  and 
had  lopped  oflF  the  branches,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  any  edged 
tool  or  anything  so  hard  as  iron  had  been  employed  in  their  con- 
struction. No  care  had  been  taken  to  cut  the  trees  into  equal 
lengths,  or  to  cut  off  the  projecting  ends,  so  that  some  of  them  pro- 
jected two  feet,  some  three  feet  and  more  beyond  the  angles  of  the 
houses,  looking  like  gigantic  combs  with  jagged,  irregular  teeth. 
Such  was  the  style  of  rustic  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  small 
hamlets  throughout  these  districts.  The  wigwams  of  most  of  the 
Red  Indians  are  regular,  artistical  edifices  compared  with  these  huts. 
The  people  here  seemed  to  be  in  want  of  everything  except  firewood. 
One  of  them,  a  melancholy-looking  but  good-natured  fellow,  volun- 
teered to  show  us  a  short  cut  to  the  village  where  we  intended  to 
pass  the  night.  He  led  us  over  some  very  rough  hills  and  through 
a  fine  forest  of  pitch-pines,  where  traces  of  deer  and  other  game  were 
most  frequent.  The  abundance  of  game  might  be  a  capital  resource 
to  the  poor  villagers ;  but  the  Turks  are  generally  very  inexpert 
sportsmen,  and  the  guns  and  the  powder  of  these  poor  fellows  are 
deplorably  bad.  It  was  one  of  John's  consolations  that,  if  a  Turk, 
with  a  Turkish  gun,  fired  at  you  from  a  few  yards'  distance,  the 
chances  were  three  out  of  four  that  he  would  miss  you ;  and  from 
what  we  saw  of  the  practice  of  the  country-people  I  should  conclude 
that  this  was  a  fair  calculation.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  we  de- 
rived considerable  comfort  from  the  reflection.  Quitting  the  pine- 
forest  and  its  soothing  murmurs — like  the  voices  of  an  inland  sea — 
we  descended  into  a  pretty  broad  plain,  considerable  patches  of  which 
had  this  year  produced  grain.  The  sun  was  setting,  and  hares  were 
scudding  about  the  unenclosed  fields  in  all  directions.  Rabbits  are 
altogether  unknown  in  this  country.  A  little  farther  on,  we  saw  a 
good  show  of  flocks  and  herds,  which  betokened  unusual  prosperity. 
At  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  on  a  slope  of  the  hills,  stood  the 
Turkish  village  of  Derd-Lailck— the  "Stork's  Valley;"  and  there 
we  dismounted  at  5.30  P.  M.  This  was  a  stately  place  compared 
with  Sirisoen,  but  was  yet  very,  very  poor.  The  flocks  and  herds 
did  not  belong  to  the  villagers,  but  to  some  thriving  Yerooks.  The 
Od^bashi  brought  us  some  boiled  wheat  and  yaourt,  having  nothing 
more  to  bring. 
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In  places  so  poor^  none  but  Turks  would  think  of  bestowing  gra- 
tuitous lodging  and  entertainment  on  travellers.  Yet  here  there  were 
two  Odas;  and  in  places  far  more  miserable  we  never  failed  to  find 
one  Oda — that  is,  if  the  village  or  hamlet  were  Turkish. 

When  a  devout  Turk  finds  his  substance  increase,  or  fancies  that 
he  is  growing  prosperous,  he  reminds  himself  of  the  injunctions  of 
the  Prophet,  and  of  the  blessings  promised  hereafter  by  the  Koran 
to  such  as  exercise  charity  and  hospitality,  and  he  takes  the  resolu- 
tion of  setting  up  an  Oda.  If  he  continue  prosperous,  the  poor^ 
wayfarer  shares  in  his  prosperity;  if  he  become  poorer,  the  stranger 
must  take  what  he  can  aiFord  to  give.  I  apprehend  that,  with  the 
decay  of  the  religious  sentiment  (some  proofs  of  which  we  saw  daily), 
these  primitive  and  touching  usages  will  disappear.  Bad  as  his  reli- 
gion was,  the  Turk  was  a  better  man  with  it  than  he  will  be  without 
it.  The  Turk  was  no  idolater;  but  better  the  worst  idolatry  that 
ever  existed  than  no  faith  at  all !  If  these  reformers,  who  are  up- 
rooting the  faith  established,  had  in  contemplation  to  substitute  a 
purer  one,  there  would  be  hope  and  promise  for  the  future;  but  such 
a  notion  certainly  seems  to  form  no  part  of  their  system,  and  the 
man  that  should  attempt  to  convert  a  Mussulman  to  Christianity 
would  still  do  it  at  the  great  peril  of  his  life. 

Our  guide  from  Sirisoen  returned  rich  and  rejoicing  to  his  village 
with  thirteenpence  in  his  pocket;  and  at  7  A.  M.  we  bestrode  our 
steeds  and  quitted  Dere-Lailek.  At  8.15,  we  passed  a  little  place 
named  Uren-keui,  or  the  "  Spinning  Village."  Shortly  after  this, 
we  were  engaged  in  pine-wooded  ascents  and  descents — parts  of  a 
haunted  forest — and  had  fine  bold  rocks  flanking  us  on  the  right. 
Here  the  road  or  path  was  comparatively  good.  Kugged  as  it  was, 
the  arubas  or  four-wheeled  carts  of  the  country  travelled  over  it;  but 
they  travel  where  no  European  would  ever  think  of  driving  a  wheeled 
carriage.  After  our  descent  from  the  forest,  we  crossed  some  lower 
ridges  and  two  or  three  long,  narrow,  winding  valleys,  watered  by 
streamlets  and  brightly  green.  In  the  broadest  of  these  silent  dells, 
we  saw  a  fine  herd  of  cows  belonging  to  Yerooks,  whose  tents  were 
concealed  from  us;  and  in  another  valley  we  halted  for  a  few  minutes 
by  the  side  of  a  lone  Yerook  cemetery.  One  of  the  pastoral  tribes 
had  frequented  these  verdant  hollows  for  many  generations;  and 
such  of  them  as  died  while  they  were  encamped  hereabout  were 
buried  in  this  cemetery,  and  had  rough,  unshapened  stones,  without 
inscriptions,  to  mark  where  they  lay.  In  the  course  of  our  journeys,, 
we  passed  a  good  many  of  these  lonely  homes  of  the  dead.  A  ceme- 
tery in  a  solitary  place  is  not  always  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  that  some 
town  or  village  must  have  once  stood  near  it ;  frequently  it  only 
denotes  that  there  have  been  tents  in  its  neighborhood,  and  that  the 
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country  has  been  inhabited^  during  a  part  of  the  year,  by  some  pas- 
toral tribe. 

At  11  A.  M.,  we  came  down  upon  the  broad  open  plain  of  Boseuk. 
A  hillside  on  our  right,  and  close  to  the  road,  was  covered  with 
broken  columns,  architraves,  and  other  ancient  fragments.  Here 
must  have  stood  a  town  or  station.  Little  more  could  be  discovered ; 
but,  judging  from  the  fragments,  I  conjectured  that  none  of  the 
buildings  had  been  of  a  classical  or  even  a  very  ancient  date.  The 
road  along  the  plain  was  level,  smooth,  and  hard.  It  was  a  treat, 
after  the  horrible  tracks  we  had  been  so  long  travelling  upon.  We 
halted  half  an  hour  while  I  took  a  distant  view  of  the  town  of  Boseuk, 
which  has  one  green  mound  or  small  tumulus  immediately  in  front 
of  it,  and  bare,  lofty  mountains,  with  magnificent  precipices  and 
curious  chasms  and  rents  and  caves,  just  behind  it.  "We  rode  be- 
tween some  extensive  corn  fields,  and  at  12.15  P.  M.  alighted  at  a 
Greek  coffee-house  in  Boseuk,  near  to  a  spacious  mosque.  The 
streets  were  filthy  drains  or  stagnant  pools  d  V ordinaire;  the  houses, 
which  seemed  all  falling  to  bits,  were  said  to  amount  in  number  to 
about  200,  including  some  hovels  not  a  bit  better  than  those  we  had 
left  at  Sirisoen.  It  was  quite  evident,  not  only  that  the  place  had 
once  been  much  larger,  but  also  that  recently  it  had  been  larger  than 
it  now  was.  These  recent  ruins — these  signs  of  a  decay  and  a  depo- 
pulation which  must  have  taken  place  (in  many  instances)  within  the 
last  few  years,  is  perhaps  the  saddest  sign  of  all !  It  frequently 
came  under  our  notice,  as  well  down  bplow  as  up  the  country.  But 
the  Greeks  formed  a  good  part  of  the  population  of  Boseuk,  or,  as 
they  call  it,  Bosi ;  and  there  was,  consequently,  more  life  and  activity 
in  the  town,  and  a  somewhat  better  cultivation  in  the  fields.  We 
presently  found  that  we  were  approaching  the  borders  of  civilization, 
for  my  son's  riding-whip  was  stolen  at  the  cafe.  The  Greek  cafejee 
very  solemnly  swore  that  he  and  his  people  wei^e  innocent.  We 
rather  suspected  a  party  of  travellers — Greeks  and  Armenians — who 
set  off  very  soon  after  our  arrival,  and  while  we  were  looking  at  the 
mosque. 

We  re-mounted  at  1.20  P.  M.,  riding  to  the  N.  W.,  under  the 
mountains  which  back  Boseuk.  We  saw  some  Greeks  ploughing 
in  the  fields,  and  Turks  driving  several  arubas  along  the  road  chiefly 
laden  with  firewood.  We  had  soon,  on  the  left  of  us,  a  bold  open- 
ing in  the  mountains  and  a  wooded  verdant  valley,  through  which 
that  beautiful  stream  the  Kara  Sou  came  racing  down  nearly  to  the 
roadside.  Along  this  river  the  verdure  (on  the  18th  of  October) 
was  most  rich,  the  sun  was  warm,  and  the  banks  of  the  stream  were 
sprinkled  with  cattle.  At  2.15  P.  M.,  we  left  the  fair  plain  of 
Boseuk  behind  us,  and  entered  the  charming,  the  enchanting  mount- 
ain-pass of  Kara-der6  or   "Black  Valley."     All  Tuikish  names 
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seem  to  be  given  on  the  lucus  ci  non  lucendo  principle.  We  found 
their  blacks  all  whites  and  their  whites  all  blacks.  The  Kara  Sou 
went  along  with  us  into  the  valley :  we  did  not  part  company  for 
twenty  good  hours.  It  was  not  Kara  in  the  Turkish  sense,  but 
Cava  in  the  Italian  meaning — "  Chiare,  fresche  e  dolci  acque  V  At 
3  P.  M.,  we  made  a  short  halt  at  a  picturesque  Turkish  cafe  and 
guard-house,  where  the  old  Bashi  or  head  of  the  guard  and  his  few 
tufekjees  gave  us  some  refreshing  excellently  made  coffee,  and  were 
uncommonly  courteous.  The  scenery  hereabout  reminded  me  of 
parts  of  Dovedale  :  it  was  exquisite — it  was  all  beauty ;  the  sublime 
was  to  break  upon  us  higher  up  this  long  pass.  A  little  beyond  the 
guard-house  the  river  set  in  motion  two  small  saw-mills,  which  sawed 
very  small  and  bad  planks,  but  which  did  their  work  musically  and 
looked  most  picturesquely.  As  we  went  along  the  valley,  still  keep- 
ing on  a  level  with  the  stream,  or  rising  only  a  few  feet  above  it, 
the  mountains  grew  in  height  and  showed  out  gray  rocks  and  pre- 
cipices among  or  over  the  green  wooded  hills. 

At  4.15  P.  M.,  dismounted  at  the  picturesque  Turkish  village  of 
Kara-keui,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  lying  a  little  beyond  a 
bridge,  in  a  hollow  left  by  the  mountains — a  sloping  green  recess, 
among  trees  and  rocks,  such  as  occur  rather  frequently  in  the  pass. 
Here  we  had  a  melancholy  sight  in  a  drove  of  poor  peasants  who 
had  deserted  from  the  army  and  who  were  chained  by  the  neck. 
There  were  nineteen  of  them,  and  only  two  tufekjees  to  guard  them. 
Chained  though  they  were,  we  wondered  that  they  did  not  try  to 
€scape  again,  the  escort  being  so  weak  and  badly  armed ;  but  they 
looked  like  men  resigned  to  kumet — like  men  who  felt  that,  if  it  was 
their  destiny  to  run  away,  so  was  it  their  destiny  to  be  caught ;  and 
on  the  failure  of  one  experiment  your  poor  Turk  will  not  often  try 
the  same  agaiu.  They  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Iconium, 
their  native  place,  to  which  they  had  fled.  A  matron  of  the  village, 
seeing  them  in  chains,  said  with  a  bitterness  that  came  from  the 
soul,  "  What  mother  would  now  have  male  children  T'  All  the 
women  seemed  deeply  to  commiserate  the  fate  of  the  deserters ;  the 
men  were  afraid  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  the  tufekjees.  The 
sight  of  the  unlucky  deserters  must  have  awakened  feelings  not  very 
favorable  to  the  government  or  regular  army  in  every  Mussulman 
town  or  village  through  which  they  passed  on  their  long  journey. 
Osmanlees  chained  by  the  neck  like  beasts — free  Osmanlees  driven 
along  the  road  like  slaves  for  the  market — the  spectacle  must  have 
been  revolting,  exasperating,  horrible !  We  found  at  Kara-keui 
other  proofs  that  we  were  getting  back  to  civilization :  our  Oda- 
bashi  was  cautious,  circumspect,  and  uncommunicative,  and,  Mus- 
sulman though  he  was,  he  tried  to  cheat  our  Tchelebee  in  the  price 
of  barley  for  the  horses.  The  other  Turks  of  the  village,  instead  of 
VOL.  I. — 17 
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flocking  round  us,  stood  aloof.  We  were  not,  however,  robbed  of 
anything,  for  there  were  no  Armenians  here,  and  of  Greeks  only 
one.  This  Greek — a  mason  or  tiler — had  just  finished  roofing  in  a 
Mussulman's  house,  and,  according  to  ancient  usage,  the  Mussul- 
man's friends  had  been  giving  him  money,  and  from  the  house-top 
he  was  proclaiming  their  munificence  to  the  world  in  a  stentorian 
voice  which  made  the  impending  rocks  ring  again.  Altogether  he 
might  possibly  have  gotten  one  shilling  sterling.  But  now  the 
Greek  was  quiet,  and  the  Imaum  of  the  village  ascended  the  minaret 
to  proclaim  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  the  dogma  of  Mahomet- 
anism,  and  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer,  with  a  voice  louder  than 
the  Greek's.  But  no  sooner  had  the  Imaum  finished  than  the  tiler 
went  to  it  again.  "  Oh,  yes !  the  bountiful  Hadji  Mustapha  hath 
given  me  ten  paras !  May  the  name  of  Hadji  Mustapha  be  praised  ! 
Selim  Beshlik  Oglou  hath  given  unto  me  at  the  finishing  of  this 
roof  fifteen  paras !  May  the  roof  of  the  house  of  Selim  Beshlik 
Oglou  be  strong  and  sound,  and  keep  out  this  winter's  rain  !  But 
what  shall  I  say  of  Nedridden  Aghi\,  who  hath  bestowed  upon  me 
twenty  paras  ?     May  the  name  of  Nedridden  Aghh,  .  .  .  ."  &c. 

The  next  morning  we  mounted  at  5.50  A.  M.,  and  re-crossed  the 
Kara  Sou.  We  soon  crossed  it  again,  back  to  the  right  bank.  We 
continued  riding  or  climbing  on  that  side,  at  times  being  low  down, 
on  a  level  with  the  bank  (now  very  rugged),  and  at  times  high  up 
on  the  mountain  side,  where  the  path  ran  along  narrow  shelves  of 
the  rock.  Here  and  there  the  track  was  perilous.  We  were  five  or 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  stream  and  the  sharp  rocks  which  em- 
banked it ;  the  way  our  horses  were  treading  had  steep  rocks  on  one 
side  and  the  precipice  on  the  other,  and  might  measure  some  three 
feet  in  breadth :  if  a  horse  tumbled  he  could  tumble  only  over  the 
precipice.  At  one  place  we  met  a  Greek  peasant  mounted  on  a 
donkey :  he  was  obliged  to  put  into  a  hole  in  the  rock,  which  very 
fortunately  was  between  him  and  us :  we  could  not  have  given  him 
room  to  pass,  nor  could  we  have  turned  our  horses  to  go  back  to  a 
broader  space.  The  scenery  was  here  grand  ! — the  grandest  of 
rocks — the  most  precipitous  of  precipices — the  darkest  of  woods — 
and,  below,  in  the  morning  sun,  tlie  most  sparkling  and  flashing 
and  resonant  of  waters !  As  we  went  on,  the  mountains  opened, 
leaving  a  broader  valley,  and  we  came  upon  cultivation.  The  hol- 
lows and  the  slopes  over  the  Kara  Sou  were  covered  with  mulberry- 
trees.  Then  succeeded  beautiful  and  majestic  walnut-trees,  still  full 
of  leaf. 

At  S.SOj'we  re-crossed  the  river  by  an  old  staggering  bridge.  We 
ascended  a  terrible  bank,  by  a  path  fit  only  for  goats;  turned  a 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  and  caught  sight  of  the  two  tall  minarets 
of  Bash-keui.   At  9  A.  M.,  we  dismounted  in  this  village,  which,  by 
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contrast,  seemed  very  prosperous.     Some  of  tlie  houses,  of  two  or 
three  stories,  were  to  us  dl  mm  vera  magnificenza  !     While  taking 
coffee  and  a  pipe,  I  was  consoled  by  the  sight  of  a  wooden  leg.     As 
I  am  neither  Quaker  Bright  nor  a  bucolic  poet ;  as  I  believe  neither 
in  James  Silk  Buckingham  nor  in  the  Peace  Congress ;  as  I  disbe- 
lieve in  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and  do  believe  that,  so 
long  as  men  are  men,  there  will  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  (the 
rarer  the  better),  I  must  regard  with  joy  that  which  tends  to  allevi- 
ate the  sufferings  and  preserve  the  lives  of  soldiers  and  combatants. 
Moreover,  there  are  accidents  and  diseases  wherein  amputation  is 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  existence.     In  1828,  when  arms 
and  legs  had  been  knocked  to  pieces  in  the  murderous  war  in  Greece, 
and  were  then  exposed  to  Russian  bullets,  ball,  and  grape  shot,  I 
never  saw  a  wooden  leg  in  Turkey.     The  Sultanas  army  had  then  no 
surgeons  at  all :  the  wounds  were  left  to  gangrene,  and  the  men  died. 
In  1847 — in  this  tour  alone — we  must  have  seen  half  a  dozen  wooden 
legs,  of  the  true  old  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  model.     They  were  but 
wooden  arguments,  if  you  will;  yet  they  were  arguments — and  among 
the  best  we  saw — to  prove  an  advancing  civilization  among  the  Turks. 
Our  timber-toed  friend  of  Bash-keui,  who  was  very  cheerful  and 
enjoying  his  tchibouque,  had  been  a  soldier,  had  received  his  wound 
in  battle,  and  was  now  receiving  a  small  pension  from  the  Sultan. 
At  Bash-keui,  that  admirable  scenery  which  renders  the  pass  of  Kara- 
der^  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  threaded,  ceased,  or  began  to  fall  off; 
yet  there  was  fine  scenery  still,  and  all  the  way  on  to  Billijik.    Just 
under  the  village  of  Bash-keui,  we  went  over  again  to  the  right  bank 
of  the  shining  river,  crossing  by  a  lofty,  queer  bridge,  under  which 
women  were  washing  their  clothes,  and  laughing  and  singing.     A 
very  short  ride  along  the  right  bank  brought  us  into  the  large,  and, 
for  Turkey,  very  prosperous  village  of  Keuplu,  nearly  surrounded  by 
mulberry  groves  or  gardens.     Silk !  silk  !  silk  !     The  mulberry  leaves 
fed  the  worms,  and  the  main  subsistence  of  the  people  was  drawn 
from  the  product  of  the  silkworm.     There  was  a  large  silk  Filatura 
which  belonged  to  a  company  of  Armenians,  and  which  had  recently 
given  employment  to  a  good  number  of  hands.     In  many  of  the  pri- 
vate houses,  we  saw  the  large  wheels  for  winding  off  the  cocoons. 
There  were  other  signs  about  the  place  of  industry  and  trade,  and 
there  was  beauty  among  the  Greek  and  Armenian  women — another 
sure  sign  of  comparative  prosperity,  for  where  misery  exists  the  women 
are  hags.     Here,  too,  I  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  my  dear  friends  the 
cypresses ;  for  in  a  Turkish  cemetery  two  or  three  were  growing,  and 
though  poor  and  thin  they  were  still  cypresses.     Here,  also,  the  cli- 
mate was  again  genial — warm.     A  little  below  Keuplu,  we  crossed 
the  Kara  Sou  for  the  last  time,  and  began  to  ascend  a  steep  ridge  of 
hills,  sloping  away  to  the  southward.     The  rapid  river,  which  had 
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gladdened  our  eyes  and  cars  so  many  hours,  now  left  us,  rushing 
away  through  a  rocky  ravine  to  the  northward,  to  join  the  broad 
Sangarius  and  to  fall  with  it  into  the  stormy  Euxine.  The  sources 
of  the  Kara  Sou  (three  in  number)  are  at  the  distance  of  not  more 
than  five  hours  from  Billijik,  if  you  take  the  direct  road  across  the 
mountains  which  flank  (on  the  left)  the  Kara-der^ ;  they  spout  out 
magnificently  from  massy  rocks.  The  scene  was  described  as  emi- 
nently beautiful.  The  country  people  have  a  saying  that,  when  one 
source  fails,  the  harvest  is  sure  to  be  scanty ;  when  two  fail,  very  bad 
indeed  j  and  when  all  three,  a  total  dearth. 

At  10.45  A.  M.,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  thriving  town  of  Billijik, 
oddly  built,  part  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep,  bare,  rocky  chasm,  part  on 
the  steep  slopes,  and  part  on  the  ridges  of  hills,  the  upper  portions 
looking  as  if  they  were  going  to  slide  down  upon  the  lower,  and  only 
required  a  thrust  or  a  kick  to  begin  moving.  Had  the  roads  been  a 
little  better,  I  would  have  gone  back  to  the  plain  of  Boseuk  to  enjoy 
again  and  again  the  scenery  of  the  Kara-der^,  through  which  very 
few  European  travellers  have  ever  passed. 

Leaving  behind  us  a  dishonored  cemetery  and  a  mosque  in  ruins, 
we  plunged  into  the  ravine,  and  got  among  the  first  houses  of  Billijik, 
where  we  found  some  Turks  manufacturing  those  covers  for  divans 
or  sofas  which  are  so  common  at  Constantinople.  They  are  strong, 
and  very  durable ;  the  materials  are  coarse  silk  and  coarse  cotton ; 
the  embroidery  upon  them  is  often  pretty  and  tasteful ;  so  are  the 
fringes.  Billijik  is  famed  for  this  manufacture.  From  the  hollow 
we  ascended  the  steep  hill,  passing  through  very  narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  and  went  on  until  we  reached  level  ground,  and  a  fine,  broad, 
new  street,  running  from  the  hill-top  towards  the  open  country. 
Here,  at  11.15  A.  M.,  we  dismounted  at  a  smart  new  cafe,  opposite  two 
comfortable  looking  spick-and-span  new  khans. 

We  thought  of  taking  up  our  lodging  for  the  day  and  night  in  one 
of  the  khans,  but  our  friend,  the  French  consul  at  Brusa,  had  written 
to  M.  Garabet,  a  Catholic  Armenian  merchant  of  the  place,  and  this 
cheerful  and  hospitable  man,  who  was,  moreover,  an  old  friend  of 
.our  Tchelebee,  would  have  us  to  his  house  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at 
least.  This  house,  to  which  we  were  forthwith  conducted,  was  most 
clean  and  comfortable ;  the  projecting  windows  of  the  drawing-room 
commanded  a  curious  and  interesting  view  of  the  straggling  town, 
the  ruined  castle  and  towers,  the  mosques,  the  chasm,  the  opposite 
mountains,  and  the  bold,  bare  rocks  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
Kara-derd.  There  was  a  cheerfulness  about  the  house  and  all  in  it, 
the  like  of  which  I  had  never  seen  before  among  Armenians ;  but 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  a  Greeky  and  her  liberal-minded  husband 
was  only  an  Armenian  by  accident  of  descent.     This  general  cheer- 
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fulness  was  the  best  welcome.  Wherever  I  find  sulky  servants,  I 
suspect  my  host  to  be  a  churl  and  niggard. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  went  to  one  of  the  new  khans — a  spacious, 
not  inelegant  building,  standing  on  a  quadrangle,  with  an  open  corri- 
dor on  each  side,  and  a  pleasant,  cool  fountain  and  kiosk  (with  a  cafe 
under  it)  in  the  midst  of  the  square.  The  apartments  were  occupied 
as  counting-houses  and  store-houses  for  silk ;  but  I  believe  that  some 
of  them  upstairs  were  occupied  as  lodging-houses.  Below,  the  silk 
merchants,  all  the  Catholic  Armenians,  were  sitting  at  their  several 
doors,  smoking  their  tchibouques  and  gossiping — having  nothing 
better  to  do,  for  there  were  no  demands  for  England,  and  trade  had 
long  been  very  dull.  The  other  new  khan,  which  stands  by  the  side 
of  this,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  Com- 
pared with  some  of  the  splendid  stone  khans  which  were  built  by  the 
Turks  in  the  days  of  their  greatness  and  prosperity,  and  which  are 
now  abandoned  and  in  ruins,  it  might  be  called  a  mean  wooden 
building ;  but  it  was  roomy  and  convenient,  the  corridors  and  apart- 
ments were  as  yet  neat  and  clean ;  and  there  was  good  stabling  on  the 
ground  floor  for  horses  and  mules  and  the  pack-horses  that  brought  in 
silk. 

The  more  solid  and  splendid  khan,  for  warehouses,  counting- 
houses,  &c.,  was  built  entirely  by  a  clever,  active,  and  enterprising 
Catholic  Armenian,  Sandalji-Oglou,  and  at  his  sole  expense.  The 
contiguous  one  was  erected  with  money  furnished  by  the  Billijik 
silk-merchants  and  factors  settled  in  Constantinople,  but  according 
to  the  plan  and  wholly  under  the  direction  of  Sandalji-Oglou.  But 
for  his  khan  this  second  one  would  never  have  been  thought  of. 
The  places  which  existed  before  were  horrible  !  Sandalji-Oglou  was 
also  the  good  engineer  who  planned  this  broad,  open,  airy  street — 
the  one  broad  street  we  saw  in  all  Turkey.  His  plan  was  violently 
opposed  :  the  Turks  of  the  place  wanted  to  know  what  he  could 
mean  by  taking  up  such  a  wide  space,  and  having  rows  of  houses 
built  so  far  apart  from  each  other ;  the  Armenian  shop-keepers,  hav- 
ing no  notion  that  a  street  was  a  street,  unless  it  was  narrow,  close, 
and  crooked,  and  had  a  dirty  kennel  in  the  middle,  said  that  it 
would  look  like  country  and  not  town,  and  that  they  should  lose 
their  custom ;  but  the  persevering  Sandalji  overcame  these  preju- 
dices— the  street  was  formed,  and  was  now  extending  in  length, 
and  the  most  thriving  shops  in  the  town  were  in  it. 

M.  Grarabet,  our  host,  conducted  us  to  a  very  neat  Filatura,  above 
the  town,  and  on  the  southern  side  of  the  rocky  chasm,  where  we 
found  some  thirty  or  forty  Armenian  girls  and  young  women  wind- 
ing off  silk.  In  busier  times,  many  more  hands  were  employed,  and 
there  were  reels  in  many  of  the  private  houses  giving  occupation 

and  the  means  of  a  tolerably  comfortable  subsistence  to  many  fami- 
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lies,  who  nearly  all  grow  silk  on  their  own  account,  Bomc  more  and 
some  less.  Sandalji-Oglou  introduced  the  large  wheels  and  all  the 
other  improvements  on  the  old  machinery  and  processes.  Before 
his  time,  the  Billijik  silks  stood  low  in  the  market ;  they  now  almost 
rival  the  best  Brusas,  being  only  a  very  little  less  fine  than  the  De- 
mirdesh-Brusa  silks.  This  Sandalji-Oglou  has  been  the  Man  of 
Ross — and  more — of  Billijik.  He  too  has  made  the  water  flow 
from  the  dry  rock, 

"Not  to  tlie  skies  in  useless  columns  tossed, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain." 

He  had  erected  a  dwelling-house  for  himself  which  might  serve  as  a 
model ;  through  his  exertions,  and  in  good  part  by  his  money,  the 
Catholic  Church  had  been  rebuilt  or  repaired.  He  had  roused  the 
Armenians  of  the  place  from  their  Eastern  lethargy,  and  had  infused 
into  the  whole  community  some  portion  of  his  spirit  and  enterprise. 
He  had  brought  down  the  rate  of  interest  at  Billijik  to  15  percent, 
per  annum ;  and  high  as  this  interest  may  appear  in  England,  it 
was  very  moderate  in  Asia  Minor.  By  the  last  measure  he  had 
excited  the  bitter  hatred  of  many  of  the  seraffs  :  but  by  it  he  had 
given  an  impulse  to  industry,  and  it  was  mainly  through  it  that  the 
town  and  neighborhood  had  risen  from  a  state  of  misery  to  its  pre- 
sent state  of  prosperity.  He  had  erected  no  alms-houses  nor  did  he 
feed  one.  He  had  done  what  was  better ;  he  had  improved  the  in- 
dustry of  the  place,  and  taught  the  people  how  to  gain  their  own 
bread.  Unfortunately  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  this  interesting,  rare 
man  was  absent  at  Constantinople.  He  was  described  to  us  as  an 
active,  fearless  person,  not  much  above  thirty  years  old.  He  had 
begun  life  as  a  poor,  unfriended  youth,  and  had  found  his  way  to 
wealth  and  to  high  credit  by  industry  and  perseverance,  and  by  act- 
ing upon  the  principles  that  men  must  live  and  let  live ;  that,  whether 
in  interest  upon  money  or  gains  upon  merchandise,  to  be  over  greedy 
of  gain  is  to  incur  the  great  risk  of  eventual  loss.  He  was  convince4 
that  most  of  the  serafFs  were  ruining  the  poor  people  without  bene- 
fiting themselves.  This  is  a  man  the  Sultan  ought  to  delight  to 
honor ;  but  Sandalji-Oglou,  being  no  intriguer,  had  no  friends  either 
in  the  palace  or  at  the  Porte.  Like  other  men  of  his  class,  he  wears 
a  small  decoration  on  his  fezz,  embroidered  in  gold  :  but  Abdul  Med-' 
jid  ought  forthwith  to  send  him  his  highest  Nishan.  He  is  a  good 
Catholic  without  being  intolerant,  and  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
of  his  achievements  is  the  having  prevailed  upon  the  Catholic  and 
Eutychean  Armenians  of  the  place  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with 
one  another.  That  they  did  so  at  present  we  had  several  ocular 
proofs,  one  of  which  will  be  mentioned  in  another  page. 
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Not  far  from  the  silk-works  our  host  pointed  out  to  our  notice  a 
solitary  house,  now  in  ruins,  which,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  was  the  strong  abode  of  one  of  those  terrible  Dere-Beys,  or 
Lords  of  Valleys,  whose  atrocities  are  related,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
exaggerated,  in  the  popular  traditions  of  the  country.  This  Der^- 
Bey  of  Billijik  set  the  feeble  government  of  the  Sultan  at  defiance 
for  many  years;  but — as  the  boldest  and  cunningest  of  Orientals  do — 
he  fell  at  last  into  a  wretched  trap,  and,  quietly  submitting  to  kis- 
met, he  had  his  head  taken  off  in  his  own  strong  house,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  armed  retainers.  His  head  went  to  Constantinople  at 
the  saddle-bow  of  a  Bostanjee,  but  his  body  lies  just  under  the 
windows  of  his  own  harem  in  a  little  cemetery  which  occupies  nearly 
all  the  space  between  the  house  and  the  precipices  that  overhang  the 
deep  rocky  ravine. 

Returning  to  the  silk  khan,  we  were  introduced  to  a  Turkish  Bey 
of  a  very  different  character,  who  occupied  a  counting-house  in  the 
khan,  and  one  of  whose  duties  appeared  to  be  to  receive  the  duties 
levied  on  the  silk.  Rait  Bey  was  son  and  grandson  to  Effendis  who 
had  served  the  Porte  in  secondary  offices,  without  aspiring  to  the 
high  and  dangerous  posts.  Among  this  class,  there  were  always 
well-educated  men — meaning  of  course  Orientally  educated — who 
were  men  of  honor.  Of  these  few,  the  descendants  of  very  few,  are 
now  to  be  traced,  or  to  be  found  above  the  dead  level  of  poverty ; 
but  it  is  in  this  class  that  the  most  gentlemanly  and  best  principled 
of  the  Constantinopolitan  Osmanlees  are  to  be  found.  They  have, 
as  it  were,  an  hereditary  gentility.  Two  such  men  I  knew  well,  and 
they  were  incomparably  superior  to  all  the  grandees  of  the  day. 
Rait  was  about  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  a  perfect  enthusiast  for 
antiquity  and  ruins,  and  old  Greek  coins,  and  everything  that  was 
ancient.  Such  tastes  are  to  the  furthest  extent  uncommon  among 
Turks.  Yet  in  this  tour  we  met  three  who  were  tinctured  with  it — 
the  Aghii  of  Yeni  Shehr,  Achmef  Pasha,  and  Rait  Bey,  who  had 
most  of  it.  He  had  travelled  a  good  deal  in  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  appeared  to  have  visited  rUins  altogether  unknown  to 
European  explorers. 

The  following  morning  I  employed  in  sketching  those  portions 
of  Billijik  which  were  seen  from  the  saloon,  and  in  collecting 
information  about  the  place.  In  the  afternoon,  we  called  upon  Rait 
Bey,  and  heard  some  more  of  his  travels.  The  weather  here  was 
quite  hot,  although  it  was  the  20th  of  October.  Towards  evening, 
the  Bey  conducted  us  to  some  ancient  sarcophagi,  about  an  hour  to 
the  westward  of  the  town.  The  ancient  tombs  were  situated  on  a 
wild  heath.  We  saw  only  two  ;  but  Rait  Bey  knew  a  third  at  some 
short  distance,  and  the  shepherds  and  sportsmen  spoke  of  a  good 
many  more  as  existing  in  unfrequented  places  among  the  hills.     The 
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two  wc  saw  are  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  from  each 
other.  Both  have  their  lids  or  tops  on  them;  but  both  have  suf- 
fered at  the  rude,  violent  hand  of  barbarians.  On  the  side  of  one 
of  them,  the  Turks  have  made  a  gi-eat  hole,  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  body  of  a  stout  man.  This  was  done  long  ago  in  search  of  hid- 
den treasure.  The  tradition  says  that  they  found  nothing  but  an 
enormous  dragon  that  swallowed  the  gold  and  precious  jewels,  scared 
the  treasure-seekers  out  of  their  seven  senses,  and  then  flew  away. 
The  other  sarcophagus  had  been  the  finer  of  the  two.  On  one  of 
the  sides,  there  were  four  large  heads  in  basso-relievo,  with  other 
injured  sculpture,  and  an  inscription  in  very  ancient  Greek  cha- 
racters; on  the  other  side,  the  sculpture  and  ornaments  had  been 
wholly  defaced ;  but  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the  sarcophagus  there 
were  two  small,  full-length  figures,  one  sitting  with  legs  crossed  and 
head  bent,  leaning  on  an  extinguished  torch.  The  sarcophagus  was 
hollowed  out  of  one  solid  block,  the  lid  being  made  of  another  solid 
block,  and  beautifully  shaped.  Each  of  these  sarcophagi  was  set  up 
on  a  high,  solid  base.  The  better  one  of  the  two  measured  about 
ten  feet  by  five,  and  the  total  height,  including  the  base,  was  nearly 
eighteen  feet.  They  were  very  interesting  remains,  and  had  been 
very  graceful  and  beautiful  until  the  Turks  fell  upon  them.  The 
lids  or  covers  struck  me  as  being  most  graceful  in  form;  they  had 
been  richly  ornamented,  but  the  luimmer  or  great  stones  of  the  Turks 
had  made  sad  havoc  with  the  delicate  work  of  the  Greek  chisel. 
All  the  people  of  the  country  are  sad  destructionists.  The  Arme- 
nians are  as  bad  as  the  Turks,  and  the  Greeks  are  not  much  better 
than  the  Armenians.  They  wantonly  destroy  or  maltreat  whatever 
comes  in  their  way ;  but  it  is  their  incessant  hungering  after  gold — 
their  incurable  fantasy  that  everything  that  is  old  must  contain  some 
of  the  precious  metals — which  has  hastened,  and  is  still  hastening, 
the  destruction  of  all  ancient  relics.  At  Boseuk,  we  tried  to  give  a 
lesson  to  a  barbarous  Greek,  who  brought  us  some  coins,  and  the 
head  of  a  figure  in  terra  cotta.  The  head,  which  was  hollow  within, 
had  been  broken  in  two.  We  asked  why?  The  Greek  said  that 
there  was  something  that  rattled  inside ;  that  he  thought  this  might 
be  gold ;  and  that  he  had  broken  the  head  to  get  out  the  gold.  We 
told  him  that  he  had  spoiled  his  market;  that  the  head  was  now 
worth  nothing ;  that  we  would  not  give  him  ten  paras  for  it.  The 
Greek  was  chapfallen.  He  sorely  wanted  money;  he  hoped  we 
would  give  him  a  few  piastres  for  his  head,  though  it  was  broken. 
We  were  harder  than  terra  cotta— y^Q  were  flints — we  would  give 
him  nothing.  "And  if  I  had  not  broken  the  head,"  said  he,  "what 
would  you  have  given  me  for  it  ?"  The  head  had  never  been  of  any 
value;  it  was  a  production  of  the  barbarous  time;  but,  to  punish 
bim,  we  told  him  that  the  head,  if  unbroken,  or  in  the  state  in  which 
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he  had  found  it,  would  have  been  worth  at  least  two  thousand 
piastres.  Woful  was  the  countenance  of  the  Grreek  !  He  uttered  a 
yell,  slapped  his  own  face,  and  rushed  out  of  the  cafe. 

At  the  little  Turkish  Tillage  of  Chacker-Bournk  on  the  hills, 
about  a  mile  beyond  these  tombs,  there  are  many  minute  ancient 
fragments  scattered  about;  but,  as  it  was  growing  dark,  we  returned 
to  Billijik,  stopping  on  the  way  at  a  ruined  Turkish  fountain,  most 
distinctly  built  over  ancient  remains — Greek,  Persian,  or  Assyrian, 
or  all  three  in  one. 

The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  place,  the  objects  of  interest 
about  it,  the  good  company  and  good  cheer,  and  good  lodgings,  were 
disposing  me  to  indulge  in  a  tranquil  and  very  agreeable  dream,  and 
to  forget  that  there  were  such  things  in  Turkey  as  tyranny  and 
oppression,  or  that  the  Christian  Rayahs  could  any  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  the  injustice  and  brutality  of  the  utterly  crippled,  once 
dominant  race. 

But  one  cannot  stay  long  in  any  place  in  Turkey — let  it  be  in 
Europe  or  in  Asia — without  being  reminded  of  the  wrong  which  is 
and  the  right  which  is  not.  This  morning  (the  21st  of  October, 
1847),  our  Tchelebee  and  host  went  out  early  to  the  great  silk-khan. 
They  returned  in  about  an  hour  very  much  excited.  There  had  been 
a  terrible  fracas.  A  turbulent  Turk,  who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of 
Halil  Kul^  Oglou  Abdullah,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  munici- 
pal council  of  Billijik,  had  cruelly  beaten  the  servant  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  Armenians  of  the  place;  and,  after  beating  the 
man,  he  had  beaten  the  master  for  remonstrating,  and  had  then  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  khan  where  all  the  Christian  merchants  were 
assembled,  and  in  their  presence  had  traduced  him,  abused  his 
mother  and  his  religion,  calling  him  by  the  prohibited  name  of 
ghiaour,  defiling  the  cross,  and  doing  or  saying  all  those  things 
which  have  been  proscribed  by  the  Tanzimaut,  and  by  so  many  of 
the  Sultan's  manifestos  and  declarations.  The  poor  Armenian  was 
sadly  humiliated  to  be  thus  treated  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people. 
The  silk-merchants  had  not  courage  enough  to  knock  the  bully  down, 
or  turn  him  out  of  the  khan ;  for  he  would  have  brought  all  the 
Turkish  rabble  of  the  town  down  upon  them,  and  this  rabble,  in 
infraction  of  another  ordonnance  of  the  Sultan,  was  armed  to  a  man. 
Halil  Kul6  Oglou  Abdullah  EfFendi  was  the  famed  maker  of  many 
disturbances,  and  all  quiet  men  stood  in  dread  of  him :  he  was  a 
most  violent,  passionate  brute.  Our  host  and  others  were  of  opinion 
that  if  this  one  man  were  removed,  and  one  good  lesson  given  to  the 
Turkish  mob,  Billijik  would  be  a  quiet,  happy  place.  Assuredly 
the  government  owed  as  much  as  these  two  simple  measures  of  jus- 
tice to  the  Armenians,  whose  capital,  industry,  and  enterprise  had 
made  the  place  what  it  now  was,  and  had  introduced  whatever  pros- 
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perity  was  in  it  The  Mudir  or  goternor  was  absent,  but  the  head 
men  of  the  two  sections  of  Armenians,  with  their  spiritual  chiefs, 
went  before  the  Kadi.  The  passionate  Turk  swore  that  the  Arme- 
nian servant  was  digging  a  trench  (to  carry  off  water)  close  by  the 
wall  of  his  house,  in  a  way  which  very  much  offended  him ;  and  he 
had  two  or  three  Mussulmen  who  were  ready  to  swear  anything — 
even  to  the  incredible  perjury  that  the  poor  Armenian  had  begun 
the  affray,  had  given  the  first  blow,  and  had  abused  the  Prophet 
Mahomet.  The  Armenian  pleaded  that  the  trench  was  dug  within 
his  own  grounds,  and  did  not  go  near  to  the  house  of  the  Turk,  or 
in  any  way  offend  him  or  anybody  else ;  that  even  if  the  trench  had 
been  dug  otherwise,  Abdullah  Effendi  would  not  be  justified  in  beat- 
ing his  servant  and  himself  and  blaspheming  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessed ;  that  by  the  Tanzimaut  it  was  as  unlawful  for  a  Mussulman 
to  abuse  the  cross  as  for  a  Christian  to  abuse  the  Prophet ;  that  he 
and  his  people  had  always  been  known  as  good  subjects  to  the  Sultan, 
and  as  quiet,  decent,  respectable  people ;  and  he  claimed  for  himself 
that  protection  which  the  law  promised  him,  and  for  his  assailant  the 
punishment  which  the  law  awarded.  He  had  a  shoal  of  witnesses 
to  speak  to  the  facts ;  the  first  merchants  of  the  place  had  seen  how 
he  had  been  treated  at  the  khan  and  had  heard  the  revolting  blas- 
phemies of  the  Turk  in  the  khan-yard ;  but  they  were  ChristianSj 
and,  as  such,  their  evidence  could  not  be  weighed  in  the  scale  against 
that  of  Mussulmen.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  less  note,  and  less 
strongly  supported,  the  complainant  would  either  have  been  kicked 
out  of  the  court,  or  have  been  bastinadoed  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
Turks.  As  it  was,  the  Kadi  dismissed  the  case  without  so  much 
as  remonstrating  with  the  brutal  offender,  and  recommended  the 
Armenian  to  make  up  his  quarrel  with  his  neighbor,  and  not  let  him 
hear  any  more  about  it.  Timid  and  submissive  as  they  are,  nearly 
all  the  Armenians  cried  out  against  this  denial  of  justice.  From 
the  Kadi,  the  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Armenians,  and  the  head- 
priest  of  ^the  Eutychean  Armenians,  came  to  me  to  tell  me  the  whole 
story,  and  to  implore  me  to  make  the  facts  known  to  Reschid  Pasha^ 
the  Vizier,  or  to  some  other  member  of  the  Sulta,n's  present  govern- 
ment. The  two  ecclesiastics  did  not  say  so;  but  their  manner 
seemed  to  express  that  they  considered  it  altogether  useless  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  within  whose  government  they 
were  living,  and  within  the  limits  of  which  they  had  witnessed  many 
acts  of  oppression  far  worse  than  this.  From  the  entry  in  my 
journal  I  find  that  I  was  still  clinging  to  the  belief  or  hope  that 
Reschid  Pasha's  government  had  at  least  the  merit  of  good  and 
upright  intentions.  I  wrote  down  after  this  curious  interview:  "I 
feel  happy  in  thinking  that  by  making  them  known  at  Constantinople, 
I  may  be  the  means  of  getting  some  of  these  wrongs  redressed. 
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The  intention  of  the  present  government  seems  to  be  good.  The 
misfortune  is  that  neither  ministers  nor  Pashas  ever  travel  to  see 
the  state  of  the  country.  Of  themselves,  they  scarcely  know  any- 
thing that  passes  beyond  the  walls  of  their  Konacks;  and  they  are^ 
surrounded  by  people  whose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  truth  reach- 
ing their  ears.'^     I  was  too  credulous  ! 

The  Catholic  Bishop  and  his  companion  assured  me  that  the  two 
Christian  communities  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  violence  and 
insolence  of  the  Mussulmen ;  that  Abdullah  Effendi,  although  he  was 
employed  as  an  agent  by  some  of  the  Armenian  silk  merchants,  and 
gained  much  money  by  them,  professed  to  be  a  rigid  Mussulman  and 
fierce  hater  of  all  Christians  whatsoever ;  that  it  was  through  his  vio- 
lence that  the  most  immoral  Turks  of  the  place  were  roused  to  their 
displays  of  fanaticism  ;  and  that  the  better  portion  of  the  Turks,  not 
being  acted  upon  by  such  agency,  were  generally  tranquil  and  even 
friendly.  No  longer  ago  than  at  the  Bairam  of  this  year,  the  Turk- 
ish mob  had  insulted  the  Armenians  and  their  clergy  as  they  were 
going  to  pay  their  accustomed  ceremonial  visit  to  the  governor.  They 
did  not  talk  to  them,  but  at  them  :  "  There  are  pezavenks  that  ought 
to  be  scourged  !  Here  are  pretty  karatds!  Some  whoreson  ghia- 
ours  are  now  honored  by  authority  who  ought  to  be  bastinadoed  and 
hanged  by  authority !  See !  The  sons  of  the  sow  have  gold  em- 
broidery on  their  fezzes.  What  taushans  (hares)  we  Osmanlees 
must  have  become  to  allow  Armeeny  dogs  like  these  to  do  the  dirty 
thing  on  our  beards  and  defile  the  graves  of  our  fathers  and  mothers ! 
Bok  !     They  are  dirt !     Shaitan  !     May  the  devil  have  them  all !" 

Our  host  had  previously  told  us  of  another  recent  outrage,  [There 
were  no  Greeks  living  in  the  town,  but  the  particulars  of  the  story 
were  now  related  to  us  by  the  Catholic  Armenian  Bishop,  and  by 
other  Armenians  who  came  into  our  room,  and  who,  assuredly,  were 
not  to  be  suspected  of  any  partiality  for  a  GreeJc.']  During  the  late 
Bamazan,  Hadji  Dhimitri,  of  Ascia-keui,  a  picturesque  village  in  the 
ravine,  situated  among  high  rocks,  which  we  had  seen  on  our  right 
hand  in  coming  up  from  Keuplu  to  Billijik,  had  been  miserably 
crippled  and  otherwise  injured  by  order  of  the  Turkish  court,  which 
had  let  off  Abdyllah  Effendi  without  so  much  as  a  reprimand.  Turks 
as  well  as  Greeks  lived  at  Ascia-keui.  One  day  poor  Hadji  Dhi- 
mitri had  with  great  toil  brought  up  water  from  a  fountain,  and  had 
filled  his  reservoir  in  order  to  irrigate  his  little  garden  and  mulberry 
ground.  A  Turk,  his  neighbor,  one  Kara-Ali,  came  to  him  and  said 
that  he  wanted  that  water  for  his  own  garden  and  must  have  it.  The 
Greek  said  that  he  might  have  brought  up  water  for  himself,  but 
that  he  was  free  to  take  part  of  it.  The  Turk  got  into  a  towering 
passion,  called  the  Greek  a  ghiaour  and  pezavenk,  and  swore  he 
would  have  all  the  water.     The  quarrel  was  hot,  but  short.     Dhi- 
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mitri,  fearing  consequences  if  he  resisted,  went  away  and  left  tlio 
Turk  to  take  and  wantonly  waste  the  water,  merely  saying  that  he 
submitted  to  violence  and  injustice,  and  that  the-Tanzimaut  meant 
nothing.  The  Turkish  savage  went  to  the  Mudir  and  Kadi  at 
Billijik,  and  vowed  that  Hadji  Dhiraitri  had  wanted  to  rob  him  of 
his  water,  and  had  uttered  horrible  blasphemies  against  the  Koran 
and  the  Prophet.  Tufckjees  were  sent  to  Ascia-keui,  and  Hadji 
Dhimitri,  being  first  of  all  soundly  beaten,  was  handcuffed  and  chained, 
and  brought  up  to  Billijik.  The  Greeks  of  the  village  were  afraid 
of  appearing  in  such  a  case,  or  against  a  Mussulman ;  but  four  or  five 
did  follow  the  unfortunate  Hadji  to  the  hall,  misnamed  of  justice, 
and  were  there  to  depose  that  it  was  the  Turk  who  had  taken  by  vio- 
lence his  water  and  had  traduced  his  religion;  and  that  he,  the  Hadji, 
though  excited  by  anger,  had  not  said  a  word  against  the  Koran  or 
the  Prophet.  But  the  testimony  of  these  Christians  could  not  be 
taken  against  Mussulmen  witnesses,  and  Kara  Ali,  the  Turk,  was 
provided  with  two  false  witnesses,  one  being  Shakir  Bey,  his  own 
son-in-law,  and  the  other  Otuz-Bir  Oglou-Achmet-Bey.  The  pair 
were  false  witnesses  of  notoriety,  and  generally  reputed  to  be  the  two 
greatest  scoundrels  of  the  town.  There  were  scores  upon  scores  of 
people  who  had  seen  them  at  the  coffee-house  in  Billijik  at  the  hour 
and  time  they  pretended  to  have  been  at  Ascia-keui,  four  miles  off. 
But  of  those  who  had  thus  seen  them  the  Mussulmen  would  not 
appear,  and  the  Christians  could  not  get  their  evidence  received  in 
court.  Kara  Ali  swore  to  the  truth  of  his  statement ;  his  two  false 
witnesses  swore  that  they  had  heard  the  Grreek  blaspheme  their  holy 
religion,  and  by  sentence  of  the  Kadi  poor  Hadji  Dhimitri  received, 
then  and  there,  300  strokes  of  the  bastinado.  His  toes  were  broken 
by  the  blows,  his  feet  were  beaten  to  a  horrible  jelly,  he  screamed 
and  fainted  under  the  torture.  There  were  some  among  our  nar- 
rators who  had  seen  this  forbidden  torture  inflicted,  and  others  who 
had  heard  the  poor  man's  shrieks.  The  victim  was  carried  home  on 
the  back  of  an  ass ;  he  had  been  laid  prostrate  for  more  than  six 
weeks ;  it  was  only  the  day  before  our  arrival  that  he  had  been  able 
to  attend  the  Billijik  market,  and  then  he  was  lame  and  sick — a  hob- 
bling, crippled,  broken  man.  "  The  law,"  said  one  of  our  party, 
"  is  equal  in  the  two  eases.  If  Hadji  Dhimitri  were  guilty,  he  was 
only  guilty  of  that  which  we  have  all  heard  from  the  lips  of  Abdul- 
lah Effendi  this  morning  in  the  khan ;  yet  the  Hadji  is  cruelly  basti- 
nadoed and  lamed  for  life,  and  this  same  Kadi  does  not  even  repri- 
mand the  Effendi.  What  then  is  the  use  of  this  Tanzimaut  ?"  "  The 
use  of  it,"  said  Tchelebee  John,  "  is  just  this :  it  throws  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  who  recommended  its 
promulgation,  and  it  humbugs  half  the  nations  of  Christendom,  where 
people  believe  in  newspaper  reports."     Before  taking  their  leaves 
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the  Catholic  Bishop  begged  me  also  to  make  a  statement  of  the  facts 
to  the  British  embassy,  which,  under  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  had 
always  been  the  best  friend  of  the  Christian  Rayahs  and  the  steadiest 
champion  for  religious  toleration.  I  complied  with  this  wish  on  my 
return  to  Constantinople ;  but  Sir  Stratford  had  not  arrived,  and,  as 
far  as  any  effects  were  produced,  I  might  as  well  have  told  the  story 
to  the  babbling  waters  of  the  Kara  Dere. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Bey  carried  us  on  another  antiquarian  ram- 
ble. We  plunged  into  the  Tabakhana  Deressi,  or  ^'Tanners'  Val- 
ley," a  grim  chasm,  with  a  winding  but  steep  break-neck  path  lead- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  town  of  Billijik  slips  down  into  the 
chasm  in  an  unexpected  manner,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hol- 
low there  are  houses  and  huts  with  great  projecting  rocks  hanging 
over  them  and  threatening  their  destruction.  Some  of  these  rocks 
are  fastened  by  iron  bars  and  chains  to  the  great  father-mountain 
behind,  but  the  fastenings  did  not  appear  to  be  very  secure.  For 
this  engineering  the  place  is  famed  among  the  country  people.  At 
Yeni  Grhieul,  the  Agha  of  Yeni  Shehr  had  told  us  that  we  should 
see  at  Billijik  rocks  suspended  by  chains,  and  houses,  and  people 
living  in  them,  underneath.  The  chasm  forks  off  from  the  principal 
ravine,  in  and  over  which  the  main  body  of  the  town  is  built,  A 
good  stream  runs  through  it,  and  at  its  head  there  is  a  curious  and 
picturesque  mill.  Near  the  stream  were  some  tanpits,  but  we  saw 
no  tanners  at  work. 

On  the  S.W.  side  of  this  deep  glen,  there  rises  a  detached,  lofty, 
massy,  almost  perpendicular  rock,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  one  of  the  darling  objects  of  our  antiquarian  Bey.  From  the 
level  of  the  stream  there  is  an  ascending  subterranean  passage  cut 
right  through  the  rock,  and  terminating  at  the  platform  within  the 
castle  walls.  The  Turkish  boys  amuse  themselves  by  crawling  and 
climbing  up  this  passage  in  the  dark,  entering  the  side  of  the  rock 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  and  coming  out  through  the  hole  at  top 
like  chimney-sweepers  out  of  a  chimney.  But  the  passage  had  once 
been  furnished  with  steps,  and  had  been  altogether  in  better  case. 
The  garrison  of  the  old  castle  must  have  used  it  for  bringing  up  water 
from  the  stream,  there  being  none  on  the  rock ;  and  it  might  have 
been  very  useful  as  a  sally-port  in  times  of  siege.  We  preferred  tak- 
ing a  very  rough  path  above  ground,  and  with  no  small  toil  we  clam- 
bered up  to  the  ruins.  The  walls  and  towers  appeared  to  be  the 
work  of  the  G  reeks  of  the  Lower  Empire ;  but  our  companion  quoted 
popular  legends  to  show  that  it  had  long  been  occupied  by  one  of 
the  terrible  Der^-Beys.  We  had  descended  on  foot,  but  from  the 
bottom  of  the  cavern  we  were  carried  back  to  the  town  by  Rait 
Bey's  horses;  up  steeps,  and  over  stony,  broken  paths,  where  no  un- 
practised English  horse  could  have  kept  his  feet.  The  Bey  had  four 
VOL.  I. — 18 
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liovsos  that  were  tolerably  well  bred,  clean  and  long  in  the  fetlock 
joint,  and  springy ;  but  he  was  guilty  of  the  common  error  of  the 
country  in  over-feeding  and  pampering. 

By  previous  invitation  we  were  to  dine  with  the  Bey.  With  one 
Greek  and  one  Turkish  servant  he  occupied  three  rooms  of  a  house 
near  the  khan.  The  sitting-room  was  hung  with  arms,  some  of  which 
were  modern  and  good,  and  some  ancient  and  curious.  He  had  a 
few  Greek  coins,  and  seemed  to  prize  them  highly.  The  most  serious, 
and,  generally,  the  longest,  part  of  a  Turkish  banquet  is  occupied  by 
that  ingenious  process  called  "  whetting  the  appetite."  Raki  was 
served  round  and  round,  with  burnt  almonds,  peas  of  the  country 
parched,  slices  of  apples,  biscuits,  and  other  condiments.  This  in- 
jurious practice  blunts  what  it  is  intended  to  sharpen,  and  must  be 
injurious  to  health :  I  hardly  ever  saw  a  Turkish  gentleman  sit  down 
to  dinner  with  an  appetite,  or  take  meat  or  solid  food  with  a  relish. 
The  appetite  is  dribbled  away  in  nick-nacks  and  nonsense ;  and  the 
head  is  too  often  muddled  with  the  raki  before  the  pilaff  is  served 
up.  Being  resolutely  hospitable,  the  Bey  kept  us  a  long  time  at  the 
preliminaries,  enforcing  by  his  own  example  the  rapid  movement  of 
the  raki  bottle.  In  about  half  an  hour,  we  were  ushered  into  another 
room,  where  he  had  rigged  out  a  Christian-like  table,  with  clean  table- 
cloth, napkins,  plates,  spoons,  and  knives  artd  forks.  He  had  also  pro- 
vided chairs  for  our  accommodation,  and  we  all  sat  down  to  dinner  in 
European  fashion  and  with  considerable  state  and  dignity,  the  party 
consisting  of  the  Bey,  M.  Garabet  and  his  brother,  and  our  three  selves. 
The  rice  pilaif  was  excellent,  so  were  the  dolmas ;  the  stewed  mutton 
was  good,  and  the  whole  repast  abundant  and  first-rate  for  this 
country.  They  make  a  good,  light.  Burgundy-tasted  wine  at  Billijik, 
and  our  host  had  not  only  provided  an  abundance  of  the  best  sort, 
but  was  determined  to  show  us  how  to  drink  it.  After  dinner,  we 
returned  to  the  salon,  where  we  were  regaled  with  tchibouques,  nar- 
guil^s,  coffee,  more  raki,  and  country  music.  The  musicians  were 
two  Armenians  of  the  town,  one  of  thein  being  considered  as  pos- 
sessed of  a  wonderful  natural  genius  for  fiddling  and  fuddling, und 
having  the  most  hatchet-face  I  ever  saw  on  man's  shoulders.  John 
thought  that,  under  happier  auspices,  he  might  have  made  a  Paga- 
nini :  he  certainly  did  some  extraordinary  tricks  on  one  string.  M. 
Garabet's  brother  had  travelled  a  little  in  France,  and  had  found 
himself  in  Marseilles  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1830  :  he  was 
a  quiet,  innocent,  thoroughly  good-natured  man;  but  he  was  all  pour 
la  ItbcrtS,  as  they  understand  it  in  France,  and  believed  that  peoples 
must  always  be  in  the  riyht,  and  could  never  make  icrorig  revolutions. 
We  little  thought  that  night  up  at  Billijik  to  have  another  firing  of  the 
train  at  Paris  so  soon.  Our  travelled  friend  sang  us  the  "  Peuple 
Fran9ais;  Peuple  de  Braves/'  which  is,  I  believe,  considered  and 
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called  the  ^^  Marseillaise"  of  the  Three  Glorious  Days.  Our  Tchele- 
bee  met  this  in  front,  or  rather  hit  it  in  the  rear  with  the  "British 
Grenadier/'  of  which  nobody  understood  a  word  except  ourselves ; 
and  then  our  Bey  sang  a  Turkish  ballad,  of  Chevy  Chase  dimensions, 
and  in  such  superfine  Turkish  that  nobody  present  could  understand 
a  whole  line  of  it.  It  seemed,  however,  to  denote  the  singer's  pre- 
vailing taste,  for  the  words  "  Hissar"  and  "  Der6-Bey"  came  in 
rather  frequently. 

Rait,  like  other  Osmanlees,  regretted  that  he  knew  no  European 
language,  and  that  the  books  in  his  own  tongue  were  so  few  and 
scanty.  His  wish  and  main  object  were  to  save  money  enough  to 
enable  him  to  travel  in  Europe  and  reside  for  some  time  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities,  where  he  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  languages  and 
books.  He  said  that  the  ennui  of  life  in  a  country  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  without  books,  without  the  companionship  of  educated  men 
who  could  think  and  feel  with  him,  was  at  times  almost  too  heavy  to 
be  borne.  He  gave  me  a  curious  pipe  and  a  still  more  curious  dag- 
ger, and  seemed  really  grieved  to  part  with  us. 

Billijik  contains  about  1340  houses,  of  which  about  1000  are 
Turkish,  300  Armenian,  and  40  Catholic- Armenian,  The  Armenian 
families  were  so  large,  and  those  of  the  Turks  so  small,  that  the 
Christians  appeared  to  be  as  numerous  as  the  Mussulmen.  The 
most  enterprising,  prosperous,  and  civilized  portions  of  the  commu- 
nity was  certainly  the  Catholic.  There  were  no  Greeks  in  the  town, 
but  Greeks  abounded  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  were  said 
to  bring  the  best  cocoons  to  the  Billijik  silk-market.  Several  of  the 
villages  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Kara-dere,  and  among  the  mount- 
ains to  the  west,  are  wholly  Greek.  Many  of  the  houses  of  the 
town  were  four  stories  high,  but  they  were  built  of  wood,  and  in  a 
tottering,  half  ruined  condition.  The  Turks  could  not  repair  their 
abodes  through  poverty,  and  the  Rayahs  were  afraid  of  repairing 
theirs  lest  they  should  be  set  down  as  rich.  Only  a  few  of  the 
Catholics  had  put  their  houses  in  decent  order;  and  I  believe  that 
some  of  these  enjoyed  French  protection.  In  several  of  the  narrow 
streets,  the  houses,  which  usually  project  over  the  first  floor,  lopped 
over  so  much  that  it  was  almost  a  trial  of  the  nerves  to  walk  under 
them. 

Our  host  had  a  small  farm  at  a  short  distance,  where  he  was  cul- 
tivating the  broad-leaved  mulberry-tree  and  the  English  potato  from 
stock  procured  at  Hadji  Haivat,  and  was  growing  a  few  excellent 
vegetables.  His  potatoes  were  superb.  The  Turks  did  not  like 
them  at  first,  but  they  were  now  growing  ravenously  fond  of  them. 
He  and  Sandal ji-Oglou  (who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters)  were 
trying  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  madder-roots,  and  of  the  yellow 
berry.     The  latter  they  had  grown  with  great  success,  and  were 
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lioping  to  make  it  an  article  of  exportation.  The  small  madder-root 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  low  damp 
places.  All  the  Armenians  complained  of  the  dreadful  state  of  the 
roads,  which  rendered  the  transport  of  goods  so  slow  and  expensive, 
and  they  confirmed  the  reports  we  had  heard  elsewhere — that  the 
roads  and  bridges  were  in  a  worse  state  than  formerly,  because,  be- 
fore the  reformed  system  of  levying  taxes,  the  townships  raised  mo- 
ney on  their  own  people  and  repaired  the  bridges,  and  now  and  then 
smoothed  the  roads  which  lay  within  their  several  districts;  but 
now  the  government  took  the  money  and  never  repaired  a  road  or  a 
bridge.  They  cited  examples  of  streams  that  were  bridged  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  but  that  were  now  impassable  for  weeks  together  in 
the  wet  season,  and  never  to  be  passed  except  by  wading  through  the 
water. 

Both  host  and  hostess  strongly  pressed  us  to  stay  a  few  days 
longer;  but,  by  daybreak  on  Friday  the  22d  of  October,  we  got 
out  our  horses  to  pursue  our  journey  to  Nicaea.  On  reaching  the 
khan,  hitherto  so  dull,  we  found  it  all  in  a  bustle.  The  Constanti- 
nople post  had  arrived  in  the  night,  and  brought  news  of  some  rise, 
or  some  prospect  of  a  rise,  in  the  price  of  silk  for  the  English  market. 
The  Armenians  were  filling  their  purses  and  money-bags,  and  mount- 
ing their  horses  to  go  buy.  They  had  all  been  singing  "  Up  in  the 
morning  early'' — they  had  been  up  ever  since  the  arrival  of  the 
courier.  And  now  they  were  off,  some  for  Keuplu,  some  for  Sueut, 
some  for  Yeni-Ghieul,  some  for  Yeni-Shehr — every  man  of  them  to 
some  place  where  silk  was  made  or  stored.  As  we  were  told,  some 
two  millions  of  Turkish  piastres  were  going  with  them  over  mount- 
ains and  moors,  and  through  wild  forests  and  rocky  defiles.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  news  the  Constantinople  courier  had  brought  was  false 
news,  for  at  the  moment  England  was  going  through  one  of  her 
periodical  money  crises ;  but  at  the  moment  it  flattered  my  national 
vanity  to  think  that  an  electric  touch,  parting  from  London,  the 
mighty  heart  of  commerce,  should  be  thus  felt  in  a  few  days  at  a 
place  like  Billijik. 

M.  Garabet  would  see  to  the  storing  of  our  saddle-bags ;  and  it  was 
7  A.  M.  before  we  took  leave  of  him.  At  8.15,  we  rode  through  a 
small  tumble-down  village  called  PcUideuze.  At  10,  we  had  a  small 
village  on  either  side  of  us,  but  at  some  distance  from  our  road  or 
track.  Behind  the  village  on  our  left  there  were  said  to  be  some 
slight  remains  of  antiquity.  Our  path  sloped  up  and  down  a  deso- 
late uncultivated  country,  very  healthy  and  odorous.  Except  a  few 
camel-drivers,  we  saw  no  other  human  being  on  the  road :  and  all  in 
vain  did  we  look  across  a  beautiful  and  naturally  luxuriant  country, 
for  any  sign  of  cultivation,  until,  at  2-30  P.  M.,  we  came  down  fr&m 
some   heights  upon  a  sparkling  mill-stream  and  a  small  overshot 
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Turkish  mill,  where  we  saw  two  Osmanlees  wearing  white  turbans^ 
and  were  overtaken  bj  a  strange-visaged  Turk,  mounted  on  a  very 
ugly  but  rather  clever  pony,  and  leading,  by  a  knotted  piece  of  rope, 
a  very  pretty  and  gentle  Angora  greyhound.  Having  forded  the 
mill-stream,  we  presently  came  to  a  considerable  river,  running  rather 
rapidly  N.  by  E.,  and  called  Grhieuk  Sou,  or  "Heaven  Water." 
This  river  was  spanned  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  the  side 
ones  being  narrow  and  low,  and  the  central  one  broad  and  high  :  it 
was  an  old  Turkish  bridge  of  the  true  old  Turkish  pattern;  the 
paving  was  loosened  and  rough,  the  parapet  low,  and  in  part  knocked 
away :  we  ascended  to  the  point  above  the  keystone  of  the  central 
arch  as  if  we  were  going  to  heaven,  and  then  descended  as  if  we  were 
going  somewhere  else.  At  a  gunshot  beyond  this  bridge,  near  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Heaven  Water,  were  a  guard  and  coffee-house,  a 
farm-house  in  ruins,  and  two  or  three  hovels.  We  dismounted  at 
the  cafe  to  make  a  dinner  out  of  the  contents  of  our  saddle-bags. 
The  Turk  on  the  pony  stayed  with  us,  telling  us  that  he  was  going 
to  Nic98a  and  would  be  our  guide  across  the  mountains.  We  tried 
his  patience  in  waiting,  for  after  our  refection  at  the  cafe  I  sat  down 
on  the  bank  of  the  Grhieuk  Sou,  in  the  shade  of  some  tall  trees,  and 
sketched  the  old  bridge  and  made  some  inquiries  of  the  people.  The 
hamlet  is  called  Keupri-Hissar,  or  "  Bridge  Castle."  The  bridge  is 
there  clearly  enough,  but  of  the  castle  we  could  see  no  sign.  John 
thought  that  the  river  must  be  the  Sangarius ;  I  believe  it  is  the 
Gallus,  one  of  the  feeders  of  that  important  stream.  At  this  spot,  it 
is  a  rapid  romantic  river,  with  a  few  of  those  beautiful  Oriental 
weeping-willows  on  its  right  bank.  The  verdure  all  around  was  of 
spring;  there  were  magnificent  pastures  without  flocks  or  herds 
upon  them,  and  a  few  tilled  fields  not  larger  than  garden-plots.  The 
cafejee  was  in  the  cold  fit  of  an  intermittent  fever. 

At  3.80  P.  M.,  we  remounted,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  our  Turk 
on  the  pony.  He  was  unarmed,  and  evidently  wanted  the  protec- 
tion of  our  guns  and  pistols ;  but  the  rogue  was  too  proud  to  say  so, 
and  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  had  waited  merely  for  the  plea- 
sure of  our  company,  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  showing  us  the 
shortest  and  best  way  across  the  mountains.  Very  soon  after  leav- 
ing Keupri-Hissar,  we  began  ascending  steep,  bare  rocks,  and  then 
the  wooded  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  which  seemed  thrown  about 
haphazard  without  chains,  or  links,  or  system.  An  immense  number 
of  Cornel-trees,  bearing  the  then  ripe  and  beautifully  colored  ber- 
ries, were  about  midway  on  these  heights,  tempting  Halil  and  the 
other  Mussulman  to  pluck  and  eat  very  frequently.  Passing  theso 
and  still  ascending,  we  came,  at  4.45  P.  M.,  to  a  deep,  rugged,  wind- 
ing path  which  ran  into  a  dark  pine-forest.  Here  Halil  looked  to 
the  priming  of  his  pistols,  and  our  Tchelebee  dropped  a  few  swan- 
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shot  into  his  double  barrels,  for  the  place  had — and  had  recently 
well  merited — a  bad  name.*  Emerging  from  it,  on  the  top  of  a 
green  hillock  to  our  right,  and  just  over  our  heads,  with  their  bodies 
relieving  against  the  blue  sky,  we  saw  two  tall,  grim-looking  fellows 
armed  to  the  teeth.  But  they  were  honest  Yerooks  armed  only  for 
their  own  protection ;  and  presently  we  heard  their  watch-dogs  and 
saw  some  of  their  cattle.  Through  an  opening  of  the  trees,  we 
caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lake  of  Nicaea  and  of  some  of  the 
bold  mountains  which  frame  it.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on, 
we  had  a  more  ample  view — a  glorious,  sunset  view !  The  smooth 
lake  was  like  lustrous  pearl ;  the  mountains  were  in  part  steeped  in 
a  golden  vapor,  and  in  part  were  died  in  a  deeper  blue  than  ever 
indigo  produced— in  a  color  full  of  body  without  opacity,  but  light, 
transparent,  ethereal.  These  mountains  were  loftiest  on  our  left,  or 
at  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  some  of  their  highest  peaks  had 
the  volcanic  shape  and  character.  There  was  not  a  boat  or  a  skiff 
to  be  seen  on  the  vast  and  tranquil  bosom  of  the  waters ;  no  villages 
were  visible  on  the  banks  or  above  them ;  but  midway  up  the  mount- 
ains two  or  three  wreaths  of  white  smoke  rose  above  the  trees, 
speaking  of  human  habitation  and  the  evening  repast.  Crossing 
one  more  rugged  ridge,  covered  with  ilex,  juniper,  dwarf  cypress, 
Daphne  laurel,  Azalia  pontica,  laurestina,  myrtle,  and  other  strongly 
but  sweetly  scented  shrubs,  we  saw  several  tracks  diverging  in  front 
of  us.  We  looked  for  our  Turkish  friend;  but  he  was  gone.  We 
had  got  through  the  dangerous  pass,  and  after  seeing  the  Yerooks, 
in  the  vicinity  of  whose  camps  robberies  are  not  known,  he  had  no 
doubt  discarded  his  last  apprehension ;  and,  while  we  had  been  halt- 
ing to  enjoy  the  magnificent  prospect,  he  had  gone  off  on  his  clever 
pony,  even  without  bidding  Halil  farewell ;  and  we  never  saw  him, 
or  his  pony,  or  his  Angora  greyhound  again.  Choosing  for  our- 
selves, we  took  one  of  the  tracks,  and  soon  plunged,  as  it  were  head- 
long, into  a  deep,  narrow,  winding,  truly  fearful  chasm — I  think  the 
worst  I  ever  threaded.  We  were  shut  in  between  rocks  and  masses 
of  tufo ;  the  only  road-maker  had  been  the  wintry  torrent.  When 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down,  an  opening  of  rocks  and  trees  allowed 
us  to  see,  still  far  beneath  us,  in  a  perfectly  flat  plain,  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  lake,  the  Lower  Empire  towers  and  battlements  and  the 
Turkish  domes  and  minarets  of  Nicaea  glittering  in  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun.  Though  deep  beneath  us,  they  looked  as  if  we 
might  have  thrown  our  hats  down  upon  them.  Before  we  got  free 
of  our  mountains  and  gulleys,  the  sun  had  set  and  the  very  brief 
twilight  was  gone ;  but  happily  the  moon,  nearly  at  her  full,  rose 

•  An  Ionian   Greek   (a  British  protected  subject)  had  been  robbed  and 
murdered  here  ot  \.he  beginning  of  the  summer. 
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over  a  broad  black  hill,  and  lighted  us  across  the  plain,  which  we 
did  not  reach  until  6.15  P.  M.  That  plain — far  broader  than  we  had 
anticipated — was  flat,  deserted,  silent,  and  sad.  Not  a  sound  came 
from  the  forlorn  town,  the  immense  walls  and  towers  of  which  lay 
before  us  in  the  broad  moonlight;  as  we  advanced,  we  heard  the 
shrill  cry  and  yell  of  a  pack  of  jackals  prowling  by  the  border  of 
the  lake,  and  as  we  drew  still  nearer  to  those  ghostly  walls  and  tow- 
ers, we  heard  plenty  of  owls  hooting  and  screeching,  and  some  of 
the  ill-omened  race  flitted  right  across  our  path,  making  their  very 
worst  music.  These  cucuvajas  are  far  more  dolorous  than  our 
English  screech-owls.  They  were  here  innumerable;  they  made 
the  night  hideous.  They  did  not  seem  to  reprove  us  for  molesting 
their  "  ancient  solitary  reign,"  but  to  scoff  at  us  for  coming  without 
cause  to  that  abode  of  misery,  disease,  and  death.  They  continued 
their  screams,  the  big  owls  their  hooting,  and  the  jackals  their  yell- 
ing ;  and  with  these  sounds  ringing  in  our  ears  we,  at  7  P.  M., 
entered  the  open,  unguarded,  south-western  gate  of  the  ancient  and 
once  renowned  city  of  Nicsea. 

No  human  being  was  visible ;  an  old  owl,  speaking  from  an  ivied 
tower,  did  not  say  "  Welcome,"  but  "  Fools,  what  want  you  here  ?" 
We  passed  under  a  second  stone  gateway,  and  by  the  ruins  of  a  third 
— the  three  being  close  together,  the  one  within  the  other.  But 
where  we  looked  for  houses  and  streets,  we  found  only  trees,  and 
fields,  and  common,  and  heaps  of  ruins,  and  low  fragments  of  ancient 
walls.  To  my  eyes  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  town  was  visible  from  that  low  vapory  flat;  and  the 
better  eyes  of  my  companions  could  see  nothing  but  two  or  three 
white  minarets,  which  appeared  to  be  retreating  before  us.  It  had 
been  my  fortune  to  live  much  among  the  sad  remains  of  ancient 
greatness,  and  to  be  familiar  with  scenes  of  desolation ;  but  I  never 
saw  a  desolateness  like  this,  or  felt  it  so  much.  It  fell  upon  the 
heart  like  cold  lead.  We  rode  by  two  deserted  and  ruinous  hamams 
and  some  tall  Turkish  gravestones,  and  at  last,  at  about  7.20,  we 
found  ourselves  in  something  like  a  street,  with  a  mosque  and  an 
enclosed  cemetery  (with  tall  trees  growing  at  the  corners),  on  one 
hand,  and  three  or  four  houses  or  hovels  on  the  other.  But  we  did 
not  know  our  way  to  the  tcharshy,  to  the  khan,  or  coffee-house ;  and 
there  was  nobody  abroad  to  tell  us.  The  very  dogs  appeared  to  have 
fled  the  place — those  Lemures  of  the  Turks  were  voiceless.  Going 
on  or  round  about,  at  hazard,  we  came  to  another  ruined  bath,  of 
which  a  family  of  Tchinganei,  or  gipsies,  had  taken  possession.  At 
the  arched  doorway,  there  was  a  swart  little  boy  sitting  in  the  moon- 
shine and  nursing  an  infant.  Our  voices  brought  out  a  tall,  very 
dark,  grim  woman — grim  and  black  enough  to  put  out  our  only 
light,  the  light  of  the  moon.     Though  themselves  enough  to  scare  a 
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regiment  of  horse  in  that  dim,  ghostly  place,  the  Tchinganei  were 
evidently  much  afraid  of  us.  The  infant  screamed ;  the  boy  would 
not  go  with  us  to  show  us  our  way :  he  and  his  dam  were  not  to  be 
moved  or  tempted  even  by  the  magical  word  "  backshish."  We  groped 
our  road  by  ourselves,  and  entered  some  deep  slush  at  the  end  of  a  si- 
lent street,  the  scent  of  which  told  our  Tchelebee  that  we  were  getting 
near  the  market-place;  now  too  some  of  the  Lemures  began  to  howl ; 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  we  got  right  into  the  heart  of  the  tcharshy, 
where  two  or  three  miserable  shops  and  the  principal  Turkish  coffee- 
house were  yet  open.  The  caf§  had  a  khan  attached  to  it ;  and  here, 
in  a  filthy  puddle,  we  dismounted.  Before  the  khanjee  led  us  to 
our  apartment,  we  peeped  into  the  coffee-house.  Raised  platforms 
of  wood  ran  along  two  sides  of  the  room,  and  on  these  two  or  three 
travellers  were  sleeping ;  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  there  was  a 
crackling  and  smoking  pine-fire,  burning  on  an  elevated  hearth,  so 
raised  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the  cafejee ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  room  there  was  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal,  round  which  were 
seated  about  a  dozen  turbaned  Turks,  the  notabilities  of  the  place, 
some  smoking  vigorously  to  dispel  the  baleful  damp  of  night,  and 
others  not  having  strength  enough  left  to  smoke,  and  all  being  sal- 
low, thin,  haggard,  and  silent.  Such  was  the  Nicaean  Council  we 
saw  assembled  in  the  coffee-house,  which  was  lighted  by  the  flames 
on  the  hearth  and  by  two  cresset-lamps. 

The  poor  khanjee  was  as  yellow  as  gold  and  as  thin  as  a  ghost ; 
he  was  in  the  hot  fit  of  malaria  fever,  and  could  scarcely  crawl  or 
hold  up  his  head ;  his  servant  or  slave  was  as  yellow  as  himself,  but 
instead  of  burning  he  was  freezing,  having  the  cold  fit  on  him.  Hot 
or  cold,  burning  fever,  or  freezing,  shaking  ague — these  were  the 
principal  varieties  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  in  this 
horrible  swamp.  Our  Tchelebee  bought  flnd  lighted  some  Turkish 
tallow  candles,  the  khanjee  procured  us  a  pilaff  and  some  yaourt; 
but  the  candles  had  not  been  lighted  five  minutes,  ere  bugs  came 
out  by  detachments  and  regiments  from  the  crevices  of  the  wall  and 
ceiling,  and  from  the  rotten  wood  floor.  In  a  few  minutes,  they 
were  everywhere,  in  front,  on  the  two  flanks,  in  the  rear,  above  us, 
and  below  us !  They  began  crawling  up  the  low  stool  on  which  our 
pilaff  was  smoking.  We  rushed  out  of  the  place.  The  khanjee 
was  very  sorry,  but  he  had  no  better  room.  The  cafejee  took  us  in 
and  gave  up  to  us  his  own  chamber — a  mere  closet  some  twelve  feet 
long  by  six  broad — in  which  he  positively  assured  us  we  should  find  .. 
very  few  bugs  and  no  fleas  to  speak  of.  We  finished  our  meal,  put  jl 
our  saddles  and  saddle-bags  under  our  heads,  and  stretched  ourselves  «| 
on  a  matting  which  covered  the  hard  boards.  Being  fatigued,  we 
slept ;  but  a  long  sleep  was  not  to  be  looked  for  in  that  den ;  the 
air  was  oppressively  close,  the  stench  insupportable ;  the  fleas  came 
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upon  us  like  nimble  tirailleurs — and  then  the  slow^  measured  march 
of  the  heavy  inftintry,  the  bugs. 

Nothing  was  left  for  it  but  to  make  another  bolt.  We  went  out 
into  the  cafe,  and  there  waited  till  the  cafejee  lighted  his  fire  and 
boiled  his  great  copper  pot^  and  the  very  early-rising  Turks  began 
to  drop  in.  It  was  like  a  congregating  of  ghosts  who  had  all  died 
last  night  of  the  jaundice.  In  the  first  gray  light  of  the  morning, 
they  looked  more  awful  than  they  had  done  over  night  when  sitting 
in  council  round  the  charcoal  tripod.  These  poor  people  still  take 
every  man  with  a  hat  on  for  an  hekim ;  and  we  had  contributed  to 
this  belief  by  giving  some  pills  and  quinine  to  the  khanjee  and  his 
man.  They  begged  we  would  give  them  something  to  ^'  cut'^  their 
fever,  and  we  made  a  new  distribution  from  our  very  stinted  medi- 
cine-chest. The  cafejee,  who  had  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to 
escape,  and  who  was  active,  very  good-natured,  and  obliging,  told 
us  that  the  heat  of  summer  had  been  greater  and  longer  than  usual, 
that  the  fever  had  been  terrible  this  year,  and  that  a  good  many 
men,  women,  and  children  had  died  "  swollen" — that  is  to  say,  of 
dropsy,  in  which  repeated  attacks  of  the  malaria  disease  are  apt  to 
terminate. 

We  were  out  among  the  ruins  some  time  before  the  sun  showed 
himself  over  the  eastward  mountains.  A  thick  white  fog  lay  upon 
the  level  ground  and  all  the  plain,  rising  to  the  height  of  three  or 
four  feet ;  the  ground  was  wet  and  cold,  and  in  some  parts  splashy 
from  the  overflowing  of  little  streams  which  were  running  to  waste 
and  mischief;  in  the  uncultivated  parts — and  three-fourths  of  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  city  walls  were  in  this  predicament — the  vege- 
tation was  uncommonly  rank  and  strong;  in  spaces  between  the 
outer  and  inner  walls  wild  fennel  was  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  was  so  thick  and  strong  in  the  stalk  that  we  could  scarcely 
force  our  way  through  it.  Hares  abounded :  at  every  twenty  yards 
we  started  one  or  two.  The  large  red  squirrels  of  the  country  were 
uncommonly  numerous,  and  apparently  very  busy;  but,  instead  of 
running  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  being  nestled  among 
the  branches,  they  were  perched  upon  the  tops  of  gray  old  towers, 
or  scudding  along  the  battlements  or  the  rough  edges  of  ruined 
walls. 

We  were  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  green  mound,  rising 
from  the  dead  level  within  the  city  walls,  like  an  islet  from  the  sea, 
and  being  at  the  distance  of  a  good  rifle-shot  from  the  outer  walls 
on  that  side,  and  the  margin  of  the  lake.  By  leaping  over  a  deep 
ditch,  and  by  fighting  our  way  through  a  most  slovenly  plantation 
of  mulberries,  the  dwarf  trees  of  which  had  not  shed  a  leaf,  we 
reached  the  mound.  It  was  partly  natural,  and  partly  artificial : 
compact  masses  of  rock  obtruded  from  the  alluvial  flat ;  soil  had 
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formed  over  these  rocks,  and  more  earth  had  been  piled  upon  this, 
until  a  flattened  cone  was  made,  of  no  great  dimensions,  but  some 
feet  higher  than  the  artificial  mound  at  Aizani ;  and  here,  as  there, 
there  was  a  substructure  of  magnificent  stone  arches,  that  had  once 
supported  some  beautiful  Greek  temple,  which,  being  thus  raised, 
would  show  itself  over  the  line  of  battlements  to  those  who  came  up 
the  lake,  and  would  be  visible  from  every  part  of  the  level  city. 
The  arches  were  much  more  choked  up  than  those  under  the  Temple 
at  Aizani,  but  they  were  of  the  same  material,  the  same  Hellenic 
workmanship,  and  no  doubt  of  the  same  period,  and  like  them  they 
seemed  built  for  eternity.  Of  the  Temple  nothing  was  left  except 
some  minute  fragments  on  the  sides  of  the  mound  and  in  the  mul- 
berry gardens  below;  but  there  was  chiselling  on  some  of  these  tiny 
fragments  which  announced  the  classical  period. 

Except  the  gates  by  which  we  had  entered  last  night  and  the 
subterranean  arches  of  this  mound,  the  ruins  of  Nicaia  consisted 
solely  of  walls  and  towers,  and  scattered  fragments,  unintelligible, 
mean,  and  of  no  account.  The  walls  were  long  and  massy  and 
crenelated ;  the  towers  frequent  and  lofty  (though  far  from  being 
so  close  together  as  those  at  Kutayah),  some  of  them  were  round, 
some  square,  and  some  barrel-shaped,  projecting  in  the  middle. 
Though  rent  by  war  and  by  tempest,  they  were  more  entire  than  I 
had  expected.  Here  were  towers  gray  and  bare;  there,  towers 
covered  all  over  with  ivy  or  with  wild  vines.  The  long  face  of 
these  fortifications  towards  the  lake  was  still  bold  and  menacing, 
and  to  the  highest  degree  romantic  and  picturesque.  All  the  walls 
were  of  prodigious  thickness,  not  made  up  of  rubble-work,  but 
solidly  built  of  stone  and  brick,  the  brickwork  being  admirable.  In 
other  parts,  where  additions  or  repairs  had  been  made,  the  work 
was  not  so  good,  and  of  rubble  there  was  plenty.  There  were  three 
lines  of  walls — wall  within  wall,  and  two  broad  ybsses  between.  The 
face  towards  the  lake  was,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  broad  waters,  and  only  a  few  feet  above  their  present  level. 
This  head  of  the  lake  was  shingly,  the  stones  and  pebbles  being 
rounded  as  if  by  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  and,  here  and  there,  there 
was  a  low-lying  ridge  of  tufo-looking  rock. 

Along  this  line,  under  the  old  walls  and  lonely  towers,  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  margin  of  the  lake,  we  saw  the  track  and  trail 
of  innumerable  otters.     Our  guide  and  only  companion — a  Greek  J 
who  was  getting  into  years,  and  who  had  already  gotten  into  a  de-jl 
plorably  low  state  of  spirits — told  us  that  these  animals  swarmed* 
here,  and  that  it  was  considered  excellent  sport  to  hunt  and  shootj| 
them  by  moonlight.    Gentleman  John  and  Halil  were  highly  excited  J 
for  otters'  skins  always  fetch  a  good  price  in  the  Brusa  market ;  they(| 
and  Ibrahim  and  their  sporting  friends  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the , 
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otters  of  the  Lake  of  Dudakli,  and  John  had  had  no  sport  of  the 
kind  for  some  years.  There  was  something  more  attractive  to  us 
than  the  skins  of  the  poor  beasts — the  broad  lake,  the  stately,  lonely 
ruins,  and  the  bright  moonlight.  We  arranged  with  the  Greek  for 
a  shooting  party  towards  midnight,  and  he  engaged  to  be  with  us 
with  his  son  and  one  or  two  Turks. 

As  we  quitted  the  brink  of  the  Lake  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
walls,  the  sun  shone  forth  with  a  sudden  and  overpowering  heat ; 
the  mists  dissipated  themselves  like  steam,  rendering  the  air  quite 
clammy. 

In  the  walls  and  towers,  there  was  a  curious  intermixture  of 
ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Lower  Empire  materials  and  workman- 
ship ;  beautifully  quarried  and  squared  blocks  of  stone  of  great  size^ 
matchless  Roman  bricks,  rubble,  badly  shaped  and  baked  bricks, 
shafts,  or  portions  of  fluted  classical  columns,  worked  in  longitudi- 
nally, blocks  of  white  marble  with  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  turned 
upside  down  or  set  sideways,  massy  bases  of  columns,  and  Doric  and 
Corinthian  capitals,  strips  of  beautiful  friezes,  all  mixed  and  jumbled 
together,  to  make  up  a  circuit  of  fortifications  which  never  kept  out 
a  brave  assailant.  That  loathsome  people,  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower 
Empire  (who  in  the  end  had  their  revenge  on  the  conquering  Turks, 
by  inoculating  them  with  their  own  worst  vices),  had  evidently 
worked  up  in  these  extensive  fortifications  nearly  all  the  beautiful 
materials  of  the  smaller  but  classical  city.  They  never  quarried 
such  stones  or  cut  such  marbles  as  are  found  in  some  of  the  towers, 
in  the  vaults  on  the  mound,  and  by  the  south  gate.  Wild  scammony 
was  almost  as  frequent  as  the  gigantic  wild  fennel.  In  some  places 
near  the  walls  and  towers,  and  within  them,  the  grass  was  rich  and 
luxuriant.  Our  Greek  told  us  that  the  pasture  within  the  town  walls 
was  excellent.  Stran"ge  praise !  In  one  angle  of  the  wall  we  saw 
two  Turks  lazily  ploughing;  in  another  void  space  a  boy  was  digging 
in  search  of  wild  madder  roots,  and  as  he  dug  he  was  constantly 
coming  upon  the  basements  of  ancient  edifices.  Taking  out  my 
pocket-compass  to  ascertain  some  bearings,  the  Greek  asked  whether 
the  quivering  needle  did  not  point,  when  it  settled,  to  the  spots  where 
the  treasures  lay  hidden.  Our  laughter  did  not  dispel  his  belief  that 
we  were  in  search  of  concealed  gold,  and  were  in  possession  of  the 
magical  art.  We  climbed  up  the  ruins  of  a  sadly  battered  tower,  cidled 
*'  The  Maiden's  Tower,"  and  said  to  have  been  the  one  at  which  the 
Latin  Crusaders  forced  their  way  in,  after  that  siege  which  cost  the 
Greeks  so  dearly.  The  big  red  squirrels  were  here  so  numerous  that 
I  almost  fancied  they  might  have  disputed  our  passage.  Here  were 
other  fragments  speaking  out  plainly  that  the  barbarians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  taken  and  broken  up  the  beauty  of  antiquity  to 
make  their  strength.     We  had  now  been  more  than  three  hours 
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among  the  ruins,  but  were  yet  far  from  having  completed  the  circuit. 
"  To  go  all  round  the  walls,"  said  our  Greek,  "  takes  a  man  from 
morning  till  evening  on  a  summer's  day."  This  was  hyperbolical ; 
but  the  range  is  very  extensive,  with  many  sinuosities,  and  ins  and 
outs,  80  that  to  perambulate  the  whole  on  foot  must  be  a  serious 
matter  when  the  weather  is  so  hot  as  it  was  to-day — towards  the  end 
of  October. 

We  should  have  continued  our  researches,  but,  while  sitting  at 
"  The  Maiden's  Tower,"  I  was  seized  with  a  bad  headache  and  a  pain 
that  extended  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  down  the  spine,  and  made 
me  think  of  my  own  malaria  fevers  of  former  times.  We  had  come 
out  too  early  in  the  morning :  my  feet  were  wet  and  cold  when  the 
sun  began  to  scorch  us,  and  that  morning  vapor  is  not  to  be  breathed 
with  impunity  by  men  with  fasting  stomachs.  We  gave  up  the  rest 
of  our  (jirOj  and  boat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  coffee-house. 

The  spectacle  which  presented  itself  there  was  not  particularly  well 
suited  to  cheer  one's  spirits  or  to  chase  away  the  dark-coming  shadows 
of  that  demon  who  had  twice  had  me  in  his  clutches.  Added  to  our 
early  patient,  there  were  now  others  waiting  for  our  return,  and  for 
pills  and  sulphate  of  quinine.  Every  mother's  son  of  them  had,  or 
had  recently,  suffered  a  vile  intermittent.  A  sad  lot!  We  gave 
away  our  medicines  until  wc  had  no  more  to  give.  They  were  very 
thankful,  and  Gentleman  John,  in  an  energetic  and  luminous  dis- 
course, worked  upon  their  imaginations  and  won  their  faith  to  two 
facts  very  dissimilar  in  character — 1,  that  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
was  specific;  2,  that  I,  though  a  bey,  was  a  very  great  hekim. 
There  was  one  poor  fellow,  in  about  the  saddest  case  of  all  of  them, 
and  with  the  unmistakeable  signs  of  dropsy,  who  would  take  neither 
pills  nor  powders.  He  would  none  of  our  physic !  He  had  con- 
sulted a  wandering  dervish,  who  had  been  at  Mecca  and  was  saintly- 
mad;  that  holy  man  had  given  him  a  charm  for  five  piastres,  and  if 
the  charm  of  the  dervish  could  not  cut  his  fever,  nothing  else  could  ! 
He  was  sure  of  that !  If  the  charm  did  not  cure  him,  it  would  be 
his  kismet  to  die  !  I  chafed  my  temples  with  some  raki,  took  a  dram 
internally,  and,  having  had  hardly  any  sleep,  lay  down  for  half  an 
hour  on  one  of  the  wooden  platforms  of  the  cafinet.  As  I  rose  with 
the  same  pains,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  continue  my  retreat  and 
quit  Nicaea.  It  grieved  me  to  disappoint  my  party  of  the  moonlight 
sport  between  the  walls  and  the  lake,  and — to  confess  the  truth,  as 
an  honest  man — I  felt,  like  Tony  Lumpkin,  that  it  is  a  hard  thing 
to  disappoint  one's  self.  But  there  was  little  more  to  be  seen  in  the 
ruins  or  to  be  learned  from  the  people,  and  to  be  seized  and  detained 
here  by  a  serious  sickness  would  be  rather  fearful. 

Wo  ordered  a  good  feed  for  the  poor  horses,  and  walked  about  the 
wretched  modem  town,  which  is  shrivelled  up  in  a  N.  E.  corner,  not 
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occupying  anything  like  a  twentieth  part  of  the  area  of  the  old  city. 
It  contained  about  eighty  Turkish  and  seventy  Greek  houses  or  hovels, 
all  delabres,  rotting  and  falling  to  pieces.*  At  a  very  recent  date,  the 
place  had  been  larger,  as  was  shown  by  ruins  of  modern  houses ;  and 
at  one  period,  since  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  town  must  have  been 
very  considerable,  as  was  denoted  by  the  extensive  ruins  of  good 
stone  khans,  public  baths,  and  mosques.  The  Osmanlees  had  let  all 
things  go  to  entire  ruin,  except  one  bath  and  two  mosques.  There 
had  also  been  many  marble  fountains  and  subterraneous  aqueducts ) 
but,  with  the  exception  of  one  fountain  near  the  coifee-house  (and 
that  had  been  sadly  maltreated),  they  were  all  abandoned,  broken,  or 
stopped  up.  In  several  spots,  we  saw  good  traces  of  the  stone-em- 
banked canals  by  which  the  ancient  Grreeks  had  carried  off  the  super- 
fluous water,  which  is  now  left  to  stagnate  round  the  old  walls,  and 
even  within  them,  and  to  poison  that  beautiful,  genial,  balmy  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  drainage  of  the  whole  plain,  which  has  a  gentle  declination 
from  the  surrounding  mountains  (which  send  down  the  waters)  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,  would  be  a  most  easy  and  simple  operation. 
Having  other  courses  in  the  rear  of  these  nearest  mountains,  no  great 
quantity  of  water  is  thrown  into  the  plain,  which  is  traversed  only  by 
one  considerable  stream.  The  lake  at  the  lower  end  communicates 
with  the  sea  by  means  of  the  river  I  have  mentioned  (the  Ascanius) 
as  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Moudania,  near  Ghemlik.  Having  this 
outlet,  the  spacious  lake  is  not  liable  to  sudden  increment,  or  destruc- 
tive overflowings :  it  carries  off  all  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  river  might  easily  be  made  to  convey  a  vast  deal 
more  water  into  the  sea  than  now  reaches  it.  By  clearing  the  mouth 
of  this  river  a  little,  a  wealthy  Armenian,  named  Hadji  Hohannes, 
had  reclaimed  a  considerable  number  of  acres  of  most  excellent  land 
at  that  end  of  the  lake.  -  We  were  told,  at  Ghemlik,  that  a  competent 
Englishman  had  examined  this  outlet,  and  had  reported  that,  bjT 
canalizing  the  short  river,  here  and  there,  a  water  communication, 
most  useful  for  the  conveyance  of  produce,  might  be  established 
between  the  lake,  the  Gulf  of  Moudania,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
Constantinople.  But  of  what  use  these  reports?  For  ten  years,  the 
Porte  has  been  receiving  them,  and,  in  many  cases,  employing,  at 
great  cost,  Europeans  of  different  nations  to  draw  them  up.  But 
where  has  there  been  a  beginning  made  to  the  operations  recommended 
by  the  reports  ? 

*  A  century  ago,  Pococke  found  three  hundred  houses  in  Nicaea,  of  which 
not  more  than  twenty  were  Greek.  In  the  year  1800,  Colonel  Leake  found 
the  neighboring  plain,  now  so  neglected  and  desolate,  richly  cultivated  and 
cheerful.  " 
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The  length  of  the  lake  is  usimlly  set  down  at  fifteen  miles,  and  the 
mean  breadth  at  eight  miles.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  larger.  It  is 
a  truly  magnificent  sheet  of  water.  It  abounds  with  fish,  but  the 
people  know  not  how  to  take  them.  During  our  stay,  we  did  not 
see  so  much  as  a  skiff"  floating  upon  it ;  yet  there  are  a  good  many 
villages  scattered  along  the  shores,  or  on  the  hill  sides  close  above 
the  shore.  We  were  told  that  there  were  some  boats,  but  I  suspect 
they  were  nothing  but  hollowed  trees,  or  mere  rafts  made  of  a  few 
planks,  tied  and  not  nailed  together.  Though  otherwise  tolerably 
well  supplied  with  eatables,  the  tcharshy  had  not  a  fish  to  sell.  It 
seemed  all  in  vain  to  talk  about  the  immense  advantages  they  might 
derive  by  getting  a  few  boats  and  nets  and  other  good  implements, 
and  fishing  the  lake:  th«  Turks  said  that  they  were  tillers  of  the  soil 
and  not  men  of  the  water ;  the  more  intelligent  Greeks  said  that  it 
would  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Turks,  if  they  attempted  to  do  what 
they  would  not  do  themselves ;  that  a  heavy  sallanl  would  be  laid 
upon  their  boats  and  nets,  that  the  Aghh,  would  put  such  prices  as 
he  chose  upon  the  fish  they  caught,  and  that  they  would  find  in  the 
end  they  were  none  the  better  for  their  new  industry.  Arguments 
such  as  these,  and  bearing  upon  other  enterprises,  were  in  th«  mouths 
of  all  the  Greeks  with  whom  we  conversed  in  Asia  Minor,  or  in  the 
European  provinces )  and  the  conviction  was  deeply  seated  in  their 
hearts,  precluding  nearly  all  energy  and  enterprise,  and  throwing  the 
cold  waters  of  despair  over  every  improvement  projected  or  proposed 
to  them.  • 

Standing  on  one  of  the  high  roads  or  tracks  from  Scutari  to  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  Nicaea  is  a  resting-place  for  a  good  many 
Turkish  travellers ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  market  being  compara- 
tively well  supplied.  This  morning  several  parties  were  going  and 
coming.  One  party  was  that  of  an  Agha,  who  was  travelling  with 
his  son,  a  green-turbancd  boy  some  ten  years  old,  a  starch,  sallow- 
faced,  white-turbancd  Mollah  or  Kadi,  and  about  a  dozen  servants, 
all  mounted  on  wretched  hacks.  The  AghJi  grunted  a  return  to  our 
salutations;  his  son  looked  insolently  and  disdainfully  at  us;  the  man 
of  the  law  and  the  Koran  averted  his  eyes,  as  if  from  some  unclean 
and  disgusting  objects,  and  from  some  of  the  party  I  heard  mutterings 
and  words  which  were  not  at  all  complimentary  to  our  mothers  and 
sisters. 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  coins  that  were  brought  to  us  for 
sale  were  barbarous,  worthless  things  of  the  Lower  li^mpire.  Th(; 
country  appears  to  have  been  literally  swept  clean  of  its  gems  of 
ancient  art.  As  my  headache  was  distressing,  we  did  not  visit  the 
large  ancient  sarcophagus  which  lies  in  a  corner  by  the  eastern  walls, 
and  which  has  on  it  a  short  inscription  in  small  characters,  which 
are  said  to  be  wholly  unknown  to  the  learned,  and  to  have  excited 
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some  interest  among  the  philologists  of  Germany.  I  regret  this 
omission.  If  I  had  accurately  copied  it,  or  taken  an  impression  from 
it,  my  learned  and  most  ingenious  old  friend,  Edwin  Norris,  of  the 
Foreign  Office  and  Asiatic  Society,  who  found  out  the  mystery  of  the 
Cabul  rock  inscription  after  the  scholars  of  Europe  had  given  it  up, 
would  have  found  out  this  also,  if  the  characters  had  been  those  of 
any  ancient  language,  mixed  or  simple,  and  not,  as  I  was  inclined 
to  surmise  from  the  description  given  to  me,  the  mere  scrawling  of 
some  illiterate  barbarian  who  did  not  know  how  to  shape  any  letters 
or  symbols.  Some  such  scrawls,  with  small  caricature  figures,  we 
saw  scratched  on  the  exterior  of  the  temple  at  Aizani. 

We  mounted  at  1.30  P.  M.  for  Yeni-Shehr.  Lord  Cowley  and 
some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  had  been  at  Nicaea  a  week  or 
two  before  us,  and  had  encamped  for  a  night  on  the  border  of  the 
lake;  but  we  did  not  know,  until  we  returned  to  Constantinople, 
that  they  had  all  carried  back  intermittent  fever  with  them.  At 
the  date  of  our  visit,  it  was  usually  considered  that  the  place  was 
tolerably  safe,  but  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  had  delayed  their  ad- 
vent, and  the  heat  was  great  and  altogether  extraordinary. 

A  little  beyond  the  ruined  gates  by  which  we  had  entered  by 
moonlight,  we  passed  an  encampment  or  hutting  of  Tchinganei,  or 
gipsies.  Thieves  all !  We  crossed  the  same  mountains  we  toiled 
over  yesterday  evening,  but  by  a  far  better  road.  Indeed,  this  route 
from  Nicaea  to  Yeni-Shehr  might  easily,  and  at  little  expense,  be 
made  very  good.  At  3.15,  we  halted  at  a  guard-and-cofiee  house 
romantically  situated  among  the  hills,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  lake 
beneath.  But  my  headache  continued,  and  to  me  the  lake  had  a 
heavy,  slaty,  leaden  look;  and  the  mountains  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  it 
seemed  lumpy  and  bare.  Yet  on  that  side,  near  the  water's  edge, 
there  were  some  villages,  and  the  cultivation  was  said  to  be  good. 
Soon  after  leaving  this  dervent,  we  came  to  easy,  shelving  hills,  and 
to  some  pleasant,  green  corn-fields,  the  sowing  being  already  eight 
or  nine  inches  above  the  ground.  We  left  three  thriving  Greek 
villages  on  our  right,  up  the  hills.*  At  4.30,  we  got  down  to  the 
fine  broad  plain  of  Yeni-Shehr,  and  saw  that  town  before  us,  looking 
quite  near.  But  it  was  six  o'clock  before  we  reached  it  and  dis- 
mounted at  the  filthy  khan.  The  Agh^i — the  antiquarian  friend 
whom  we  had  met  in  the  house  of  the  governor  of  Yeni-Ghieul — ■ 
had  some  Turkish  guests  with  him,  and  I  felt  too  unwell  to  join  the 
party.     I  could  scarcely  hold  my  head  up,  and  was  anxious  to  be 

*  Mr.  D.  Sandison,  our  consul  at  Brusa,  and  Miss  S ,  who  made  a  tour  a 

few  weeks  after  us,  found  a  curious  cave  on  tlie  side  of  one  of  tliese  liills.  It 
was  cut  out  of  a  rock,  and  had  within  it  a  little  basso-relievo.  A  figure  of  a 
goat  was  almost  perfect.  The  place  had  probably  been  some  rustic  tempio 
of  Pan. 
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back  in  the  farm-house  at  Hadji-Haivat.  Our  Tchelcbec,  who  had 
friends  everywhere,  found  one  in  this  khan  of  Yeni-Shehr,  wha  lent 
me  a  good  soft  mattress  and  an  additional  coverlet.  There  were 
neither  bugs  nor  fleas  in  the  place.  I  took  a  dose  of  raki  mixed 
with  hot  water,  got  well  covered  up,  went  soundly  to  sleep,  perspired 
copiously,  and  awoke  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  free  from 
pain  and  almost  well. 

It  was  Sunday,  the  24th  of  October.  Yeni-Shehr  (New  City)  is 
believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  one  of  the  many  ancient  Csesareas, 
which,  in  Ptolemy's  order  of  places,  is  put  between  Nicaea  and  Brusa; 
but  nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  It  appeared  to  be  about 
the  size  of  Yeni-Ghieul.  We  got  into  the  saddle  at  7  A.  M.,  splashed 
through  the  filth  of  the  town,  and  came  out  upon  the  open,  sweet 
plain.  A  magnificent  expanse  of  the  finest  of  corn-lands  was  before 
us  and  all  round  us.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  was  un- 
touched, yet  we  saw  here  and  there  some  signs  of  advancing  culti- 
vation. There  was  scarcely  a  tree  on  the  plain,  and  although  there 
are  said  to  be  a  good  many  villages  in  it  or  on  the  hill  sides  round 
about  it,  we  saw  only  two  or  three  small  ones  at  a  distance.  At 
about  8.35  A.  M.,  we  drew  rein  at  a  little  village  on  the  road,  and 
were  met  and  welcomed  by  Bahram  Aghh,,  a  Turkish  farmer  who 
lived  here,  and  held  and  cultivated  a  great  quantity  of  corn-land  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  was  a  well-mannered,  very  intelligent,  and 
hospitable  Osmanlee.  He  wished  us  to  remain  with  him  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  was  sorry  that  we  could  not  do  so.  He  regaled  us  with 
a  good  breakfast.  He  had  a  quick  eye  to  agricultural  improvement; 
and,  in  admitting  that  the  country-people  were  oppressed,  he  com- 
plained that  they  were  hy  nature  indolent  and  averse  to  any  change 
in  thdr  old  routine  habits.  By  means  of  his  friend  John  he  had, 
furnished  himself  with  a  good  English  plough,  and  was  then  trying 
to  get  some  made  after  that  model.  He  said  that  scratching  the 
earth  was  not  enough  in  this  plain,  and  that  the  Turkish  plough 
could  do  nothing  but  scratch.  He  was  much  interested  by  our  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Davis'  light  South  Carolina  plough,  and  his  method  o^ 
cultivating  cotton.  He  said  that  a  great  deal  of  the  plain  of  Yeni-? 
Shehr  was  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton ;  and  he  was  very  eager 
to  obtain  one  or  two  of  the  doctor's  ploughs  and  some  of  his  Amerii 
can  cotton-seed  and  fine  white  maize :  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  gratify  both  these  wishes,  and  that  I  should  be  rendering  4 
service  not  only  to  this  good  Turk,  but  also  to  his  neighbors,  who 
all  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a  superior  intelligence.  Months  after  ouii 
return  to  Constantinople,  I  sent  a  little  of  the  cotton-seed  and  maize  t<j 
Brusa ;  but  Dr.  Davis  could  send  no  ploughs  because  none  had  been] 
made!  Everything  about  this  Bahram  Aghii  was  clean  and  orderly,! 
and  wore  a  prosperous  look.     His  bufialoes,  his  oxen,  and  sheep 
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were  very  fine.  He  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  proper  modes 
of  shearing  and  cleaning  the  wool.  Here  too  was  a  man  the  Sul- 
tan ought  to  honor.  With  proper  encouragement^  he  might  soon 
change  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  country.  At  9.30  A.  M,, 
we  remounted.  As  we  advanced  to  the  westward,  the  magnificent 
plain  narrowed,  and  we  soon  had  steep,  stony  ridges  on  our  right, 
sprinkled  with  underwood  and  sweet-scented  myrtle.  These  ridges 
were  all  alive  with  the  red-legged  partridge.  The  plain  here,  towards 
its  western  end,  is  very  fine.  Part  of  it  looks  as  if  it  had  at  some 
period  or  other  been  a  lake.  In  two  quite  modern  French  maps  we 
had  with  us,  there  was  a  thumping  lake  set  down  here,  and  called 
Lac  de  Teni  Shehr.  There  is  no  lake  at  all.*  The  plain  grew 
narrower  still.  A  little  after  11  A.  M.,  we  quitted  it  and  entered  a 
winding  mountain-pass  full  of  beauty.  Issuing  from  this  short  pass, 
we  came  to  pleasant  vineyards,  and  a  strip  of  country  in  part  rather 
neatly  cultivated,  and  in  part  beautifully  wooded.  At  the  sight  of 
the  vineyards  and  a  mulberry  plantation,  Halil  said  with  great  glee 
that  it  was  easy  to  perceive  we  were  approaching  his  dear  plain  of 
Brusa.  At  noon  we  entered  the  healthy,  elevated,  charmingly  situ- 
ated Turkish  village  of  Ghimbos  (Charcoal),  and  dismounted  at  the 
guard-and-cofi'ee  house,  to  rest  our  horses,  smoke  pipe,  and  gossip 
with  the  villagers. 

The  place  was  far  more  thriving  than  any  Turkish  village  we  had 
seen  on  all  this  journey.  The  houses,  it  is  true,  were  little  better 
than  hovels,  but  the  people  were  pretty  well  dressed,  were  clean, 
and  looked  cheerful.  The  women  were  drying  their  tarkJiand  in 
the  sloping  piazza  of  the  village.  We  were  to  horse  again  at  1  P.M. 
On  issuing  from  the  village,  we  met  an  old  Turk,  another  of  John's 
countless  friends,  from  the  plain  of  Brusa,  riding  on  a  donkey :  he 
was  in  much  haste  and  in  evident  perturbation — he  was  hunting 
after  a  he-slave  who  had  bolted  last  night.  If  the  Nubian  went  and 
enlisted  for  a  soldier,  the  old  Hadji  would  hunt  in  vain.  The  Sul- 
tan's uniform  releases  the  slave  from  his  master;  yet  there  are  few 
slaves  who  will  voluntarily  enter  the  army.  We  descended  that 
abominable,  rough,  paved  road,  or  steep  winding  causeway,  which 
leads  down  to  the  plain  of  Brusa,  by  the  morasses  which  have  been 
previously  mentioned.  At  2  P.  M.,  we  had  sight  of  the  little  lake  of 
Dudakli,  lying  far  beneath  us,  and  of  the  village  and  Ibrahim's  farm 
beyond  the  lake.  And  now  the  rich  Brusa  plain,  with  its  grand 
flanking  mountains,  opened  gloriously  before  us.     Ever  since  yestcr- 

*  A  gbieul,  or  lake,  has,  however,  an  existence  in  tradition;  a  Mussulman 
Hercules  had  marvellously  drained  it  long  ago — so  said  the  Turks.  Colonel 
Leake,  in  his  ingenious  "  Essay  of  a  Map  of  Asia-Minor,  Ancient  and  Modern," 
places  a  lake  close  to  Yeni-Shehr,  where  none  now  exists,  and  conjectures 
that  it  may  have  been  the  Sviyrdiane  of  the  Greeks. 
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day  evening,  when  we  began  to  descend  into  the  plain  of  Yeni-Shehr, 
the  lofty  ridges  of  Olympus,  towering  over  the  other  mountains, 
and  well  powdered  with  snow,  had  been  in  sight ;  but  now  we  almost 
hugged  their  flanks,  leaving  8ousourluk  on  our  right !  Riding  to 
the  left  of  the  old  fortress^  and  between  it  and  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
we  went  through  the  village  of  Kestel,  where  a  bright,  rapid  stream 
and  a  mill,  and  a  very  picturesque  mosque,  gave  beauty  to  an  other- 
wise ordinary  place.  As  the  sun  declined,  the  views  became  more 
and  more  beautiful.  A  little  beyond  Kestel  the  scenery  was  abso- 
lutely enchanting !  Sparkling,  dashing,  flashing  waters — intensely 
blue  mountain — gray  smoke  curling  up  from  the  mountain-villages — ', 
trees,  green,  yellow,  red,  and  some,  as  the  cypresses,  almost  black 
— whole  forests  of  chestnut- trees  of  Vandyke  brown — arubas  drawn 
by  white  oxen,  and  caravans  of  camels  going  slowly  through  these 
woods — young  mulberry  plantations  now  betraying  their  fii-st  autum- 
nal tinting — noble  oaks,  and  still  more  majestic  platani  showing  the 
sear  and  yellow  leaf,  and  tall  poplars  that  dropped  their  foliage  with 
every  cool  breeze  which  reached  them  from  Olympus !  The  fallen 
leaves  made  sylvan  music,  rustling,  and  cracking  under  our  horses' 
feet,  and  being  very  thick  in  the  sweet  chestnut-woods :  there  was  a 
tinkling  of  bells  as  the  goats  were  driven  in  from  the  mountains ; 
and  a  soft  lowing  of  cattle.  At  5.30,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
we  turned  the  corner  by  the  lone  cemetery  and  ruined  khan  of  Hadji- 
Haivat,  and  in  three  minutes  dismounted  at  the  gate  of  the  renowned 
chiftlik,  where  all,  Christians  or  Turks,  bipeds  or  quadrupeds,  were 
right  glad  to  see  us. 

The  news  which  greeted  us  was  that  the  terrible  financial  crisis 
was  not  yet  over  in  England,  that  the  cholera  was  bad  at  Constantly 
nople,  that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  not  arrived  there,  and  thaft 
nobody  now  knew  when  he  might  be  expected.  If  we  could  have 
obtained  this  last  intelligence  at  Kutayah,  or  even  at  Billijik,  we 
would  have  prolonged  our  tour. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


The  day  after  our  return  to  Hadji-Haivat,  the  weather  being  verj- 
warm  down  here  in  the  Brusa  plain,  I  had  a  shivering  fit ;  but  it  went 
ofl^,  and  a  few  small  doses  of  quinine  set  me  up.  The  quails  were 
all  gone,  but  better  game  abounded.  Our  larder  was  quite  full  of 
hares  and  partridges.     We  lived  upon  game,  most  rarely  touching 
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butclier's  meat,  all  the  time  we  were  at  the  farm.  The  woodcocks 
delayed  their  coming,  the  weather  being  so  warm  ;  but  the  tchelebee 
said  they  would  be  dropping  in  with  the  first  rough  weather. 

I  renewed  my  study  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  plain.  The 
farmers,  whether  Turks,  Grreeks,  or  Armenians,  have  no  notion  of  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops.  One  method  is  to  sow  a  field  one  year 
with  Indian  com,  or  with  melons,  gourds,  &c.,  if  the  field  can  be 
watered,  or  lies  in  low  damp  ground ;  and  if  the  ground  is  dry  and 
cannot  easily  be  watered,  they  sow  lentils  and  sesame  :  next  year 
they  sow  the  field  with  winter  wheat ;  the  third  year  they  sow  it 
with  rye  or  oats ;  and  the  fourth  they  leave  it  fallow.  But  this  is 
only  in  the  best  grounds  and  with  the  best  farmers.  In  the  country 
above  the  plain  they  get  a  crop  of  wheat  ofi"  a  field  and  then  leave 
it  fallow  for  a  year  or  two,  saying  that  they  have  so  much  ground 
they  need  not  over-fatigue  it.  No  manure  is  known  or  used  except 
the  droppings  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  abundant  wood-ashes  are 
all  thrown  away.  There  are  heaps,  mounds,  mountains  of  the  most 
valuable  manure  in  the  outskirts  of  Brusa,  the  accumulation,  for 
centuries,  of.  the  refuse  of  the  city.  Some  of  these  mounds,  at  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  town,  towards  Hadji-Haivat,  look  like  tumuli. 
A  Frenchman  chose  to  bury  the  great  Hannibal  under  one  of  them, 
and  a  stupendous  heap  of  manure  passes  in  the  country,  to  this  day, 
by  the  name  of  the  ''  Tomb  of  Hannibal.'^  The  rank  vegetation, 
the  gigantic  thistles  and  brushwood  that  grow  upon  them,  show 
what  healthy  vigor  they  would  impart  if  properly  mixed  with  other 
soil.  They  would  be  a  large  fortune  in  England.  Here  they  were 
never  touched  by  the  agriculturist;  and  other  heaps,  in  process  of 
formation,  were  growing  up  around  them.  Gentleman  John  had 
nibbled  once  or  twice,  but  I  believe  this  gave  offence  to  the  Turks ; 
and  although  the  distance  from  his  farm  was  not  more  than  four 
English  miles,  the  difficulty  of  transport  was  great.  The  ploughs 
and  other  implements  are,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  of  the  most 
primitive  description.  Every  man  cuts  down  a  tree  and  makes  his 
own  plough  out  of  it.  These  ploughs  are  usually  put  together  with- 
out having  so  much  iron  in  them  as  is  contained  in  a  tenpenny  nail. 
In  some  of  the  soils  scratching  might  be  enough,  but  the  short,  su- 
perficial, wooden  share  does  not  cut  up  the  weeds,  and  a  rank  vege- 
tation smothers  the  young  corn.  Harrows,  rollers,  and  scarifiers 
are  unknown.  Instead  of  rollers,  they  use  an  uncouth,  badly-made, 
clumsy  machine,  somewhat  resembling  the  old  traineaux  of  Flan- 
ders. A  hoe  or  a  rake  we  never  saw.  Spade-husbandry  seemed  to  be 
unknown.  They  had  hardly  any  spades  to  dig  with ;  those  we  saw 
had  very  long,  straight  handles — mere  sticks,  with  a  cross-bar  a-top : 
in  most  instances,  the  blades  were  of  hard  wood,  edged  with  a  little 
iron.     I  never  saw  such  deplorable  attempts  at  hedging  and  ditch- 
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ing ;  but  without  tools  what  could  tlioy  do  ?  They  drive  the  plough 
through  the  spaces  left  between  their  rows  of  mulberries  in  a  slow 
and  very  awkward  manner.  Here  Dr.  Davis's  light  but  deep-cutting 
plough  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  use.  The  American  cotton 
might  be  cultivated  to  great  advantage  in  many  parts  of  the  plain, 
the  soil  and  climate  being  far  more  suitable  than  at  San  Stefano. 

Although  splendid  crops  of  hay  might  be  had,  but  very  little  hay 
is  made;  and  that  little,  before  it  is  ripened,  is  used  for  horses  after 
their  return  from  grass,  in  June  and  July,  and  is  not  kept  for  winter 
stock.  Nor  have  they  any  proper  substitute  for  hay.  Clover,  the 
flower  of  which  is  large  and  of  a  beautiful  Turkey-red  color,  grows 
everywhere  in  a  wild  state,  but  is  never  cultivated.  Artificial  grasses 
are  unknown  all  over  the  empire.  The  Swedish  turnip,  the  common 
turnip,  and  mangold-wurzel  would  thrive  wonderfully  in  many  parts 
of  the  plain :  our  host  grew  Swedes  weighing  five  okes  a-piece,  and 
mangold-wurzel  weighing  from  nine  to  ten  okes  the  root ;  but  their 
culture  is  unknown  among  the  farmers  and  people  of  the  country. 
Hence,  when  the  winter  is  at  all  severe,  and  snow  lies  for  any  length 
of  time  on,  the  ground,  the  oxen  grow  thin,  and  the  sheep  perish  for 
want  of  food.  The  cattle  are  kept  half  alive  upon  chopped  straw. 
In  1832-3,  the  winter  was  very  severe  :  the  Brusa  butchers  having 
many  sheep  on  hand,  and  seeing  them  perish  daily,  anticipated  utter 
ruin  to  themselves,  and  petitioned  the  governor  (then  a  Mutzellim 
and  not  a  Pasha)  to  do  something  for  them — something  to  save  them 
all  from  bankruptcy.  The  Mutzellim  gave  orders  that  these  sheep 
should  be  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  and  a  cer- 
tain number  were  accordingly  sent  to  every  mahalle  (or  parish),  to 
every  decent  khan,  and  to  every  mosque ;  and  from  these  cJie/s  lieux 
they  were  re-distributed  in  detail  to  the  several  houses,  etc.  The 
distribution  was  regulated  according  to  each  man's  estimated  means. 
Some  had  as  many  as  nine,  some  had  only  one ;  but  every  man  was 
obliged  to  pay  cost  price  (about  thirty  piastres)  for  every  sheep 
allotted  to  him,  although  all  these  sheep  were  diseased — were  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone — were  in  a  state  of  absolute  starvation.  Most 
killed  their  sheep  off-hand  and  gave  the  carrion  meat  to  the  poor. 
Some  few  kept  theirs  alive  on  bran  and  cabbage-leaves  until  the 
spring.  And  in  this  way  the  Esnaff,  or  Corporation  of  Butchers, 
was  saved  from  ruin.  Precisely  the  same  case  occurred  in  another 
year;  but,  even  in  ordinary  yed,rs,  the  sheep,  from  the  middle  or  end 
of  December,  become  very  poor — mutton  is  then  very  scarce  and 
very  bad — and  there  is  no  eatable  beef  to  supply  its  place.  In  many 
parts  of  the  plain,  particularly  at  the  roots  of  Olympus,  potatoes 
might  be  grown  splendidly.  There  was  a  ready  demand  for  them  in 
the  Brusa  market  and  for  the  market  of  Constantinople.  The  Greeks 
of  Sousourluk  were  now  growing  a  good  many,  and  would  be  growing 
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more  if  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  other  tax-gatherers  had  not 
fallen  upon  them.  They  could  not  carry  their  potatoes  to  Moudania 
or  Grhemlik  for  exportation  to  the  capital  without  paying  three  tolls 
or  duties.  With  a  few  potatoes,  mixed  with  a  cabbage  or  two,  these 
frugal  villagers  would  make  a  dinner  for  the  whole  family.  The 
root  had  not  shown  any  tendency  to  turn  watery  an9:  sweet ;  but, 
this  year,  the  mysterious  potato  disease  had  partially  visited  this 
new  potato  region. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  villages  on  the  lower  declivities  of 
Mount  Olympus  derive  some  profit  from  their  chestnut-woods.  Leaving 
them  in  their  outward  husks  and  piling  them  on  the  ground,  and 
covering  them  with  branches  and  leaves,  the  fruit  will  keep  some 
months  out  in  the  woods.  A  great  deal  more  of  this  fruit  would  be 
sent  to  Constantinople  if  there  were  but  carriageable  roads;  they  can 
only  convey  it  on  horses,  and  as  chestnuts  are  heavy,  and  the  country 
tracks  in  a  fearful  state  during  the  season  the  fruit  is  in  demand,  it 
is  hard  work  to  get  a  few  horse-loads  down  to  the  coast.  Owing  to 
this,  and  to  tolls  and  octrois,  chestnuts  are  ten  times  dearer  at  Con- 
stantinople than  they  are  at  Brusa,  which  ought  to  be  only  a  day's  jour- 
ney off.  In  the  villages  on  this  side  of  Olympus,  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  a  price.  Whenever  any  were  wanted  at  Hadji-Haivat, 
we  went  into  the  nearest  wood  and  took  them.  Here  would  be  ad- 
mirable fattening  food  for  swine,  and  good  stocks  of  winter  pork 
might  be  procured  equal  in  flavor  to  the  chestnut-fed  pork  of  the 
South  of  Spain.  But  the  meat  is  forbidden  to  the  faithful ;  and  the 
Turks,  though  they  readily  enough  shoot  wild  boars  and  sell  them 
to  the  Christians,  do  not  like  to  see  the  G-reeks  and  Armenians  keep 
pigs.  Except  in  two  or  three  small  villages,  where  the  Greeks  were 
living  entirely  by  themselves,  we  never  saw  a  domestic  pig  either  in 
the  Pashalik  of  Brusa  or  in  the  European  Pashalik  of  Adrianople.* 
A  portion  of  the  chestnuts  of  Olympus  fattened  the  wild  swine  and 
made  their  flesh  most  savory,  but  a  far  larger  portion  rotted  on  the 
ground  where  it  fell. 

The  diflerence  in  the  price  of  produce  between  one  place  and  an- 
other is  quite  astounding,  until  one  thinks  of  the  state  of  the  roads. 
Up  at  Kutayah,  corn  was  selling  at  a  little  more  than  half  the  price 
it  was  fetching  at  Brusa.  So  difiicult  is  conveyance,  that  the  pro- 
duce and  good  things  of  one  district  are  scarcely  known  in  the  neigh- 
boring district.     At  Brusa,  and  in  the  plain,  they  had,  at  this  season, 

*  A  Greek  of  Selyvria  procured  a  boar-pig  and  two  or  three  females,  keep- 
ing ihem  as  close  as  he  could ;  and  finding  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  of 
the  place  were  ready  customers  for  pig's  meat,  he  attended  to  the  increase 
of  his  stock;  and  he  was  beginning  to  drive  a  pretty  trade,  when  the  Saliane 
collectors  put  such  a  tax  upon  his  sties,  that  he  cut  all  his  pigs'  throats  and 
gave  up  that  industry ! 
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plenty  of  milk,  but  hardly  ever  any  sea-fish  :  at  Moudania,  only 
eighteen  miles  oif,  they  had  abundance  of  fish  and  no  milk. 

The  great  object  of  cultivation  on  the  north  side  of  the  plain  is 
the  mulberry-tree  j  on  the  south  side  the  mulberry  is  rather  plenti- 
fully mixed  with  the  olive  and  the  vine,  the  vine  being  at  times  well 
cultivated,  and  the  olive  never.  It  was  not  until  some  time  after  this 
that  we  found  out  the  reason  of  the  oil  of  the  country  being  so  very 
bad.  The  grinding  government  grinds  the  olives.  All  the  olives 
must  bo  sent  to  public  mills,  in  order  that  profits  may  be  made, 
and  the  Ushur  easily  collected  :  this  is  farmed  out,  and  the  oil 
Farmer-G-eneral  was  now  said  to  be  Achmet-Fethi-Pasha,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Artillery,  and  a  brother-in-law  to  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid, 
whose  oil-offices  were,  of  course,  filled  by  Armenians.  The  price  of 
oil  in  Brusa  is  fixed  by  the  Pasha.  Twenty  years  ago,  excellent  oil 
might  be  procured  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  we  could  find  none 
now.  The  vines,  though  cut  back,  are  not  cut  sufficiently,  and  they 
are  left  to  grow  far  too  old  and  far  too  close  together.  Little  care  is 
taken  in  planting  slips  and  renewing.  The  people  go  for  quantity, 
and  have  not  a  right  notion  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  To  quality 
they  attend  but  little.  At  Naples,  they  count  more  than  fifty  varie- 
ties of  grapes.  Here  we  saw  scarcely  more  than  five  varieties,  and 
in  common  consumption  only  three,  although  we  were  told  that  there 
were  about  a  dozen  varieties.  The  absurd  regulations  and  inter- 
ference of  government  as  to  price  discourage  any  attempt  at  amelio- 
ration. The  wine  made  on  the  slopes  of  Olympus,  and  of  the  Kater- 
Ice  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  is  made  in  a  slovenly 
manner.  The  Brusa  wine  is  white,  acrid,  and  heady.  It  may  be 
made  very  good,  and  it  has  been  made  excellent,  now  and  then,  by 
a  private  individual  for  his  own  family  use.  My  dear  old  friend, 
Constantine  Zohrab,  made  every  year  a  small  quantity,  which  was 
admirable,  and  was  improved  by  keeping ;  but  between  the  periods 
of  his  death  and  my  return  tg  Turkey  the  last  bottle  had  been  drunk. 
The  firm  of  Messrs.  Falkeisen,  who  had  the  great  silk  filature,  and 
who  speculated  in  all  things  (monopolizing  not  a  few,  with  the  evi- 
dent connivance  of  the  Pasha),  speculated  also  in  wine.  Apparently 
they  put  their  trust  in  a  high  sounding  name,  and  the  shape  and 
quality  of  their  bottles  :  they  called  the  wine  ^^vin  d^  Olympe,^'  and 
they  bottled  it  in  long-necked  Rhine  bottles.  At  one  time,  their  wine 
department  was  managed  by  a  Swiss,  who  was  said  to  have  had  good 
practice  both  in  France  and  G-ermany ;  but  this  poor  Swiss  became 
hypochondriac  at  Brusa,  and  one  evening,  cutting  his  throat  first,  he 
threw  himself  down  a  precipice  of  Mount  Olympus.  The  Falkeisen 
wine  that  we  drank  was  certainly  the  worst  of  all  the  white  wines 
in  use  here.  It  was  vile  manufactured  stuff,  injurious  to  nerves  and 
stomach.     At  Demirdesh,  they  made  a  wine  that  was  usually  sweet 
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and  worthless;  but  some  of  it  was  as  good  as  Burgundy;  and 
on  the  slopes  behind  Demirdesh,  on  the  acclivities  under  Phil- 
ladar,  and  in  twenty  other  places,  there  are  sunny  cotes,  and  the 
most  suitable  soils,  which  ought  to  produce  wines  fully  equal 
to  those  of  the  famed  Cote  d'  Or,  or  Cote  Roti.  The  grand  staple 
of  Brusa  is  silk,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  mulberry-gardens  gives 
a  high  notion  of  the  quantity  produced.  Where  water  is  easily 
attainable,  they  irrigate  these  plantations  ;  but  whether  irrigated  or 
not  they  are  beautifully  green  from  the  beginning  of  April  until  the 
end  of  October,  and  it  is  the  delightful  verdure  of  these  plantations 
which  forms  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  the  plain  of  Brusa.  No 
farm  is  considered  a  farm  here  that  has  no  mulberry-garden.  The 
people  of  the  country  engraft  many  of  their  mulberry-trees  with  a 
finer,  broad-leaved  sort  (Jale),  which  came  originally  from  the  sea- 
coast,  as  the  name  denotes. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  at  night,  it  was  rather  cool,  and  snow 
fell  upon  Olympus. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  9  A.  M.,  we  set  out  for  Ibrahim's 
farm  at  Dudakli.  Heavy  rain  must  have  fallen  somewhere,  for  a 
broad  torrent,  with  an  enormous  rocky  or  stony  bed,  called  Delhi- 
Irmak,  or  the  "  Mad  Stream,'^  one  of  several  between  us  and  the 
village  of  Sousourluk,  was  running  at  a  furious  rate,  and  plainly 
showing  what  a  very  mad  fellow  he  must  be  when  full  of  drink. 
Though  the  snow  of  Olympus  dazzled  my  eyes,  it  was  oppressively 
sultry  in  the  plain.  At  2  P.  M.,  we  reached  Dudakli,  and  found- 
that  our  sulphate  of  quinine  had  done  wonders  for  Ibrahim,  who 
was  running  about  and  as  cheerful  as  ever.  It  was  far  otherwise 
with  the  poor,  sick,  deserted  stork  that  we  saw  here  at  our  first 
visit :  he  had  not  been  seen  for  many  days  :  poor  fellow  !  if  he  had 
not  been  eaten  up  by  the  jackals,  he  must  have  crept  into  some  hole 
in  the  rocks  and  have  there  died.  In  the  farm,  we  had  good  and 
comfortable  entertainment.  The  invisible  Mrs.  Ibrahim  made  a 
good  pilaff,  and  our  Tchelebee  roasted  some  of  our  partridges.  The 
room  in  which  we  slept  was  the  best  in  the  house,  and  scrupulously 
clean.  Not  a  flea  was  there:  but  the  roof  ^ and  the  walls  of  the 
apartment  were  hung  all  over  with  beautiful  quinces  and  pome- 
granates, which  were  tied  up  with  strings  or  lodged  on  narrow 
shelves.  They  will  thus  keep  all  through  the  winter  and  spring. 
At  a  very  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  Gentleman  John, 
M.  Louis,  his  brother-in-law,  Ibrahim,  and  Charles,  went  to  look 
after  the  partridges,  and  were  out  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day.  I 
remained  at  home  in  the  Dudakli  farm  to  look  after  my  notes  and 
make  a  sketch  or  two.  The  second  Mrs.  Ibrahim  was  still,  of 
course,  invisible;  but  her  son,  the  handsome  young  Mahmoud, 
remained  with  me,  and  Halil  came  up  from  his  private  residence  in- 
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the  village  of  Idir.  The  unseen  Mrs.  Ibrahim,  who  had  that  excel- 
lent quality  in  woman,  a  soft,  sweet  voice,  was  receiving  company 
this  morning,  in  a  room  separated  from  that  in  which  I  was  sitting 
and  writing  by  a  narrow  corridor,  and  neither  her  door  nor  mine 
was  closed,  the  weather  being  still  so  warm.  All  the  ladies  of  Du- 
dakli  came  to  see  her,  and  they  sipped  coffee  and  talked  and  laughed, 
their  laughter  having  a  very  English  sound.  Some  of  the  matrons 
came  and  took  a  peep  at  me  and  my  proceedings,  without  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  room,  but  one  old  dame  and  two  little  black-eyed 
damsels  came  frankly  into  the  room,  and  spoke  very  prettily,  and 
turned  over  my  books  with  much  curiosity.  Later  in  the  day,  there 
came  an  old  Yerook,  mounted  on  a  handsome  gray  mare,  and  very 
well  attired.  The  reader  will  remember  that  the  villagers  at  Du- 
dakli  are  half  Yerook  themselves.  They  maintain  a  good  deal  of 
intercourse  with  the  migratory  tribes,  and  this,  I  believe,  besides 
being  mutually  beneficial  in  the  way  of  a  little  trade  or  barter,  tends 
to  keep  up  the  bold,  independent  spirit  of  this  village.  The  patriarch 
was  rather  sorry  that  his  friend  Ibrahim  was  not  at  home.  Of 
course  he  neither  approached  the  harem  nor  made  any  inquiry  after 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Ibrahim :  he  came  and  sat  down  by  me,  took 
coffee,  smoked  a  tchibouque,  behaved  very  much  like  a  gentleman, 
and  then  took  his  departure  for  his  camp,  which  had  been  pitched 
for  a  few  days  on  some  green  hills  not  far  off.  Halil  held  his  stirrup 
while  he  mounted  the  gray  mare,  and  I,  think  young  Mahmoud 
kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

There  were  many  things  in  the  domestic  economy  of  this  Turkish 
farm-house  which  interested  me  exceedingly ;  but  they  would  be 
difiicult  to  describe,  and  perhaps  wearisome  in  a  description.  AH 
was  simple  and  primitive,  but  not  disorderly.  There  were  few  stores 
or  commodities,  but  such  things  as  existed  were  tolerably  abundant, 
and  no  painful  stint  was  exhibited.  A  neighbor  wanted  some  flour, 
for  he  had  neglected  to  go  in  time  to  the  mill  at  Narl6-dere-keui  to 
get  some  of  his  own  corn  ground :  he  was  told  to  go  into  a  store- 
room and  take  what  he  wanted.  Lying  out  of  the  way,  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  high  road,  in  a  corner,  and  at  the  very  head  of 
the  plain,  Dudakli  was  not  on  the  way  to  any  places  except  the  two 
small  Yerook  villages  over  the  lake,  and  it  was,  therefore,  very  little 
frequented  by  passengers.  But  to-day  three  wayfaring  Turks,  evi- 
dently very  poor  men,  stopped  to  rest  themselves  for  an  hour  at  the 
farm,  and,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  bread,  country  cheese,  some 
pomegranates,  and  a  fine  water-melon,  were  placed  before  them ; 
and  before  they  took  their  departure  our  invisible,  but  not  inactive, 
hostess  sent  out  from  the  harem  a  tiny  cup  of  coffee  for  each. 

Ibrahim  had  a  tolerably  good  stock  of  corn  and  maize,  and  barley 
of  his  own  growing.  A  small  provision  of  rice  had  been  purchased 
at  Brusa.     He  was  well  furnished  with  cheese.     Three  or  four  cows 
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furnislied  an  abundance  of  milk;  and  nearly  every  day  they  made 
witli  some  of  the  milk  refreshing  yaourt,  or  sweet,  delicious  caimac. 
The  pair  of  buffaloes  which  he  had  for  his  tillage  were  splendid 
animals  compared  with  those  we  usually  saw  in  the  country.  A 
small  flock  of  geese  were  grazing  on  the  village-green,  towards  the 
river-side,  with  the  geese  of  the  rest  of  the  villagers.  I  think  there 
were  no  ducks.  I  know  that  there  were  no  barn-door  fowls,  or  any 
poultry  of  that  sort.  Dudakli  stood  too  near  to  the  wild  mountain, 
the  lake,  the  river,  the  fens,  and  morasses,  which  were  all  too  swarm- 
ing with  destructive  vermin  to  allow  of  the  profitable  rearing  of 
poultry.  The  stoats  were  large,  voracious,  cunning,  and  very  nimble ; 
so  were  the  wild-cats  and  the  polecats :  no  walls  could  keep  them 
out ;  and  the  walls  of  the  farm-yards  and  houses  of  Dudakli — as  all 
over  the  plain — were  composed  merely  of  wooden  beams,  joists, 
uprights,  and  transverse  pieces  of  timber,  having  the  interstices 
filled  up  with  caked  earth,  or  with  bricks  only  dried  in  the  sun. 
Geese  are  not  altogether  such  silly  birds  as  they  are  called.  Halil, 
a  good  authority,  said  that  the  geese  of  Dudakli  were  not  to  be 
caught  napping;  that  they  knew  how  to  defend  themselves  with 
their  beaks,  and  that  when  a  dangerous  enemy  got  among  them  they 
always  made  noise  enough  to  rouse  the  whole  village.  There  was 
no  meat  in  the  farm-house.  I  believe  there  was  not  a  butcher's 
shop  among  all  the  villages  of  the  plain,  and  that  it  was  only  on 
very  rare  and  most  festive  occasions  that  the  villagers,  whether 
Turks,  Greeks,  or  Armenians,  ever  ate  meat.  None  had  been  tasted 
in  this  house  since  the  Bairam,  when  Ibrahim,  as  a  good  Mussul- 
man, and  in  duty  bound,  killed  a  sheep  without  spot  or  blemish,  and 
feasted  some  friends  who  were  too  poor  to  offer  up  the  required 
sacrifice  themselves.  As  our  host  was  a  good  sportsman,  hares  and 
partridges  were  not  wanting,  and  would  not  be  wanting  any  time 
through  the  season.  When  the  larder  required  a  supply,  Ibrahim 
took  his  gun  and  got  it.  Such  also  was  the  economy  at  Hadji- 
Haivat;  and  Gentleman  John  would  ask  us  whether  we  wanted 
hares,  partridges,  snipes,  and  (a  little  later)  woodcocks,  or  pheasants, 
just  as  in  England  a  cook  or  housekeeper  asks  whether  it  is  to  be 
beef,  veal,  or  mutton,  and  he  would  go  out  with  his  little  dog  Diana 
and  his  double  barrels,  and  be  as  sure  to  bring  back  the  birds  de- 
siderated as  the  cook  would  be  to  bring  back  the  meat  from  a  market 
or  well-stocked  butcher's  shop.  Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of 
the  game,  and  its  no  cost  (it  cost  only  powder  and  shot),  Ibrahim 
and  his  household  did  not  eat  much  of  it.  Occasionally,  he  sold  a 
good  deal  among  the  Franks  in  Brusa.  He  might  have  sold  much 
more ;  but  the  Pasha's  people,  who  were  very  unfair  sportsmen,  who 
proceeded  to  work  on  the  unmanly  hattue  system,  and  who  had  com- 
mitted such  havoc  among  the  pheasants  that  those  birds  were  be- 
VOL.  I.— 20 
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coming  rather  scarce  in  the  plain,  had,  with  the  connivance  and 
support  of  the  chief  of  the  police,  Khodja  Arab,  established  some- 
thing very  like  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  game. 

The  Lake  of  Dudakli  and  the  river  which  ran  from  it  might  have 
contributed  very  materially  to  the  subsistence  of  the  village  and  its 
neighbors.  The  lake  might  be  regarded  as  a  great  preserve,  or 
pxscarium.  There  are  fish  in  it  of  a  prodigious  size;  the  waters 
were  teeming  with  monster  carp,  pike,  and  (jlanis,  the  last  named 
affording  a  light,  digestible,  delicate  food  of  admirable  flavor,  whether 
fresh  or  salted.*  Yesterday  evening,  as  we  were  standing  by  the 
lake,  I  saw  a  fellow  blowing  above  water  that  looked  as  big  as  a 
porpoise.  He  was  too  distant  to  allow  of  observation,  but  1  think 
he  must  have  been  a  patriarchal  carp.  There  were  also  tench,  and 
a  sort  of  chub ;  and  trout,  perch,  and  roach  were  in  the  river.  The 
peasants  have  no  rods  or  lines,  no  hooks,  no  nets,  no  wicker  snares. 
When  they  kill  a  big  fish  it  is  by  shooting  him  (as  he  comes  to  the 
surface)  with  a  musket  or  fowling-piece ;  but,  now  and  then,  they 
throw  from  the  shore  a  rude  spear  or  harpoon.  The  only  boat  on 
the  lake  was  a  bit  of  hollowed  pine-tree,  belonging  to  Ibrahim,  and, 
I  believe,  fashioned  and  scooped  out  by  him  and  his  brother  Halil. 
It  would  carry  one  person,  and — having  no  keel — would  upset  at  the 
slightest  irregular  movement. 

Bold  Ibrahim  was  very  full  of  the  project  of  draining.  Three  or 
four  Turks  of  the  village  and  one  or  two  of  Narlt;-dere-keui — all  men 
of  some  little  substance — were  ready  to  join  him  in  the  necessary 
labors.  By  enlarging  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  deepening  its  bed, 
and  cutting  a  few  trenches,  the  lake  might  not  only  be  kept  to  a 
level,  but  that  level  might  be  brought  lower  than  it  now  was  (before 
the  heavy  rains  had  set  in),  and  many  acres  of  fertile  soil  would  be 
recovered  j  the  unhealthy  marshes  in  front  of  the  village  would  be 
dried,  and  many  more  acres  of  good  land  secured  for  tillage  or  pas- 
turage. They  would  set  to  work  with  vigor ;  but  they  w^anted  these, 
conditions — that  the  fish  they  caught  in  the  lake  should  bo  theirs, 
without  tax  or  duty  to  government,  and  that  one-half  of  the  land 
they  reclaimed  should  be  theirs  also.  But  these  conditions  could  not 
be  granted  or  made  secure  except  by  an  imperial  firman ;  and  these 
poor  people  had  not  access  to  any  of  the  great  men,  or  money  enough 
to  bribe  them.  Three  months  after  this  visit  to  Dudakli,  I  spoke  of 
the  subject  to  two  or  three  men  at  Constantinople  who  had  the  power 
to  grant  the  request,  but  who  did  nothing  and  cared  nothing  about 

•  The  glanig  is  something  between  a  fish  and  an  eel.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  it  anywhere  except  in  Asii  IVrnior.  We  frequently  handled 
some  that  were  caught  and  sold  by  the  Cos-sack  colony  settled  in  this  Pashalik, 
on  the  Lake  of  Magnass,  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  Briisa  plain,  which  weighed  from 
30  to  40  lbs.;  and  we  were  told  of  others  of  much  greater  size. 
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it.  One  of  them  told  me  that  there  was  plenty  of  land  without 
draining  lakes.  But  the  malaria  which  was  bringing  every  year  those 
terrible  intermittent  fevers,  and  tending  to  depopulate  the  thinly- 
'peopied  country  ?  He  said  there  would  be  fevers  in  some  places, 
and  that,  as  there  was  plenty  of  room,  the  people  had  better  remove 
from  them  !  In  this  way  all  enterprise  is  strangled.  The  poor  peo- 
ple are  but  too  much  disposed  by  nature  or  by  habit  to  put  up  with 
things  as  they  find  them,  and  to  regard  their  liver-consuming,  inter- 
mittent fevers  as  part  of  their  kismet,  and  bogs  and  swamps  as  dis- 
pensations of  Providence.  It  was  rare  to  find  an  enterprising  vil- 
lager like  Ibrahim ! 

At  Dudakli,  as  in  the  other  villages,  the  people  were  quite  sensible  of 
the  terrible  effects  produced  by  the  horrible  roads,  and  were  willing  to 
pay  regular  toll  for  better  ones.  Turk,  or  Greek,  or  Armenian,  we 
never  knew  the  man  who  would  not  have  contributed  to  the  making 
and  keeping  up  of  roads.  The  villagers  of  the  plain  had  repeatedly 
offered  to  turn  out  to  a  man  and  make  the  roads  themselves,  if  the 
Pasha  would  only  furnish  some  of  the  necessary  materials  and  send 
them  somebody  competent  to  direct  their  labors.  Two  or  three  years 
ago,  the  Porte  had  sent  over  a  great  Effendi  from  Constantinople  to 
see  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  Effendi,  who  was  said  to  know  lit- 
tle more  about  road-making  than  Mahomet  knew  of  railway,  travelled 
from  Moudania  to  Brusa,  and  then,  after  a  good  long  rest,  travelled 
ten  or  twelve  miles  fiirther,  to  the  detestable  stone  causeway  which 
leads  from  the  end  of  the  plain  towards  Ghimbos;  rode  back  to 
Brusa,  drew  up  a  long  report,  hastened  back  to  the  capital,  pocketed 
some  thirty  thousand  piastres,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  roads — 
or,  if  he  thought  of  them,  the  government  did  not.  The  mission  had 
filled  a  grandiloquent  paragraph  in  the  Constantinople  papers;  and 
that  was  enough.  Since  the  Effendi's  short  tour,  the  roads  had  been 
going  di  mal  in  peggio. 

Our  bold  host,  though  so  free  of  fanaticism  and  fond  of  Christian 
Franks,  was  yet  thoroughly  a  Mussulman,  and,  as  times  went,  a 
devout  one.  I  cannot  answer  to  his  saying  his  prayers  Jive  times 
a  day  as  enjoined  by  the  Koran,  but  we  never  saw  him  miss  his 
evening  prayer.  At  the  proper  time,  he  went  out  to  the  east  end  of 
his  corridor  or  wooden  gallery,  knelt  down,  bent  his  forehead  to  the 
floor,  stood  up,  with  his  face  towards  Mecca,  and  performed  all  that 
was  enjoined,  with  every  appearance  of  abstraction  and  heartfelt  de- 
votion. I  had  the  more  confidence  in  him  for  this.  Halil,  who  was 
much  younger  than  his  brother,  had  been  born  or  brought  up  in 
^^ reform"  or  ^^  new  school"  times.  I  never  saw  him  at  his  prayers; 
he  certainly  said  none  all  the  days  that  he  was  travelling  with  us. 
Nor,  in  the  course  of  all  that  tour,  did  we  thrice  see  a  Turk  at  his 
devotions.     I  did  not  expect  this  change ;  I  could  not  imagine  that 
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the  indifference  of  the  capital  had  reached  so  far,  or  that  old  Mus- 
sulmen  and  peasants  could  have  renounced  the  religious  habits  of 
their  early  life.  It  was  certainly  far  different  twenty  years  ago. 
Then  I  never  made  a  day's  journey  in  Asia  Minor  without  seeing 
Mussulmen  at  their  devotions,  by  the  road  side,  or  on  the  lonely 
hill  top.  John  said  that  the  Yerooks  were  now  about  the  only  peo- 
ple he  knew  that  were  punctual  in  this  respect.  Ibrahim  would 
drink  neither  wine  nor  raki.  There  were  not  many  Turks  in  the 
plain  of  Brusa  that  much  scrupled  to  drink  either,  though  generally 
they  preferred  the  strong  spirit.  If  they  did  not  drink  raki  often,  it 
was  because  they  could  not  afford  it.  Once  that  they  began,  they 
generally  drank  to  excess. 

About  noon,  on  the  second  of  November,  after  some  heavy  rain, 
we  mounted  to  return  to  Hadji-Haivat.  The  little  river  was  running, 
with  a  full  and  rapid  stream,  from  the  lake  down  the  plain  to  the 
broad  bed  of  the  Lufar.  Numerous  streamlets,  which  cut  our  path, 
had  become  broad,  deep  streams.  We  dashed  through  them  with 
the  water  to  our  saddle-girths,  and  then  went  splashing,  and  splashed, 
across  the  plain,  through  water,  mud,  and  mire,  getting  a  foretaste  of 
the  pleasures  of  this  beautiful  plain  in  the  wet  season.  Just  as  we 
reached  the  lower  end  of  the  stone  causeway,  two  phalanges  of  wild 
swans  passed,  wildly  screaming,  high  over  our  heads.  Winter  was 
coming  at  last.  This  army  was  retreating  from  European  to  Asiatic 
Turkey,  from  cold  Thrace  to  genial  Bithynia.  When  we  first  saw 
them,  they  were  so  very  high  in  the  air  that  they  looked  like  two 
shreds  of  clouds  sailing  on  a  wind :  when  they  stooped  and  were 
nearer,  they  did  not  look  larger  than  larks,  but  the  noise  they  sent 
down  from  that  elevation  was  almost  deafening.  They  stooped  still 
lower,  and  their  screams  became  louder.  Each  phalanx  must  have 
been  from  five  to  six  hundred  strong.  Each  was  formed  in  the  shape 
of  a  wedge,  as  the  old  Turkish  cavalry  used  to  be  when  charging. 
At  the  head  of  each  phalanx,  and  always  some, hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  it  was  a  commanding  officer  or  eclaireur,  who  now  and  then 
called  a  halt,  and  then  flew  forward  alone  to  examine  the  ground. 
Once  or  twice,  the  (^^claireur  fell  back  to  the  sharp  point  of  the  wedge, 
when  silence  ensued.  As  they  drew  close  to  the  Dudakli  lake,  they 
broke  their  array,  changing  their  wedge  formation  into  an  irregular 
square,  and  sending  down  a  good  many  scouts  to  the  water  and  the 
bulrushes.  Our  tchelebee,  who  had  studied  their  habits  year  after 
year,  said  that  they  would  quarter  at  Dudakli  this  afternoon  and 
night,  and  to-morrow  would  cross  the  mountains  to  the  great  Lake 
of  Nicsea,  the  surface  of  which  is  often  seen  almost  covered  with 
these  majestic  white  birds,  and  wild  geese,  and  other  water-fowl.  In 
the  winter  of  1827-8,  we  used  rather  frequently  to  cook  and  eat  the 
wild  swan  at  Smyrna.     It  was,  indeed,  a  "  sublime  goose/'  a  mag- 
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nificent  bird  in  a  dish,  and  when  kept  for  a  few  days,  and  dressed 
with  a  little  science,  it  was  excellent  food.  They  were  very  plentiful 
in  the  market  during  the  cold  weather.  Below  the  causeway,  the 
rain  again  set  in.  Streaming  and  splashed  all  over,  we  rode  into  the 
mud  and  filth  of  Sousourluk,  and  dismounted  at  the  house  of  a  Greek. 
There  was  stabling  below,  and  a  staggering  staircase  which  led  from 
the  courtyard  and  stable-door  to  the  apartments  above.  Getting  out 
of  the  wet,  and  going  up  stairs  first,  I  found,  in  a  large  room,  eight 
children,  heaps  of  raw  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  onions,  and  a  little 
woman  putting  on  a  pair  of  clean  shalvars  or  breeches.  The  last 
was  the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  was  hastening  to  make  herself 
smart  for  the  reception  of  such  distinguished  company.  We  all 
looked  like  scavengers.  In  an  instant,  a  good  fire  was  kindled  with 
sticks  and  the  dried  husks  of  the  Indian  corn,  and  other  hospitable 
preparations  were  begun. 

Our  Hadji  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  these  industrious 
and  intelligent  villagers,  and  about  the  most  prosperous  Greek  in 
Sousourluk.  But  his  house  was  falling  about  his  ears.  To  our 
recommendation  to  put  it  in  order,  he  returned  the  answer  for  which, 
by  this  time,  I  was  fully  prepared :  "  If  I  spend  money  on  my  house,'' 
said  the  Hadji,  "  the  ushurjees,  and  the  salian^  collectors,  and  all 
the  unfair  tax-gatherers,  and  all  our  own  rogues  of  tchorbajees  who 
are  in  league  with  them,  will  say  I  am  growing  rich,  and  will  squeeze 
me  accordingly.  No  !  no  !  the  house  may  stand  as  it  is  I  The  tiles 
are  tolerably  tight ;  you  see  it  does  not  rain  in  here."  ^^  But,''  said 
our  tchelebee,  '■^  your  house  will  not  stand  long  if  something  is  not 
done  to  it;"  and  making  a  pair  of  compasses  with  his  astonishingly 
long  legs,  and  swaying  his  body  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to 
right,  he  made  the  wooden  baraque  creak  and  shake  in  a  way  that 
was  quite  alarming.  '^  Well,"  said  our  host,  "  I  must  put  up  some 
props ;  you  see  I  have  some  trees  in  the  yard.  I  will  buy  a  few 
nails  in  Brusa,  and  do  the  job  myself.  /  mus>t  not  let  them  thinh 
that  I  am  getting  %,ich  !" 

Some  poorer  Greeks  of  the  village  were  now  quite  desperate. 
They  proposed  abandoning  their  fields,  going  to  Hadji-Haivat  and 
there  cultivating,  on  the  division-of-produce  principle  (but  in  his  own 
name),  some  of  John's  land,  for  our  tchelebee  paid  the  fair  taxes 
and  dues  and  nothing  more,  and  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  were 
afraid  of  him  and  his  connections. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  and  dried  our  clothes  by  the  fire,  we 
got  into  our  wet  saddles.  We  were  soon  as  wet  as  before,  for  the 
rain  recommenced,  and  the  torrents  and  streams  were  all  much  swoll- 
en. A  number  of  little  gulleys,  which  we  had  frequently  crossed 
and  re-crossed  without  noticing  them,  were  now  filled  over  the  brim, 
and  bringing  down  volumes  of  water  from  the  near  flank  of  Olympus. 
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The  Delhi  Torrent  was  now  very  wild  and  very  mad  indeed !  It 
was  bringing  down  rocks  and  great  stones  as  well  as  water.  At  5 
P.  M.,  we  passed  the  Turkish  cemetery,  turned  the  corner  of  the 
ghostly  khan,  and  dismounted  at  John's  chiftlik,  where  a  roaring  fire 
of  the  chestnut,  and  fir,  and  tough  oak  of  Olympus,  and  a  pilaff,  and 
roasted  partridges,  comforted  and  restored  us. 

On  the  following  morning,  it  rained  very  hard  and  blew  great  guns. 
The  snow  was  thickening  on  Olympus,  and  descending  lower  down 
towards  the  plain.  In  the  afternoon,  the  rain  held  up,  and  the  sun 
shone  forth  warm,  bright,  and  glorious,  as  if  there  never  had  been, 
and  never  could  be,  any  clouds.  We  walked  out  to  the  beautiful 
chestnut-wood  hard  by.  The  trees  were  now  completely  bare ;  the 
broad,  sere  leaves  lay  on  the  ground — in  some  places,  the  winds  had 
whirled  them  into  heaps  four  feet  high.  The  squirrels,  who  had 
made  the  woods  so  populous  and  merry,  had  nearly  all  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  snug  holes  and  winter  quarters ;  the  few  we  saw, 
sitting  on  the  topmost  boughs,  drying  their  wet  jackets  in  the  sun, 
looked  very  inert  and  melancholy.  They  are  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  our  common  English  squirrel ;  but  they  are  miserably  pro- 
vided with  the  codal  adornment,  their  tails  being  short,  scanty,  not 
at  all  bushy,  and  mere  apologies  for  squirrel  tales.  The  poor  villagers 
turn  their  flesh  into  kihahs,  and  say  it  is  not  bad  meat.  Charles  shot 
one  in  the  wood  as  we  were  returning  from  Kutayah.  It  was  as  big 
as  a  three  months'  rabbit.  When  dead,  it  had  the  most  innocent, 
silliest  face :  I  grieved  that  he  had  been  killed.  The  number  of  these 
creatures  here,  and  all  along  the  wooded  slopes  of  Olympus,  for  more 
than  thirty  mil6s,  is  altogether  prodigious.  Every  chestnut  wood  was 
alive  with  them.  By  shooting  or  snaring  them  in  October,  and  salt- 
ing them  or  pickling  them,  or  drying  them  (as  the  American  use), 
the  hungry  villagers  might  lay  in  good  stocks  of  animal  food  for  the 
winter.  John  had  frequently  killed  them,  cooked  them,  and  eaten 
them,  and  pronounced  their  flesh  to  be  right  good. 

That  admirable  sportsman,  M.  Louis,  who  li^d  ridden  over  to 
Pemirdesh  to  get  us  some  of  the  Burgundy  of  that  village,  had  met 
an  ugly  customer.  It  was  a  big,  grizzly  hyaena,  taking  a  solitary 
stroll  across  the  plain  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  As  Louis  and 
his  horse  approached,  he  put  his  hideous  head  between  his  fore  legs, 
and  went  off  for  some  brushwood  with  a  nasty  snarl.  These  mon- 
sters are  seldom  seen,  but  now  and  then  a  single  one  is  shot,  and  it 
is  not  very  long  ago  that  a  troop  of  them  tore  a  newly-buried  Mus- 
sulman out  of  his  shallow  grave,  here,  in  the  cemetery  of  Hadji- 
Haivat.  The  Mussulman  was  a  wandering  Arab.  One  night  he 
went  to  sleep  in  the  ruined  khan,  close  to  the  cemetery,  and  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  our  farm-house.  He  must  have  had  some- 
l>ody  who  did  not  wish  him  well,  for  the  next  morning  his  head  was 
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found  on  one  side  of  the  klian  and  his  body  on  another.  There 
were  those  who  said  that  some  devidjees,  or  camel-drivers,  on  their 
way  from  Brusa  to  the  interior,  had  stopped  at  the  khan  at  the  dead 
of  night ;  that,  as  the  Arab  was  a  fiery  fellow,  a  quarrel  had  probably 
arisen  about  quarters,  and  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that  the  devidjees 
had  cut  off  his  head.  Others  said  that  the  Arab  had  many  enemies 
among  those  of  his  own  race  settled  in  Brusa,  and  that  it  was  not 
improbable  that  one  or  two  of  these  had  tracked  him  to  the  ruins, 
had  fallen  upon  him  in  his  sleep,  and  had  rudely  waked  him  by 
cutting  at  his  throat ;  but  nobody  could  tell  how  it  had  been,  and 
as  the  Arab  was  an  unfriended,  miserably  poor  creature,  no  stir  had 
ever  been  made,  or  pains  taken,  to  discover  the  murderer  or  murder- 
ers. They  dug  a  hole  three  feet  deep,  put  him  in  it,  and  covered 
him  over.  But,  according  to  Tchelebee  John's  neighbors,  the  Arab 
would  not  be  quiet  even  after  the  hyaenas  had  eaten  him,  but 
wandered  about  the  cemetery,  the  ruined  khan,  and  the  houses  of 
Hadji  Haivat,  like  another  Saint  Denis,  with  his  head  under  his  arm. 
There  was  hardly  a  Turk  in  the  hamlet  but  had  thus  seen  him, 
sometimes  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  sometimes  by  moonlight. 
At  either  season  the  sight  of  the  ruined  khan  was  enough  to  conjure 
up  spectres,  and  Hadji-Haivat  itself  was  the  very  ghost  of  a  hamlet. 
The  lynx  is  found  on  Mount  Olympus,  but  our  tchelebee,  who  had 
more  experience  of  that  mountain  and  its  wild  beasts  than  anybody 
we  knew,  said  that  it  was  not  at  all  common,  scarcely  more  so  than 
the  hyaena.  When  we  first  came  to  the  farm,  large  black  snakes 
were  very  numerous  in  the  plain  ;  but  they  were  innocent  creatures, 
and  their  strong  musky  smell,  in  the  open  air  and  at  a  certain 
distance,  was  very  -pleasant.  There  are  adders  whose  bite  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with. 

The  4th  of  November  was  a  boisterous  day.  The  preceding 
night  had  been  chilly,  and  in  the  morning  the  snow  of  Olympus  had 
taken  another  stride  down  the  mountain,  and  was  much  nearer  to 
us.  The  Greek  Asian — a  Greek  with  a  Turkish  name — came  over 
from  the  neighboring  village  of  Kelessen,  where  he  had  a  hovel  and 
a  bit  of  land,  although  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  with 
Tchelebee  John  at  Hadji-Haivat.  He  was  very  sad,  and  full  of  sad 
stories.  The  salian^  collectors,  who  had  put  him  down  themselves 
for  a  tax  of  70  piastres,  were  now  demanding  140.  It  was  the  same 
with  other  villages  there.  The  two  tchorbajees,  or  head  men  of  the 
Greeks,  who  were  allies  of  Khodj^  Arab,  joined  with  the  collectors, 
and  were  threatening  to  bring  tufekjees  from  Brusa,  to  punish  and 
beat  such  as  would  not  pay.  This  Asian  was  a  giant  in  stature  and 
in  strength,  but  he  was  quite  unmanned  in  relating  this  injustice 
and  oppression.  We  had  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  of  him,  and 
believed  him  to  be  that  which  be  looked,  a  simple,  honest  peasant. 
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John  mentioned  him  and  another  Greek  of  the  same  village,  and  by 
name  Yorvacki,  as  two  of  the  truest  and  most  industrious  men  he 
had  met  with  in  the  country. 

The  following  day  was  bright,  sunny,  and  most  beautiful ;  the  air 
quite  warm.  The  snow  on  Olympus  had  receded ;  the  lower  part 
had  melted,  and  this  had  further  swollen  the  torrents,  which  were 
making  a  great  noise.  At  noon,  we  mounted  to  ride  into  Brusa  and 
dine  with  the  consul.  Close  under  the  hills,  the  sun  was  scorching 
hot.  In  the  Brusa  bazaar,  I  saw  some  of  Khodj^  Arab's  people 
lugging  off  two  Greeks  to  the  Pasha's  prison,  after  beating  them. 
I  asked  what  it  was  about,  and  was  answered  *^  Salianl !" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


On  Saturday,  the  6th  of  November,  we  left  Brusa  to  explore  some 
of  the  lower  portions  of  the  Pashalik,  and  visit  the  memorable  pro- 
montory or  peninsula  of  Cyzicus.  This  time  we  were  only  three  in 
company — Tchelebee  John  and  our  two  selves.  We  mounted  about 
noon,  as  the  muezzins  from  the  minarets  were  calling  to  prayer  (a 
people  who  did  not  appear  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  sum- 
mons). We  took  the  path  of  the  plain,  and  rode  away  from  the 
town  through  a  succession  of  sad  cemeteries. 

The  road  on  this  level,  where  a  little  pains  might  make  it  beauti- 
ful, was  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  and  out  of  the  old  Turkish  tchesli- 
mehs,  or  fountains,  which  stood  by  its  side  at  short  distances,  there 
"was  scarcely  one  that  had  not  been  broken  to  pieces  and  ruined — 
not  above  two  that  any  longer  furnished  the  pure  cool  water  of 
Olympus  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  In  the  faces  of  most  of  them, 
there  were,  or  there  had  been,  Turkish  inscriptions  commemorating 
that  this  or  that  good  Mussulman,  out  of  reverence  to  God  and  affec- 
tion to  his  kind,  had  conducted  the  waters  from  the  rocks,  and  had, 
at  his  own  expense,  built  the  tcheshmeh. 

We  kept  on  the  south  side  of  the  plain,  and  crossed  the  Lufar 
river  a  little  below  the  firewood  village  of  Missi.  There  was  a  solid 
stone  bridge,  built  by  a  charitable  Turk  some  two  centuries  ago,  who, 
at  his  death,  had  bequeathed  property  to  keep  the  bridge  across  the 
river  in  good  repair  in  perpetuo.  I  know  not  how  many  years  it  is 
since  the  Lufar  sent  down  a  terrible  torrent  that  washed  away  one 
end  of  the  bridge  and  forged  a  new  branch  or  channel  for  itself.  For 
a  long  time  travellers  had  to  ford  this  new  branch  (which  very  often 
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was  not  fordable  at  all)  before  they  could  get  upon  the  good,  strong 
bridge.  Loud  reclamations  were  made.  The  trustees  of  the  property- 
left  for  repairs  pleaded  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  in  this  matter ; 
that  the  branch  was  a  new  river,  and  that  they  were  only  bound  to 
keep  the  bridge  across  the  Lufar  in  good  repair — which,  by  the  way, 
neither  they  nor  their  predecessors  had  properly  done.  The  learned 
Kadis,  with  their  beards  in  their  hands,  thought  it  a  puzzling  case, 
and  could  never  come  to  any  decision.  At  last  the  people  of  Brusa, 
and  others  who  suffered,  erected  a  u-ooden  bridge  to  join  the  stone 
one;  and  we  crossed  the  Lufar  by  riding  in  part  over  rotting  stems 
of  trees  and  planks,  and  in  part  upon  uneven,  slippery  stones.  Over 
the  key-stone  of  the  central  arch  of  the  "  auld  brigg,''  there  was  a 
very  long  inscription  on  a  slab  of  white  marble,  relating,  as  usual, 
the  name  and  intention  of  the  benefactor,  and  ending  with  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Koran. 

Nearly  every  bridge,  as  well  as  every  fountain  and  every  solid 
stone  khan,  was  built  and  endowed  by  private  munificence.  If  a 
Sultan  or  Grand  Vizier  constructed  them,  it  was  out  of  his  private 
treasury.  In  Oriental  countries,  in  countries  of  despotism,  plague, 
malaria,  civil  war,  and  sudden  death,  testamentary  bequests  have 
but  small  chance  of  enduring  long,  or  being  applied  to  the  purposes 
and  objects  to  which  they  were  destined.  The  trustees  of  a  property 
would  often  be  beheaded  or  bow-strung,  and  then,  the  Sultan  suc- 
ceeding to  the  property,  a  strict  inquest  was  not  likely  to  be  made 
as  to  the  portion  of  it  which  was  held  in  trust;  the  plague  would 
frequently  sweep  away  entire  families,  when  all  that  had  belonged 
to  them  went  to  wreck ;  in  the  insurrections  and  civil  wars,  and  clan 
wars  of  the  great  hereditary  Ayans  and  Dere-Beys,  houses,  castles, 
and  strong  towers  fed  the  flames,  and  family  archives,  and  wills,  and 
testaments,  and  accounts,  perished  with  them.  But,  more  generally, 
the  property  bequeathed  for  the  maintenance  of  these  works  of  public 
utility  was  made  vakovf,  that  is,  it  was  put  under  the  protection  of 
some  great  mosque.  Where  the  Ulcma  were  scrupulous,  honest  men, 
and  attentive  to  their  own  business,  the  property  was  (for  some  gene- 
rations) well  administered,  and  its  proceeds  fairly  applied.  With  the 
notable  decay,  within  the  last  century,  of  Mussulman  learning  and 
piety,  industry  and  honesty,  the  trust  property  declined,  and  the 
annual  proceeds  were  appropriated  by  hungry  Mollahs,  or  wasted 
upon  other  objects.  Still,  I  believe,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
where  the  property  was  vakouf,  some  portion  of  the  proceeds  was 
from  time  to  time  devoted  to  the  repairs  of  the  bridges,  fountains, 
khans,  etc.,  and  none  of  these  things  were  left  to  go  utterly  to  ruin. 
I  can  speak  confidently  to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of 
these  works,  which  are  destroyed  and  useless  now,  were  in  a  tolera- 
bly good  state  of  repair  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1828.     But 
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the  reformers,  who  arc  uprooting  religion,  and  a  respect  for  it  in  every 
direction,  have  virtually  destroyed  the  security  which  the  mosque, 
and  the  mosque  alone,  could  give  to  any  landed  property;  they  have 
destroyed  the  independence  of  the  Turkish  Church — if  I  may  so  call 
it ;  they  have  laid  their  greedy  hands  upon  nearly  all  the  va/coufs  of 
the  empire,  and  are  undertaking  to  provide,  out  of  the  common  state 
treasury,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Ulema,  Mollahs,  and  college  or 
medresseh  students,  to  keep  up  the  mosques  and  medressehs,  to  repair 
the  bridges,  khans,  &c.,  and  to  do,  governmentally,  that  which  the 
administrators  of  the  vahouf  had  done  or  ought  to  have  done.* 
Hence,  with  very  few  exceptions,  we  see  the  heads  of  the  mosques 
and  medressehs  in  abject  poverty,  the  rabble  students  in  rags,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  temples  and  minarets  shamefully  neglected  and 
hurrying  to  decay,  the  bridges,  fountains,  and  khans  in  the  state  I 
describe.  It  is  notorious  that,  since  vakoufs  have  been  administered 
by  government,  nothing  has  been  done  to  maintain  the  works  of  public 
utility,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  stinted,  ill-managed  repairs 
in  progress  in  the  interior  of  Santa-Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  hardly 
any  of  the  money  has  been  spent  in  keeping  up  the  mosques.  The 
old  Turkish  aristocracy,  turbulent  and  lawless  as  it  was  at  times 
(under  the  rule  of  rapacious,  luxurious,  effeminate,  indolent  Sultans, 
the  degenerate  successors  of  the  Mahomets  and  Suleimans,  the  slaves 
of  their  own  slaves  and  their  own  vices,  the  tools  of  their  women  and 

•  At  Bagdad,  Bishop  Soutligate  says  :  "  The  traces  of  the  ancient  glory  of 
this  renowned  seat  of  tiie  Caliphs  are  still  indeed  visible,  but  they  are  the 
traces  of  a  glory  that  is  past.  The  proud  temples  of  former  days  are  gone,  the 
far-famed  seats  of  learning  have  long  since  been  deserted  :  they  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  in  ruins,  or  have  entirely  passed  away.  The  celebrated  me- 
dresseh of  the  Caliph  Mostanser  still  stands  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Tigris,  and  a  broad  inscription  upon  its  walls  still  informs 
the  traveller  that  it  was  erected  in  the  year  G30  of  the  Hegira,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  ]3th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  But  it  is  no  longer  a  sanc- 
tuary of  learning.  Its  noble  array  of  professors  and  its  throng  of  sti»dents 
have  departed,  and  the  edifice  itself  is  now  desecrated  to  the  ignoble  use  of 
a  custom  house.  The  great  convent  of  dervishes  founded  by  AbdclKadir, 
though  still  occupied,  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  an  inundation,  and  proba- 
bly will  never  be  repaired:  this  I  have  upon  the  testimony  of  others,  for  I  did 
not  myself  visit  it. 

"  The  present  number  of  rnosques  is  about  fifty,  and  many  of  these  are  in 
so  ruinous  a  condition  that  prayer  is  no  longer  otTered  in  them.  The  endow- 
ments of  such  iiave  been  seized  upon  by  government,  and  sacrilegiously  ap- 
propriated to  its  own  use,  while  of  others  it  has  made  itself  the  administrator, 
thus  having  the  control  of  their  revenues,  and  disbursing  lor  their  support  only 
so  much  as  it  pleases.  In  some  instances,  it  has  curtailed  several  of  their 
endowed  oflices,  and  retained  the  salaries  for  its  own  jjurposes.  Such  acts, 
practised  by  the  civil  ruler,  and  endured  by  the  Mussiilmen,  only  serve  to 
show  to  what  degradation  the  religion  has  fallen." — A  Tour  through  Armenia, 
Persia,  and  Meaopolamia. 
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eunucliS;  or  of  their  unwarlike  Janizaries),  did  yet  contain,  and  at 
all  times,  noble  and  improvable  elements. 

All  the  Der^-Bejs  were  not  robbers  and  cut-throats.  Far  from 
it  I  Some  of  the  districts  over  which  they  held  sway,  and  from 
which  they  were  strong  enough  to  exclude  the  lawless  troops  of  the 
government  and  the  money-extortioners  of  the  Pashas,  were  pros- 
perous regions,  were  "Plappy  Valleys.''  Under  their  dominion 
there  were  roads,  bridges,  fountains,  khans,  and  stately  mosques. 
Where  are  they  now  ?  Gone,  or  in  ruins  past  repair.  The  de- 
stroyers of  these  reputed  destructionists  have  not  had  the  grace  to 
keep  erect  the  houses  of  God  and  the  Prophet ! 

Some  of  the  virtually  independent,  hereditary  chiefs  long  kept 
their  countries  in  a  flourishing  condition.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  in  that  fair  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  about  Magnesia,  Per- 
gamus,  Kara-Atch,  Cassabii,  &c.,  regions  watered  by  the  classical 
Hermus  and  Caicus,  and  appertaining  during  a  long  line  of  heredi- 
tary succession  to  the  great,  generous-hearted,  truly  noble  family  of 
the  Kara-Osman-Oglou.  There,  agriculture  and  trade  were  encou- 
raged ;  khans  or  caravanserais — not  paltry  sheds,  or  things  of  lath 
and  plaster,  but  large,  stately,  stone  edifices — were  built  for  the 
accommodation  of  merchants  and  travellers;  fountains  along  the 
waysides  were  erected  for  the  thirsty  caravans;  plunderers  were 
deterred  by  severe  and  certain  punishment ;  and  the  temptations  to 
plundering  were  removed  by  the  prevailing  and  general  prosperity 
of  the  people;  the  merchant,  whether  Mussulman  or  Rayah,  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  and  of  the  powerful  chief;  no  rapa- 
cious, fiscal  hand  was  laid  upon  his  bales,  and  the  transit-duties  ex- 
acted from  him  were  but  trifling  and  fair  tolls.  The  neighbors  of 
this  true  old  Osmanlee  family  were  the  great  Paswan  Oglous,  who, 
within  their  own  territories,  acted  in  the  like. manner.  Twenty  years 
ago,  I  followed  for  days  the  traces  of  their  piety,  munificence,  and 
enlightened  public  spirit.  Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  my 
first  journey,  as  he  told  me  himself  in  London,  the  late  Thomas 
Hope,  Esq.,  the  author  of  "  Anastasius,''  had  been  the  honored  guest 
of  the  Kara-Osman-Oglous  at  Magnesia,  and  had  been  equally  de- 
lighted with  their  hospitality  and  magnificence,  and  with  the  happy 
and  thriving  condition  of  their  people.  The  last  remnants  of  this 
illustrious  family  are  now  languishing,  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  in 
some  dingy,  dirty  quarter  of  Constantinople.  The  democratic  re- 
formers seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  effects  which  might  be  produced 
by  their  presence  on  the  Hermus  merely  through  the  magic  of  their 
name  and  the  traditions  of  their  former  greatness,  splendor,  justice, 
and  generosity.  Of  the  Paswan  Oglous  I  could  learn  nothing.  A 
third  Asiatic  family — that  of  the  Elez-Aghas — great  and  good  as 
the  former  two,  had  been  erased  from  the  book  of  life.  In  1812-13, 
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Colonel  Macdonald  Kinneir,  in  his  tour  through  Asia  Minor,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  a  natural  connection  between 
the  strength  and  independence  of  the  local  chiefs  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  j  for,  wherever  he  found  the  chief  powerful  and  con- 
tumacious of  the  central  government  at  Constantinople,  he  found 
the  people  comparatively  prosperous.  In  1828, 1  mourned  over  the 
destruction  of  the  old  landed  aristocracy,  and  the  visible  efifects 
which  had  been  produced  thereby.  At  that  time,  a  few  roots  were 
yet  left  in  the  soil,  from  which  vigorous  shoots  might  have  sprung; 
but  the  French-taught  ministers  of  Abdul  Medjid  have  fallen  upon 
the  little  that  Sultan  Mahmoud  had  spared,  and  those  few  roots  have 
been  torn  up.  It  has  been  a  capital  misfortune  of  this  doomed  em- 
pire that  all  the  reformers  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  and  the  days  of  the  unhappy  Sultan  Selim,  have  been  in- 
doctrinated and  guided  by  ultra-democratic  Frenchmen  or  by  Italians 
and  other  foreigners  and  adventurers  of  the  same  Parisian  scliool. 

It  is  not  true  that  Mussulman  religion  and  Turkish  law  tend 
inevitably  to  the  low,  universal  level  of  democracy.  That  religion 
provides  for  the  hereditary  descent  of  property,  and  the  law  promises 
protection  to  such  property.  The  family  in  ancient  enjoyment  of 
vast  estates  enjoyed  also  the  consideration  and  respect  of  the  people. 
They  had  no  hereditary  titles  granted  by  the  court,  but  they  had 
standing  spontaneous  patents  of  nobility  from  the  succeeding  gene- 
rations of  the  people.  On  their  own  territories,  they  were  barons 
and  princes,  and  the  more  ancient  their  descent  and  occupation  of 
the  soil,  the  greater  was  the  reverence  in  which  they  were  held. 
Their  tenure  was  military,  like  that  of  our  barons  under  the  feudal 
system.  When  the  Sultan  was  engaged  in  war,  they  furnished  him 
with  troops  equipped  and  maintained  at  their  own  expense,  and  sent 
some  members  of  the  family  to  command.  But  they  also  paid  the 
Sultan  his  tenths  of  their  produce,  and  frequently  granted  him 
"benevolences."  A  wise  reform  would  have  limited  their  power 
without  uprooting  and  destroying  them.  Turkey  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  so  advanced  in  civilization  as  England  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century  when  the  might  of  our  barons  was  shattered,  and 
reduced,  but  not  extirpated,  by  the  War  of  the  Roses.  The  grind- 
ing extortions  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  bloody  tyranny  of  Henry 
VIII.  were  the  immediate  fruits  of  our  sudden  abasement  of  the 
aristocracy,  the  commons  not  yet  being  strong  enough  to  keep  and 
guard  their  own.  In  Turkey  there  was,  and  there  is,  no  strength 
and  consistency  in  the  democratic  element.  All  strength,  all  power 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan,  or  rather  of  the  men  who  by 
turns  govern  in  his  name  and  dispose  of  his  regular  army.  As  I 
have  said  before,  there  is  a  low,  dead  level  of  equality — an  equality 
of  poverty  and  insignificance. 
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Beyond  the  Lufar,  Olympus  declines,  and  shelves  to  the  south- 
ward, and  a  new  part  of  the  Brusa  plain  opens  to  the  eye.  We 
crossed  a  gentle  ridge  of  hills  covered  with. vineyards,  cultivated  by 
the  people  of  Tchekgirghe.  We  rode  across  some  splendid  pasture- 
lands,  but  could  see  scarcely  any  flocks  or  herds  upon  them.  It  was 
said  to  be  hereabout  that  the  Pasha  of  Brusa  was  keeping  his  fine 
Syrian  cows;  but  we  looked  and  hunted  for  them  in  vain.  During  a 
ride  of  three  hours,  we  scarcely  met  a  living  soul.  We  saw  a  few 
small  villages  on  either  side  of  us,  but  far  across  the  plain.  Near  the 
end  of  our  ride,  we  had  on  our  left,  at  a  considerable  distance,  on  a 
wooded  acclivity  of  Olympus,  the  Turkish  village  of  Tat^^rlee,  famous 
for  its  wild  boars,  and  endeared  to  our  companion  by  many  sporting 
recollections.  We  had  loitered  on  the  way ;  but  at  5  P.  M.  we  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  village  of  Yerookler 
(called  by  the  Greeks  Couvouklia),  the  hill-top  being  fringed  with 
small  cypresses  and  Turkish  tombstones.  A  number  of  Greek  boys 
were  dancing  merrily  round  a  tree.  In  a  hollow,  a  little  nearer  to  the 
houses,  Greeks  of  maturer  years,  were  squatted  on  the  damp  sward, 
singing  lustily  out  to  the  cold  evening  breeze.  They  were  warm 
with  raki.  There  had  been  a  wedding  in  the  village  to-day,  and  an 
extra  dispensation  of  drink.  There  were  no  Turks  to  give  them 
trouble.  At  one  time,  not  long  ago,  the  village  was  partly  Mussul- 
man and  partly  Greek;  but  the  Mussulmen  had  entirely  disappeared, 
leaving  nothing  behind  them  except  their  burying-places,  with  the 
few  rough  turbaned  stones  and  the  few  cypresses  on  the  hill-top. 
This,  in  abridgment,  is  the  history  of  many  villages  in  these  parts. 

In  our  journey  to  the  eastward,  we  had  lodged  and  lived  almost 
entirely  among  Turks;  in  this  tour  to  the  westward,  we  lived  almost 
entirely  among  Greeks.  John  having  chosen  among  his  friends  who 
should  have  the  honor  of  lodging  us  at  Couvouklia,  we  dismounted 
at  a  dingy  Greek  house,  which  was  poor  enough  and  rough  enough, 
but  a  palace  compared  with  those  in  the  wholly  Turkish  villages  in 
which  we  had  recently  lodged  up  the  country.  There  were  two 
rooms  over  the  stable,  and  the  house  was  positively  undergoing 
some  repairs.  A  tall,  gaunt,  sharp-visaged,  keen-eyed  old  Albanian 
yapidjee  (plasterer  and  builder)  was  quartered  with  the  family;  and 
I  had  some  immediate  proof  of  his  having  commenced  operations, 
for,  in  the  dark,  I  ran  against  the  wall  in  the  outer  room,  and  felt 
the  wet  mud-plaster  stick  to  my  hands  and  coat.  The  hostess  was 
very  busy,  stewing  fish  for  the  evening  meal — large  carp,  brought 
up  from  the  Lake  of  ApoUonia.  Our  old  Albanian  was  moody  and 
silent.  We  elevated  his  spirits  by  giving  him  a  drop  or  two  from 
our  raki-flask.  We  asked  him  whether  he  was  Mussulman  or  Christ- 
ian. He  replied :  "  Sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.''  He  told  us  that  the  Turks  could  not 
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build  their  own  bouses,  rough  and  poor  as  they  were ;  that  in  Europe 
there  were  a  good  many  Armenian  builders,  as  well  as  Albanian, 
but  that  all  the  builders  of  houses  in  these  parts  of  Turkey  come  in 
troops  from  Albania,  and  disperse  themselves  on  the  Asiatic  shore 
of  the  Propontis;  that  their  usual  custom  was  to  return  to  their  own 
country  with  their  gains  at  the  end  of  every  two  years ;  that  they 
generally  cross  the  Hellespont  at  the  town  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
then  walked  home  through  Thrace  and  under  Mount  Athos.  On 
their  outward  journeys,  each  yapidjee  usually  managed  to  buy  a  poor 
horse  or  pony  or  donkey  to  carry  himself  and  his  few  rude -tools. 
Their  living  in  Asia  costs  them  very  little,  for  the  Oda-bashis  give 
them  lodging  and  pilaff,  or  they  lodge  and  eat  with  the  families  for 
whom  they  are  to  build  or  repair.  Our  fellow-guest  had  been  a  long 
time  in  the  "Turkey  Trade:"  he  told  us  he  had  made  ten  journeys 
from  and  to  the  mountains  of  Albania,  and  that  this  was  his  eleventh 
expedition. 

We  spoke  of  the  insurrection  which  the  Porte  had  just  succeeded 
in  putting  down  in  Albania.  "  That,"  said  our  yapidjee,  "  was  all 
owing  to  this  forced  recruiting  for  the  Sultan's  army.  Free  Albani- 
ans will  not  be  dressed  and  drilled  like  a  parcel  of  monkeys;  they 
love  their  fustandlas  and  their  liberty  too  much  for  that !  When 
Ali,  the  Tebdleen,  wanted  fighting  men,  he  always  got  a  plenty,  for 
he  left  them  to  arm,  dress,  and  fight,  and  live,  as  their  fathers  had 
done  before  them  ]  and  he  kept  his  palikari  in  Albania,  and  did  not 
send  them  to  rot  and  die  in  the  low  countries,  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Danube.  And  then  this  barrack  life — this  living  in  great  prisons, 
huddled  up  with  men  who  are  not  of  our  clans,  who  are  not  of  our 
race — faugh !  it  is  not  to  be  borne  by  any  true  Albanian."  Another 
drop  of  raki,  and  our  comumnicative  builder  broke  out  into  song, 
singing,  or  rather  chanting  in  slow  rccitativo,  an  Albanian  war-song, 
which  was  all  about  Ali  Pasha  and  his  exploits,  and  quite  as  long  as 
"Chevy  Chase."  The  master  of  the  house  complained  of  the  in- 
justice and  violence  of  his  tax-gatherers.  The  Albanian  said  that, 
in  his  district,  after  they  had  shot  one  or  two  Turkish  collectors, 
they  had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  to  make  up  their  accounts 
among  themselves.  He  had  left  his  white  kilts  or  fustanella  at 
home,  but  here  was  a  minion  of  Mac  Farlane's  Lantern,  a  true  High- 
lander of  the  "Forty-Five" — a  Callumbeg  grown  older  and  uglier. 
Our  host  and  hostess  had  a  daughter  that  was  an  aflSanced  bride,  and 
going  to  be  married  in  a  few  days;  but  host,  hostess,  bride,  three 
younger  children  of  the  family,  yapidjee,  and  our  three  selves,  all 
littered  down  on  the  floor  of  the  same  room,  and  slept  until  daylight 
in  great  peace  and  innocency. 

The  next  morning  we  were  in  the  saddle  at  about  7  A.M.  At  8, 
we  rode  by  the  skirts*  of  the  rather  large  village  of  Dansera.     Here 
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we  expected  to  find  a  coffee-house,  but  did  not.  Below  the  village, 
on  the  left  hand,  there  was  an  ancient  marble  sarcophagus  turned 
into  the  basin  of  a  fountain.  There  were  excellent  corn-lands,  and 
a  few  Greeks  industriously  ploughing;  but  the  cultivation  was  only 
in  patches,  and  the  road  or  path  was  deplorable.  It  was  like  riding 
across  ploughed  fields  in  low,  damp  situations.  Here  and  there  a 
marble  fragment  spoke  of  ancient  and  better  times.  Beyond  these 
unenclosed  fields,  there  was  a  wretched,  paved  causeway,  leading 
across  hollows  (which  are  inundated  in  winter)  and  up  a  steep  hill 
side.  At  9.15,  we  caught  the  first  view  of  the  Lake  of  Apollonia. 
At  10  A.  M.,  we  pulled  up  at  a  coffee-house  belonging  to  the  Pistiko 
village  of  Chatalagha,  just  in  time  to  escape  a  heavy  shower.  The 
village  was  on  the  hill  side,  above  our  heads,  looking  rather  pros- 
perous. We  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  these  Pistikos  (pistoi),  as 
that  they  were  Greeks  from  Europe,  that  the  men  cultivated  their 
corn-fields  in  great  perfection,  and  that  the  women  wore  no  shalvars, 
or  breeches,  but  only  petticoats — a  strange  and  indecent  thing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  Brusa  plain.  An  old  Greek  pedler 
whom  we  found  in  the  cafe — a  far-travelling  man — told  us  that  the 
Pistikos  were  first  relegated  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
the  unfortunate  Sultan  Selim,  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century;  that  the  stock  to  which  they  had  belonged  were  Mainotes 
and  robbers  all ;  that  their  clans  had  rebelled  against  the  Sultan's 
government;  that  some  of  them  had  been  cut  to  pieces,  and  a  few 
carried  prisoners  to  Constantinople ;  that  these  prisoners  were  all  to 
be  put  to  death,  as  a  striking  example,  in  the  capital ;  but  that  the 
Sultan's  mother  obtained  their  pardon,  and  sent  them  to  settle  near 
the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Apollonia,  giving  to  each  company  of 
them  two  hundred  sheep,  on  the  profits  of  which  they  were  to  live, 
and  to  remit  annually  a  certain  sum,  or  so  many  lambs,  to  her 
treasury.  From  desperate  robbers  and  cut-throats  these  Mainotes 
soon  became  most  tranquil  and  industrious  peasants.  They  paid,  as 
Christian  Rayahs,  the  kharatch,  or  poll-tax;  they  paid  the  Sultan's 
tenths,  and  the  saliane,  and  all  other  taxes  and  impositions,  and  they 
were  besides  liable  to  much  extortion  and  oppression ;  yet  they  had 
contrived  to  outstrip  in  prosperity,  not  only  the  indolent  Turks,  but 
also  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  of  the  country.  They  have  now 
nine  large  villages  of  their  own.  They  had  built  superior  houses; 
they  had  built  several  churches;  they  were*  now  enlarging  their  vil- 
lages and  building  some  very  comfortable  habitations.  They  kept 
their  Mainote  breed  quite  pure  and  distinct;  they  intermarried  only 
among  themselves.  They  held  their  heads  above  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  never  associated  intimately  with  them.  Our  old  pedler  also 
told  us  some  few  particulars  about  the  Cossack  colony  on  the  Lake 
of  Magnass,  whom  we  intended  to  visit,  and  whom  he  pretended  to 
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have  visited  frequently.  According  to  his  account,  the  settlement 
dated  only  from  the  early  time  of  the  last  Sultan  Mahmoud,  and  the 
Cossacks  did  nothing  at  all  but  fish ;  they  smoked  no  tobacco,  they 
drank  no  wine  or  raki,  and  they  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  with 
three  fingers,  but  in  a  manner  quite  difibrent  from  that  of  the  true 
Greek  Church;  and  from  the  three  last-mentioned  facts  the  pedler 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  made  this  life  a  very  dry,  dull  affair, 
and  were  pretty  sure  to  be  damned  in  the  life  to  come. 

At  11  A.  M.,  we  continued  our  journey,  presently  passing  under 
another  prosperous  Pistiko  village,  with  some  well-ploughed  fields  in 
front  of  it.  Before  noon,  the  lake  opened  beautifully  upon  us,  and 
we  were  in  sight  of  the  town  of  Apollonia,  charmingly  and  curiously 
situated,  on  a  curving,  gradually  rising  promontory,  which  stretches 
fiir  out  into  the  lake,  and  looks,  even  on  this  side,  as  if  it  were  an 
island.  A  little  farther  ^on,  we  saw  on  another  promontory  the 
village  of  Kara-Atch  (the  Black  Tree),  and  beyond  it  the  big,  lofty 
island  of  the  same  name.  This  island  is  the  largest  in  the  Lake  of 
Apollonia,  and  abounds  with  wild  cattle  and  wild  asses.  Descending 
from  the  hill  sides  we  came  to  some  open,  pleasant  green  sward, 
not  far  from  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  and  riding  across  this,  we 
presently  came  down  to  the  very  margin.  Wild  ducks,  cormorants, 
pelicans,  and  herons  were  rather  frequent ;  but  it  wus  not  yet  the 
height  of  the  season  for  these  water-fowl.  '^Come  here  next 
month,"  said  our  companion,  "  and  you  will  see  the  Lake  of 
Apollonia  like  a  down  bed  with  the  ticking  taken  off."  We  passed 
the  ruins  of  a  stately  khan ;  it  stood  upon  a  green  bank  above  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  and  was  most  solidly  built  of.^stone  and 
admirably  burnt  bricks ;  but  it  had  gone  to  utter  decay  through 
neglect. 

About  an  hour  after  leaving  this  mournful  ruin,  we  reached  the 
classical  and  historical  river  Rhyndacus,  which  flows  from  the  Lake 
of  Apollonia  to  the  Propontis.  The  river,  at  this  season,  was 
nearly  as  broad  and  full  as  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  We  crossed 
it  by  a  shaking,  creaking  Turkish  bridge,  built  entirely  of  poles. 
Half-a-dozen  or  so  of  tall  poles — being  tallest  in  the  middle,  for  the 
Turks  will  never  have  a  bridge  without  a  slope  up  and  a  slope 
down — did  the  duty  of  piers  on  either  side;  these  piers  were 
connected  by  poles  laid  and  fixed  latitudinally  and  longitudinally  ; 
through  the  platform  of  the  bridge  or  the  openings  between  the 
poles,  we  saw  the  deep  river  gliding  rather  rapidly  beneath  us ;  and 
here  and  there  a  rotten  pole  or  two  had  been  broken  short  off,  and 
holes  were  left  through  which  a  careless  horse  or  a  passenger  in  the 
dark  might  very  well  slip  his  leg.  As  a  standing  reproach  to  this 
Turkish  bridge,  there  were  the  massy  ruins  of  an  ancient  stone  and 
brick  bridge  a  little  to  the  left,  or  nearer  to  the  lake.     As  the  piers 
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are  firm,  it  would  be  easy  to  repair  the  old  bridge  in  masonry  and 
brickwork ;  it  would  be  still  easier — it  would  be  very  short  work 
indeed — to  lay  trees  and  planks  from  pier  to  pier,  and  make  an 
infinitely  safer  passage  over  the  river  than  that  which  now  exists ; 
but  the  Turks  like  to  do  things  in  their  own  strange  way,  and  here 
the  people  were  rather  proud  of  the  bridge  of  poles. 

As  we  had  been  riding  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  after  passing 
the  ruined  khan,  we  had  had  before  us  the  view  of  the  old  walls  and 
ruined  towers  of  the  city  of  Lopadion,  and  a  tall  modern  building 
rising  in  the  midst  and  far  above  th«m.  This  Lopadion,  which  is 
now  called  Luhat,  stands  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  lihyndacus,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point  where  the 
river  issues  from  the  lake.  From  the  situation,  commanding  the 
passage  of  the  river  and  the  line  of  communication  with  the 
Propontis,  there  was  probably  a  town  here  at  the  most  remote  time 
of  the  ancient  G-reek  colonists.  The  walls  and  towers  which  remain 
are  evidently  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  are  believed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  Emperor 
John  Comnenus,  who  was  waging  a  defensive  warfare  with  the  wild 
Turkish  tribes.  In  the  traditions  of  the  country,  the  Genoese  are 
the  builders  of  almost  everything  that  is  old,  except  the  mosques 
and  fountains.  The  people  of  Lubat  say  that  the  G-enoese  built  the 
walls  and  towers,  among  the  ruins  of  which  they  have  erected  their 
own  hovels ',  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  of  those  indus- 
trious old  Italian  republicans  may  have  had  a  hand  in  the  works, 
which  are  almost  entirely  of  brick,  and  which  bear  a  resemblance  in 
miniature  to  the  majestic  walls  and  towers  of  Kutayah.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  bridge,  and  close  to  the  cafe,  there  is  a  mosque 
recently  built  by  or  for  a  little  colony  of  refugee  Circassians,  and 
over  it  was  a  great  stork's  nest.  The  tall  building  which  we  had 
seen  from  afar  rose  in  the  rear  and  far  above  the  lowly  wooden  mosque ; 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  new  Greek  church,  built  of  stone,  upon  the  highest 
ground  within  the  ancient  walls — on  a  sort  of  mound  which  appeared 
to  have  been  raised  by  the  labor  of  man  and  to  have  served  in  the 
ancient  time  for  the  basis  and  foundation  of  some  Grecian  temple,  like 
the  mound  at  Nicasa.  The  Mussulmen  boast  that  the  stork  is  partial 
to  them,  but  the  bird  had  here  shown  no  signs  of  partiality  or  prefer- 
ence, for,  if  he  had  built  one  nest  on  the  mosque,  he  had  built  three 
on  the  Christian  church  also.  When  honest  old  Tournefort  was  here  in 
1702,  there  was  a  caravanserai  which  afforded  him  lodging,  although 
it  was  very  dirty  and  ill-built.  There  was  nothing  of  the  sort  now; 
the  very  ruins  of  the  caravanserai  had  disappeared,  as  had,  long 
since,  the  last  remnant  of  Osmanlee  population. 

We  rode  to  the  tottering  wooden  house  of  a  Greek  peasant  named 
Sotiri,  a  chief  of  the  village,  and  a  man  otherwise  of  some  considera- 
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tion.  He  had  lodged  all  the  few  Englishmen  who  had  ever  been 
here,  and  all  the  Ionian  Greeks,  ouj  protected  subjects,  who  came 
up  the  river  now  and  then  to  purchase  corn  or  other  produce  :  he 
acted  as  a  sort  of  agent  to  our  consul  at  Brusa,  and  was  always 
addressed  by  his  and  our  friend  the  tcholebee  as  "  Consolos  Bey/^ 
at  which  he  would  laugh,  and  yet  feel  proud  the  while.  Among 
the  English  guests  whom  Sotiri  remembered  with  most  pleasure,  was 
Mr.  G.  T.  Vigue.*  This  enterprising  traveller  made  Lubat  his 
head-quarters  for  about  a  fortnight,  being  on  a  pheasant-shooting 
excursion  with  John  Zohrab,  who  declares  he  has  never  had  a  more 
cheerful  or  better  companion,  either  on  the  road  or  in  the  field,  out 
of  doors  or  indoors.  Sotiri  pointed  to  the  boards  and  matting  in  the 
best  corner  of  the  best  room,  where  he  had  slept,  and  promised  me 
the  same  post  of  honor  and  comfort.  It  took  our  host  some  time  to 
recover  his  composure,  for  some  of  his  neighbors,  the  insolent  over- 
bearing Circassians,  who  are  far  more  intolerant  in  matters  of 
religion  than  the  Turks  of  the  present  day,  had  picked  a  quarrel 
with  him  this  morning,  and  had  insulted  his  faith,  and  threatened 
to  defile  the  new  Greek  church,  which  had  cost  so  much  money  and 
was  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  all  the  Greeks  of  these  parts. 

We  went  to  the  new  church,  which,  considering  all  things,  was  a 
very  respectable  looking  edifice.  Unfortunately,  there  was  a  great 
crack  or  rent  in  one  of  the  four  walls,  extending  from  the  roof 
downwards,  and  foreboding  a  fall  and  destruction.  The  Greek 
architect,  unmindful  of  ancient  examples,  had  been  careless  about 
his  foundations,  and  a  terrible  settling  had  taken  place ;  but  the 
Greeks  firmly  believed  that  it  was  all  owing  to  the  coming  of  the 
Circassians,  and  that  if  these  quarrelsome  infidels  could  only  be 
driven  away,  the  rent  would  close  up  and  the  wall  become  solid  and 
firm. 

All  manner  of  miraculous  cures  are  said  to  be  performed  here. 

"  CoEci  videnf,  claiuli  meant, 
Mini  loqnuntiir,  amliunt 
Surdi,  levantur  languidi.' f 

In  the  interior  of  the  church,  on  the  rough,  as  yet  unpaved  ground, 
before  the  screen  of  the  altar,  and  just  under  an  infinitude  of  most 
paltry  pictures  of  panagias  and  saints,  exposed  for  the  occasion, 
there  lay,  stretched  upon  two  mattresses,  two  Greek  children.  One 
was  a  son  of  Sotiri,  who  had  fallen  from  the  mare  and  seriously  in- 
jured the  cap  of  one  of  his  knees;  the  other  was  a  little  girl  in  the 
hottest  fit  of  an  intermittent  fever.     They  had  been  here  all  day, 

•  Author   of  "  A   Personal  Narrative   of  a  Visit  to  Ghuzni,  Kabul,  and 
Afghanistan,"  "Travels  in  Kashmir,  Ladak,  Tskardo,"  &c. 
t  Vida. 
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and  here  they  were  to  lie  all  night;  a  good  many  tapers,  blessed  by 
the  priest,  had  been  burned  for  them  already,  before  the  virgins  and 
the  saints;  other  tapers  were  in  process  of  being  lighted;  and  if 
this  did  not  cure  them,  what  would  ?  I  thought,  in  the  case  of  the 
little  girl,  that  some  quinine  might ;  but  I  could  not  offer  it  here, 
for  the  priest,  who  was  gaining  a  pretty  penny,  would  have  been 
angry  at  my  taking  a  patient  out  of  his  hands,  and  at  my  impious 
arrogance  in  pretending  that  my  white  powder  could  do  more  than 
his  wax  candles  and  pictures.  The  next  day  we  left  some  medicine 
for  the  girl.  The  case  of  the  poor  little  boy  was  above  our  skill ; 
nor  do  I  believe  that  there  was  at  this  moment  any  hekim  in  the 
country  with  surgical  skill  enough  to  set  the  knee  to  rights.  I 
recommended  Sotiri  to  send  the  child  by  sea  to  Constantinople,  and 
he  said  he  would  do  so  if  he  could  self  some  corn  or  maize  and  get 
in  a  little  ready  money.  As  we  returned  homeward  in  the  dusk, 
flights  of  wild  ducks  went  over  our  heads  on  their  way  from  the 
lake  to  the  hills,  whither  they  invariably  repair  to  pass  the  night 
during  this  season ;  some  old  owls  spoke  to  us  from  th^  mouldering 
ivied  walls;  bats  wheeled  about  noiselessly,  and  cucuvajas  darted 
across  the  vacant  area  of  the  ancient  city,  uttering  their  shrill 
screams  and  notes  of  woe.  By  this  uncertain  light  the  ruined  walls 
and  towers  grew  in  size,  and  looked  truly  grim  and  ghostly. 

After  our  pilaff,  we  smoked  and  talked  over  the  history  of  the 
Circassian  intruders,  who  were  ruining  the  poor  village,  and  cruelly 
tyrannizing  over  the  Greeks,  four  or  five  families  of  whom  had 
abandoned  their  lands  and  left  Lubat  in  despair.  It  appeared  that 
these  Circassians,  being  driven  from  their  native  homes  by  the  Rus- 
sians, or  by  some  of  their  own  clans  in  alliance  with  Kussia,  had 
thrown  themselves  on  the  bounty  of  their  former  sovereign,  the  Sul- 
tan, who  had  given  them  70,000  piastres,  and  sent  them  over  to 
settle  in  these  parts.  They  had  first  come  to  Lubat  in  the  month 
of  August,  1845,  and  the  place  had  never  been  quiet  since.  All 
round  the  Lake  of  Apollonia  there  were  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  of  good  corn-land  and  pasture-land,  untilled,  unoccupied, 
whereon  they  might  have  settled,  and  have  built  themselves  up  a 
village  of  their  own.  But  they  preferred  taking  forcible  possession 
of  the  gardens,  the  cultivated  lands,  and  the  very  houses  of  the 
Greeks  of  this  village.  The  oppressed  Christians  had  made  many 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  them.  Strong  representations  were  presented 
to  the  Porte — I  believe  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  is  always 
foremost,  and  too  frequently  alone,  in  every  good  work — and  the 
Porte  sent  orders  to  the  Pasha  of  Brusa  to  remove  the  intruders. 
But  their  old  Bey  or  Chief  rode  to  Brusa  with  a  girl  who  was  of 
age  for  the  white  slave-market,  and  the  Pasha  did  nothir^g ;  the  girl 
is  now  a  slave^  and  probably  a  concubine,  in  Mustapha  Nouree's 
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harem  at  Brusa;  and  the  Circassians  are  here  at  Lubat  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  property  they  have  robbed  from  the  villagers. 

The  antipathy  between  the  two  races  was  excessive,  irreconcilable. 
The  Circassians  were  fierce  fanatics ;  the  Greeks  were  very  devout, 
and  fanatical  too.  Lubat  was  a  holy  place — a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
Until  these  Circassians  came,  no  Mussulmen  had  dwelt  there  for 
generations  :  the  Greeks  had  been  left  wholly  to  themselves  and  to 
the  freest  exercise  of  their  religion  and  all  its  numerous  ceremonies. 
This  fine  new  church,  dedicated  to  Agios  Stratti  Michaelos,  or  Mi- 
chael the  Archangel,  had  been  built  not  solely  with  the  money  of 
the  men  of  Lubat,  but  by  the  contributions  of  the  Greeks  of  Moha- 
lich,  Khirmasti,  Panderm^,  Erdek,  and  a  hundred  other  places.  It 
was  the  pride  and  spiritual  glory  of  the  whole  country ;  there  was 
no  church  like  it ;  and  where,  in  all  their  well-filled  calendar,  was 
there  a  saint  equal  to  Agios  Stratti  Michaelos  ? 

People  from  far  and  near  came  annually  to  the  shrine.  Amuse- 
ment and  trade  mingled  with  devotion,  as  in  the  ancient  times,  and  in 
the  modern  :,  produce  was  bought  or  exchanged  for  other  produce, 
or  for  manufactured  articles,  or  coffee  and  sugar  brought  up  by  the 
seaport-dwelling  Greeks;  itinerant  musicians  were  never  wanting, 
and  at  the  cool  evening  tide  the  merry  people  danced  within  the 
old  walls  without  thinking  of  the  many  tragical  events  which  had 
there  taken  place,  or  of  the  great  battles  which  had  been  fought  in 
ancient  days,  clo§e  by,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhyndacus.  The  Mo- 
halichotes,  dwelling  at  so  short  a  distance,  came  very  frequently, 
and  often  spent  weeks  together  at  Lubat,  as  in  a  sort  of  holy  villcg- 
giatura.  Now  they  were  afraid  to  come.  Last  year  some  of  the 
Circassians  seized  a  young  Greek  pilgrim,  and  were  hurrying  away 
with  her  to  the  mosque,  to  make  a  she-Turk  of  her,  in  order  that 
they  might  claim  a  property  in  her,  and  afterwards  sell  her  as  a 
slave.  The  damsel  was  rescued  by  some  Christian  Bulgarians,  and 
the  ravishers  were  driven  into  the  mosque,  and  blockaded  therein 
the  whole  day.  Terrible  was  the  riot;  but,  fortunately,  no  blood 
was  shed.  The  Circassians  are  constantly  selling  and  re-selling 
their  own  children ;  boys  as  well  as  girls  have  been  sold  for  the 
Constantinople  market.  They  bind  up  and  torture  their  female 
children  to  give  them  narrow  waists,  &c.  They  keep  them  close 
within  doors  in  summer  time,  in  order  that  their  complexions  be  not 
spoiled  by  the  sun.  By  the  poor  Turks  of  this  neighborhood  they 
are  regarded  with  strong  dislike.  The  wattle  and  mud  huts  they 
have  built  are  small,  but  quite  as  good  as  the  Greek  hovels.  They 
make  hay  and  keep  it  for  the  winter,  which  the  silly  Turks  and 
Greeks  do  not.  They  are  great  adepts  in  cattle-lifting  and  horse- 
stealing. Lately  some  of  them  stole  Sotiri's  mare,  and  carried  her 
up  the  country  beyond  Kutayah;  but  Sotiri,  being  a  brisk  spirited 
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fellow,  and  having  friends  among  the  English,  threatened,  and  bul- 
lied, and  persevered,  and  finally  got  his  mare  back  again. 

I  went  to  sleep  in  Mr.  Yigne's  snug  corner,  dreaming  about  the 
precious  Tanzimaut  and  the  Gul-Khaneh  Bill  of  Rights.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  we  walked  round  a  good  part  of  the  walls  of  Lubat. 
They  embrace  a  sort  of  semicircular  space,  the  cord  of  the  arc  on  the 
river  side  being  open,  as  if  the  deep,  broad  stream  were  defence 
enough.  If  there  were  ever  walls  along  the  river  face,  they  have 
entirely  disappeared.  The  old  towers  were  numerous,  but  not  re- 
markable for  size ;  as  at  Kutayah,  they  were  of  all  manner  of  shapes 
— square,  round,  octangular,  five-faced,  and  triangular. 

Narrow  as  was  the  area  of  the  old  town,  the  present  village  occu- 
pied only  a  small  part  of  it.  The  tottering  Greek  houses  were  not 
more  than  thirty ;  the  wattle  and  mud  huts  of  the  Circassians  were 
about  twenty ;  but  some  of  the  intruders  were  living  in  Greek  houses, 
and  the  number  of  Circassian  families  was  counted  to  us  at  thirty. 
The  turbans  and  dress  of  the  men  were  far  smarter  and  better  than 
those  of  the  Osmanlees  of  the  country.  Such  as  we  met  did  not 
look  upon  us  with  friendly  eyes.  The  children  came  out  of  their 
doors  as  we  passed  to  call  us  ghiaours  and  Muscovs.  These  children 
were  fair  complexioned,  but  not  at  all  remarkable  for  beauty.  Two 
little  girls  in  yellow  shalvars  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  destined  for 
early  sale.  I  could  never  feel  for  these  semi-savages,  these  child- 
stealers,  these  traffickers  in  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  these  Oriental 
Mahometanized  modern-Spartans,  whose  institutions  tend  to  destroy 
the  "  natural  touch'' — the  sweetest  and  holiest  feelings  of  our  nature 
— any  of  the  sympathy  which  so  many  have  bestowed  upon  them. 
Humanity  and  civilization  would  be  vast  gainers  if  Circassia  were  as 
submissive  to  Russia  as  Georgia  now  is. 

At  1  P.  M.,  we  rode  away  from  Lubat  across  a  broad,  perfectly 
flat  plain,  which  was  sloppy  now,  and  would  soon  be  three  or  four 
feet  under  water.  It  stretched  far  away  to  the  south,  and  reminded 
me  of  parts  of  the  great  Apulian  plain  between  Foggia  and  Barletta. 
It  used  to  be  traversed  by  many  of  those  who  came  by  land  from 
Smyrna  to  Constantinople.  In  the  hot  summer  months,  it  is  like  a 
tract  of  Arabian  desert. 

The  Turks  tell  a  good  story  to  show  the  difi'erence  between  a  sum- 
mer and  a  winter  journey  to  Mohalich.  Two  old  Tartars,  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  Asia,  stopped  one  night  to  refresh  at  the  same  Oda. 
Being,  like  most  travellers,  fond  of  talk,  they  fell  into  discourse 
about  their  journeys,  and  the  danger  they  had  gone  through. 
'^  Ah !"  said  Omer,  "  did  you  ever  cross  the  plain  of  Mohalich  ?  that 
is  the  place  for  water.  There  you  ride  with  water  up  to  your  horse's 
nose,  except  now  and  then  when  you  come  to  a  broad  deep  river, 
running  like  mad,  and  where,  if  your  horse  cannot  swim  with  you, 
you  must  drown !'' 
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^^  Water  I'*  said  Ali,  who  had  made  his  journey  in  summer-time, 
*'  who  ever  heard  of  water  in  the  plain  of  Mohalich  ?  What  bosh 
are  you  fcUking  ?  I  have  been  there,  and  would  have  given  my 
turban  for  a  drop  of  water  \"  As  Omer  stoutly  maintained  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  report,  and  as  Ali  would  not  have  his  experience  con- 
tradicted, they  abused  one  another  like  a  couple  of  angjy  critics,  or 
like  author  and  critic  by  the  ears,  and  the  topographical  discussion 
ended  in  a  pulling  of  beards. 

During  part  of  the  spring,  when  the  waters  are  abated,  and  during 
part  of  the  autumn,  before  they  overflow,  all  the  parts  of  the  plain 
which  lie  near  the  llhyndacus  and  the  other  rivers,  are  covered  with 
fine  pasture.  Immense  crops  of  hay  might  be  cut,  but  we  did  not 
see  a  haystack  in  the  whole  region.  Our  path  lay  nearly  parallel 
with  the  left  bank  of  the  Khyndacus,  and  at  only  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  it.  Some  boats  under  sail  were  ascending  that  river  from 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  we  crossed  some  small  streams  that  were 
now  slowly  pacing  to  the  river. 

We  were  now  in  the  ancient  Mysia,  the  Rhyndacus  forming  the 
boundary  of  Bithynia.  The — of  old — fertile  country  that  gave  a 
name  to  Ceres,  seemed  more  forlorn  and  desert  than  the  region  we 
had  left.  The  slopperiness  of  the  country  and  some  weeping  clouds 
recalled  the  memory  of  the  ancient  Mysians,  who  were  famed  for  a 
great  command  of  tears,  and  for  the  excellence  of  their  performance 
at  funerals.  Lying  on  the  reverse  side  of  a  hill,  Mohalich  is  scarcely 
visible  until  you  get  to  the  hill-top,  when  it  shows  out  a  good  number 
of  lead-covered  domes  and  white  minarets,  mixed  with  numerous 
cypress-trees,  and  looks  a  large,  as  well  as  a  picturesque,  town.  We 
reached  the  hill-top  at  2-15  P.  M.,  and  turned  aside  to  see  the  hor- 
rible plague-hospital,  where  the  poor  Albanians  were  huddled  in 
April  and  May,  1846,  and  the  narrow  cemetery  where  their  dead 
lie  buried.  We  crossed  a  slough,  and  entered  the  town  of  Mohalich 
a  little  before  three.  The  principal  street,  leading  to  the  tcharshy, 
was  full  of  filth,  stench,  and  raki  shops. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  at  the  house  of  Athanasi,  a  Greek  trader 
of  the  place,  who  acted  as  a  kind  of  English  consular  agent.  Our 
host  lodged  the  Englishmen  who  were  sent  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning 
to  look  after  the  Albanians,  and  he  and  his  brother  had  been  very 
active  in  assisting  those  unfortunate  people. 

The  next  morning,  the  9th  of  November,  we  went  out  rather 
early,  and  stopped  at  the  chief  coffee-house.  A  number  of  Turks 
were  sitting  cross-legged,  smoking,  and  saying  nothing.  I  particu- 
larly noticed  a  group  of  them  seated  on  a  broad  bench  near  the  large 
front  windows,  like  bonzes  in  a  pagoda.  Four  hours  later  in  the  day, 
they  were  sitting  there  in  the  same  attitude,  and  in  the  same  dull 
silence }  and  when  we  repassed  the  caf6  towards  sunset,  there  they 
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were,  looking  as  if  they  had  never  moved  since  early  morning;  and 
in  all  probability  they  had  quitted  the  place  only  for  a  short  half- 
hour  to  take  a  little  food.  Except  one^  this  indolence  is  the  worst 
vice  of  the  Turks. 

The  bazaars  had  a  very  poor  display  of  goods,  and  although  it  was 
market-day  £it  Mohalich,  there  was  little  doing  except  in  the  dram- 
drinking  line.  A  considerable  number  of  pig-headed,  small-eyed 
Bulgarian  shepherds  were  strolling  about  in  sheep-skin  jackets, 
sheep-skin  breeches,  and  round  caps,  and  leggings  made  of  the  same 
material.  There  was  also  a  sprinkling  of  Albanians,  who  had  come 
over  from  Europe  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles  or  Gallipoli,  to  hire 
themselves  out  as  shepherds  and  farm-laborers.  Cotton  goods  or 
hardware,  there  was  little  that  was  English.  The  cheap  goods  on 
sale  seemed  to  be  nearly  all  the  commonest  French  or  Swiss,  or 
Austrian,  or  Bohemian.  Some  of  the  dealers  said  that  our  English 
goods  were  too  dear  for  the  market,  and  that  some  of  our  commodi- 
ties were  so  deteriorated  in  quality  of  late  years,  to  meet  the  low 
prices,  that  they  were  worse  than  any  that  were  sent  into  the  country ; 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  rely  upon  English  marks  and 
English  measures,  and  that  they  now  found  there  was  no  certainty 
or  security  in  either. 

It  behoves  that  great  Manchester  moralist  and  political  philoso- 
pher, Mr.  Cobden,  to  think  seriously  of  these  matters.  I  heard  the 
complaints  to  which  I  here  allude,  not  merely  at  Mohalich,  but  at 
Brusa,  at  Constantinople,  at  Adrianople,  at  Smyrna. 

The  tcharshy  was  but  badly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  nothing 
in  it  seemed  to  be  of  good  quality.  We  heard  loud  lamentations 
about  the  decline  of  the  place  and  a  rapid  decay  of  trade — a  decay 
owing  to  the  oppression  and  impoverishment  of  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages. The  recent  demand  of  wheat  and  other  produce  for  the 
markets  of  England  and  France  had  produced  a  momentary  effect, 
but  had  not  done  much  good,  because  agriculture  had  been  dis- 
couraged and  neglected,  and  there  was  but  little  produce  to  sell  for 
exportation.  Some  apprehended  that  the  little  which  had  been  ex- 
ported, or  was  now  being  shipped,  might  cause  a  dearth  in  the 
country.  The  population  of  the  town  had  decreased  and  was  de- 
creasing. "  There  is  nothing  on  the  increase  here  except  the  raki- 
shops,''  said  an  old  Glreek.  These  dram-shops,  indeed,  seemed  to 
be  everywhere.  Like  our  gin-palaces  they  most  abound  in  the  most- 
poverty-stricken  quarters,  being  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  cause, 
the  sign  of  misery  and  the  agent  of  its  increase.  Most  of  the  Turk- 
ish houses  were  falling  to  pieces,  many  were  deserted,  and  spaces  on 
the  hill  sides,  which  had  been  covered  by  buildings  not  many  years 
ago,  were  now  void.     The  mosques  were  in  a  sad,  neglected  condition. 

We  walked  out  of  the  town  and  again  visited  the  filthy  plague 
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hospital,  which  was  totally  abandoned  and  falling  to  ruin.  In  the 
court-yard,  we  saw  the  double  hand-barrows  upon  which  the  poor 
Albanians  had  been  carried  forth  from  that  hell  upon  earth,  and  an 
immense  heap  of  the  skulls  and  bones  of  oxen  and  sheep  which  had 
been  bleached  by  sun  and  rain,  and  which  were  not  now  very  oifensivo 
to  the  nostril.  Wc  entered  the  room  of  horrors  where  John  had 
found  the  dead  children,  the  maniac  woman,  and  the  forlorn  Cucu. 
From  this  scene  of  their  torment  we  walked  to  the  cemetery  where 
so  many  of  the  Albanians  had  found  rest.  It  stands  on  the  ridge  of 
a  low  hill  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  plague  hospital;  it  is 
now  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  gateway  in  front,  the  top  of- 
which  rises  a  few  feet  above  the  walls.  The  square  inclosure  is 
about  thirty-five  feet  in  length  by  twenty-eight  in  breadth ;  the  walls, 
which  are  very  badly  built,  are  about  six  feet  in  height.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  had  put  a  miserable  Turkish  lock  on  the  gate,  and  had 
carried  away  the  keys  with  them  to  Constantinople.  We  effected 
our  entrance  by  escalade,  a  Greek  bringing  us  a  short  broken  ladder, 
which  was  scarcely  needed.  Small  hillocks  of  earth  showed  where 
the  victims  repose,  and  rank  grass  and  weeds  grew  over  all.  In  the 
very  midst  of  the  inclosure  there  stood  a  big,  squat  cross,  let  into  a 
flat,  broad  base,  all  of  shining,  glaring  white  marble ;  and  on  the 
horizontal  face  of  the  base  was  the  following  inscription,  in  letters  of 
great  size : — 

Ce  Monument  a  ete 

Erige  par  le  zele  du  tres  pieux 

Monsieur  Nayler  Bey, 

Au  NOM  DU  Catiiolicisme,  a  la  Memoire 

Des  Albanais  Catiioltques  morts  pour  la  Foi, 

21  Mai,  1846. 

Behind  this  flaring  cross  and  grand  inscription  in  white  marble,  on 
the  wall  opposite  the  gate,  on  a  very  modest  or  very  mean  tablet  of 
a  dim,  brownish-gray  color,  was  the  following  inscription  in  small 
letters,  faintly  cut  and  scarcely  legible : — 

The  Land  within  these  walls  was  ceded  by  the 

Sublime  OttoxMan  Porte  to  His  Excellency 

The  Right  Honorable  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  G.C.B., 

Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Ambassador  to  the  same. 

And  by  Him  presented  to  the 

Holy  Catholic  Church, 

to  serve  as  a  place  op  sepulture  for  the 

Albanian  Christian  Martyrs, 

Who  Died  at  Moualicu, 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May, 

Anno  Domini,  184G. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  crowd  more  bad  taste  in  a  narrow  compass. 
The  name  of  Nayler  Bey  (who  did  nothing  but  mischief)  glares  on 
the  eye  at  the  very  foot  of  the  emblem  of  redemption ;  the  honored 
name  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  who  had  done  everything,  or  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  everything  being  done,  and  without  whom  all 
the  Albanians  would  have  perished,  is  stuck  upon  the  rearward  wall, 
and  can  scarcely  be  read.  I  can  well  believe  Sir  Stratford  never 
wished  it  to  be  there  at  all ;  but  if  they  would  have  it  there,  why 
throw  it  in  the  shade,  and  put  the  name  of  an  Irish  quack  doctor 
before  it?  Was  it  because  Sir  Stratford  was  a  member  of  the 
Anglican  and  not  of  the  Roman  Church  ?  These  blocks,  too,  tell 
that  which  is  not  true;  they  are  indeed  as  "lying  as  epitaphs." 
Mr.  Nayler  may  have  been  a  papist,  but  the  reputation  he  left  be- 
hind him,  here  and  elsewhere,  was  not  that  of  his  being  distinguished 
by  piety.  Assuredly  the  British  ambassador  did  not  give  this  piece 
of  land  to  the  Roman  Church;  he  merely  obtained  from  the  Porte 
an  assurance  that  the  graves  of  the  unfortunate  Albanians  should  be 
respected,  and  that  the  piece  of  ground  should  be  left  unmolested. 
The  English  saved  lives — the  French  papists  turned  the  dead  into 
saints  and  martyrs.  It  was  also  curious  to  see  these  walls  and 
inscriptions  in  a  Mussulman  country,  and  connected  with  events  of 
such  very  recent  occurrence.  Whether  the  glorious  crown  of  martyr- 
dom could  or  could  not  be  fairly  awarded  to  the  Albanian  shepherds, 
it  was  incontestable  that  those  who  had  so  tortured  them  and  caused 
their  death  were  atrocious  murderers.  Not  a  few  of  these  Turks 
were  living  undisturbed  close  at  hand ;  some  were  residing  in  this 
town  of  Mohalich.  I  could  never  learn  that  any  of  the  savages  had 
been  brought  to  account  for  their  deeds.  The  brutal  old  Pasha  of 
Salonica  had  indeed  been  removed  from  his  post — for  the  Porte 
could  not  do  less  than  exhibit  an  appearance  of  partaking  in  the 
indignation  of  the  British  ambassador — but  we  were  told  that,  if 
not  employed  in  some  other  post  already,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
employed  very  soon,  as  he  had  powerful  friends  at  court.  In  a  cor- 
ner of  the  little  cemetery,  thrown  on  the  ground,  were  two  large 
crosses  made  of  wood  and  painted  black.  There  was  a  great  crack 
in  one  of  the  walls  already ;  the  whole  will  soon  be  down  and  in 
ruins ;  and  not  only  the  Turks,  but  also  the  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
who  will  not  regard  the  Catholics  as  Christians,  will  take  the  mate- 
rials to  repair  their  houses  or  stables :  the  respect  paid  to  a  govern- 
ment order  of  this  kind  never  lasts  long;  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  even  when  no  religious  prejudice  exists,  have  a  predilection 
and  instinct  for  destruction. 

Towards  evening,  we  went  to  dine  with  an  Hellenic  subject,  a 
good-natured  man  named  Yovacki,  who  had  been  settled  many  years 

1    in  the  place  as  a  merchant  or  trader.     In  passing  through  the  streets, 
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wc  saw  a  number  of  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  sitting  in  or 
issuing  from  the  raki-shops.  These  fellows  were  Greeks  and  Turks 
made  careless  or  desperate  by  poverty.  The  drunkenness  produced 
by  opium  is  now  never  to  be  seen ;  but  in  giving  up  the  drug  the 
Turks  have  taken  to  ardent  spirits.  On  our  expressing  our  astonish- 
ment that  the  Mudir  of  the  town  should  allow  of  so  many  dram- 
shops, we  were  assured  that  he  taxed  tliem  heavily,  and  got  good 
private  profits  out  of  them.  We  were  also  told  that  these  drinking- 
houses  were  but  too  frequently  dens  of  iniquity  and  horror,  scenes 
of  violence  and  bloodshed,  and  of  the  accursed  vice  which  burns  worse 
than  a  brand  on  the  front  of  the  Osmanlee  nation ;  that  they  were 
the  habitual  haunts  of  a  set  of  Turks  who  called  themselves  Beldash, 
who  laughed  at  all  religion,  and  pretended  that  man  best  showed  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  his  nature  by  indulging  his  passions 
and  setting  all  law  at  defiance.  Our  Hellen^  Yovacki,  to  whom  the 
French  consul  at  Brusa  had  given  us  a  letter,  made  a  hearty  effort 
to  be  hospitable ;  but,  alas  I  the  means  were  very  deficient  at  Mo- 
halich.  In  addition  to  our  party,  there  was  a  smart,  knowing-looking 
Hellenic  hekim,  who  hailed  from  Athens.  Our  host  said  that  the 
place  was  far  more  prosperous  when  he  first  came  to  it  than  it  now 
is.  So  said  the  little  Hellenic  hekim,  who  had  been  living  ten  years 
here  or  in  the  neighborhood.  Two  Greek  tchorbajees,  who  came  in 
after  dinner  with  the  tchibouques,  said  that  although  there  had  been 
no  plague  during  the  last  ten  years,  there  had  been  a  gradual  decline 
of  Mussulman  population.  All  agreed  that  a  good  number  of  Turk- 
ish families  had  taken  refuge  among  the  crowds  of  the  capital.  In 
March,  1841,  our  Brusa  consul  estimated  the  total  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mohalich  at  11,000.*  If  his  data  were  correct,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  decline  within  the  space  of  little  more  than 
six  years ;  for  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  not  9,000  peo- 
ple in  the  place  in  November,  1847. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  11.30  A.  M.,  we  mounted  our  horses 
and  gladly  took  leave  of  this  hungry  Mohalich.  Our  next  stage  was 
to  the  solitary  chiftlik  of  Balukli,  belonging  to  an  enterprising  Greek 
named  Antonacki  Varsami — an  ancient  philosopher  living  in  modern 
times.  The  distance  from  the  town  to  this  farm-house  was  properly 
a  short  ride  of  two  hours  and  a  half;  but  the  waters  were  out,  a 

*  In  the  same  consular  letter,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  trade  of  Mohalich 
in  imports  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  60U0/.  per  annum,  and  that  about  three- 
fourths  of  it  was  in  British  goods.  Judging  from  what  we  saw  in  the  bazaars, 
and  from  what  we  heard  from  traders  of  the  place,  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  British  goods  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  imports.  Except  tlio 
government,  the  Turks  can  no  longer  afford  to  purchase  in  the  good  market, 
and  in  the  common  cheap  market  we  are  undersold  by  French,  Swiss,  Aus- 
trians,  Bohemians,  &c. 
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Turkish  bridge  hfid  been  washed  away,  and  we  must  go  a  round- 
about road  under  the  hills.  We  were  told  that  this  would  take  four 
hours;  but  it  took  us  five  hours  and  a  half.  Outside  of  the  town, 
we  saw  fragments  of  old  walls  and  of  more  ancient  remains,  some 
scrubby  vineyards,  and  patches  of  tobacco  badly  cultivated.  The 
town,  in  reality,  lies  in  the  hollow  of  a  double-coned  hill,  so  that  we 
could  no  more  see  it  on  this  side  than  on  the  other.  We  crossed  the 
head  of  a  diabolical  pantano  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  then  rode  over 
a  stone  causeway,  arched  here  and  there  underneath,  and  very  long 
and  very  unsafe  at  certain  seasons,  when  it  is  covered  with  water, 
and  has  deep  water  on  either  side  of  it,  for  the  stone  pavement  is  full 
of  holes,  the  stones  are  slippery,  and  there  is  no  parapet  whatever. 
Indeed  it  is  only  in  rare  cases  that  even  a  Turkish  bridge  over  a  dan- 
gerous torrent  has  any  parapet  or  garde-fou.  We  next  crossed,  by 
a  shaking  wooden  bridge,  a  very  broad,  racing  river,  or  rather  a  junc- 
tion of  several  rivers  or  deep  and  angry  waters,  which  sweep  round 
the  hills  and  then  fall  into  the  Rhyndacus.  The  great  meeting  of 
the  waters  takes  place  two  or  three  miles  above  the  bridge.  The 
Turks,  whose  nomenclature  is  so  limited,  and  on  that  account  so 
perplexing,  call  the  stream  the  Kara-dere.  We  now  ascended  it, 
keeping  along  a  rough  ridge  between  its  left  bank  and  the  niount- 
ains.  The  Athenian  hekim  bashi,  having  professional  business  in 
the  parts  to  which  we  were  going,  had  left  Mohalich  with  us,  and  we 
were  joined  on  the  road  by  Hassan  Cavass,  a  gaunt  Albanian  Turk, 
nazir  to  the  Pasha  of  Brusa,  manager  of  a  chiftlik  which  the  Pasha 
held  in  this  vale  of  many  streams.  Hassan  carried  a  long  gun  at 
his  back,  a  long  knife  in  his  girdle,  and  had  that  expression  of  fero- 
city which  usually  marks  the  Albanian  countenance ;  but  he  was  a 
civil  spoken  man,  and  not  a  bad  companion  on  the  road.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  Mussulmen  we  saw  that  were  decidedly  good  shots. 
On  the  hill  side  we  helped  a  poor  disconsolate  Greek  to  get  up  his 
fallen  horse — a  difficult  operation,  for  the  poor  beast,  which  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  which  probably  had  sprained  itself 
in  the  fall,  seemed  very  much  disposed  to  lie  and  die  where  it  was. 
At  2,30  P.  M.,  we  rode  through  the  miserable  Turkish  village  of 
Kara-keui,  which  counted  about  a  dozen  hovels.  We  saw  one  or  two 
other  villages,  at  a  distance,  of  similar  condition  and  size.  The  sun 
shone  out  warmly  and  cheerfully ;  but  we  found  that  the  waters  were 
out  with  a  vengeance !  We  crossed  one  stream  by  a  broken  wooden 
bridge,  and  waded  through  others,  with  the  water  to  the  flaps  of  our 
saddles.  A  patch  of  tobacco  was  growing  here  and  there ;  and  there 
were  a  few  fields  which  had  been  under  wheat ;  but  the  cultivation, 
altogether,  was  a  mere  speck  in  the  wilderness. 

At  2.45,  we  came  to  what  is  usually  a  ford.     Here  Antonacki's 
farm,  to  which  we  were  bound,  was  just  opposite  to  us,  at  the  dis- 
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tance  of  about  a  miloj  but  that  mile  was  a  watery  one.  Broad 
streams  were  running  parallel  with  each  other,  being  united  in  many 
places,  or  separated  only  by  narrow  fringes  or  strips  of  willows  and 
poplars.  Hassan  Cavass,  being  mounted  on  a  rarely  big  and  strong 
mare,  boldly  took  the  waters,  inviting  us  to  follow  him.  In  the  first 
of  the  streams,  the  water  was  so  deep  that  his  big  mare  had  to  swim 
for  it.  We  deliberated,  and  very  soon  concluded  that  our  sorry 
horses  were  not  strong  enough  to  follow  him.  We  parted  company, 
he  dashing  right  across,  and  we  ascending  the  waters.  We  lost  sight 
of  Hassan  as  he  was  among  some  willows,  and  about  engaging  in 
another  deep  and  rapid  stream,  which  was  foaming  and  roaring ;  and 
we  went  on,  wondering  whether  he  would  get  across  or  get  drowned. 
We  rode  on  till  we  came  nearly  opposite  to  the  very  bold,  picturesque 
ruins  of  Duvii-Hissar  (Prayer  Castle),  standing  on  a  rocky,  conical 
mount,  which  rises  from  the  flat  plain  like  an  island,  and  which  was 
now  very  perfectly  isolated,  having  waters  all  round  it.  "If  we 
can  only  reach  the  foot  of  that  rock,"  said  our  tchelebee,  "  our  trou- 
bles will  be  pretty  well  over  I"  But,  besides  a  broad  morass,  there 
were  two  rapid  streams  to  cross.  Being  well  practised  in  all  local 
expedients,  John  attempted  to  drive  a  brood-mare  and  her  colt  that 
were  grazing  near  the  bank,  into  the  first  of  the  streams,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  deep  it  might  be ;  but  the  mare  would  not  be  induced 
to  take  soundings ;  so  we  only  learned  the  depth  of  the  water  as  we 
proceeded  to  wade  it.  It  was  deep  enough  to  wash  all  the  nether- 
man  of  our  Athenian  doctor,  who  rode  a  stiif,  ugly  little  pony.  It 
took  us  some  time,  but  we  got  to  dry  ground  at  last,  and  drew  up 
under  the  tall,  rent,  red-brick  tower  of  Duv^-Hissar.  A  sad  spot ! 
And  one,  certainly,  suggestive  of  humble  prayer  and  mournful  medi- 
tation. There  was  not  a  soul  in  the  place.  Here  was  another  scene 
of  that  not  remote  but  recent  desolation  which  one  so  frequently 
meets  with  in  Turkey,  and  which  I  could  never  regard  without  har- 
rowed feelings.  Two  stately  mosques,  or  a  mosque  and  a  medresseh, 
of  no  antiquity,  were  completely  in  ruins,  and  a  tall,  white  minaret 
stood  deprived  of  its  sharp,  terminating  cone  ;  the  sites  of  dwelling- 
houses,  which,  of  course,  had  been  of  wood,  were  discernible  only  by  a 
few  corner-stones.  From  the  architecture  of  the  holy  edifices,  I 
judged  that  they  could  not  have  been  built  more  than  a  century,  or 
a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  iron  bars  in  the  grated  windows, 
scarcely  corroded  by  any  rust,  seemed  to  intimate  a  still  more  recent 
date.  Certain  it  was,  that  the  Turks  had  not  built  these  stately 
edifices  in  the  midst  of  an  unsightly  morass,  on  a  spot  which  is 
scarcely  accessible  during  six  months  of  the  year,  and  not  at  all 
accessible  during  the  three  wettest  months,  when  the  floor  of  the 
mosque  is  four  feet  under  water.  When  these  edifices  were  founded, 
the  country  must  have  been  far  better  drained  than  it  now  is.     In- 
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deed,  it  was  within  tlie  memory  of  men  living  at  Mobalich,  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhyndaeus  was  less  choked  up  by  sand ;  that  the  streams 
which  traverse  the  plain  had  once  more  defined  beds,  and  deeper  and 
clearer  courses ;  that  that  accumulation  of  waters  they  call  the  Kara- 
dere,  never  rose  so  high  or  spread  to  such  a  breadth  as  now ;  and 
that  many  tracts  of  laud  wore  then  cultivated  with  wheat  and  maize, 
which  are  now  swamps  in  summer,  and  ten  feet  underwater  at  other 
seasons.  The  rising  of  the  waters,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  popu- 
lation and  of  all  energy,  had  left  the  ruin  and  the  solitude  we  now 
saw  at  Duv^-Hissar.  Various  paved  roads  were  seen  leading  across 
the  plain ;  but  they  were  all  deep  under  water,  there  being  a  worse 
morass  before  us  than  the  one  we  had  left  behind  us.  We  took  one 
of  these  stone  roads,  leaving  our  horses  to  feel  for  it  with  their  fore- 
legs, for  the  water  was  too  muddy  to  allow  us  to  see  the  way.  The 
Athenian  doctor  went  on  first,  his  little  pony  blundering  and  floun- 
dering at  nearly  every  step,  but  happily  missing  a  deep  hole  among 
the  stones,  which  nearly  broke  the  fore-legs  of  the  little  black  steed 
on  which  John  was  mounted.  The  tchelebce,  who  was  generally 
called  "  stork-legs  '^  by  the  Turkish  women  of  Brusa,  dismounted  in 
the  bog,  and  striding  up  to  the  causeway,  took  the  horse  by  the  head. 
We  thought  of  dismounting  also,  but  John  undertook  to  pilot  us 
across,  and  this  he  effected  by  pacing  through  the  water  before  us, 
going  very  slowly,  and  critically  examining  the  road  by  means  of  his 
feet  and  a  long  ramrod.  In  some  places,  the  stones  had  fallen  away, 
and  the  inundated  road  was  not  more  than  two  feet  broad.  The  fast 
approach  of  night  made  our  condition  doubly  unpleasant ;  but,  at 
length,  we  got  through  that  slough  of  despond  and  came  upon  dry 
land.  We  now  turned  our  faces  towards  Mohalich,  descending  the 
valley  of  waters  towards  Antonacki's  farm.  On  some  sloping  ground, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  ruined  castle  and  mosques,  we  went  through 
a  very  small  and  miserable  Turkish  hamlet,  also  called  Duva-Hissar, 
where  an  old  Osmanlee  former  greeted  our  comrade  with  much  affec- 
tion, and  invited  us  to  pass  the  night  with  him.  About  half  an  hour 
farther  on,  we  came  to  the  Pasha  of  Brusa's  chiftlik,  which  was  a 
big  but  filthy,  tumble-down  building,  the  basement  story  being  of 
stone  put  together  alia  rustica,  and  the  two  upper  stories  being  as 
usual  of  v/ood — and  rotting  and  falling  to  pieces.  Such  are  the  ex- 
amples offered  to  the  poor,  indolent,  careless  Turks  by  their  great 
men  and  wealthy  rulers  when  they  take  to  farming  !  Hassan  Cavass 
was  not  drowned :  he  was  sitting,  in  a  different  dress  from  that  in 
which  he  had  left  us,  on  a  low  bench  by  the  side  of  the  gate,  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  talking  with  two  Bulgarian  shepherds.  But  he  told 
us  that  he  had  had  a  hard  fight  for  it,  and  had  been  very  nearly 
drowned,  and  that  he  would  never  again  try  the  ford  when  the  waters 
were  so  out.     It  was  now  dark,  and  the  cucuvajas  were  screaming 
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and  flitting  about.  In  another  half  hour,  we  came  to  two  groups  of 
Turkish  tombstones  and  cypresses,  and  just  beyond  these  was  the 
large  outer  yard  of  Antonacki's  establishment.  A  strong  wooden 
gate  was  opened  to  us  by  a  Bulgarian  laborer,  who  led  us  across  the 
spacious  yard,  then  across  another,  and  then  into  a  garden,  and  to 
the  door  of  that  portion  of  a  long,  straggling  range  of  buildings, 
which  our  host  made  his  private  habitation.  The  barking  of  dogs 
and  the  unusual  sound,  at  that  hour,  of  horses'  feet,  had  brought  the 
philosopher  down  to  the  portico ;  and  his  surprise  and  delight  were 
more  ecstatic  than  sage  beseemed.  We  were  wet  and  chill ;  but  this 
was  soon  remedied  by  a  good  fire  made  of  the  husks  of  the  maize  and 
of  good  dry  wood,  which  burned  briskly  and  cheerfully  on  the  hearth. 
We  had  strips  of  matting  and  small  carpets,  with  the  support  of 
cushions,  to  recline  upon  ;  we  had  two  td,llow  candles  to  give  us  addi- 
tional light,  and  we  had  various  little  luxuries  which  quite  made  up 
for  our  fatigue.  In  another  rather  distant  part  of  the  establishment, 
a  Bulgarian  shepherd,  who  acted  occasionally  as  chief  cook,  dressed 
us  a  rice  pilaff,  wonderful  in  size,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  quality. 

Antonacki  Yarsami  was  a  true  character — a  jewel !  He  was  not 
above  thirty-five  years  old ;  but  he  had  one  of  the  longest  and 
blackest  of  beards,  which  gave  immense  gravity  to  a  countenance 
which  was  grave  enough  without.  He  wore  the  Frank  dress,  and 
his  green  frock-coat  and  double-breasted  waistcoat  had  been  cut  by  a 
fashionable  French  tailor  at  Constantinople ;  his  head  was  crowned 
with  the  red  fez,  and  his  legs  were  encased  in  long  and  strong  mud- 
boots.  Yet  with  much  that  was  grotesque,  there  was  much  more 
about  the  man  that  was  refined  and  gentlemanly.  He  had  a  great 
fund  of  dry  humor,  which  was  now  and  then  enlivened  by  real  native 
Greek  wit.  He  was  full  of  saws  and  apothegms.  His  style  was 
antithetical,  pointed,  epigrammatic.  Misfortunes  had  made  him  a 
philosopher  and  a  recluse.  He  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  a  son 
of  a  Greek  merchant  of  that  place.  He  had  commenced  life  as  a 
merchant  himself,  but  in  four  or  five  years  he  lost  all  his  capital  and 
found  himself  rather  deeply  in  debt.  Some  friends  offered  to  set 
him  up  again  in  business ;  but  by  this  time  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  man  that  was  not  a  very  great  rogue  was  now-a- 
days  fit  to  be  a  merchant  in  the  Levant.  As  he  had  taken  to 
himself  a  wife  at  Constantinople,  and  had  two  children,  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something.  He  knew  nothing  of  farming,  but  he 
had  always  loved  a  quiet  country-life,  and  seeing  how  things  were 
managed,  he  thought  it  hard  if  he  could  not  soon  make  himself  as 
good  a  farmer  as  any  in  Turkey.  His  father,  who  could  hardly  un- 
derstand this  whim — for  a  man  who  thinks  of  agriculture  is  usually 
considered  as  insane  by  people  in  this  country—did  however  at  last 
draw  his  purse-strings  once  more,  and  remit  a  sum  not  quite  equal 
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to  500/.  sterling.  With  this  money  Antonacki  purchased  the 
immense  farm  on  which  we  found  him  seated,  and  some  implements, 
seeds,  ploughs,  buffaloes,  and  stock  besides.  At  first  his  life  here 
was  not  at  all  a  quiet  one.  He  spent  all  his  money  on  the  land, 
the  stock,  etc.,  and  for  the  first  year  or  two  he  was  often  put  to 
great  straits  to  pay  his  laborers  and  shepherds.  These  fellows  were 
nearly  all  Bulgarians — about  the  worst  specimens  of  a  bad,  sullen 
lot — fellows  who  have  not  imagination  enough  to  conceive  the  value 
of  a  promise  or  a  deferred  benefit,  nor  feeling  enough  to  care  a  straw 
about  cutting  a  throat.  On  one  occasion  when  poor  Antonacki 
could  not  sell  some  wheat  or  maize  down  at  the  port  of  Panderm^, 
or  get  in  any  of  the  thing  needful,  these  Bulgarians  besieged  him 
for  three  days  in  a  solid,  strong,  stone  tower,  at  an  angle  of  the 
chiftlik,  in  which  he  then  usually  resided  for  safety's  sake.  He  was 
all  alone,  like  Robinson  Crusoe,  but  his  stronghold  was  infinitely 
stronger,  and  he  was  better  armed  than  the  shipwrecked  mariner, 
for,  in  addition  to  a  single-barrel  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  he  had 
a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece,  a  rifle,  and  a  sword.  The  low 
arched  doorway  was  secured  by  an  immensely  thick  iron-bound  door; 
it  was  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  ascent  to  it 
was  by  an  exterior  flight  of  narrow,  open,  stone  steps,  which  could 
be  commanded  by  the  iron-barred  windows  above  and  certain  sly- 
looking  loopholes.  Even  had  they  broken  in  the  door,  they  would 
have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  up  to  Antonacki' s  apartment, 
for  his  staircase  was  a  ladder.  His  only  fear  was,  in  case  of  their 
forcing  an  entrance  into  the  lower  part  of  the  tower,  they  might 
make  a  great  fire,  and  burn  or  smoke  him  out.  He  did  not  like 
shooting  any  of  them  unless  in  extremis,  for  that  would  create  a 
lasting  feud  and  bring  down  upon  him  the  hatred  and  vengeance  of 
all  the  Bulgarians  in  the  country ;  so,  whenever  they  came  upon 
the  stone  steps,  he  cried  out  to  them  through  one  of  his  loopholes 
that  he  had  undermined  that  part  of  his  castle,  and  would  blow  it 
and  them  into  the  air  if  they  did  not  retreat.  As  stupid  as  the 
sheep  they  tend,  the  Bulgarians  took  him  at  his  word;  and,  converting 
their  siege  into  a  blockade,  they  kept  calling  upon  him  to  pay  them 
what  he  owed,  to  come  out  and  get  his  throat  cut,  or  stay  there  and 
be  starved.  A  friendly  Turk  happened  to  pass  the  solitary  place, 
and  ascertaining  the  nature  of  our  philosopher's  predicament,  he 
hastened  to  the  Agh^  at  Mohalich.  The  Aghh,  dispatched  a  cavass 
and  some  tufekjees  to  the  farm,  and  the  blockade  was  raised  just  as 
Antonacki  was  reduced  to  his  last  drop  of  water.  The  Turks  told 
the  Bulgarians  that  they  must  wait  for  their  money  until  their 
employer  could  sell  his  grain,  and  that  the  Aghk  would  hang  every 
mother's  son  of  them,  if  they  proceeded  to  any  more  acts  of  violence 
and  rebellion.     Happily,  the  philosopher  was  soon  enabled  to  pay 
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these  energetic  creditors.  But  other  differences  arose  afterwards, 
and  three  several  times  Antonacki  was  shot  at,  from  the  hill-side,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  hare.     Misfortunes  never  come  singly — 

"Non  comincia  Fortuna  mni  per  poco 
Qnando  un  mortal  si  piglia  h.  schenio  e  d  pioco,"* 

He  fell  into  a  dangerous  sickness,  and  was  well  nigh  dying  in  his 
lonely  tower  like  a  stricken  lion  in  his  den.  The  force  of  will  he 
displayed  was  heroic.  Though  weak  and  in  anguish,  he  travelled  on 
horseback  (the  only  way  in  which  he  could  travel)  to  the  Baths  of 

Brusa.     Dr.   M ,  who  saw  hiiiv  there,  was  astonished  beyond 

measure  at  this  journey,  and  could  hardly  conceive  how  he  had  lived 
under  such  fearful  ailments.  At  the  baths,  when  men  were  taking 
measure  for  his  grave,  and  when  an  ignorant  quack  was  wanting  to 
cut  off  his  leg,  which  was  swollen  by  dropsy  to  a  dreadful  size,  he 
rallied,  and  then  very  rapidly  recovered. 

Immediately  he  rode  back  to  his  chiftlik,  being  so  weak  that  he 
fainted  twice  upon  the  journey.  But  times  mended  with  him  :  his 
crops,  particularly  of  maize,  were  most  abundant,  his  small  flocks 
and  his  herds  increased,  and  the  markets  of  Mohalichand  Panderma 
began  to  supply  him  more  liberally  with  cash.  He  got  rid  of  his 
gangs  and  procured  some  other  Bulgarians  who  were  better  man- 
nered. None  of  the  Turks  in  the  neighborhood  bore  him  any  ill- 
will  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  rather  favorably  disposed  towards 
him  ;  he  passed  among  them  for  a  grave  philosopher :  his  adven- 
tures made  a  noise,  and  they  thought  that  there  must  be  something 
in  a  man,  who,  single-handed,  could  defend  a  tower,  and  be  shot  at 
three  times,  not  only  without  being  hit  (for  there  was  nothing  very 
rare  in  that),  but  without  seeming  to  care  a  whiff  of  tobacco  about 
it.  So  tranquil  was  the  aspact  of  affairs,  that  he  enlivened  hia 
solitude  by  bringing  over  his  wife  and  children  and  two  Greek  servji 
ants  from  Constantinople.  But  the  malaria  fiend,  which  had  been 
far  from  sparing  him,  fell  upon  Madame  and  the  children,  and  wheu 
they  had  suffered  intermittents  for  two  or  three  years,  he  took  them 
down  to  Panderma  and  shipped  them  off  for  the  capital,  where  they 
were  now  living.  They  had  left  some  signs  of  superior  civilization 
behind  them  at  the  lone  farm-house. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  I  discovered  that  a  considerable 
river  ran  right  in  front  of  the  farm-house.  It  seemed  to  have  no 
distinctive  name — the  people  called  it  Kara-dere — but  it  was  the 
river  that  runs  from  the  Lake  of  Magnass,  which  largely  contributes 
to  the  grand  meeting  of  the  waters  above  Mohalieh,  and  falls  with 
those  united  streams  into  the  Rhyndacus.  During  a  good  part  of 
the  year,  it  is  navigable  by  small  boats  from  the  Lake  of  Magnass  to 
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the  Ehyndacus,  by  which  the  boats  descend  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
It  swarmed  with  fish,  some  being  of  great  size.  At  this  spot,  it  ran 
in  a  good,  deep,  well-embanked  bed;  but  a  little  lower  down  its 
waters  spread  over  the  champaign  country,  some  thousands  of  acres 
of  which  they  annually  inundated.  It  was  on  some  of  this  land 
that  Antonacki  had  procured  his  wonderful  crops  of  Indian  corn. 
The  broad,  green,  sloping  bank  between  the  house  and  the  river  was 
enamelled  with  wild  flowers,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  gun-shot  lower 
down  the  river  there  was  a  grove  of  fair  trees,  which  had  scarcely 
yet  begun  to  shed  their  leaves.  Beyond  the  long  range  of  build- 
ings which  constituted  the  farm,  there  was  a  very  large  kitchen-gar- 
den, ditched  and  banked,  and  strongly  fenced  in  to  keep  out  the 
buffaloes — those  strong,  obstinate,  determined  beasts  that  would 
almost  walk  through  a  stone  wall  if  there  were  cabbages  or  melons 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  that  would  go  through  our  common 
hedges  as  though  they  were  but  cobwebs.  Here  Antonacki  had  a 
Greek  gardener  and  his  family,  who  were  growing  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  cabbages  and  onions,  which  had  a  ready  sale  at  Moha- 
lich  and  Panderma,  and  among  the  Cossacks  of  Lake  Magnass,  who 
came  hither  rather  frequently  in  their  boats.  Some  good  crops  of 
melons  or  gourds  had  been  sold  or  consumed  long  since.  One  cor- 
ner of  the  immense  garden  was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco. 
"■  You  see,"  said  the  old  Greek,  "  that  we  grow  everything  that  man 
can  want."  Antonacki,  however,  admitted  that  his  horticulture 
was  in  a  very  backward  state,  as  he  had  not  yet  had  time  to  attend 
to  it.     He  had  not  grown  the  potato. 

At  one  corner  of  this  kitchen-garden,  overhanging  the  road,  and 
shaded  by  tall  beautiful  trees,  his  Mussulman  predecessor  had  built 
a  small  open  kiosk  :  this  our  philosopher  had  repaired,  and  in  it,  in 
the  summer  evenings,  he  smoked  his  narguil^,  and  was  at  hand  to 
give  the  salutation  of  peace,  and  the  pipe  and  cup  of  coffee,  to  any 
traveller  that  might  pass  his  way.  Like  the  Yerooks,  he  could  ex- 
ercise hospitality  at  small  expense ;  of  Turks  or  Christians  or  Israel- 
ites, few  ever  passed  Baluki  (Fish-Place).  At  the  opposite  angle  of 
this  great  kitchen-garden,  stood  one  of  the  groups  of  white-turbaned 
stones  which  had  gleamed  on  our  eyes  from  among  the  trees,  like 
sheeted  ghosts,  in  the  dim  obscure  of  last  evening.  They  were 
placed  upon  a  small  square  platform  raised  about  six  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  road-side,  and  well  walled  in  with  stone  walls.  The 
other  group  of  monuments  stood  nearly  opposite  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  above  the  farm-buildings.  Here  were  the  resting-places,  and 
these  the  monuments  of  six  or  seven  generations  of  Turks — of  the 
successive  owners  and  lords  of  Balukli  and  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren.    The  race  of  the  Panduz-Oglous  lay  here,  mingling  their  dust 
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in  a  few  square  feet  of  the  thousands  of  acres  they  had  called  their 
own. 

When  Antonacki  first  purchased  the  property,  more  than  half  of 
these  tombstones  were  thrown  down  or  lying  on  the  earth,  and  the 
stone  wall  which  supported  the  platforms  was  going  to  ruin.  He 
set  up  the  monuments,  repaired  the  walls,  and  bade  the  rude  people 
respect  the  memorials  of  the  dead,  and  of  those  who  had  once  been 
good  Mussulmen,  and  of  note  in  the  land ;  and  the  better  to  enforce 
his  lesson  he  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  fellow  he  found  profaning 
those  family  cemeteries.  Like  "Old  Mortality,"  our  Greek  philo- 
sopher had  a  delicate  feeling,  a  reverential  love  for  all  tombstones. 
Wherever  he  had  found  one  on  his  estate  (and  they  were  rather 
numerous  there)  he  had  raised  it  from  the  ground,  set  it  up  on  end, 
and  secured  it  in  the  perpendicular  attitude.  This  he  had  done  even 
with  the  simple  rude  monuments  of  wandering  Yerooks  and  migra- 
tory Bulgarians.  Although  so  prone  to  destroy  them  themselves,  the 
Turks  were  gratified  and  touched  by  Antonacki' s  pious  care  of  the 
tombstones  of  an  old  Osmanlee  family;  and  hence  originated  much 
of  the  good-will  they  bore  the  lonely  ghiaour.  In  these  monuments, 
one  might  read  the  gradual  decline  in  Turkish  prosperity  and  civili- 
zation ;  the  oldest  were  the  richest  and  best,  being  made  of  pure 
white  marble,  very  neatly  carved  and  ornamented,  and  having  long 
inscriptions,  the  relieved  letters  of  which  had  once  been  splendidly 
gilded;  those  of  more  recent  date  were  of  commoner  material, 
roughly  shaped,  and  having  much  shorter  inscriptions,  without  any 
carving  or  gilding.  The  last  tomb  of  all,  being  that  of  the  last 
Panduz-Oglou  that  lived  at  Balukli  or  held  this  property — and  the 
last  of  the  race,  save  only  one  who  was  disgracing  it — was  the  rudest 
of  all,  and  had  no  inscription. 

The  farm-buildings  covered  a  very  great  space,  which  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  strong  stone  walls  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  having 
numerous  loopholes.  These  walls,  and  the  strong  stone  tower,  or 
keep,  which  stood  at  one  of  the  angles,  showed  that  the  old  Panduz- 
Oglous  had  considered  good  means  of  defence  very  necessary.  The 
apartment  which  our  host  now  occupied  had  its  front  on  and  above 
the  south-east  wall,  and  looked  over  the  river  and  the  plain.  Being 
only  of  wood,  it  was  going  rapidly  to  decay,  as  were  most  of  the 
other  buildings  within  the  walls.  But  Antonacki  had  substantially 
repaired  a  large  granary  and  some  good  store-rooms,  and  had  built 
a  kitchen  in  the  inner  yard,  which  was  the  admiration  of  all  behold- 
ers, and  much  famed  over  the  country  The  home-garden,  which 
we  could  not  see  last  night,  had  been  laid  out  in  the  Turkish  taste, 
with  elevated  flower-pots,  terraces,  and  fountains,  and  had  evidently 
been  at  one  time  a  pretty  place  and  neatly  and  carefully  kept.  At 
a  corner  of  it,  opposite  the  square  stone  tower,  and  almost  rivalling 
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it  in  size  and  strength,  there  was  a  great  pigeon-cote,  built  by  the 
last  Panduz-Oglou,  and  now  occupied  by  ^a  prodigious  colony  of 
pigeons,  some  of  which  were  occasionally  shot  and  eaten  by  our 
recluse.  When  not  too  old,  they  were  pleasant  food.  Pointing  to 
his  cote,  and  then  to  his  well-filled  granary,  Antonacki  said  that, 
thanks  to  God,  there  was  no  fear  of  starving  at  Balukli.* 

Antonacki  was  decidedly  an  agricultural  improver;  he  had  pro- 
cured two  light  but  strong  English  ploughs,  a  scarifier,  some  harrows, 
and  other  implements;  he  had  other  farming  utensils  brought,  I 
believe,  from  Marseilles,  and  from  the  use  of  all  these  he  was  pro- 
mising himself  immense  advantages.  His  wheat  and  maize  were 
the  cleanest  we  saw  in  the  country.  Near  to  the  river  he  had  grown 
some  of  the  common  cotton,  which  was  beautifully  soft  and  white, 
but  very  short  in  the  staple.  He  had  opened  one  field  of  madder- 
roots,  and  was  storing  the  produce  for  sale  at  the  port  of  Panderma; 
and  he  had  an  immense  field  under  that  cultivation,  the  roots  of 
which  would  be  ready  next  year.  He  had  had  some  good  crops  of 
flax,  of  which  only  the  seed  is  saleable  or  of  any  kind  of  use.  Col- 
lectively, a  considerable  quantity  is  grown  in  this  neighborhood ; 
the  linseed  is  carried  down  to  the  port  of  Pandermh,,  and  the  stalk 
of  the  flax  is  burned  or  left  to  rot — as  is  the  case  all  over  Turkey. 
He  said — as  Tchelebee  John  was  accustomed  to  say  of  his  far  nar- 
rower domain — that  he  could  grow  everything  on  his  own  grounds, 
from  Indian  corn  and  rye  to  the  sugar-cane.  His  greatest  difficulty 
was  in  obtaining  labor ;  the  country  was  so  unpeopled,  the  Turks 
and  Greeks  were  so  indolent,  and  land  was  so  cheap  and  plentiful, 
that  every  villager  had  a  strip,  and  was  a  poor  miserable  farmer  on 
his  own  account.  Without  the  Bulgarians  from  Europe,  he  must 
have  given  up  the  estate  as  of  no  use.  These  Bulgarians  were  slow 
and  stupid — he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they  had  the  smallest 
possible  portion  of  brains  or  of  heart  and  feeling — but  they  could 
stand  a  deal  of  labor,  and  would  at  times  work  very  steadily  a  whole 
season  through,  which  was  hardly  ever  the  case  with  a  hired  Greek 
or  Turk.  As  in  the  Brusa  plain,  these  two  classes  of  laborers  (when 
they  can  be  procured)  are  paid  from  forty  to  fifty  piastres  a  month, 
or  they  receive  somewhat  less  than  a  piastre  {2d.')  a  day,  and  get 
their  morning  soup  and  evening  meal  at  the  chiftlik.  The  Bulga- 
rians have  generally  higher  pay,  and  a  hard-working,  intelligent 
Greek  can  often  get  eighty  piastres  a  month.     As  money  is  worth 

*  Under  a  shed  by  tlie  side  of  this  garden  there  was  one  of  those  enormous 
earthen  vases  which  used  to  be  made  by  the  old  Greeks;  the  circumference 
of  it  was  nearly  twenty  feet,  and  the  depth  of  it  more  than  six  feet;  the  local 
tradition  was  that  a  very  long  time  ago  it  had  been  dug  out  of  the  earth ;  that 
it  was  then  brimful  of  ancient  treasure,  and  that  its  contents  had  been  the 
foundation  of  the  greatness  of  the  Panduz-Oglou  family. 
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at  least  five  times  more  than  in  England,  this  cannot  be  considered 
bad  pay. 

The  rest  of  the  party  went  a  little  way  down  the  river  to  shoot  a 
hare  or  two;  I  mounted  with  the  long-bearded  philosopher  to  ride 
over  the  farm.  On  a  sunny  slope,  in  the  rear  of  the  farm-builings, 
he  had  planted  a  considerable  vineyard,  which  was  promising  well, 
and  had  already  produced  good  fruit:  it  was  well  trenched  and  in- 
closed. Higher  up  the  hill  was  his  mandra,  or  shecpfold,  with 
hutting  for  the  Bulgarian  shepherds,  who,  with  the  very  large  and 
fierce  sheep-dogs  of  the  country,  always  sleep  at  the  folds.  This  is 
a  very  necessary  precaution,  for  wolves  are  numerous ;  and,  in  spite 
of  dogs  and  men,  they  not  unfrequently  succeed  in  getting  a  meal 
of  mutton.  At  this  hour,  the  sheep  were  out  grazing  on  the  thymy 
heaths  on  the  hill-  top.  There  was  a  young  Bulgarian  at  the  huts 
clad  all  over  in  dirty  sheep-skin,  and  looking  very  like  a  big  ram 
set  up  on  his  hind  legs.  By  living  so  much  with  the  pecorine 
family  the  faces  of  these  rude  shepherds  gi*ow  like  the  countenances 
of  the  sheep ;  from  their  dress  and  from  their  food,  which  is  in  good 
part  sheep's  milk,  or  cheese  made  of  it,  they  smell  strongly  of  fusty 
mutton,  and  may  be  scented  when  they  are  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  windward  of  you.  The  pastoral  life,  as  exhibited  in  them,  is 
not  at  all  Arcadian,  or  innocent,  or  in  any  way  interesting.  They 
are  the  greatest  thieves  in  the  country,  and  very  commonly  murder 
those  whom  they  rob.  "  If  you  should  get  benighted,"  said  my 
sage,  "  while  travelling  in  these  parts,  never  think  of  putting  up  at 
a  mandra,  unless  you  make  up  your  minds  to  watch  all  night  and 
keep  your  guns  cocked..  Should  you  go  to  sleep,  they  would  most 
likely  knock  your  brains  out  with  their  crooks,  and  throw  your 
bodies  into  some  thickets,  to  be  speedily  devoured  by  vultures, 
wolves,  and  jackals."  These  mandra  generally  occur  in  lonely 
places,  and  it  has  often  happened  that  one  or  two  unarmed  travellers 
have  been  last  seen  alive  in  their  vicinity,  and  have  never  been  heard 
of  afterwards.  A  ragged  jacket,  a  torn  sash,  a  dirty  turban,  the 
smallest  prize  is  enough  to  excite  their  cupidity.  If  they  were  not 
so  badly  armed,  and  so  stupid  and  awkward,  they  would  doubtlessly 
be  very  formidable  marauders.  As  matters  stand  with  them,  they 
are  dangerous  only  to  poor  travellers  on  foot,  or  poor  unarmed  way- 
farers mounted  on  donkeys  and  very  bad  horses ;  though  now  and 
then,  by  lying  in  good  ambush,  they  knock  over  rather  higher  game. 
Their  modus  operandi  is  to  take  the  traveller  by  surprise  by  giving 
him  a  stunning  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  club,  or  a  pas- 
toral crook  heavily  loaded  at  one  end ;  if  the  unlucky  wight's  skull 
is  not  very  thick,  it  is  fractured,  and  he  falls  at  once ;  if  he  does 
not  fall,  they  give  him  another  tap ;  and  in  either  case  they  cut  his 
throat  with  their  knives.     Now  and  then,  when  they  have  been 
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detected  and  brought  to  justice^  tliey  have  been  seen  to  go  to  execu- 
tion as  calmly  as  the  ox  or  the  sheep  that  knows  not  what  awaits  it 
— to  meet  death  with  the  most  brutal  indifference.  Yet  these  men 
are  Christians  of  a  sort;  being  members  of  the  degraded  Greek 
church. 

"  These  Bulgarians,"  said  Antonacki,  "  are  bad  in  Roumelia,  but 
only  the  worst  of  them  come  into  Anatolia."  We  had  been  suffi- 
ciently warned  against  them  before  by  Gentleman  John  and  others, 
and  in  'their  regard  I  had  always  felt  the  strongest  attraction  of 
repulsion  :  of  all  the  races  in  Turkey  they  seemed  to  me  the  coarsest, 
muddiest,  and  most  brutalized.  The  worst  of  the  Tchinganei,  or 
gipsies,  are  gentlemen  compared  with  the  Bulgarian  shepherds.  I 
do  not  believe  that  either  in  Asia  or  in  Europe,  where  we  were 
much  more  frequently  among  them,  we  ever  heard  one  of  them 
laugh,  or  even  saw  one  of  them  put  on  a  cheerful  smile.  Several 
of  their  striking  performances  were  of  quite  a  recent  date.  A  poor 
Greek  backal,  of  Mohalich,  returning  from  some  farms  and  villages 
at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of  Apollonia,  whither  he  had  been  to  collect 
some  debts,  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  some  of  them  at  the 
ruined  khan  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  which  I  mentioned.  These 
murderers,  I  believe,  were  never  caught;  as  the  victim  was  only  a 
Greek,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  them- 
selves very  little  trouble  in  the  matter. 

Above  Antonacki's  mandra,  in  a  broad  hollow  in  the  hills,  we  saw 
some  Bulgarians  ploughing,  with  two  ploughs,  and  a  good  yoke  of 
buffaloes  to  each.  They  were  turning  up  excellent  corn  land,  and 
they  were  turning  it  up  manfully.  The  ploughs,  the  shares  of  which 
were  sheathed  with  iron,  the  buffaloes,  and  the  land,  were  Anto- 
nacki's ;  and  he,  too,  would  have  to  furnish  the  seed  to  be  put  into 
the  ground;  for  all  of  which  the  Bulgarians,  who  furnished  their 
labor,  would  have  to  give  him  rather  more  than  half  of  the  produce 
at  harvest-time.  He  found  that  they  worked  better,  and,  for  him, 
more  profitably,  upon  these  terms,  than  when  they  were  employed 
merely  as  fiirm-servants.  He  had  ten  or  a  dozen  working  in  this 
way,  and  next  year  he  hoped  to  have  more.  The  ploughmen  were 
a  shade  more  civilized  than  the  shepherds.  We  rode  to  the  ridge  of 
these  considerable  hills,  which  separate  the  Kara-der^  from  the  great 
basin  of  Magnass.  Five  or  six  Cossack  boats  were  fishing  on  that 
lake,  which  lay  open  to  our  view;  but  I  could  not  make  out  the  Cos- 
sack village.  My  friend  did  not  appear  to  have  any  great  affection 
for  his  neighbors;  he  said  that  these  Cossacks  were  unsociable,  ex- 
clusive, enemies  to  good  cheer,  very  dirty,  and  dreadfully  supersti- 
tious. He,  however,  honestly  confessed  that  he  had  never  had  the 
curiosity  to  travel  twelve  miles  in  order  to  sec  them  in  their  own 
VOL.  I.— 23 
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village;  and  he  allowed  that  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  by  far  the 
most  industrious  and  thrifty  people  in  the  whole  country. 

Descending  in  a  different  direction,  we  came  upon  fifteen  brood 
mares  with  their  colts,  and  two  ugly  old  stallions,  who  were  all  graz- 
ing short  sweet  pasture  on  the  hill  sides.  "  They  are  carogna,'^  said 
the  philosopher,  "  but  they  do  to  sell  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  I  shall  try  and  get  a  better  breed  soon.  But  horses  are  gone 
out.  It  is  hard  to  find  a  good  sire  for  ever  so  much  money.''  In 
the  plain  we  found  a  dozen  or  two  of  decent  cows,  and  in  a  swamp 
near  the  river  there  were  four  or  five  more  strong  buffaloes,  and 
there  were  others  that  were  out  of  sight. 

We  were  on  horseback  more  than  three  hours,  but  fell  far  short 
of  riding  round  our  host's  territories;  for  that,  at  the  walking  pace, 
was  an  affair  of  six  or  seven  hours.  I  saw  enough  to  judge  that  the 
property  had  great  capabilities,  and  included,  hetween  hill  and  plain, 
alluvial  flats  and  healthy  table-land,  a  great  variety  of  soils,  suited 
to  cultivation,  to  pasturage,  to  woodland,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses  and  other  cattle.  The  hill  sides 
required  a  little  planting.  But  for  the  swamps  in  the  plain  I  could 
have  fancied  an  agricultural  paradise  here  at  once.  When  civilized 
men  hold  this  country — and  hold  it  they  will  and  must  before  long 
— the  broad  valley  will  be  properly  drained,  and  then  this  region 
will  be  as  salubrious  as  it  is  naturally  rich  and  beautiful. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


On  the  12th  of  November,  a  warm  sunny  day,  we  left  Antonacki 
and  the  farm  of  Balukli,  at  10  A.  M.  An  hour  later,  we  went 
through  the  present  village  of  Duvii-Hissar,  and  looked  across  the 
labyrinths  of  streams  and  bogs  we  had  traversed  on  the  evening  of 
the  10th.  The  waters  were  now  somewhat  lower,  and  rapidly  run- 
ning off*.  On  the  heights  to  our  left,  a  little  farther  on,  there  was ' 
another  little  wretched  Turkish  hamlet.  A  splendid  plain  opened 
before  us,  with  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  corn  land.  It  • 
was  only  scratched  here  and  there,  and  not  a  house  or  a  hut  was  to ; 
be  seen  upon  it.  The  road  was  not  very  bad,  running  almost  en-: 
tirely  on  level  ground;  with  little  pain  and  expense  it  might  be. 
made  excellent  all  the  way  down  to  the  sea,  and  the  convenient  portd 
of  Pandemia  and  Cyzicus.  At  12,  the  hills  to  our  left  sank,  and  aj 
fine  broad  view  of  the  Lake  of  Magnass,  with  the  blue  mountains 
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beyond  it,  opened  upon  us.  We  counted  seventeen  Cossack  boats 
busily  fishing  on  those  fresh  waters.  Crossing  a  low  ridge  in  the 
plain,  beyond  which  the  streams  and  brooks  ran,  not  for  the  Rhyn- 
dacus,  but  down  to  the  Bay  of  Panderma,  we  came,  at  1.15  P.  M., 
to  the  small  Turkish  village  of  Sonneu,  lying  on  a  hill  two  miles  or 
more  from  the  lake,  of  which  we  now  lost  sight.  Here  a  tomtom- 
ming  from  a  cracked  drum  announced  that  there  was  a  wedding 
a-foot.  When  the  parties  are  poor,  this  drumming  is  kept  up  for 
only  one  day;  the  rich  keep  up  the  sheep-skin  music  (often  without 
any  other  instrument)  for  many  days.  The  Agha  of  Mohalich  had 
married  a  daughter,  and  all  the  time  we  were  in  that  town  the  drum- 
ming was  incessant;  it  had  not  ceased  when  we  left.  Yesterday  we. 
had  met  in  the  plain  a  long-legged  Turk  striding  along  with  a  queer 
little  drum  strapped  to  his  back ;  he  was  going  to  a  wedding  at  some 
village — perhaps  to  this — he  got  his  living  by  drumming  at  weddings. 
Near  Sonneu  were  some  small  corn-fields,  and  three  or  four  patches 
cultivated  with  flax,  the  plants  being  already  above  the  ground.  It 
was  market-day  in  Panderma,  and  as  we  went  on  we  met  groups  of 
country  people  returning  thence  to  their  villages.  They  were  better 
dressed  and  looked  more  prosperous  than  usual.  A  considerable 
portion  of  them  were  Turkish  women,  driving  asses,  or  riding  upon 
them  man-fashion.  All  the  donkey-drivers  appeared  to  be  women. 
These  dames,  in  brown  stuff  feridjees  and  striped  cotton  shalvars, 
were  not  at  all  particular  about  hiding  their  faces.  There  were  two 
Nubians  among  them,  as  black  as  jet;  and  even  these  ladies,  who 
are  usually  so  very  careful  to  conceal  their  charms,  let  their  yashmacs 
be  how  or  where  they  might,  and  exchanged  courteous  smiles  as  we 
met  and  passed. 

At  2.15  P.  M.,  we  had  on  our  right,  over  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plain,  a  considerable  looking  place,  called  Kaia-keui,  or  "  Rock  Vil- 
lage," built  upon  and  among  bare,  low,  sloping,  gray  rocks ;  and  by 
our  road-side  there  were  a  few  more  corn-fields  and  patches  of  flax. 
Here  the  bold,  sublime  mountains,  which  form  the  promontory  or 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus,  rose  right  before  us,  steeped  in  purple,  and  to 
all  appearance  not  separated  from  us  by  any  sea  or  water.  A  fresh 
breeze  was  now  blowing  from  the  north-west.  In  a  few  minutes,  we 
had  a  view  of  part  of  the  blue  gulf  of  Pandermd,  with  a  few  ships  and 
boats  dancing  upon  it.  My  heart  danced  too.  Except  a  glimpse  of  the 
gulf  of  Moudania,  on  our  way  to  Philladar,  we  had  not  seen  the  face 
of  the  sea  since  the  8  th  of  September.  We  now  descended  into  the 
town  of  Panderm^  (one  of  the  many  places  which  anciently  bore  the 
name  of  Panormus),  through  a  hollow  way,  steep,  and  sufficiently 
rough.  You  can  never  enter  a  Turkish  town  without  going  through 
the  abodes  of  the  dead.  On  our  left,  on  the  shelving  hills,  there  was 
a  Turkish  cemetery — apparently  more  populous  than  the  town — with 
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a  few  sad  cypresses,  an  immense  number  of  tombs,  and  many  large 
turbaned  stones  of  good  white  marble,  which  had  evidently  been  cut 
out  of  ancient  Greek  colunms  and  architraves.  The  materials  of 
fair  old  Cyzicus  are  mainly  to  be  looked  for  in  graveyards  and 
mosques,  in  khans  and  Turkish  water-closets.  Right  before  us  was 
a  red  brick  minaret,  sadly  battered  ai\d  declining  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. Usually,  it  might  have  been  said  that  the  only  straight 
things  in  Turkey  were  minarets  and  pipe-sticks.  The  pipe-sticks 
are  now  getting  crooked,  and  the  minarets  disjointed ! 

Riding  through  one  of  the  ordinary  pools  of  dirt,  we  entered  the 
baziiars,  which  were  crowded,  and  found  in  this  little  seaport  a 
degree  of  life  and  prosperity  altogether  unknown  up  the  country. 
At  3  P.  M.,  we  dismounted  at  the  dark,  wooden,  and  excessively 
dirty  khan  of  Panderm^,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  secured  one  very 
small  room  for  the  night.  Leaving  the  learned  Athenian  to  see  it 
well  swept  out,  we  went  with  Gentleman  John  to  look  over  the  town, 
and  forage  in  the  tcharshy  for  materials  for  our  dinner,  khans  afford- 
ing nothing  but  a  mat  anda  room  to  sleep  in.  There  was  a  coffee- 
house by  the  water-side,  with  a  low  wooden  gallery  overhanging  the 
bay,  that  was  spacious,  well  furnished  with  narguil^s,  provided  with 
a  superior  Greek  shaver,  and  altogether  a  splendid  establishment. 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Armenians  were  sitting  in  it  and  smoking,  and 
now  and  then  talking  together,  with  an  appearance  of  good  fellow- 
ship which  I  had  not  witnessed  before.  The  town  contained  about 
one  thousand  houses,  the  larger  portion  of  which  were  Greek.  We 
saw  some  very  pretty  Greek  women  with  beautiful  children.  The 
streets  throughout  were  roughly  paved  and  filthy,  and  much  could 
not  be  said  of  the  state  of  repair  of  the  houses.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
dwellings,  and  the  prettiest  of  the  women  and  children,  belonged  to 
Greek  skippers,  commanding  small  craft  which  traded  between  thisj 
port  and  the  capital.  1 

As  the  khan  was  not  at  all  tempting,  we  returned  after  dinner  to  J 
the  cafe,  and  talked  with  Turkish  and  Greek  skippers  and  mariners, 
who  told  us  many  strange  stories,  and  were  all  exceedingly  civil. 
The  apparition  of  two  painted  dancing  boys  with  curled  hair  (who 
were  hailed  by  the  Turks  with  uncommon  delight)  drove  us  from 
th^  cafe  back  to  the  khan,  where  we  all  slept  in  the  same  narrow 
closet  of  a  room  upon  very  uneven  boards  and  a  very  foul  mat.  It 
was  warm  enough  yet ;  but  our  learned  Athenian  assured  us  that 
after  All  Saints'  day  (Old  Style)  bugs  were  not  to  be  feared. 

We  were  up  by  day  oreak  in  the  morning ;  and  magnificently  beau- 
tiful was  the  morning  scene  when  we  walked  a  few  steps  to  the  edge 
of  the  bay.  On  either  side,  that  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is 
flanked  by  grand  mountains :  on  the  north  side,  on  which  we  were 
standing,  the  mountains  terminate  in  a  bluff  cape  3000  feet  high  ;J 
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on  the  opposite  side  runs  the  stupendous  and  almost  perpendicular 
ridge,  the  peninsula  of  old  Cjzicus,  varying  in  height  from  1200  to 
3500  feet.  The  bay  is  a  little  broader  towards  its  mouth,  but  oppo- 
site to  the  town  of  Pandemia  it  scarcely  measured  a  mile  and  a  half 
across,  and  it  narrowed  above  the  town.  A  Maltese  brig,  of  course 
under  English  colors,  a  Glreek  schooner  under  the  flag  of  King  Otho, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  saccolevas — those  small,  insecure,  but  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque  vessels  of  the  country — were  in  port.  The 
Greek  had  come  to  buy  corn,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so,  the 
trade  of  that  flag  being  now  stopped  by  imperial  mandate,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ridiculous  Mussurus  and  Colletti  fracas  at  Athens.  The 
Grreek  captain,  however,  whispered  in  our  ear  that  this  was  all  non- 
sense; that  he  was  on  very  good  terms  with  the  Agha  and  some 
Turks  in  partnership  for  the  speculation  with  some  Grreeks  who  had 
corn  to  sell  and  wanted  money;  that  he  expected  to  get  his  cargo 
quietly  on  board  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  as  for  passing 
the  Dardanelles  he  had  gone  up  and  down  that  passage  too  often  not 
to  have  some  friends  there  also.  During  the  few  months  that  the 
interdict  lasted,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  set  at  naught, 
not  only  along  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  but  in  Constantinople 
itself,  under  the  very  eyes  of  government.  Hellenic  vessels,  which 
had  been  crowding  in  the  Black  Sea,  came  down  with  the  Russian 
flag,  and  under  that  protection  they  could  beard  the  Turks  with  im- 
punity. Had  the  interdict  lasted  a  little  longer,  nearly  every  Hel- 
lenic vessel  would  have  hoisted  the  dreaded  flag  of  the  Tzar. 

In  more  respects  than  one,  we  found  that  a  sea-port  morality  was 
prevalent  here :  at  the  khan  they  stole  our  caviare  and  some  other 
accessible  articles  of  small  value.  The  tchelebee  reproached  himself 
for  carelessness,  but  all  these  maritime  places  had  a  great  number  of 
thieves  and  pilferers.    How  different  from  the  honesty  up  the  country ! 

It  was  10  A.  M.  before  we  left  Pan  derm  a,  to  ride  up  the  gulf  to 
the  low,  flat,  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  it  from  the  bay  of 
Cyzicus.  We  were  sometimes  at  the  water's  edge,  and  sometimes  on 
the  rocky  clifis  which  overhang  the  bay.  On  the  hills  above  our 
heads  were  one  or  two  small  villages,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
gulf,  under  the  lofty  mountain  of  Cyzicus,  the  white  cottage  of  a 
fisherman  was  seated  here  and  there,  like  a  swan  that  had  just  left 
the  water.  In  about  an  hour,  as  we  were  crossing  a  rocky  ridge  near 
the  end  of  the  gulf  of  Panderma,  the  smooth  bay  of  Cyzicus,  with 
its  islets  and  the  encircling  blue  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  opened  upon 
us  with  great  beauty  and  magnificence.  The  air  was  bright  and 
brilliant,  the  sun  was  warm  if  not  hot,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  or 
a  streak  in  the  bright  blue  sky.  The  isthmus  which  separates  the 
two  gulfs  from  each  other,  and  connects  the  lofty  peninsula  with  the 
main,  is  shorty  narrow,  flat,  in  part  sandy,  and  in  part  marshy.     At 
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one  point  it  cannot  bo  much  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  English 
from  one  bay  to  the  other.  From  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
main  to  the  east  end  of  the  peninsula  is  about  a  mile.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  easy  to  unite  the  two  bays ;  and  here  and  there  I  fancied 
I  saw  traces  of  the  ancient  canal  which  had  been  dug  for  the  sake 
of  covering  and  defending  the  ancient  Greek  colony.  If  it  were  thus 
insulated,  strength  would  be  again  added  to  that  almost  inexpugnable 
promontory.  Sloping  across  the  isthmus  in  a  north-west  direction, 
we  soon  came  under  the  landward  end  of  these  mountains,  where  we 
found  extensive  traces  of  ruins.  A  wall  appeared  to  have  run  here 
from  the  sea  on  one  side  to  the  sea  on  the  other.  From  the  rem- 
nants of  this  wall  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  must  have  been 
built  by  the  Lower  Empire  barbarians,  who  had  broken  up  ancient 
marble  columns  and  other  classical  remains  to  use  them  as  materials. 
In  this  way,  and  through  the  destructivcness  of  the  Iconoclastic  rage, 
most  of  the  ancient  temples  and  statues  of  the  Gods  must  have  been 
broken  to  pieces  long  before  the  Turks  became  masters  of  the  country. 
In  some  places,  our  road  lay  over  blocks  of  chiselled  marble ;  and  a 
sparkling  rapid  stream,  which  came  down  from  the  mountains  of 
Cyzious,  and  ran  across  the  isthmus  to  the  gulf  of  Panderm^,  was 
kept  within  bounds  by  some  of  these  fine  blocks,  which  had  certainly 
been  taken  out  of  a  Greek  temple.  The  road  was  rather  rough  ;  but 
here  commenced  a  pretty  good  cultivation  of  vines  and  mulberry- 
trees,  and  there  were  some  tolerably  good  olive-groves.  We  met  the 
Greek  Bishop  of  Cyzicus — a  gray  old  fellow,  with  a  great  deal  of 
beard  and  very  little  urbanity — who  was  going  to  Pandemia,  to  offi- 
ciate there,  and  no  doubt  to  collect  money,  for  the  morrow  was  a 
Sabbath,  and  the  festival  of  some  great  local  saint  besides.  Great 
was  the  state  in  which  he  travelled.  At  the  first  glance,  we  took  him 
for  a  Turkish  pasha.  The  procession  was  headed  by  two  fierce-look-! 
ing  Albanian  tufekjees ;  then  followed  two  fellows  with  long  pistols 
and  yataghans  in  their  girdles ;  then  a  big,  paunchy  Greek  carrying 
on  high  the  pastoral  staff  headed  with  silver ;  his  Reverence  himself 
rode  on  a  caparisoned  mule  behind  his  staff;  immediately  in  the  rear 
of  the  Bishop,  mounted  on  a  pony,  was  the  tchibouquejee,  a  very 
pretty  effeminate  youth,  long  pipe  in  hand,  and  with  his  Reve- 
rence's tobacco-bag  slung  across  his  shoulders ;  next  followed  two 
women — one  being  young  and  well-favored — who  also  rode  astride 
upon  horses;  and  after  the  women  came  the  cook,  the  valet,  and 
other  servants;  while,  on  either  flank,  walked  Greeks  of  Cyzicus 
without  posts  in  the  household  or  in  the  church.  Loitering  behind, 
by  the  side  of  a  ruined  fountain,  were  three  black-bearded  priests, 
who  smelt  very  strongly  of  raki.  The  Despotos  of  Cyzicus  must 
have  had  a  better  bargain  with  the  Patriarchate  than  our  friend  up 
at  Kutayah. 
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A  Crreek,  with  a  laughing,  good-natured  face^  and  mounted  on  a 
fast  and  very  interesting  donkey,  overtook  us,  and  offered  to  lodge 
us  in  his  house  at  Cyzicus,  which  the  Greeks  call  Artaki,  and  the 
Turks  Erdek.  We  accepted  the  offer,  for  we  liked  both  the  man 
and  his  ass.  We  passed  some  enclosed  kitchen-gardens,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  but  cabbages  and  leeks ;  we  passed  more  pretty 
fountains  in  decay,  and  become  all  but  useless,  more  ruins  of  Turk- 
ish buildings,  a  Turkish  cemetery,  a  dirty  pool,  a  street  where  every 
house  seemed  tumbling  down,  and  dismounted  at  our  new  friend^s 
residence  at  1.80  P.  M. 

SChe  present  town  stands  on  the  sea-shore,  and  on  a  ridge  of  the 
mountains  of  the  peninsula,  where  they  drop  upon  the  isthmus;  it 
faces  the  sunny  south,  and  looks  down  the  Propontis  towards  the 
Hellespont.  It  appeared  to  be  rather  larger  than  Panderma.  Here, 
as  everywhere  else  near  the  coast,  the  Greeks  were  outgrowing  the 
Turks ;  and  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  Armenian  families. 
Out  of  twelve  hundred  houses  only  about  two  hundred  were  now 
occupied  by  the  Osmanlees.  In  the  town  and  around  it  mosques 
and  minarets,  baths  and  fountains  were  going,  or  clean  gone,  to 
ruin :  only  the  dimensions  of  the  grave-grounds  spoke  of  the  former 
extent  of  the  Mussulman  population.  We  went  into  some  very 
large  wine-magazines  on  the  Marina,  which  were  as  dirty  and  slovenly 
as  they  were  large.  In  some  of  them,  the  wine  was  kept  in  tuns  of 
majestic  dimensions,  but  so  badly  made  and  hooped,  that  the  liquid 
was  oozing  through.  Wine  is  the  principal  export  of  the  place ; 
they  were  now  sending  great  quantities  in  their  saccolevas  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  be  sold  in  the  Greek  quarters ;  but  it  was  rubbish  all, 
nor  could  we  procure  a  drop  of  good  wine  in  the  whole  town.  Our 
host  applied  to  a  dignitary  of  his  church ;  but  his  wine  was  as  bad 
as  his  raki  was  good.  The  vines  were  judiciously  planted,  cut  low, 
and  well  attended  to :  the  fruit  was  said  to  be  excellent ;  the  fault 
of  the  wine  was  in  the  stupid,  slovenly  way  of  making  it.  A  Greek 
told  us  that  they  q^uld  not  afford  to  bestow  more  time  or  more  ex- 
pense upon  it,  as  the  price  was  fixed,  as  good  wine  fetched  no  more 
than  the  inferior  quality,  and  as  they  had  to  pay  a  shipping  duty  at 
home,  and  another  duty  before  they  could  land  it  at  Constantinople. 
The  vessels  they  were  loading  were  bound  for  the  Greek  quarter  of 
the  capital  called  Psammattia,  near  the  Seven  Towers.  In  shipping 
it,  one  of  their  big  casks  went  to  pieces,  and  gave  rise  to  an  awful 
swearing  and  tearing  of  hair. 

In  a  coffee-house,  we  had  some  talk  with  a  very  civil  Turkish 
Effendi,  about  the  Magnass  Cossacks.  He  said  that  they  must  have 
been  about  one  hundred  years  in  the  country;  they  lived  solely  by 
fishing;  were  a  quiet,  industrious,  honest  people,  but  unsociable; 
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very  exclusive  and  strongly  prejudiced.  The  Effendi,  however, 
admitted  that  he  had  never  visited  their  settlement.  Another  Turk 
said  they  were  beasts,  and  did  not  smoke.  A  Greek  said  that  they 
drank  neither  wine  nor  raki,  and  would  not  drink  water  out  of  the" 
same  cup  or  glass,  either  with  a  Christian  or  a  Mussulman.  Wc 
met  two  British  protected  subjects,  Ionian  skippers,  sharp,  knowing 
fellows  from  Cephalonia,  who  were  here  buying  oats  and  barley. 
They  had  been  scouring  all  the  neighboring  country  in  search  of 
grain;  and,  purchasing  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  they  had 
gotten  enough  to  load  their  small  vessels.  The  prices  they  had  been 
paying  more  than  doubled  the  market  prices  up  at  Kutayah.  They 
acknowledged  the  great  benefits  they  derived  from  the  protection  of 
the  English  flag ;  but  they  alleged  that  some  of  the  English  vice- 
consuls  in  the  Turkish  ports  extorted  heavy  fees  from  them,  and 
would  never  render  them  the  slightest  service  without  being  paid 
beforehand.  One  of  these  padroni  had  recently  been  condemned  by 
a  consular  court  to  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  the  punishment  had 
been  commuted  into  a  fine  of  thirty  Spanish  dollars,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  the  Consoles  Bey  had  put  into  his  own  pocket. 
Entire  truth  is  not  to  be  expected  from  Ionian  Greeks,  but  I  had 
much  better  testimony,  and  many  concurrent  stories  in  the  country, 
to  prove  that  acts  of  injustice  were  rather  frequently  committed  by 
men  appointed  to  protect  British  interests.  This  comes  of  employing 
persons  who  are  Englishmen  only  by  name,  and  of  allowing  them  to 
scramble  for  a  living  by  taking  fees.  The  Cephaloniotes  had  another 
complaint :  to  keep  the  English  flag,  it  was  made  imperative  that  they 
should  return  to  their  own  island  and  take  out  fresh  ship's  papers 
once  in  every  three  years.  This,  they  said,  was  a  great  inconveni- 
ence, and  a  serious  detriment;  their  trade  was  the  cabotage,  or  coast- 
ing-trade, from  one  Turkish  port  to  another;  and  when  they  were  in 
employment  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  up  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  was 
very  hard  upon  them  to  have  to  go  home  merely  for  papers.  They 
added,  that  to  avoid  this  serious  inconvenience,  a  good  many  of  their 
vessels  had  put  themselves  under  the  Russian  flag ;  and  that  if  the 
hard  law  lasted,  there  would  hardly  be  an  Ionian  vessel  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Archipelago,  or  in  the  narrow  seas,  left  under  the  British 
flag.  *^  We  know,"  said  the  Cephaloniotes,  "  your  great  naval 
power ;  but  we  also  know,  and  from  long  experience,  that,  up  here, 
above  the  Dardanelles,  Russian  protection  is  a  good  deal  better  than 
yours.  The  only  men-of-war  we  see  are  Turks  in  the  Marmora, 
and  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea.  Your  English  pennants  do  not  float 
up  there.  When  we  have  the  Russian  flag,  we  are  not  hampered ; 
we  generally  go  to  Odessa  or  Taganrok  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
in  the  way  of  business,  and  are  put  to  no  inconvenience  about  our 
ships'  papers.     The  Russians  have  their  consular  agents  in  every 
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port,  and  they  are  active  men,  and  not  above  their  duties.  Grene- 
rally  your  English  consuls  are  such  signoroni  (great  men),  and  so 
hard  to  approach,  and  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  be  done  by  their  drogomans ;  and  if  we  don't  flatter  and 
backshish  these  drogomans,  we  too  often  get  nothing  done  for  us. 
There  is  that  very  great  man,  your  consul-general,  over  at  Constau- 
-tinople !  Per  Bacco !  if  a  poor  Ionian  padrone  wants  to  see  him 
upon  business,  he  will  have  to  climb,  three  times  in  a  day,  from  the 
water  side  of  G-alata,  where  the  office  ought  to  be,  up  to  the  top  of 
the  steep  hill  of  Pera,  and,  perhaps,  get  a  fever  and  not  get  sight 
of  the  great  man  after  all."  As  I  had  heard  these  last  complaints 
from  native  English  captains  of  trading  vessels,  and  had  often  seen 
them  myself  toiling  up  the  hill  in  the  dog  days,  and  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  I  could  not  contradict  these  last 
assertions,  or  deny  that  the  lonians  might  have  good  reason  to  mur- 
mur, and  to  contemplate  changing  their  flag.  I  am  so  old-fashioned 
that  every  decline  of  the  maritime  influence  of  England  grieves  me. 
No  doubt  our  pedants  in  political  economy  and  cosmopolitism,  our 
philosophers  of  the  Manchester  school,  will  find  either  that  all  is 
right  or  of  not  the  least  consequence. 

Although  the  best  room  in  the  house  was  over  the  stable,  in  which 
the  interesting  donkey  and  another  ass  were  lodged,  we  dined  and 
slept  most  comfortably  at  the  Greek's;  his  good-humored  wife  having 
spread  mattresses  on  the  floor,  and  our  slumbers  being  watched  over 
by  a  congeries  of  little  virgins  and  saints,  and  our  chamber  dimly 
lighted  by  the  tiniest  taperling  that  ever  floated  over  water  and  oil. 

About  noon  on  the  following  day  we  were  in  the  saddle,  to  see 
more  of  this  towering,  magnificent  little  peninsula  of  Cyzicus.  We 
rode  nearly  the  entire  length  of  it,  or  from  the  town  of  Erdek  to  the 
village  of  Ptotha,  close  to  where  its  terminating  cliffs  point  towards 
the  island  of  Marmora  and  the  Thracian  coast  of  Europe.  Fine  mul- 
berry plantations,  and  very  superior  vineyards,  extended  to  some 
distance  from  the  town,  along  the  lower  acclivities  of  the  mountains. 
At  1  P.  M.,  we  crossed  the  inner  shoulder  of  a  mount,  which  pro- 
jected into  the  bay  of  Cyzicus,  and  formed  a  cape;  and  here  we  came 
suddenly  upon  a  Greek  village  and  a  Greek  funeral. 

They  were  carrying  the  body  in  its  holiday  clothes,  and  strewed 
with  a  few  flowers,  but  without  a  shroud  or  coffin,  from  a  house  on 
the  hill-side  to  the  burying-place  in  the  valley.  It  was  a  long  and 
very  irregular  procession ;  priests  read  through  the  nose,  children 
sang,  old  women  howled,  geese  cackled,  dogs  barked — all  together, 
it  was  a  horrible  harmony !  The  matrons  seemed  determined  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  old  Mysians  as  mourners  at  funerals ; 
but  the  general  melancholy  for  which  the  country  was  noted  in  the 
ancient  days,  was  very  far  from  being  now  in  vogue. 
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A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on,  in  a  village  on  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  we  found  many  Greeks  as  jolly  and  light-hearted  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  death.  The  defunct  did  not  belong  to  their 
parish.  It  was  not  a  -fine  day,  but  damp,  and  occasionally  showery; 
but  it  was  Sunday,  it  was  fete,  and  therefore  the  villagers  had  on 
their  best  attire,  and  the  women  and  children  were  sitting  out  at  the 
doors  of  the  houses.  More  beautiful  children  I  have  not  seen.  Some 
of  their  mothers  were  beautiful  too.  There  was  a  group  of  four  little 
girls  playing  on  the  ground  with  a  pet  house-lamb  and  flowers  and 
shells,  that  was  a  picture  perfect  in  itself.  What  Forsyth  says  of 
Italy  is  especially  true  of  this  country  :  wherever  there  is  an  approach 
to  prosperity,  the  females  start  into  beauty.  The  poorest  men  in 
England  might  smile  at  the  sight  of  such  prosperity  as  existed  here ; 
but  still  the  people  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition  compared 
with  those  a  few  miles  in  the  interior.  The  village  was  called  Gonia 
— in  Turkish  Cogna;  it  contained  about  two  hundred  houses,  and 
not  one  Turk.  Quitting  it,  we  rode  round  a  little  bay,  on  the  sea- 
sands,  and  then  crossed  a  projecting  headland  of  sandstone  rock,  by 
the  worst  of  paths,  with  steep  rocks  grazing  our  shoulders  on  the 
right,  and  a  precipice  and  the  sea  on  our  left.  In  very  few  places 
was  this  path  more  than  four  feet  wide.  We  then  came  to  another 
little  sandy  bay,  and  next  to  another  headland  of  sandstone  rock ; 
and  each  of  these  being  repeated  yet  once  more,  we  arrived,  at  2-45 
P.  M.,  at  the  very  small  village  of  Rothil,  called  by  the  Turks  Rudia. 

Just  before  entering  Rothil,  we  saw  some  ancient  marble  fragments 
built  up  in  a  garden  wall,  and  a  ruinous  Turkish  fountain  had  evi- 
dently been  made  out  of  materials  of  the  same  sort.  Minute  frag- 
ments are  seen  here  and  there,  all  over  the  peninsula ;  but  there  are 
no  considerable  ruins  except  at  the  end  towards  the  isthmus,  where 
a  few  careful  excavations  might  possibly  yet  load  to  some  interesting 
discoveries.  Rothh,  is  charmingly  situated  on  a  low,  gently  shelving, 
long  point,  like  those  which  frequently  occur  in  fresh-water  lakes. 
Off  this  point  is  a  very  pretty  group  of  small  islands,  rather  low,  and 
at  this  season  very  green }  and  beyond  this  group,  bearing  a  little  to 
the  north,  is  the  grand,  sublime-looking  island  of  Marmora — the 
Preconnesus  of  old — which  abounds  with  the  finest  of  pastures,  and 
has  inexhaustible  quarries  of  marble,  excellent  for  building.  The 
near  group  counts  five  islands.  The  first,  called  Pasha-Liman,  is  a 
long  isle,  having  four  small  Greek  villages  upon  it ;  the  second,  called 
Vori,  has  one  Greek  village ;  the  third,  called  Afissia,  has  also  one 
Greek  village ;  and  the  fourth,  named  Arapithes,  has  a  few  Turkish 
hovels  upon  it ;  the  fifth,  named  Coutali,  has  no  village.  The  Greeks 
of  Roth^  maintain  a  constant  communication  with  this  group,  as  also 
with  the  large  and  lofty  island  of  Marmora,  whereon  there  are  eight 
villages,  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  occupied  by  Greeks,  who  are  fisher- 
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men  and  herdsmen,  and  occasionally  do  a  little  work  in  the  quarries. 
The  pasturage  of  Marmora  is  celebrated,  and  is  said  at  Constantinople 
to  fatten  cattle  marvellously  fast,  and  to  give  a  succulence  and  flavor 
to  veal  and  beef  far  superior  to  those  imparted  by  any  other  pastures. 
Under  the  lee  of  Pasha-Liman — which  means  the  Pasha's  Port,  or  a 
port  fit  for  a  Capitan  Pasha — there  is  one  of  the  finest  of  sea  havens ; 
extensive,  and  sheltered  on  every  side  by  the  isles,  the  peninsula  of 
Cyzicus,  or  the  far  projecting  cape  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Panderma.  The  village  of  Rotha,  in  itself, 
was  miserable  enough,  containing  from  forty  to  fifty  tumbledown 
houses  or  hovels.  There  were  a  few  Turks  here,  and  their  houses 
were  the  worst.  At  this  Land's  End,  far  out-numbered  by  the 
Greeks,  and  shut  out  from  any  quick  communication  with  their  own 
people,  the  Osmanlees  had  entirely  relinquished  their  swaggering 
air  of  superiority ;  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  afraid  of  these  Greeks, 
who  are  rather  turbulent  fellows. 

Bad  as  were  the  houses,  there  was  a  certain  appearance  of  rough 
plenty — an  abundance  of  fish,  and  a  very  unusual  display  of  butchers' 
meat.  Here,  too,  some  of  the  women,  and  nearly  all  the  Greek 
children,  were  exceedingly  pretty.  Tlie  whole  peninsula  and  the 
contiguous  coasts  were  rather  noted  for  looseness  of  morals — 

"Littora,  quce  fuerant  castis  inirnica  puellis."* 

In  the  coffee-house,  which  served  also  as  a  butcher' s-shop,  we  found 
about  a  score  of  Greeks  and  Turks  making  keff;  some  of  them  smok- 
ing their  tchibouques  under  joints  and  cuttings  of  goats'  meat,  which 
dangled  close  over  their  heads.  Three  Greeks  arrived,  very  drunk 
and  noisy  with  raki.  The  villagers  showed  us  a  few  coins  they  had 
picked  up ;  but  they  were  all  barbarous  things  of  the  Lower  Empire, 
as  were  all  that  were  shown  to  us  on  the  peninsula,  except  two  that 
I  purchased  at  Erdek.  To  the  collector  hardly  a  chance  remains 
except  in  "  diggings."  We  left  our  amusing  little  Athenian  doctor 
at  llotha ;  for  he  had  money  to  collect  there,  and  some  of  his  debtors 
had  gone  across  to  Pasha-Liman,  and  would  not  be  back  for  a  day 
or  two.  Last  spring,  he  had  vaccinated  a  number  of  Greek  children 
at  Erdek,  Gonia,  llotha,  and  one  or  two  other  villages,  and  having 
no  cash  to  spare  then,  the  parents  of  the  children  had  promised  to 
pay  him  after  the  harvests  and  vintage :  these  outlying  debts  amounted 
to  the  important  sum  of  two  hundred  and  odd  piastres,  or  not  quite 
2/.  sterling ;  and  it  was  in  order  to  collect  them  that  he  had  travelled 
with  us  from  Mohalich.  He  was  sorry  we  would  not  stay  with  him 
at  llotha,  assuring  us  that  he  was  among  friends,  that  the  sea-fish 
were  excellent,  and  that  he  had  secured  us  a  very  clean  lodging 
without  fleas.     We  would  have  stayed,  but  it  was  clear  that  the 

•   Propeitius. 
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Greeks  were  all  making  too  free  a  use  of  spirits  to  bo  long  sober ; 
and  we  had  promised  the  kind  people  of  Erdek  to  return  thither, 
and  if  we  did  not  return  they  were  likely  enough  to  conclude  that 
we  had  fallen  over  the  precipices.  The  hekim  said  that  he  would 
endeavor  to  overtake  us  at  Antonacki's  farm,  but  that  if  he  should 
fail  in  that,  he  hoped,  on  arriving  at  Khirmastl,  where  he  had  a  wife 
and  home  of  his  own,  we  would  take  up  our  quarters  with  him. 

On  our  return,  by  the  same  rough  road  by  the  sea  (there  being 
no  other),  great  was  our  embarrassment  on  meeting  two  or  three 
Turks  and  a  few  sheep  on  the  narrow  path  over  one  of  the  sandstone 
headlands.  I  scarcely  know  now  how  we  passed,  or  how  some  of  us 
avoided  going  sheer  over  the  cliff.  I  never  saw  sandstone  so  strangely 
tumbled  about,  and  piled  up  as  here  :  in  some  places,  a  great  rounded 
mass  was  capped  and  fitted  by  another  stone  above  it,  like  a  giant's 
head  with  its  helmet  on ;  in  a  few  instances,  there  was  a  third  stone 
fitting  on  the  rounded  head  of  the  second,  the  whole  looking  like 
some  barbarous,  grotesque  column  :  great  boulders,  rounded  in  their 
descent  from  the  lofty,  steep  mountain,  looked  as  though  they  would 
soon  take  to  rolling  again,  being  only  retained  by  slight  projections 
of  rock,  or  by  thin  fragments  of  sandstone,  which  appeared  like 
wedges  placed  there  by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  and  there  a  boulder 
of  this  sort  hung  right  over  our  heads,  projecting  across  the  path, 
where  the  sandstone  under  foot  had  been  hollowed  out  by  the  passage 
of  men  and  horses,  and  the  flow  of  the  winter-torrents.  On  the  sea- 
beach  below  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  a  good  many  boulders 
had  rolled  over  and  alighted  there  not  long  ago.  At  a  little  after 
5  P.  M.,  as  it  was  growing  dark,  we  re-entered  Erdek,  where  the 
Greeks  were  singing  and  refreshing  themselves  powerfully  with  raki. 

After  dinner  to-day  we  had  a  little  circle  of  Greeks,  notables  of 
the  town,  who  had  kept  themselves  discreetly  sober,  and  who  talked 
very  rationally  about  the  state  of  the  country.  They  said  that  they 
were  more  grievously  burdened  by  taxes  under  the  new  farming 
system  than  ever  they  had  been  under  the  old  system,  and  that  thev 
would  rather  have  to  deal  with  Pashas  and  their  direct  Turkish 
agents  than  with  Armenian  seraffs.  "  Now  and  then,"  said  they, 
"  wc  had  a  good  Pasha  and  a  good  Aghh, ;  but  we  have  never  known 
a  good  or  merciful  Armenian  seraff.  The  seraffs  are  vampires  that 
come  from  the  Gentleman  that  is  afar  off.  By  day  as  well  as  by 
night,  suck !  suck !  they  are  for  ever  sucking  not  only  us  Greeks, 
but  the  Turks,  and  even  their  own  people :  they  will  not  have  done 
until  they  leave  us  all  as  empty  as  the  inside  of  a  cocoon  of  silk." 
The  impoverished  peasants  could  not  sow  their  grounds  without 
borrowing  money  to  purchase  the  seed,  or  without  getting  seed  upon 
trust,  to  be  paid  with  enormous  interest  at  harvest-time.  Down  here 
the  interest  on  the  money,  though  lent  only  for  six  months,  was 
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twenty  per  cent.  A  short  way  up  the  country,  where  the  want  of 
the  loans  was  far  more  general  than  here,  the  people  were  paying 
thirty  per  cent.  When  the  seed  was  taken  from  the  usurers  or 
their  masking  agents,  it  was  frequently  of  a  very  bad  quality.  One 
man  said  that  if  he  could  only  get  money  at  ten  per  cent,  for  the 
six  months,  he  would  soon  pay  all  his  debts  and  take  more  land  into 
cultivation. 

,Our  host  was  a  hadji,  or  pilgrim.  At  some  time  or  other,  he  bad 
been  to  Jerusalem.  The  having  been  there  constitutes  a  hadji,  no 
matter  how  young  you  may  have  been  at  the  time.  If  you  are  born 
in  that  holy  city  and  carried  away  from  it  when  only  a  week  old, 
you  nevertheless  remain  a  hadji  for  life,  and  have  the  indisputable 
right  of  putting  that  title  before  your  Christian  name.  I  fancy  that 
Hadji  Costacki  must  have  made  his  pilgrimage  when  very  young, 
for  he  could  tell  us  nothing  about  Jerusalem,  except  that  he  recol- 
lected there  was  an  immense  gathering  of  Grreek  people  from  Trebi- 
zond,  Sinope,  Stamboul,  Smyrna,  Athens — from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Every  year  a  Greek  ship,  sometimes  under  the  English- 
Ionian  and  sometimes  under  the  Hellenic  flag,  puts  into  the  gulf  of 
Moudania,  to  pick  up  produce  and  pilgrims  for  Palestine.  She 
starts  in  September  or  October,  and,  after  staying  a  few  days  at 
Ghemlik,  she  generally  comes  round  to  Panderm^.  or  Erdek.  The 
pilgrims  collect  and  embark  wherever  she  touches.  I  never  wit- 
nessed it,  but  the  scene  of  the  embarkation  was  described  to  me  as 
melodramatic,  and,  like  the  Irishman's  ugly  world,  ^^full  of  drink.'' 
The  pilgrims  are  generally  away  nine  or  ten  months,  or  a  whole 
year ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  are  gone  for  good, 
dying  on  shipboard  in  some  foul,  overcrowded  vessel,  or  catching  a 
fever  or  some  other  malady  at  Jerusalem  and  expiring  there — the 
latter  being  the  luckiest,  for  immense  spiritual  advantages  are  be- 
lieved to  be  gained  by  those  who  are  buried  in  the  Holy  Land.  To 
make  the  pilgrimage  decently  a  man  ought  to  carry  with  him  about 
60^.  sterling,  and  spend  every  farthing  of  it.  Few,  now-a-days,  can 
raise  a  sum  like  this,  and  therefore  the  great  majority  must  put  up 
with  great  discomfort,  and  not  a  little  risk  to  health  and  life.  The 
Turkish  steamers  which  now  run  from  Constantinople  to  Beirout 
carry  a  good  many  as  deck-passengers,  together  with  not  a  few 
Turks,  for  Jerusalem  is  scarcely  less  holy  to  the  Mussulmen  than  to 
the  Christians,  and  the  Osmanlee  who  performs  this  pilgrimage  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  style  and  honor  of  a  hadji.  Among  the  Greeks, 
we  rather  frequently  met  with  female  hadjis.  We  were  told  that 
the  practice  was  on  the  decline,  and  that  every  year  the  number  of 
pilgrims  was  growing  less.  This  was  partly  owing  to  their  poverty, 
and  partly  attributable  to  a  decay  of  religious  feeling ;  and  many,  I 
believe,  had  been  deterred  by  the  fearful  destruction  of  human  life 
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which  took  place  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  at  that  juggle  called  the 
lighting  of  the  Holy  Fire,  in  the  spring  of  1834.*  Some  Greeks 
from  these  parts  were  present  at  that  catastrophe,  and  as  the  story 
was  horrible  in  itself,  and  no  story  loses  in  the  telling  when  a  Greek 
is  the  narrator,  the  effects  produced  in  this  way  may  have  been  con- 
siderable. We  again  slept  very  comfortably  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  little  virgins  and  saints. 

Just  off  this  very  degenerate  representative  of  the  ancient  Cyzicus, 
lie  two  small  islands,  the  nearer  one  being  prettily  fringed  by  trees. 
Beyond  the  east  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  curious,  abrupt  cliff, 
rising  d,  pic  over  the  isthmus,  and  having  on  its  top  trace?  of  ancient 
fortifications.  The  only  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  we  could  hear  of 
in  the  town  was  a  small  fragment  of  a  basso-relievo,  with  three  male 
figures  upon  it,  one  being  seated :  it  was  in  the  ground-floor  of  a 
house  close  by  our  host's ;  it  had  long  been  used  as  a  bit  of  paving- 
stone,  and  the  faces  of  the  figures  were  worn  down  and  obliterated. 

We  mounted  at  12.30,  leaving  this  bold  and  beautiful  little  pe- 
ninsula with  regret.  To  go  all  round  it,  by  the  coast,  was  reckoned 
a  journey  of  twelve  hours,  or  about  thirty-six  miles.  It  is  a  fine 
defensible  country,  in  which  brave  men  might  make  a  stand  for  their 
rights  and  laws  against  immense  odds.  The  practical  landing-places 
are  very  few,  and  might  easily  be  defended  and  very  easily  fortified. 
In  the  hands  of  a  powerful  nation,  it  might  soon  be  turned  into  a 
large  Gibraltar.  Though  so  very  mountainous  and  rugged,  there  is, 
for  Turkey,  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  upon  it;  and  this  might  be 
.grfeatly  extended  on  the  ascending-terrace  system,  as  practised  in  the 
volcanic  island  of  Ischia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Italy,  both  north 
and  south.  In  some  places,  the  Greeks  had  already  carried  their 
vineyards  a  good  way  up  the  hills  on  solidly  constructed  terraces ; 
and  it  was  here  they  grew  their  best  grapes.  Except  by  the  tax- 
gatherers  and  their  Bishop,  they  were  little  disturbed  :  no  doubt  the^ 
Turks  will  soon  wholly  disappear  from  among  them.  In  recrossing 
the  isthmus,  we  turned  aside  to  our  left,  to  examine  the  extensive 
ancient  ruins.f 

Continuing  our  route  across  the  isthmus,  our  horses'  hoofs  rather 
frequently  struck  fragments  of  ancient  marbles.    We  saw  the  remains^ 

•  For  an  admirable  eye-witness  description  of  this  dreadful  scene,  I  refel 
the  reader  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon's  "Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant." 

t  A  good  description  of  the  ruins  of  Cyzicus  has  been  given  by  Mr.  William 
J.  Hamilton  (liesearches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  y^p.  96-104). 

Even  if  I  had  room  for  the  insertion  of  such  matter,  I  have  nothing  to  ad(J 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  account.  Between  that  gentleman's  visit  and  mine,  Lord* 
Eastnor  spent  a  considerable  time  at  Cyzicus,  and  made  some  excavations;^ 
but,  unfortunately,  his  notes  and  drawings  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  through 
the  shipwreck  or  foundering  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  embarked. 
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of  an  ancient  bridge  and  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  an  ancient 
aqueduct.  Following  a  path  which  led  us  down  to  the  sea-sands  on 
the  bay  of  Erdek,  opposite  to  Cyzicus,  we  very  soon  came  to  the 
scala  of  Aidinjik.  Here  we  found  two  small  Ionian  brigs  and  about 
ten  saccolevas  taking  in  cargoes  of  barley.  On  the  beach  were  two 
large  magazines,  and  a  small  quarantine  office,  the  last  being  shut 
up,  without  man,  woman,  or  boy  in  attendance.  These  buildings 
were  all  newly  and  respectably  constructed,  and  looked  neat  and 
clean.  But  how  would  they  look  this  day  twelvemonth?  These 
slovenly  people  take  care  of  nothing  I  The  present  signs  of  trade 
and  activity,  trifling  as  they  were,  were  cheering  to  the  spirits.  From 
the  scala  we  ascended  steep  hills  towards  the  town  of  Edinjik,  meet- 
ing on  our  way  horses  and  mules  that  were  carrying  down  the  grain. 
The  road  had  once  been  well  paved,  but  was  now  in  many  places 
broken  up  and  difficult  to  pass;  but  in  other  respects  the  whole  of 
the  ascent  was  delicious.  On  either  side  of  us  were  lofty  hedge-rows 
of  the  Daphne  laurel  and  scented  myrtle.  At  every  opening  we  had 
glorious  views  over  the  isthmus,  the  peninsula,  the  islands  beyond 
it,  the  Propontis,  and  mountains  of  Asia,  and  the  distant  coast  of 
Europe  towards  Gallipoli.  In  one  prospect,  we  took  in  the  gulf  of 
Panderma  with  the  whole  of  the  Erdek  bay;  in  another,  we  saw  the 
olive-hills  behind  Grallipoli,  and  looked  right  into  the  opening  of  the 
Straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  A  journey  of  twelve  hours  would  have 
carried  us  to  Abydos,  It  was  a  calm,  gray,  autumnal  day,  pleasantly 
warm  :  the  coloring,  though  not  brilliant,  was  exceedingly  beautiful, 
sober,  soft,  and  pearly,  like  that  of  the  best  picture  old  Teniers  ever 
painted.  Approaching  the  town,  we  passed  a  few  cypresses  and  what 
had  once  been  a  stately,  handsome,  stone  mosque,  and  now  was 
a  very  unsightly  ruin.  To  the  right  of  the  ruined  mosque  was 
a  ruined  bath.  At  3.30,  we  entered  Edinjik,  or  Aidinjik,  and 
alighted  at  a  Turkish  coffee-house.  The  place  consisted  of  about 
three  hundred  Turkish  and  two  hundred  Armenian  houses :  there 
were  no  settled  Greeks,  but  a  good  many  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  Armenians  were  said  to  be  increasing  in  number;  the 
Turks  not.  At  no  very  remote  time,  Edinjik  had  evidently  been 
four  times  larger  than  it  now  is.  Although  the  ruins  of  Cyzicus  be 
so  near,  I  fancy  it  must  occupy  the  site  of  some  ancient  city :  archi- 
tectural fragments  are  very  numerous  in  it  and  about  it.  What  is 
now  the  principal  mosque  is  a  large,  square,  but  paltry  building  of 
w^ood,  with  a  very  shabby  colonnade  in  front,  where  wooden  pillars 
rest  upon  ancient  marble  capitals  turned  upside  down  in  the  usual 
fashion  of  the  Turks.  Some  joints  of  ancient  columns  served  as 
stepping-stones  to  cross  the  filth  in  the  middle  of  the  main  street. 

As  we  were  now  approaching  so  near  to  the  Cossack  settlement, 
on  the  Lake  of  Magnass,  or  ManiyaS;  we  made  a  few  more  inquiries 
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about  that  people,  and  were  for  the  moment  surprised  that  these 
Turks  knew  very  little  about  them  :  one  youn^  Osmanlee  confirmed 
the  nr'coimts  we  had  heard  of  their  having  a  King  Jamie's  hatred, 
abomination,  and  horror  of  tobacco;  which  seemed  to  the  young 
Turk  to  be  in  them,  the  Cossacks,  an  unnatural  and  altogether  inex- 
plicable brutality.  The  other  Turks  said  that  the  Cossacks  were  no 
doubt  very  good  fishermen,  but  were  otherwise  a  very  worthless  and 
very  foul  race,  living  in  filthy  houses  that  were  half  filled  with  the 
entrails  and  garbage  of  fish.  Though  their  information  was  scanty, 
the  poor  Turks  at  Aidinjik  were  surpassingly  civil. 

We  remounted  at  3.45  P.  M.,  trusting  to  Tchelebee  John's  saga- 
city for  finding  out  the  road  to  the  village  on  the  lake.  "VYe  struck 
inland  to  the  south-west.  We  passed  through  an  immense  Turkish 
cemetery,  with  a  good  many  cypresses  and  many  ancient  marble 
fragments,  a  few  rich  and  stately  tombstones  of  a  century  or  two 
ago,  and  an  infinitude  of  very  mean  monuments  of  more  recent  date. 
A  little  beyond  the  cemetery,  the  table-land  shelved  gently  down 
into  a  valley  which  was  neither  broad  nor  deep,  but  here  and  there 
tolerably  cultivated. 

On  this  gentle  descent,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  tall  strapping 
Mussulman  walking  at  his  fastest,  with  a  long-barrelled  musket 
slung  across  his  shoulders,  and  a  pistol  and  a  yataghan  in  his  girdle, 
We  took  no  further  notice  of  him,  except  to  see  that  his  complexion 
was  unusually  dark,  and  his  countenance  open  and  cheerful.  He 
fell  into  talk  with  Gentleman  John  :  we  rode  a-head,  and  they 
followed  frequently  mashallahing  and  iTishallaMngj  and  laughing 
out  merrily  almost  as  often.  By  very  gentle  slopes  we  were  now 
descending  into 

^  La  maggior  valle  in  che  I'acqua  si  spanda."* 

The  grand  hollow  of  Magnass  was  beneath  us,  and,  the  hills  on  ouf 
right  subsiding,  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  at  the 
same  time  the  wide  expanse  of  the  tranquil  lake  opened  on  our  left. 
Here  the  fresh  and  the  salt  waters  certainly  make  a  near  approach 
the  edge  of  the  great  cup  which  separates  them  did  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  its  height  was  incon- 
siderable. Through  that  opening  we  saw,  across  the  dark  blu 
Propontis,  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Mount  Ida  glittering  in  the  settiuj 
sun.  We  soon  dropped  into  an  undulated  country,  with  fine  culti 
vated  corn-land  here  and  there,  and  lost  sight  both  of  the  sea  and 
lake.  The  tchelebee  rode  up  to  say  that,  as  it  was  getting  dark,  it 
was  too  late  to  ride  on  to  the  Cossack  village,  and  that  he  had] 
learned  from  our  new  friend  that  it  was  rather  more  than  probable 


Qcr  more  man  pruuau^'^ 
•  Dante,  «  Paradiso." 
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that  the  unsociable  fishermen  would  refuse  us  a  night's  lodging, 
especially  if  we  arrived,  as  we  must,  after  dark.  '^  Our  new  friend 
with  the  long  gun/'  said  the  tchelebee,  "  offers  us  good  quarters  in 
his  village,  which  is  close  by,  down  there,  in  that  green  valley,  with 
the  few  trees."  Of  course  we  agreed  to  stop.  "  But,"  resumed 
the  tchelebee,  ^^what  do  you  think  our  new  friend  is?  Look  at 
him  I"  The  fellow  was  close  at  John's  side,  it  being  only  through 
his  good  nature  and  love  of  society  that  he  did  not  far  outwalk  our 
slow,  woodeny  horses.  We  looked,  and  thought  it  was  a  very  fine 
strapping  fellow,  exceedingly  well  made  and  set  up,  and  a  very 
honest-looking  one  :  he  had  a  pair  of  brawny  shoulders,  and  his 
naked  calves  were  the  best  we  had  seen  in  the  country ;  he  was  as 
erect  as  a  minaret,  carried  his  head  thrown  a  little  back,  and  swag- 
gered in  his  gait,  as  melodrama  heroes  do  on  the  stage.  It  was 
clear  from  his  complexion  that  he  must  have  a  portion  of  Nubian  or 
some  other  African  blood  in  him.  We  thought  he  might  be  a 
tufekji,  and  said  so.  The  tchelebee  told  us  that  he  was  a  robber 
lately  retired  from  business,  and  that  he  had  been  the  most  famous 
bandit  in  all  these  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  tchelebee  laughed, 
and  so  did  we ;  but  we  all  thought  that  he  was  a  pleasant  companion, 
and  worthy  of  all  fiiith  and  confidence. 

While  in  the  rear,  Delhi  Ismael  had  narrated  his  whole  history. 
He  had  been  forcibly  taken  from  his  village  by  the  conscription, 
and  had  served  four  years  in  the  regular  army  :  he  had  been  in  the 
Syrian  campaign,  and  at  the  reduction  of  Acre  in  1840,  where  he 
conceived  a  very  great  regard  for  the  English,  who  were  acting  as 
allies  of  the  Sultan.  Being  always  a  Delhi,  he  did  not  much 
dislike  fighting,  but  he  had  no  taste  for  order  and  discipline. 
Besides,  the  tactico  ofiicers  were  very  much  addicted  to  beating  their 
men,  and  to  cheating  them  out  of  their  pay  likewise.  So  one  day, 
being  at  Constantinople,  Delhi  Ismael  put  on  his  country  clothes  and 
deserted.  He  came  over  to  Asia  Minor,  but  soon  found  that  some 
people  were  making  unpleasant  inquiries  after  him  j  so  he  went  up 
to  the  hills  and  joined  certain  zebecks,  vulgaricl  robbers.  Having 
more  nous^  knowledge,  and  nerve  than  any  of  them,  he  soon  became 
their  captain.  He  did  so  much  business  that  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  even  these  sleepy  Asiatic  authorities,  and  kaimakans  and  aghas 
unanimously  agreed  that  he  must  be  taken,  and  his  little  band 
exterminated.  At  Demotica,  a  town  a  few  miles  off,  they  made 
their  grand  experiment,  by  means  of  a  host  of  tufekjees  and  others. 
^J'he  Delhi  was  in  the  town  with  onl}^  three  of  his  men ;  he  'was 
sitting  smoking  his  pipe  in  the  market-place,  when  the  tcharshy  was 
beleaguered  :  he  was  fairly,  or,  as  he  thought,  foully,  taken  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  he  roused  himself  as  the  lion  docs,  his  three  comrades 
showed  good  fight,  and,  wounding  a  few  Turks  and  a  few  horses, 
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they  cut  their  way  out  of  the  town  with  their  yataghans,  and  then 
retreated  to  their  mountains.  The  exploit  made  a  great  noise  all 
over  the  country,  from  the  Dardanelles  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  plain 
of  Brusa;  John  had  often  heard  of  it  at  Hadji-Haivat.  It  was 
forgotten  that  the  Delhi  and  his  people  had  often  robbed  Mussulmen  j 
it  was  only  remembered  that  they  had  never  murdered  any,  and  that 
only  four  of  them  had  beaten  or  foiled  a  little  army.  The  Turkish 
imagination  is  easily  captivated  by  any  such  display  of  valor,  and, 
generally,  the  country  people  seemed  to  rejoice  whenever  the  tufek- 
jees  got  a  good  beating.  Delhi  Ismael,  who  showed  the  noble  scars 
of  four  wounds,  got  two  of  them  here  at  Demotica ;  but  they  were 
not  serious.  One  day  the  thought  struck  him  that  he  would  go  back 
to  his  own  village,  and  turn  honest.  And  so  he  did ;  and  no  au- 
thority and  no  person  whatsoever  had  ever  since  thought  of  molesting 
him,  or  calling  him  to  account  for  past  transactions.  The  kaimakans 
and  aghas  were  glad  to  let  bygones  be  bygones;  they  had  had 
quite  enough  of  the  Delhi.  He  and  the  governor  of  Edinjik  were 
now  on  very  good  terms,  that  agha  knowing  that  brave  Ismael  was 
a  man  to  be  counted  upon  in  a  case  of  emergency  and  danger. 

At  5.30  P.  M.,  just  as  the  cucuvajas  were  getting  on  the  wing 
and  commencing  their  dismal  screeching,  we  dismounted  at  Bey- 
keui,  the  Delhi's  village — a  very  small  and  forlorn-looking  place, 
lying  in  a  hollow,  and  containing  only  thirteen  houses,  but  not 
being  so  forlorn  or  so  poor  as  it  looked,  as  the  villagers  grew  a 
good  deal  of  corn,  and  had  good  buffaloes,  and  oxen,  and  cows,  and 
a  tolerable  supply  of  poultry.  The  Delhi  lodged  us  in  the  od^, 
which  was  maintained  by  a  very  honest  Osmanlee,  who  had  married 
his  sister.  He  brought  us  plenty  of  wood  for  fuel,  a  wheat  pilaff, 
milk  and  yaourt,  fresh  eggs,  and  a  respectable  fowl,  and  after  dinner 
he  brought  us  all  his  male  relatives  and  friends  to  help  us  to  pass 
the  evening  pleasantly.  Before  dinner  was  over,  our  party  was 
joined  by  a  middle-aged  Mussulman,  an  emir,  from  the  village  of 
Kestel  in  the  Brusa  plain,  who  told  us  that  he  had  run  away  from 
the  tax-gatherers  and  other  importunate  creditors,  who  had  been 
going  to  throw  him  into  the  Pasha's  prison.  His  green  turban  was 
no  protection  to  him ;  like  plenty  of  other  emirs  we  saw,  he  was  in 
the  lowest  depth  of  poverty.  He  partook  of  our  food,  and  remained 
to  pass  the  night  with  us  in  the  odii.  He  was  a  sorrowful,  but  civil 
man. 

We  had  another  emir  in  company,  a  poor  man  of  the  village,  who 
had  also  been  a  common  soldier.  He  appeared  to  be  now  about  fifty 
years  old  :  he  was  a  very  sensible  fellow,  with  a  great  deal  more  spirit 
than  is  commonly  found  among  the  Osmanlees.  He  was  at  the  siege 
of  Varna,  in  1829,  and  gave  a  very  clear  and  striking  account  of  the 
treachery  and  baseness  of  Yussuf  Pasha,  and  some  of  the  superior 

ii 
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Turkish  ofl&cerS;  who,  for  money,  opened  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  to 
the  Russians.  Once  he  was  in  a  grand  charge  which  took  some 
Muscovites  by  surprise  and  routed  them ;  but,  just  as  the  Turks  were 
driving  their  enemies  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Pasha  recalled  his 
people.  "  I  threw  down  my  sword,''  said  the  old  emir,  "  for  I  saw 
then  it  was  not  meant  that  we  should  fight  in  earnest,"  He  seemed 
to  be  fully  aware  of  the  defects  of  a  Turkish  army,  as  compared  with 
the  highly  disciplined  battalions  of  Russia ;  but  his  great  grief  and 
lamentation  was  that  there  was  no  steadiness,  no  principle,  faith, 
honesty,  or  patriotism  among  the  Turks  who  now-a-days  became 
great  men.  Delhi  Israael  also  told  his  campaigning  stories,  and 
nearly  blew  the  roof  off  the  od^.  by  a  very  spirited  relation  of  the 
bombardment  of  Acre,  and  the  explosion  of  the  great  powder-maga- 
zine. He  was  still  astonished  ^t  the  rapidity  and  precision  with 
which  the  English  fired  their  guns,  and  hit  whatever  they  aimed  at ; 
and  he  equally  admired  the  coolness,  quietness,  and  order  with  which 
they  went  into  battle.  We  slept  very  comfortably  on  the  ground, 
with  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  no  fleas.  Our  green-turbaned  friend 
from  Kestel  groaned  a  little  in  his  sleep,  like  a  man  that  was  dream- 
ing of  his  debts  and  flinty  creditors. 

In  the  morning,  three  or  four  peasants  were  out  at  plough,  with 
some  of  the  finest  bufikloes  we  had  yet  seen  in  this  country ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  men  came  to  us  at  the  odk,  and  amused  themselves 
with  firing  at  a  mark  with  our  powder. 

The  ex-robber  had  taken  us  into  his  friendship  and  afiection; 
although  the  track  to  the  Cossack  village  was  now  short  and  easy  to 
find,  he  insisted  upon  seeing  us  two  or  three  miles  on  our  way  to  a 
certain  fountain,  beyond  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the 
direct  road :  and  so  when  we  mounted,  at  8  A.  M.,  he  slung  his  gun 
across  his  shoulder,  and  trudged  along  on  foot  by  the  side  of  our 
horses.  At  8.35,  we  passed  a  chiftlik,  belonging  to  an  Achmet  Pa- 
sha, and  being  in  as  promising  a  state  as  Mustapha  Nouree's  farm 
near  Balukli :  there  was  a  large  wooden  house,  falling  to  pieces,  with 
three  or  four  wretched  hovels  attached.  The  Delhi,  who  had  been 
repeatedly  at  the  Cossack  quarters,  moralized  on  the  shamefully  short 
petticoats  worn  by  the  Cossack  women.  He  spoke  kindly  enough 
of  the  men,  but  his  brother-villagers  had  told  us  last  night  that  they 
were  a  frowsy  people,  and  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  tolerate  their 
village,  because  of  the  exceeding  stench  of  putrid  fish.  They  called 
the  place  Kazakli  (Cossack  village).  At  9  A.  M.,  by  the  road-side 
fountain,  we  took  a  very  affectionate  leave  of  Delhi  Ismael.  I  would 
have  trusted  the  man  if  I  had  been  carrying  a  treasure.  He  went 
back  to  his  village,  very  happy  with  a  ton-piastre  piece. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  came  in  full  view  pf  the  Lake  of  Magnass, 
and  saw  a  rather  large  Turkish  village,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
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side  of  a  hill,  wbicb  shelved  down  to  the  margin  of  the  waters.  We 
rode  through  a  little  open  wood  of  dwarf  oak,  passed  a  large  Turkish 
cemetery,  and  saw  the  Cossack  village  lying  right  before  us,  low,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  lake.     Of  people  we  saw  none. 

We  arrived  at  the  village  at  10  A.  M.,  and  entered  it  by  a  good, 
wide,  straight  street  running  down  to  the  lake.  Still  we  could  dis- 
cover no  living  soul.  The  houses  on  either  side  of  us  seemed  neater 
and  in  far  better  preservation  than  any  we  had  yet  met  with  ;  but 
we  could  see  only  little  of  them,  each  house  standing  within  an 
enclosed  court-yard,  and  presenting  only  one  of  the  walls  of  the  yard 
and  a  doorway  and  closed  door  to  the  street.  On  reaching  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  we  found  a  few  very  fair-haired  children — clean  and 
neatly  dressed;  and  then  two  or  three  very  tall,  strongly-made  women 
in  short  petticoats.  They  all  seemed  rather  shy  of  us,  and  to  have 
a  very  imperfect  comprehension  of  what  was  said  to  them  in  Turkish. 
At  last  they  understood  that  we  were  inquiring  for  the  house  of  their 
Bey,  or  head  man.  A  little  boy  motioned  to  us — without  coming 
very  near — that  he  would  show  the  way.  He  led  us  some  distance 
up  the  street  through  which  we  had  descended,  and  rapped  with  his 
knuckles  on  a  very  neat  door.  At  first,  a  tall,  gaunt,  old  woman 
showed  herself  at  the  opened  door ;  she  disappeared  as  soon  as  she 
had  seen  us,  without  saying  a  word,  or  making  one  sign  of  welcome 
or  courtesy.  But,  when  we  had  waited  a  few  minutes,  the  old  Bey 
himself  made  his  appearance,  standing  on  his  own  threshold,  and 
neither  moving  from  it  nor  inviting  us  to  cross  it.  He  could  talk 
Turkish  pretty  well,  and  was  a  tall,  clean,  well-bearded,  venerable 
man.  He  replied,  concisely  but  civilly  enough,  to  a  number  of 
questions  we  put  to  him  about  this  curious  colony ;  but  told  us  he 
was  afraid  to  admit  us  into  his  house,  or  to  come  into  close  contact 
with  us,  as  his  people  had  brought  him  news  that  the  cholera  was 
now  very  bad  at  Constantinople,  and  was  likely  to  continue  its  ad- 
vance into  these  parts. 

However  great  might  be  the  mistake  as  to  the  contagiousness  of 
the  destructive  disease,  and  however  unpleasant  to  us  this  caution 
might  be,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  a  proof  of  civilization. 

We  asked  for  the  priests,  as  the  persons  most  likely  to  give  us 
the  information  about  the  colony  which  we  desired.  The  patri- 
archal-looking Bey  said  he  would  show  us  the  way  to  their  house ; 
and  putting  a  pair  of  skin  slippers  on  his  naked  feet,  he  came  forth 
and  walked  down  the  street,  keeping  to  the  windward  of  us  and  at 
a  respectful  distance.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  he  learned  that  the 
priests  had  gone  to  a  fair  or  market  in  a  Turkish  town  some  twelve 
miles  off. 

Other  women  and  children  were  now  abroad,  but  they  all  kept 
aloof;  and  while  I  was  making  a  little  sketch  at  the  edge  of  the 
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lake,  the  Bey  turned  toe  and  went  back  to  his  own  house  without 
salutation  or  ceremony  of  any  kind.  John  said  he  was  a  domooz ; 
and  we  all  began  to  think  that  the  Cossacks  merited  the  character 
for  unsociableuess  and  moroseness  which  the  Turks  and  Greeks  had 
given  them.  As  the  Bey  could  talk  an  intelligible  language,  and 
as  there  appeared  to  be  nobody  else  in  the  village  that  could,  and  as 
we  were  very  hungry,  we  soon  followed  the  old  man  and  knocked  at 
his  door  to  put  a  few  more  questions  to  him,  and  to  request  that  he 
would  give  us  at  least  a  little  bread.  We  told  him  that  if  he  was 
afraid  of  us  we  would  eat  the  bread  outside  his  door  in  the  street ; 
that  we  had  no  cholera  nor  any  other  sickness,  but  a  very  good  ap- 
petite ;  and  that  as  for  Constantinople,  we  had  not  been  near  it  for 
a  long  time.  By  degrees  the  old  man's  cholera  panic  subsided,  and 
he  invited  us  into  his  house — the  cleanest  house  and  indisputably 
the  neatest  we  had  seen  in  Asia  Minor.  Immediately  within  the 
door,  on  the  ground-floor,  was  a  good-sized  hall,  the  salle  de  reception, 
and  the  best  apartment  of  the  house ;  it  was  about  50  feet  in  length 
by  about  25  in  breadth ;  the  walls  were  neatly  plastered  and  white- 
washed, and  there  was  not  a  speck  of  dirt  or  any  dust  on  their  sur- 
face ;  the  roof,  without  any  intermediate  ceiling,  was  of  thatch, 
which  was  very  neatly  cut  and  shaped  on  the  inner  side;  the  flooring 
was  of  a  composition  of  sand  and  clay  (sand  predominating)  beaten 
into  a  concrete  and  studded  here  and  there  with  a  few  shells  and 
flints.  All  round  the  room  there  was  a  projection  from  the  walls, 
about  two  feet  in  breadth  and  of  nearly  the  same  height,  and  this 
projection  served  as  a  divan.  Opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  was 
a  wide  open  doorway  without  any  doors,  but  which  could  be  closed 
in  cold  weather  by  matting ;  and  through  this  open  space  we  looked 
down  a  small  strongly-enclosed  kitchen-garden,  on  either  side  of 
which  were  small  sleeping  and  other  apartments.  Near  the  end  of 
the  garden  there  was  a  separation,  made  of  the  tall  canne,  or  rushes 
of  the  lake,  very  neatly  set  up  and  interlaced :  behind  this  screen 
was  the  poultry-yard;  and  close  by,  on  one  side,  stood  a  similar 
screen  which  concealed  the  little  kitchen :  a  good,  broad,  smooth 
path,  prettily  laid  with  pebbles,  led  from  the  sala  to  the  end  of  the 
garden.  This  was  all  the  work  of  Cossack  hands.  Everything  was 
of  the  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  but  neat,  orderly,  most  clean. 
The  house  and  the  whole  village  would  have  formed  the  locality  and 
home-scene  for  one  of  Sanazzaro's  piscatorial  eclogues,  if  that  poet 
could  have  seen  it,  and  if  that  artificial  seicentisto  had  had  an  eye 
and  a  feeling  for  nature.  Not,  however,  that  the  living  figures  of 
the  scene  would  not  be  all  the  better,  as  well  for  poetry  as  for  com- 
mon life,  if  they  were  a  little  more  vivacious  and  imaginative,  and 
a  little  less  cautious  and  worldly. 

The  Bey,  with  his  own  hands,  laid  bread  and  heads  of  garlic 
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before  us,  and  bade  his  daughter,  a  clean,  tall,  strapping,  upright 
woman,  boil  some  fresh  eggs.  The  flour  was  better  ground  and  the 
bread  altogether  better  than  any  we  had  tasted  in  Asia  Minor.  An- 
other gray-bearded  Cossack  came  in  from  the  village,  and  then  there 
came  a  dark,  dingy  little  fellow  dressed  in  baggy  clothes  made  of  a 
strong,  coarse,  dark-brown,  woollen  cloth.  This  last  personage  was 
one  of  the  schocJraasters  of  the  colony,  for  these  Cossacks  have 
schools  and  masters.  He  appeared  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  old.  He  spoke  Turkish,  th)ugh  not  very  fluently;  and  he 
told  us  himself  that  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  that  he  had 
been  the  first  child  born  here  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony. 
We  sat  on  one  side  of  the  hall  on  the  projection,  and  the  two  elders 
on  the  other:  the  schoolmaster,  who  had  entered  with  many  pro- 
found bows  and  numerous  touchings  of  the  crown  of  his  head,  being 
in  the  presence  of  the  Bey  and  of  seniors  and  superiors,  did  not  sit 
at  all,  but  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  room,  with  his  hands  clasped 
before  him,  and  quite  concealed  in  his  ample  brown  sleeves. 

We  ate  our  bread  and  eggs,  and  asked  questions.  The  Bey  told 
us  that  they  were  a  colony  of  Don  Cossacks,  or,  as  he  pronounced 
it,  Donsh  Cosakee ;  that,  according  to  their  traditions,  their  ances- 
tors migrated  from  the  Don  to  the  Danube  about  280  years  ago; 
that  the  Danubian  colony,  becoming  too  numerous  for  the  waters 
they  fished,  sent  off  300  of  its  number  about  thirty-nine  years  ago; 
that,  except  a  few  who  died  on  the  voyage,  this  offshoot  of  the  Da- 
nubian colon}'^,  favored  and  protected  by  the  Sultan,  came  and  set- 
tled at  Magnass,  where  the  fishing  was  good,  and  where  there  was 
water  communication  between  the  lake  and  the  sea;  and  that  a 
second  migration  from  the  Danube  to  this  colony  took  place  only 
between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  ago.  They  had  increased  and 
multiplied,  but  their  numbers  were  thinned  by  repeated  visitations 
of  the  plague.  It  was  now  ten  years  that  they  had  been  entirely 
free  from  that  scourge,  and  during  this  time  they  had  kept  steadily 
increasing.  They  were  now  dreading  that  the  cholera  would  prove 
as  destructive  as  the  plague. 

They  had  generally  large  families,  and  their  children  were  very 
strong  and  healthy  :  the  climate  agreed  with  them ;  they  hardly 
knew  what  the  malaria  fever  was.  This  was  curious ;  for  the  causes 
of  the  pernicious  miasmata  exist  in  abundance  all  round  the  lake,  and 
the  Turks  who  live  in  that  basin  are  constantly  suffering  from  inter- 
mittent fevers.  The  appearance  not  only  of  all  the  children,  but  of 
all  the  grown-up  women  we  saw,  was  certiiinly  calculated  to  put  the 
stamp  of  truth  upon  the  assertion,  for  they  all  looked  healthy,  fresh, 
and  vigorous. "  Some  of  the  younger  children  were  very  good-look- 
ing, if  not  pretty,  with  blue  eyes  and  the  lightest  of  flaxen  hair.  In 
the  face,  they  much  resembled  young  Northumbrians  or  children  of 
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the  south-east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  there  is  most  of  the  Danish 
blood.  The  Bey  and  the  other  old  man,  deducting  their  long  beards, 
had  quite  a  West  of  Europe  look,  with  nothing  of  the  Oriental  or 
Calmuck  or  Muscovite  about  them.  The  Bey  had  a  high,  straight 
forehead,  and  an  aquiline  nose.  The  only  Calmuck  face  and  fig-ure 
we  saw  here  were  those  of  the  humble  Magnass-born  schoolmaster. 
The  colony  now  had  300  houses  and  five  churches.  They  told  us 
that  they  had  five  schoolmasters,  but  only  two  priests.  These  pro- 
portions, so  contrary  to  those  which  I  usually  found,  astonished  us; 
but  they  repeated  that  they  had  only  two  priests,  that  these  two 
were  Russian  born,  and  that  they  had  gone  to  the  market. 

They  professed  a  great  hatred  of  Russia;  but  their  civilization 
seemed  to  us  to  be  all  derived  from  that  country.  The  children  were 
taught  reading  and  writing  in  Russian.  All  the  books  they  had  were 
printed  at  Moscow.  The  Bey  produced  an  immense  tome,  bound 
with  wooden  boards  covered  with  strong  leather ;  it  appeared  to  be  a 
History  of  the  Bible  with  the  Breviary  of  the  old  Greek  Church. 
It  was  very  neatly  printed  upon  stout  paper ;  but  the  title-page  was 
missing.  Their  other  books  were  religious  works,  and  tales  and 
traditions  of  their  own  people.  The  schoolmaster  said  he  would  show 
us  three  or  four  very  ancient  books  in  MS.,  but,  for  some  cause  or 
other,  he  did  not  keep  his  promise.  The  comparatively  high  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  their  industry  and  order,  the  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  their  habitations,  are  well  known.  The  colony  of 
that  race,  seated  among  the  islands,  lakes,  meres,  and  swamps  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  communicate  occasionally  with  the  parent  stock  on 
the  Don,  and  this  offshoot  at  Magnass  preserves  close  relations  with 
the  people  on  the  Danube.  Thus,  through  a  very  long  and  curious 
chain,  the  Russo-Cossack  civilization  is  vivified  and  maintained  in 
this  corner  of  Asia  Minor, 

They  avowed  their  utter  detestation  of  tobacco-smoking  and  snuif- 
taking ;  but  they  rather  energetically  denied  having  any  dislike  to 
wine  or  raki,  or  any  good  spirituous  liquor.  They  proved  the  last 
assertion  by  taking  very  kindly  to  our  flask.  The  schoolmaster  took 
oif  at  one  gulp  a  bumper  which  would  have  deprived  the  strongest 
of  us  of  breath,  but  which  seemed  to  have  no  more  eifect  upon  him 
than  might  have  been  produced  by  a  glass  of  the  water  of  the  lake. 
We  had  been  told  that  they  would  not  drink  out  of  the  same  cup  or 
glass  which  a  stranger  had  drunk  from,  and  that  if  the  vessel  be- 
longed to  themselves  they  would  break  it  into  pieces  and  throw  it  on 
the  dungheap  as  an  unclean,  polluted  thing.  They  assured  us  that 
this  was  true  only  of  Mussulmen ;  that  they  would  not  drink  after  a 
Turk,  became  he  was  always  smoking,  and  was  not  a  Christian. 
They  drank  freely  enough  out  of  the  same  cup  with  us.  They  hated 
smoking  upon  religious  grounds.     We  ventured  to  say  that  most 
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Christian  people  living  as  they  did  among  waters  and  in  damp, 
marshy  situations,  were  much  given  to  the  pipe,  and  that  smoking, 
in  moderation,  under  these  circumstances,  was  considered  conducive 
to  health.  But  they  would  not  hear  of  it :  if  tobacco  could  do  good 
to  the  body,  it  defiled  and  ruined  the  soul ;  and  by  the  act  of  smoking 
man  ceased  to  be  a  Christian.  The  Muscovites  smoked  j  therefore 
they  were  not  Christians :  the  Turks  did  nothing  but  smoke ;  but 
they  were  unbelievers,  and  would  get  a  good  burning  for  all  their 
smoking  hereafter.  King  James's  blast  against  tobacco  could  hardly 
have  been  louder. 

Though  of  the  Greek  Church,  they  would  scarcely  consider  either 
Russians  or  Greeks  as  Christians,  saying  that  they  had  gone  astray 
into  the  paths  of  heresy,  introducing  new  practices  and  ceremonies, 
and  departing  from  the  simplicity  of  the  old  faith,  which  was  retained 
in  its  purity  only  by  the  Don  Cossacks  and  some  few  other  tribes 
living  under  the  Tzar.  M.  Kohl's  excellent  work  on  Russia  will 
have  informed  most  of  my  readers  of  the  religious  differences  which 
exist  within  the  Russian  Empire,  and  of  the  vehement  feelings  of 
hatred  to  which  they  occasionally  give  rise.  Our  friends  at  Magnass 
knew  of  the  Tzar  of  Muscovy,  and  the  Padishah  of  Turkey,  and  the 
Kaiser  of  Austria ;  and  they  had  terrible  traditions  of  the  French 
invasion  of  Russia  and  retreat  from  Moscow ;  but  of  other  sovereigns, 
countries,  or  peoples  they  appeared  to  have  only  faint  and  confused 
ideas.  The  Bey  asked  us  whether  our  country,  England,  did  not 
belong  to  France.  They  have  no  musical  instruments.  Instrumental 
music  is  strictly  prohibited,  in  church  service,  by  the  Greek  Church, 
whether  old  or  new.  In  their  high  festivities,  they  sing  in  chorus,  and 
dance  and  jump  to  that  music.  From  the  description  of  their  dance, 
I  fancied  it  must  be  a  sort  of  polka  in  the  rough.  The  rage  for  these 
dances  of  Slave  origin  has  been  almost  like  an  overture  played  to  that 
noisy  and  uncomfortable  opera,  ''  Slave  Union  and  War  of  Races." 

The  men  of  Magnass  spoke  quite  contemptuously  of  the  Turks : 
"  When  a  few  come  here  on  business,  or  in  a  quiet  way,  without  their 
tobacco  and  tchibouques,  we  admit  them  into  the  village  and  allow 
them  to  sit  outside  our  houses ;  but  when  they  come  frolicking  and 
rioting,  in  the  way  they  use  among  the  Greek  villages,  we  drive  them 
away  with  our  sticks.  But  they  hardly  ever  trouble  us ;  for  how  can 
a  Turk  travel,  and  what  can  he  do  without  his  pipe  ?  And  we  will 
have  no  smoking  here !  We  will  not  have  our  village  made  unclean  ! 
They  hardly  ever  come  near  us ;  they  know  next  to  nothing  about  us ; 
we  go  to  their  towns  and  villages,  and  do  the  little  business  we  have 
with  them  there.  We  tiike  good  care  never  to  lea\"e  this  place  without 
plenty  of  stout  men  in  it.  If  we  had  neglected  tliis  precaution,  our 
houses  would  have  been  pillaged  and  burned  long  ago,  and  you  know 
what  would  have  befallen  our  women  and  children.     But  now  tlie 
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Turks  are  quiet  enough.  Hereabout  they  seem  all  becoming,  as 
timid  as  women.  Only  a  few  on  the  Lake  of  Apollonia  are  turbulent." 

They  now  counted  in  all  nearly  500  grown-up  men  dt  Magnass. 
They  pay  no  kharatch,  no  salian^,  no  tax  or  duty  whatsoever;  but 
when  the  Sultan  is  at  war,  and  calls  upon  them,  they  are  bound  to 
furnish  him  with  a  number  of  fighting  men — half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  as  are  able  to  serve.  In  the  losing,  ruinous  war  which 
the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  waged  against  Russia  in  1828-9,  they  said 
they  had  furnished  160  fighting  men,  who  went  armed  with  spears 
and  acted  as  irregular  cavalry.  Some  few  of  these  got  killed,  some 
died  of  disease  between  Varna  and  the  Danube,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  came  back  safe  and  sound  to  the  Lake  of  Magnass.  They  are 
an  exceedingly  hardy  people,  and  take  a  good  deal  of  killing.  Every 
woman  we  saw  seemed  born  to  be  the  mother  of  grenadiers.  If 
they  had  been  in  his  way,  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great  must 
have  been  strongly  tempted  to  try  and  steal  them  all.  While  we 
were  talking  with  the  men,  the  females  of  the  Bey's  house  went  and 
came  about  their  domestic  affairs  quite  in  an  unconcerned  manner ; 
they  did  not  seem  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  us,  or  to  be  in  any 
way  disturbed  by  our  presence ;  and  yet  the  sight  of  Franks  must 
have  been  rather  a  rare  sight  to  them,  and  at  Magnass  it  was  almost 
a  sight  unknown.  They  were  eminently  industrious  and  tidy,  and, 
truly,  they  were  admirably  set  up  :  they  all  looked  and  stood  and 
walked  as  if  they  had  been  carefully  drilled.  An  oldish  matron 
came  in  to  lay  some  complaint  before  the  Bey,  who  acts  as  ruler  and 
judge.  She  stood  erect,  in  the  midst  of  the  hall,  in  the  attitude  of 
an  ancient  orator — at  one  moment  she  had  the  precise  attitude  of 
that  wonderful,  ancient  Greek  statue,  in  the  Bourbon  Museum  at 
Naples,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Aristides  the  Just.  She  was 
earnest  and  energetic  without  being  at  all  loud  or  vulgar,  and  she 
never  once  made  an  extravagant  or  ungraceful  gesture.  I  wished 
that  some  of  our  House  of  Commons  orators  could  have  been  here  to 
take  a  salutary  lesson  from  this  Cossack  dame.  Although  we  did 
not  understand  one  word  she  said,  I  was  sorry  when  she  had  done. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  colony  are  very  democratic,  though 
scarcely  sufficiently  so  for  the  perfectibilians  and  some  of  the  theo- 
rists of  1848,  for  they  do  not  allow  the  fair  sex  to  vote,  and  in  the 
other  sex  they  stop  short  of  universal  suffrage.  The  grand  exercise 
of  the  franchise  is  at  the  election  of  their  Hetman  or  Bey.  At 
these  elections,  the  elders  and  the  fathers  of  families  assemble  in  the 
principal  church,  and  vote  one  by  one,  openly  and  without  any  ballot 
"  dodge,''  and  the  candidate  who  has  the  majority  of  votes  becomes 
the  Bey  and  ruler  and  judge  for  a  year.  Sometimes  a  popular  Bey 
is  allowed  to  retain  office  two  years,  without  a  fresh  election.  In 
serious  cases,  the  Bey  calls  together  a  council  of  elders.  The  priests 
VOL.  I. — 25 
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and  schoolmasters  act  as  registrars  and  secretaries;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  their  proceedings  require  any  record.  From  a  decision 
of  the  Bey  in  council  there  is  of  course  no  appeal.  Their  differences 
were  few  and  simple ;  they  were  a  quiet,  orderly  people,  hardly  ever 
quarrelling  except  now  and  then  when  in  their  cups.  It  was  a 
community  without  a  prison.  It  was  left  entirely  to  its  own  self- 
government,  neither  pasha  nor  aghh;  ever  interfering  with  it.  The 
present  Bey  was  seventy-five  years  old,  and  bade  fair  to  live,  to  be  a 
hundred. 

They  do  not  till  the  soil ;  they  are  not  at  all  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, but  they  graze  some  cattle  on  the  fine  broad  natural  pastures 
behind  and  on  either  side  of  the  settlement,  and  th6y  have  the  good 
sense  to  make  hay  for  their  cattle  during  winter.  Nearly  every 
house  had  its  haystack  or  stacks.  The  hay  was  not  fine,  but  it  was 
sweet  and  wholesome,  and  was  not  black  like  that  which  we  had 
seen  up  in  the  Kutayah  villages.  Every  house  seemed  also  to  have 
a  horse  or  mare.  We  saw  a  few  good  oxen,  two  or  three  decent 
cows,  and  the  like  number  of  buffaloes.  Collectively,  they  had  a 
good  deal  of  cattle.  When  not  engaged  in  fishing  or  curing  their 
fish,  they  drive  some  business  as  arubajees  or  wagoners,  carrying 
goods  and  produce  for  the  Turks  from  town  to  town,  or  down  to  the 
scala  of  Edinjik,  or  to  Erdek,  or  to  the  port  of  Pandermil.  Their 
arubas,  constructed  by  themselves,  were  incomparably  superior  to 
any  that  we  saw  in  the  country  or  over  in  Iloumelia.  Returning 
homeward  from  the  carrying-work  they  do  for  the  Turks,  and  for 
which  they  take  pay  in  kind,  they  load  their  arubas  with  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  &c.,  and  this  produce  generally  serves  for  their  con- 
sumption. The  Bey  seemed  to  have  a  good  stock  of  this  year's 
wheat.  They  had  in  the  village  four  windmills  of  very  primitive 
construction,  but  which  performed  the  ofl&ce  far  better  than  those  of 
the  Turks. 

The  boats,  which  we  had  examined  on  the  lake,  were  cut  out  of 
trees  like  Indian  canoes.  They  were  cut  very  thin  on  the  sides,  but 
were  strengthened  inside  with  ribs.  The  tree  generally  used  was 
the  short,  thick,  black  poplar  of  the  country,  the  wood  of  which  is 
very  light.  The  boats  were  pitched  both  inside  and  out.  They 
were  cut  sharp  at  both  ends :  they  were  not  flat,  but  rather  round- 
bottomed,  without  any  keel.  With  these  small  and  fragile  vessels 
the  Cossacks  fish  the  lake  of  Magnass,  navigate  the  Kara-der^, 
which  flows  from  the  lake  into  the  Khyndacus,  descend  the  Khyn- 
dacus  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  traverse  that  sea  to  llodost5  and 
Gallipoli,  go  through  the  Dardanelles,  up  the  gulf  of  Enos  towards 
Adrianople,  or  up  the  gulf  of  Salonica  to  the  city  of  that  name ;  or 
— taking  the  contrary  direction — they  cross  the  Propontis  to  Sely- 
vria;  thence  go  to  Constantinople,  and  to  the  north,  through  the 
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Bospborus,  and  up  the  stormy  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  They  are  often  seen  on  these  trips  by  our  merchant- 
mariners,  whose  astonishment  is  excited  by  their  performance.  A 
gentleman  belonging  to  the  American  legation  was  once  astonished 
beyond  measure  to  see  two  of  them — looking  no  bigger  than  nut- 
shells— far  out  at  sea,  and  running  before  the  wind  in  a  Euxine 
storm.  When  they  have  light  favoring  winds,  they  use  a  bit  of  lug- 
sail,  but  they  generally  row  and  keep  close  in  shore.  They  often 
take  their  women  and  children  with  them  on  these  distant  voyages. 
They  have  all  kindred  and  friends  among  the  Danubian  Cossacks ; 
and  it  was  usual  for  some  of  the  families  to  visit  their  relations  once 
in  two  or  three  years :  thus  the  old  links  were  kept  from  rusting 
and  breaking.  We  asked  whether  they  were  not  sometimes  lost  at 
sea  ?  The  reply  was — very  seldom :  they  were  good  judges  of 
weather,  and  took  all  possible  care  not  to  be  out  at  sea  in  a  storm ; 
if  the  weather  was  uncertain,  they  did  not  cross  the  Propontis  or 
any  of  its  gulfs,  but  crept  along  shore  until  they  came  to  the  Straits 
of  the  Dardanelles  or  to  the  Bosphorus ;  they  knew  by  long  practice 
every  creek  and  inlet  on  the  coasts,  and  when  the  weather  was  very 
unpromising,  they  pulled  up  their  light  boats,  high  and  dry,  on  some 
lonely  beach,  and  there  remained  until  the  storm  blew  over.*  Be- 
sides, they  could  generally  count  upon  smooth  weather  during  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year.  In  these  hot  months,  they  had  often  to 
carry  their  boats  by  land  on  their  arubas.  In  a  very  dry  summer- 
season,  the  Kara-der^  was  shallow  from  its  mouth  on  the  lake  down 
to  Balukli :  they  then  carried  their  boats  overland  from  the  edge  of 
the  lake  to  Antonacki's  farm,  and  there,  taking  them  from  the 
arubas,  they  launched  them  afresh. 

Taking  leave  of  the  old  Bey,  who  counted  the  money  we  gave 
him,  who  did  not  accompany  us  farther  than  his  own  threshold,  and 
who  appeared  neither  glad  nor  sorry  at  our  going,  we  went  and 
walked  for  half  an  hour  about  the  curious  settlement.  It  was.  a 
good  long  village,  separated  by  a  wide  vacant  space,  on  which  stood 
the  low,  primitive  windmills.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  there  were 
two  villages ;  the  upper  one  having  been  built  by  the  original  set- 
tlers, and  the  lower  one  by  the  immigrants  of  fourteen  years  ago. 

*  Mr.  Browne,  of  the  American  legation,  Visited  another  Cossack  settle- 
ment on  the  Lake  of  Dercon,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  not 
thirty  miles  above  Constantinople.  We  had  heard  of  these  people  as  Rus- 
sians. Mr.  Browne,  and  his  companion  the  Belgian  minister,  fully  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  Don  Cossacks,  and  only  a  part  of  the  tribe  established 
on  the  Lake  of  Maniyas.  At  the  time  of  their  visit,  there  were  not  above 
fifty  Cossacks  on  the  spot.  The  scenery  was  picturesque  and  beautiful.  This 
Dercon  must  be  a  convenient  resting-place  on  the  boat  voyages  to  and  from 
the  Danube. 
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The  common  houses,  though  not  quite  so  stately  as  the  old  Bc/s, 
were  uncommonly  neat  and  clean;  that  is,  judging  from  the  outsides, 
for  although  we  entered  into  the  little  square  court-yards  or  gardens, 
not  one  of  the  inmates  gave  us  any  encouragement  to  go  farther.  It 
was  quite  apparent  that  these  people  were  indeed  rather  unsociable 
and  churlish.  Yet  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  their  dread  of  the 
cholera,  and  the  fact  that  the  men  were  out  on  voyages  or  fishing  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake.  "We  hardly  saw  any  at  home,  or  out  in 
the  village,  except  women  and  children ;  and  these  could  speak  no 
Turkish.  The  women  were  all  bare-footed  and  bare-legged,  and 
their  petticoats  scarcely  reached  the  calves  of  their  legs.  It  was  the 
sight  of  these  female  Cossack  calves  that  had  so  scandalized  Delhi 
Ismael.  He  would  have  put  them  all  into  shalvars.  The  calves  of 
some  of  them  almost  rivalled  the  Delhi's  own.  But  though  naked- 
legged,  these  women  wore  a  very  neat,  clean  dress,  made  of  cotton 
stuff.  They  had  bright-colored  cotton  handkerchiefs  or  pieces  of 
chintz  tied  round  the  head,  not  in  the  turban  fashion,  but  in  the 
ingenious  manner  in  which  some  people  at  home  improvise  a  night- 
cap. The  dress  of  the  children  was  more  than  neat— it  was  elegant 
and  picturesque :  the  boys  wore  a  tunic  which  descended  a  little 
below  the  knee,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers  underneath,  both  tunic  and 
trowsers  being  made  of  a  strong,  thick,  white  cotton  stuff  manufac- 
tured or  sold  at  the  not  distant  town  of  Baluk  Hissar,  where  a  fair 
of  much  importance  in  this  part  of  Anatolia  is  held  annually.  The 
tunic  was  very  prettily  embroidered  round  the  neck  and  down  the 
breast  with  different  bright-colored  worsteds.  The  dress  of  the  old 
Bey  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  boys,  bating  only  the  pretty  em- 
broidery. The  thick  cotton  of  the  tunic  was  as  warm  as  woollen 
cloth.  The  men  all  wore  a  fur  or  skin  cap,  fitting  rather  close  to 
the  head,  coming  rather  low  over  the  eyes,  and  looking  something 
like  the  smaller  caouks  we  so  often  saw  on  Turkish  gravestones. 

The  two  principal  churches  we  saw  were  very  neat,  simple,  and 
clean :  one  of  them  was  plastered  and  whitewashed  on  the  outside  j 
both  had  crosses,  boldly  erect,  in  front,  and  were  covered  with  red 
tiles ;  all  the  dwelling-houses  being  thatched  with  reeds  of  the  lake. 
One  of  these  churches  had  a  very  curious  belfry ;  a  narrow,  tiled 
roof,  detached  from  the  church,  supported  by  four  wooden  pillars, 
two  at  each  end ;  and  under  the  tiles,  suspended  to  a  beam,  were 
four  bells,  about  the  size  of  an  English  out-of-door  or  garden  bell. 
The  bells  had  no  clappers,  but  were  struck  upon  by  sticks.  The 
reeds  and  bulrushes  of  the  lake,  which  grow  to  a  great  size,  are  ap- 
plied to  an  infinite  variety  of  uses,  like  the  bamboo  in  China.  The 
Cossacks  make  with  them  close  and  strong  fences,  open  and  very  neat 
trellisses  and  lattices,  summer  sails  for  their  boats,  weirs  and  traps 
for  ensnaring  fish,  matting  to  lie  upon,  coverings  for  their  arubas, 
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&c.  j  and  the  children  make  arrows  of  them,  with  which  they  are 
sometimes  skilful  enough  to  kill  a  big  fish  swimming.  From  one 
end  of  the  place  to  the  other,  we  saw  nothing  but  neatness,  order, 
industry,  and  what  was  for  this  country  an  abundance  and  prosperity. 
Though  far  less  grand  than  the  Lake  of  Nicaea,  and  far  less  beautiful 
than  its  nearer  neighbor  the  Lake  of  Apollonia,  this  Magnass  is  a 
very  fine  sheet  of  water,  some  nine  miles  long  and  from  four  to  six 
miles  wide.  It  is  indisputably  the  ancient  Miletopolis,  within  the 
basin  of  which  were  several  ancient  towns.* 

"We  mounted  our  horses  at  1  P.  M.,  and  took  the  way  to  Anto- 
nacki's  farm,  by  the  south  side  of  the  lake.  We  rode  across  a  fine 
plain  with  abundant  and  excellent  pasture,  and  with  no  cattle  on  it 
except  that  of  the  Cossacks.  There  followed  fine  corn-land,  almost 
entirely  abandoned.  At  a  distance,  we  saw  three  very  small  Turkish 
hamlets,  one  being  deserted  altogether,  and  two  looking  as  if  they 
would  be  so.  At  3  P.  M.,  we  rode  through  a  large  and  rather  fine 
plantation  of  tobacco,  and  came  into  a  tumble-down  Turkish  village, 
a  little  inland  of  the  lake,  with  extensive  burying-grouuds  outside. f 
Soon  after  leaving  this  dismal  place,  we  came  to  the  Kara-dere  and 
some  of  its  feeders.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  waded  through 
three  broad  streams,  with  the  water  up  to  the  saddle-flaps ',  and  then 
crossed  an  ugly  marsh,  abounding  with  deep  holes,  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  A  solitary  pelican  watched  our  proceedings,  and  seemed  to 
wonder  at  them.  At  4.30,  we  rode  through  the  large  but  ruinous 
village  of  Ak-Sakal,  or  "  White  Beard.''  Here  mosque  and  minaret 
were  crumbling  to  the  dust,  every  house  was  falling,  and  several  of 
them  were  unroofed.  This  last  pay-time  the  tax-gatherers  had  taken 
ofi"  the  tiles  to  pay  the  saliane :  last  year  they  took  the  copper  utensils 
of  the  poor  villagers;  what  they  will  find  to  take  next  year  it  was 
hard  to  say !  we  thought  that,  in  a  place  at  all  inhabited  by  men, 
ruin  could  not  well  go  farther  than  it  had  done  here.  The  gloom 
of  evening,  and  the  wide-spreading  cemetery,  gave  the  place  a  most 
ghostly  appearance.  Riding  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  round  basin  of  Magnass  from  the  Kara-dere  and  the  plain 
of  Mohalich,  we  came  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  village  of  Duva, 

*  I  know  of  no  English  traveller  having  visited  this  very  interesting  Don 
Cossack  Colony  except  Mr.  William  J.  Hamilton,  who  wetit  hastily  tlirough 
the  village  in  tlie  month  of  May,  1837,  and  was  surprised  at  the  fair  and  clean 
appearance  and  Teutonic  expression  of  the  women  and  children,  their  neat 
dresses,  and  their  active  movements. — See  "  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,"  &c., 
vol  ii.  p.  105. 

"t"  On  the  hills  behind  this  sad  place  were  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  town 
(probably  Miletopolis),  but  they  consisted  merely  of  foundations  of  walls  and 
a  few  scattered  stones  which  h&d  not  yet  been  removeil  to  be  converted  into 
tombstones. 
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or  "  Prayer,"  which  was  sunk  still  deeper  in  ruin  and  misery.  Here 
more  than  half  of  the  houses  were  prostrate,  and  the  remorseless 
tax-gatherers  had  untiled  all  the  rest.  These  Turkish  villagers  (for 
Turks)  were  not  indolent  or  careless  men  :  hut  they  had  had  much 
sickness  among  them  and  had  been  passing  through  the  usurious 
hands  of  the  Armenians,  and  suffering  from  unfair  levies  of  the 
ushur.  The  government  collectors  of  the  salian^  pretended  that 
they  had  money,  and  were  hiding  it;  They  and  their  neighbors 
asserted  most  solemnly  that  they  had  nothing — not  even  a  stock  of 
food  for  the  winter.  The  tiles,  which  could  not  be  sold  in  the  place, 
were  scarcely  worth  carrying  away ;  but  they  were  gone,  and  those 
poor  houses  were  open  to  wind  and  rain. 

It  now  grew  very  dark,  and  we  were  not  quite  sure  of  our  way 
across  lonely  wild  heaths  and  downs ;  but  we  heard  at  a  distance  the 
barking  of  sheep-dogs,  which  we  thought  might  proceed  from  our 
friend's  mandra,  and  at  last  we  caught  a  faint  glimpse  of  the 
cypresses  and  tall  poplars  of  Balukli. 

This  time  we  remained  the  best  part  of  four  days  at  Balukli.  The 
weather  was  warm  and  beautiful ;  the  sun  was  quite  hot  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  but  the  heat  was  mitigated  by  gentle  breezes.  The 
19  th  of  November  was  a  most  glorious  day.  The  Kara-der^  rippled 
and  flowed  by  the  front  of  the  farm-house  with  an  abundant  but 
quiet  stream :  the  high  mountains  of  Magnass  and  ApoUonia  were 
on  our  right,  most  exquisitely  colored ;  and  before  us,  towering  high 
above  the  lower  ridges,  stood  old  Olympus,  with  his  head  now  well 
powdered  with  snow.  In  the  little  garden,  which  had  once  been  so 
neat  and  trim,  there  were  yet  a  few  flowers  and  flowering  shrulis 
planted  by  the  last  of  the  Panduz-Oglous.  Some  chrysanthemums 
were  in  full  bloom,  and  blooming  in  immense  trusses.  The  green 
bank  above  the  river  was  almost  covered  with  bright-eyed  daisies, 
which,  like  the  old  Paestan  roses,  blow  twice  in  the  year. 

Our  philosopher's  nearest  neighbor  was  a  grim  old  square  tower, 
once  the  keep  of  a  chiftlik  like  his  own.  It  was  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  up  the  river.  We  rode  to  it,  and  found  another  scene  of 
the  most  perfect  desolation.  The  first  objects  we  came  to  were  a  few 
cypresses,  shading  the  gravestones  of  the  former  occupants  of  the 
farm,  who,  like  the  Panduz-Oglous,  had  long  been  a  family  of  note, 
but  who  had  entirely  disappeared  a  few  years  ago.  The  lauds  were 
very  extensive,  running  along  the  banks  of  the  Kara-der^  as  far  as 
the  Lake  of  Magnass,  and  stretching  over  the  hills  and  heaths ;  but 
a  sum  amounting  not  quite  to  200/.  English  would  have  purchased 
the  lands,  and  the  ruins,  and  the  cemeteries  of  the  old  agh^. 

Fording  the  Kara-der^,  a  little  above  the  tower,  we  rode  to  a 
Turkish  village,  on  some  elevated  ground  on  the  plain,  called  by  the 
very  common  name  of  Kelessen,  where  we  found  very  extensive 
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cemeteries,  a  very  few  houses,  and  immense  dung-heaps  of  great 
antiquity.  An  old  Turk,  who  was  oda-bashi,  and  the  owner  of 
a  few  strong  buffaloes,  entertained  us  with  pipes  and  coffee,  in  a 
dark,  crazy  hovel  which  threatened  to  fall  upon  our  heads  every  time 
the  breeze  blew  freshly.  With  miles  of  grass-land  around  him,  the 
old  Turk  was  lamenting  that  the  waters  would  soon  be  out,  and  that 
he  knew  not  how  he  should  keep  his  buffaloes  and  oxen  through  the 
winter,  unless  Antonacki  allowed  him  to  send  them  to  his  dry  up- 
lands before  the  deluge  commenced.  The  grass  here  ^vas  full  of  the 
finest  wild  clover,  which  was  again  blooming.  They  also  cultivated 
here,  as  at  intervals  all  through  the  plain  as  far  as  Panderma,  good 
free-growing  flax,  and  the  cultivation  might  have  been  increased  to 
an  immense  extent.  They  were  complaining  that  they  did  not  get 
good  prices  for  their  linseed ;  but  they  had  never  thought  of  crushing 
it  themselves ;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  nutritious,  fattening  quali- 
ties of  the  oil-cake,  upon  which  and  a  very  little  hay  they  might  not 
only  keep  their  cattle  through  the  winter,  but  also  improve  them  in 
quality.  The  beef,  never  very  good,  is  abominable  in  the  winter 
time;  they  kill  what  they  cannot  keep,  and  they  send  skin  and  bone 
to  market.  Our  philosopher  was  equally  ignorant  of  oil-cake  feed- 
ing, but,  upon  a  little  explanation,  he  saw  the  immense  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  it,  in  a  country  where  the  production 
of  linseed  costs  so  very  little ;  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  procure 
some  machinery  from  Marseilles  next  year  and  try  the  experiment. 
He  could  sell  his  oil  at  Constantinople,  keep  what  remained  of  his 
crushed  linseed,  and  make  oil-cakes.  From  Panderma  to  the  capital 
was  a  short  voyage,  and  there  were  boats  which  regularly  performed 
it  twice  a  week;  for  good  beef  he  could  always  have  a  good  market 
in  Gralata  and  Pera;  the  European  embassies  alone  would  take  off 
a  large  supply.  I  believe  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of  these 
people  to  grow  linseed  only  for  the  sake  of  the  oil-cake,  and  that 
they  might  gain  more  by  it  than  they  now  do  by  selling  their  seed 
for  exportation.  We  again  heard  complaints  of  the  terrible  interest 
the  people  were  paying  for  the  means  of  putting  seed  into  the  ground. 
The  oda-bashi  said  that  if  poor  men  could  only  get  advances  of 
money  for  six  months,  at  15  per  cent.,  they  might  yet  rally.  Our 
philosopher  had  repeatedly  made  loans  of  seed,  at  this  rate,  and, 
taking  them  in  kind,  as  they  were  given,  he  had  never  once  found 
any  difficulty  in  recovering  his  capital  and  getting  his  interest.  At 
harvest  time,  or  when  the  corn  was  trodden  out  by  the  oxen,  he  went 
and  took  the  portion  which  was  his  due. 

One  morning — it  was  on  the  18  th  of  November,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  feast  of  the  Courban  Bairam — our  hermit  of  Balukli 
appeared  in  a  new  and  to  us  totally  unexpected  character.  I  was 
sitting  alone  writing,  the  tchelebee  and  Charles  having  gone  to  look 
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for  some  woodcocks,  when  ho  stalked  into  the  room,  with  a  blue 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  a  string  of  large,  light-blue  stones  round 
his  neck,  and  a  short,  strangely  shaped  lance  in  his  right  hand,  and 
with  even  more  solemnity  than  usual  on  his  countenance.  Before  I 
could  ask  the  reason  of  this  masquerade,  he  seated  himself  on  a  low 
wicker  stool  at  the  head  of  the  room,  and  about  a  dozen  Turkish 
peasants  came  in,  each  touching  the  edge  of  his  garment,  and  then 
carrying  each  his  right  hand  to  his  forehead.  A  few  most  unintelli- 
gible Turkish  words  were  said,  and  a  few  equally  unintelligible  signs 
were  made  by  our  long-bearded  host,  and  repeated  severally  by  the 
Turks,  who  then  prostrated  themselves  on  the  floor,  rose  and  with- 
drew with  great  order  and  gravity. 

When  they  had  gone  down  stairs,  and  across  the  garden,  the  phi- 
losopher, who  had  been  enjoying  my  astonishment,  burst  into  a  fit 
of  laughter — which  was  with  him  a  rare  fit.  "  Do  you  not  know,'' 
said  he,  "that  I  am  a  head  of  the  sect  of  Bcktash,  a  Bektashji 
Bashi?  My  predecessor,  Panduz-Oglou,  was  a  great  chief  of  the 
sect ;  and  for  no  other  reason  that  I  know  of,  except  that  I  came  to 
live  in  the  house  where  he  had  lived,  the  Bektashis  in  the  neigh- 
borhood would  have  me  for  their  chief.  I  found  my  benefit  in 
accepting  the  honor ;  it  gave  me  influence  in  the  country  where  the 
Bektashis  are  numerous,  and  united  by  a  sort  of  free-masonry.  I 
also  found  that  some  of  their  doctrines  squared  pretty  well  with  my 
own  :  they  hate  muftis,  moUahs,  ulema,  and  all  priesthoods.  So  do  I. 
I  never  got  into  trouble  with  Turks  where  I  could  keep  clear  of 
their  ulema  and  kadis.  I  hardly  ever  knew  a  Greek  priest  that  was 
not  either  a  drunkard  and  a  fool,  or  a  rogue  and'  impostor.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  live  here,  where  there  are  no  priests  of  any  sort. 
Yes !  though  a  Christian  and  a  Greek,  I  am  head  of  the  Bektashis, 
and  am  reverenced  by  Mussulmen  !  Your  true  Bektash  never  goes 
to  the  mosque  except  once  a  year  at  the  Courban  Bairam,  and  then 
he  must  ask  the  consent  of  his  Bashi.  These  fellows  came  as  usual 
to  ask  my  permission." 

He  had  very  few  details  to  give  about  a  sect  which  has  more  than 
once  excited  the  alarm  of  the  Ottoman  government,  and  which  is 
now  said  to  be  rapidly  on  the  increase.  I  believe  that  he  knew  very 
little  about  it,  and  that  the  details  he  gave  were  applicable  only  to 
the  rural  and  wholly  illiterate  Bektashis. 

According  to  his  account,  some  of  *their  tenets  bore  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Wahabees,  or  Mussulman  reformers  of 
Arabia ;  they  held  our  Saviour  to  be  greater  than  Mahomet ;  they 
regarded  with  scorn  the  notion  of  an  hereditary  Caliphate,  and  the 
claams  of  the  emirs,  or  green-heads,  to  be  entitled  to  reverence,  as 
the  descendants  of  the  Prophet ;  they  despised  circumcision,  and  all 
rites  and  ceremonies  what,3oever;  they  esteemed  charity,  mutual  bene- 
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volence,  tranquillity,  and  an  unmurmuring  submission  to  whatever 
might  befall  them,  as  the  cardinal  and  saving  virtues.  Their  faith 
was  limited  to  the  belief  in  the  one  God,  and  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  so  that  a  Christian  or  an  Israelite  was  admissible  in  their  ranks, 
and  was  to  be  treated  as  a  brother  if  his  conduct  proved  him  to  be  a 
true  Bektash.  They  were  bound  to  befriend  one  another  on  all 
occasions,  and  to  stand  by  one  another  in  all  cases  of  attack,  or  of 
any  other  danger.  They  had  signs  and  a  shibboleth,  and  a  sort  of 
secret  society,  gergo,  by  which  they  could  make  themselves  known, 
and  express  their  free-masonry.  The  queer-shaped  lance,  and  the 
rosary,  or  necklace  of  blue  stones,  were  insignia  of  high  office.  They 
had  also  an  emblematical  meaning,  but  in  explaining  this,  our  phi- 
losopher fell  into  rigmarole.  The  stones,  which  were  of  a  dull,  light 
blue  color,  and  in  their  natural  shapes — never  having  passed  under 
the  hands  of  a  lapidary — were  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  and  were 
said  to  come  from  the  country  above  Kutayah,  where  the  Bektashis 
were  numerous.  But  pendent  to  the  string  was  one  large,  blue  stone, 
shapeless,  but  as  big  as  a  good-sized  padlock. 

I  should  have  apprehended  the  contrary,  but  Antonacki  assured 
me  that,  if  the  Bektashis  in  the  country  were  not  better,  they  cer- 
tainly were  not  worse  than  the  other  Mussulmen.  The  truth  is 
that  among  all  classes  the  old  religion  is  dying  out.  In  the  towns, 
he  confessed  that  many  of  the  men  who  more  or  less  secretly  banded 
together  as  Bektashis,  were  very  depraved  men,  who  turned  religious 
liberty  into  libertinage.  "  But  then,"  said  he,  "  these  men  are  not 
true  Bektashis,  for  they  believe  not  in  a  Grod — they  are  Turkish 
atheists;  and  I  am  told  there  are  many  of  them.  They  make  their 
happiness  and  glory  consist  in  gratifying  all  their  passions,  however 
violent  or  brutal  they  may  be.  The  true  Bektash  prides  himself  on 
subduing  his  passions,  and  despising  pleasure  and  pain :  your  true 
Bektash  is  a  Stoic — as  I  am,  by  practice  and  necessity.'* 

Bound  our  evening  fire,  when  we  were  all  assembled  after  dinner, 
I  brought  back  the  conversation  to  the  curious  subject  of  Bektash, 
and  to  Panduz-Oglou,  who  had  been  so  conspicuous  a  chief  among 
them,  and  who  now  lay  so  quietly  in  the  little  cemetery  at  the  corner 
of  Antonacki's  kitchen-garden.  Gentleman  John,  who  had  been 
personally  and  well  acquainted  with  the  defunct  Panduz,  described 
him  as  an  original  character ;  as  a  quick,  very  lively,  witty,  unbe- 
lieving Turk,  that  had  an  extraordinary  natural  talent  for  things 
mechanical.  He  had  procured  a  lathe,  and  a  variety  of  good  English 
and  French  tools,  and  with  these  he  had  amused  his  solitude  at  Ba- 
lukli.  He  could  rudely  imitate  almost  everything  that  was  put 
before  him ;  he  could  make  a  Dutch  clock,  he  could  forge  nails,  he 
could  draw  wire ;  he  could  clean  a  foul  watch,  taking  it  to  pieces  and 
putting  it  together  again.     Nothing  came  amiss  to  Panduz-Oglou. 
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Here,  in  the  farm,  besides  a  forge,  of  which  we  saw  the  ruins,  he 
had  a  little  foundry,  a  machine  for  boring  gun-barrels,  a  drill,  a  plate 
for  making  small  screws,  &c.  Having  seen  an  English  chaise  which 
some  traveller  had  contrived  to  take  to  Brusa,  he  gave  himself  no 
rest  until  he  had  made  a  chaise  something  like  it  with  his  own  hands. 
Nothing  so  rare  as  this  constructiveness,  among  the  Turks  I  But 
Panduz-Oglou,  who  would  have  made  an  excellent  mechanic,  and, 
perhaps,  even  a  good  engineer,  had  little  or  no  turn  for  agriculture. 
He  was  also  fond  of  gaiety  and  society,  but  only  of  the  society  of 
Franks,  and  the  better  sort  of  Grreek  liayahs,  and  to  enjoy  this,  he 
went  rather  frequently  to  Brusa.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  hetero- 
doxy or  unbelief:  he  boasted  that  he  was  a  Bektash,  even  in  Sultan 
Mahmoud's  time,  when  it  was  rather  dangerous  to  do  so.  He  was 
revered  by  all  that  sect.  Of  the  Turks  in  general,  he  spoke  most 
contemptuously.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  All  Turks  are  dung ; 
there  are  different  sorts  of  dung ;  the  dirt  of  a  horse  is  not  so  bad  as 
the  dirt  of  a  hog,  but  of  one  dirt  or  other,  all  Turks  are  made."  He 
drank  wine,  loved  raki,  and  ate  pork.  "  The  Prophet,"  said  he, 
*'  intimates  that  there  is  a  particular  part  in  a  wild-boar  which  the 
faithful  may  freely  eat ;  our  doctors  and  commentators  have  never 
agreed  what  part  this  is ;  some  say  this  bit,  some  that  j  but  as  I  eat 
the  whole  animal,  I  fancy  I  must  have  hit  upon  the  right  part  before 
now." 

His  sharp,  satirical  tongue,  his  jests  and  merry  stories — which  got 
repeated — made  him  enemies,  and  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the  governor 
and  mollah  of  Mohalich.  One  fine  day,  as  he  was  travelling  from 
Brusa  back  to  his  farm  at  Balukli,  he  stopped  at  the  village  of  Cha- 
talaghii,  to  smoke  a  pipe  and  take  a  cup  of  coflfee.  There  was  poison 
in  the  cup ;  and  he  died  on  the  road  at  a  short  distance  from  his 
chiftlik.  Thus  ended  the  ingenious  Panduz-Oglou,  about  thirteen 
years  before  we  came  to  Balukli.  His  only  son,  and  only  living 
child,  became — "^9ar  droit  de  naissance" — a  Bektash  Bashi;  but 
hating  the  solitude  of  Balukli,  he  sold  the  farm  as  soon  as  he  could, 
and  removed  into  the  town  of  Mohalich.  Antonacki  was  the  pur- 
chaser. What  had  been  free-thinking  or  pure  Bektash  in  the  father, 
became  vice  and  profligacy,  or — as  our  philosopher  said — -false  Bek- 
tash in  the  son.  This  last  of  the  old  race  of  the  Panduz-Oglous  was 
generally  reputed  the  greatest  chapkin,  or  scamp,  in  all  Mohalich. 
He  had  soon  squandered  the  purchase-money  for  the  hereditary  estate, 
and  he  was  now  living  upon  part  of  the  fees  derivable  from  a  khan 
in  the  town,  which  one  of  his  ancestors  had  built  for  the  free  accom- 
modation of  merchants  and  travellers.  Before  we  left  the  pashalik 
of  Brusa,  he  was  implicated  with  other  Bektashis  of  Mohalich  in  an 
atrocious  crime,  the  scena  being  a  raki-shop,  and  the  cause,  a  hand- 
some Greek  youth,  who  manfully  killed  one  of  his  brutal  assailants. 
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The  Bektashis  were  known  to  be  numerous  at  Brusa  and  all 
through  that  plain ;  but,  although  I  made  several  attempts  after  our 
return  to  the  foot  of  Olympus  to  collect  some  completer  and  better 
information  as  to  their  doctrines  or  notions,  and  the  tendency  of 
their  sect,  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  very  successful.  All  that  I 
gleaned,  however,  tended  to  the  belief  that,  though  not  engaged  in 
any  positive  conspiracy,  like  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  they  would 
gladly  witness  the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  government,  and 
would  be  not  unlikely  to  conspire  at  a  favorable  opportunity.  Those 
who  patronized  their  reforms,  and  the  Turkish  reformers  themselves, 
took  comfort  and  courage  from  the  conviction  that,  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Janizaries,  the  people  had  no  rallying-point,  no  means  of 
communicating  and  fomenting  discontent  and  disaffection ;  but  these 
Bektash  societies  mai/  prove  before  long  a  point  d'appui,  and  the 
centre  of  agitation,  with  radii  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  religious  indifferentism  will  continue  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Bektashis. 

All  those  of  our  acquaintance  who  had  travelled  much  in  Turkey, 
and  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  were 
aware  of  the  existence  and  great  extension  of  this  society,  although, 
like  myself,  they  were  not  admitted  into  its  penetralia.  They  all 
believed  that  its  tendency  was  adverse  to  church  and  state,  and  that, 
if  the  sect  continued  to  grow  and  expand,  there  would  be-  an  end  in 
Turkey  to  the  Mahometan  faith. 

The  prospect  might  be  agreeable  if  we  could  see  at  the  end  of 
the  vista  a  purer  belief.  But  for  that  the  ground  is  nowhere  laid. 
Bishop  Southgate — than  whom  few  travellers  have  seen  more  of 
Turkey — came  to  the  conclusion,  some  years  before  I  did,  that  the 
spirit  of  Islam  was  already  nearly  extinct.  He  told  me  that  he 
found  proofs  of  this  wherever  he  went,  whether  in  European  Turkey, 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  regions  lying  along  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
or  in  those  beyond  Mount  Taurus;  and  he  has  given  numerous  in- 
stances in  his  very  interesting  volumes  of  travels,  which  are  before 
the  public,  though  less  generally  known  in  England  than  they  de- 
serve to  be. 

Hadji  Bektash  stood  godfather  or  name-giver  to  the  Janizaries. 
When  that  long-formidable  militia  was  first  formed  in  A.  D.  1361, 
the  Hadji,  a  man  of  holy  life,  passed  his  sleeve  over  the  heads  of 
the  young  soldiers,  and,  after  he  had  named  them,  he  remained,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  their  spiritual  patron  and  chief.  The  close  con- 
nection was  continued  by  the  Order  of  Dervishes  which  ho  founded 
or  which  bore  his  revered  name  The  Janizaries  and  the  Bektash 
dervishes  continued  to  be  most  closely  allied,  until  Sultan  Mahmoud 
destroyed  both  bodies  in  1826.  Many  generations  before  their 
catastrophe,  both  soldiers  and  dervishes  had  sadly  declined  from 
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their  primal  state;  the  Janizaries  had  become  undisciplined  and 
unwarlike,  the  laughing-stock  instead  of  the  dread  of  the  enemies 
of  the  house  of  Osman ;  the  Bektashis  had  become  rich,  indolent, 
and  luxurious,  and  if  they  were  not  such  thorough  profligates  and 
unbelievers  as  it  suited  their  political  enemies  to  represent  them, 
they  were  distinguished  for  anything  rather  than  the  strictness  of 
life  and  behavior  which  the  rules  of  their  Order  enjoined,  or  an 
observance  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Islam. 

The  Sultan  took  a  long  time  to  discredit  these  dervishes  and  their 
affiliated  Janizaries  before  he  drew  his  sharp  sword  against  them. 
First,  they  were  represented  as  unworthy  Mussulmen,  as  men  of 
loose  lives  and  a  looser  faith;  then,  they  were  accused  of  constantly 
meditating  some  plot  against  the  government;  and,  at  last,  they 
were  upheld  to  universal  execration  as  atheists  all,  exercising  the 
most  detestable  rites  in  their  secret  societies,  and  being  bound  by  a 
secret  agreement  to  destroy  the  Koran  and  overthrow  the  religion 
of  the  Prophet ! 

Apparently,  there  never  had  been  any  good  feeling  between  the 
ulcma  and  the  dervishes.  For  more  than  two  centuries  there  existed 
between  them  the  same  antipathies,  jealousies,  and  hatreds  which 
have  been  so  notorious  in  the  Church  of  Kome  between  the  monks 
and  the  secular  clergy ;  and,  no  doubt,  this  enmity  originally  arose 
out  of  nearly  the  same  causes.  The  ulema  joined  the  Sultan,  and 
gave  a  religious  coloring  to  the  bloody  slaughter  of  the  Janizaries. 

After  that  execution,  Mahmoud  fell  upon  the  Bektash  dervishes. 
Their  property  was  confiscated ;  their  magnificent  and  most  pleasant 
Tek6  at  Ch^hidlik,  on  the  Bosphorus,  was  so  thoroughly  destroyed, 
that  not  a  stone  was  left  upon  another,  and  the  imperial  mandate, 
countersigned  by  the  Sheik  ul  Islam,  went  forth  to  all  the  extremities 
of  the  Empire  for  the  perpetual  suppression  of  the  Order.  In  the 
city  of  Constantinople,  and  in  most  of  the  great  towns,  the  tek^s 
were  either  demolished  or  given  to  the  dervishes  of  the  other  Orders 
(who  had  also  taken  part  against  the  Bektashis),  or  appropriated  to 
other  uses,  or  left  to  fall  to  ruins;  yet  the  imperial  Fethwa  was  but 
imperfectly  executed;  the  old  association  retained  much  of  its 
strength  in  many  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  it  still  lingers  on  in 
every  Pashalik  in  Turkey.  In  some  it  has  perhaps  become  more 
powerful  than  ever  from  the  secresy  of  its  operations  and  very  exist- 
ence, and  from  the  number  of  its  secret  affiliations.  It  presents  no 
body  that  the  arm  of  power  can  strike  or  even  measure.  Mahmoud 
cut  off  the  heads  of  three  of  its  great  chiefs;  and  when  Assad  Effiindi, 
his  historiographer,  wrote  his  not  very  reliable  history  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Janizaries,  soon  after  the  event,  he  devoted  a  whole 
chapter  or  section  of  his  book  to  tho  treasons,  blasphemies,  vices, 
and  atrocities  of  the  ]3ektash  dervishes.     *'In  the  greater  part  of 
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their  tek^s/'  says  the  indignant  EfFendi,  "  were  found  earthen  vases 
full  of  wine,  which  the  sinners  had  not  had  time  to  hide.  In  a 
secret  place  in  the  house  of  Khanji-Baba  there  were  even  found  jars 
filled  with  the  prohibited  liquor,  and  having  sheets  of  the  Koran 
stuck  into  their  mouths  instead  of  corks." 

If,  at  the  moment  he  was  writing,  the  historiographer  could  have 
stepped  into  the  cellars  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  he  would  have  found 
plenty  of  wine,  in  jars  and  in  bottles ;  and  he  might  very  possibly 
have  found  sheets  of  the  Koran  applied  to  still  viler  uses. 

For  all  that  Mahmoud  cared,  the  Bektashis  might  have  swilled 
their  wine  until  the  crack  of  doom  :  it  was  neither  their  drinking 
the  prohibited  liquor  nor  their  turning  the  Koran  into  bottle-stop- 
pers ;  it  was  neither  their  immorality  nor  their  irreligion  that  led 
to  the  catastrophe — that  was  solely  brought  about  by  their  old 
connexion,  close  friendship,  and  identification  with  the  Janizaries, 
whom  the  Sultan  had  resolved  to  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
as  the  foes  of  his  political  reforms. 

I  was  in  the  country  not  very  many  months  after,  the  summary 
proceedings  against  the  Bektashis ',  and  then  those  who  had  known 
them  best  reported  of  them  that  they  had  often  encouraged  the  inso- 
lency  of  the  Janizaries ;  that  they  were  free  livers,  though  scarcely 
more  so  than  the  other  dervishes  who  were  left  untouched;  and  that, 
as  for  religion,  they  had  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  majority  of 
the  ulema  and  Turks  in  high  station.  Whether  they  entertained 
any  of  the  doctrines  described  by  our  host  at  Balukli,  I  could  never 
discover — and  must  very  much  doubt.  Assad  Effendi,  who  was 
ripping  up  their  demerits,  and  who  was  specially  retained  to  prove 
their  want  of  orthodoxy,  does  not  accuse  them  of  putting  Our 
Saviour  above  Mahomet,  but  of  holding  Ali  to  be  equal  to  the  Pro- 
phet, as  the  heretical  Persians  do.  I  could  not  discover  positively 
whether  all  this  sect  of  Bektashis  are  affiliations  of  the  ancient 
society  of  dervishes,  or  whether  the  remnant  of  that  society  now 
profess  the  stoical  philosophy  which  Antonacki  attributed  to  the 
honest  country-people,  or  the  outrageous  philosophy  practiced  by 
such  men  as  the  last  of  the  Panduz-Oglous.  Other  Orders  of  der- 
vishes have  extensive  affiliations ;  and  men  may  belong  to  them 
without  wearing  the  religious  dress  or  living  in  tek^s.  Although 
the  number  residing  in  the  religious  houses  is  very  small,  the  howling 
dervishes  form  a  very  numerous  family,  for  men  belong  to  the  Order 
and  attend  to  the  exercises  who  are  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  boat- 
men, &c.  It  may  be  that  since  Sultan  Mahmoud's  persecution,  the 
real  Bcktash  dervishes  have  endeavored  to  merit  the  evil  reputation 
which  was  bestowed  upon  them  for  state  reasons. 

It  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  Bektash  dervishes  are 
now-a-days  very  free  in  their  life  and  conversation,  and  scarcely 
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Mussulmen  except  in  name.  Near  the  Lake  of  Ourraiah,  Bishop 
Southgate  was  very  kindly  entertained  by  one  of  them,  named 
Roushan  Effendi,  of  whom  ho  says — *'  The  Effendi  was  reported  to 
me  as  an  indifferent  Mussulman.  He  is  a  dervish  of  the  Bektashi 
order,  an  order  distinguished  for  the  laxness  of  their  principles  and 
their  conduct.  An  Osmanlee  by  birth,  he  has  read  enough  to 
disregard  sects,  and  professes  to  be  a  Mussulman  above  preju- 
dice ....  He  has  erected  a  mosque  on  his  grounds,  which  partakes 
of  the  dubious  nature  of  his  faith,  having  a  Persian  dome  and  a 
Turkish  minaret.  His  house  bore  the  same  equivocal  charac- 
ter."* ....  In  another  place,  when  speaking  of  the  Bektashis 
generally — "  The  same  Order  still  exists,  and  its  reputation  docs  not 
improve  with  time  ....  They  have  been  suppressed,  at  least  in 
Constantinople,  on  account  of  the  great  friendship  which  they  enter- 
tained for  the  Janizaries.^f 

If  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  this  sect  are  becoming  vulgarized  and 
spreading,  even  among  the  peasantry  of  Asia,  surely  the  ulema  have 
cause  for  fear  !  It  would  be  a  poetical  justice,  and  something  much 
higher  and  more  solemn,  if  the  deathblow  of  Mahometanism  should 
proceed  from  its  own  excrescences.  The  institution  of  any  order  of 
dervishes  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Koran.  They 
grew  up  out  of  the  bareness  of  the  Islam  worship,  and  were  cherished 
by  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  people,  who  had  too  little  given 
them  to  believe,  and  who  were  utterly  incapable — as  the  mass  of 
mankind  ever  will  be — of  being  warmed  into  devotion  by  abstract 
ideas  and  the  contemplation  of  a  bare  theism. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

On  Saturday,  November  20th,  at  about  11.30  A.  M.,  we  took 
our  last  leave  of  the  farm  of  Balukli.  It  was  a  bright,  warm,  most 
beautiful  day.  Our  host  would  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  ford  of 
the  Kara-der^.  He  was  sorry  to  lose  us,  but  was  otherwise  in  high 
spirits.  In  that  warm,  sunny  air  he  built  up  fine  castles !  He  had 
paid  off  his  old  trade  debts ;  he  had  a  good  deal  of  produce  to  sell, 
his  farm  was  pretty  well  stocked,  he  had  some  capital  in  hand,  and 
he  would  employ  it  in  agricultural  improvements  which  must  soon 

•   "Narrative  of  a  Tour  ihroiigh  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and  Meso- 
potamia," &c.  &c^  vol.  i.  p.  298.     New  York,  1840. 
t  Id^  vol.  ii.  p.  174. 
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treble  his  revenue  :  in  four  or  five  years  he  would  have  made  money 
enough,  and  secured  a  good  fortune  for  each  of  his  two  children  :  he 
would  then  quit  this  barbarous  country  and  travel  with  his  children 
into  Italy,  France,  England  :  he  had  a  sister  married  to  a  Greek 
merchant,  who  had  been  for  some  years  settled  in  London  ;  if  we 
should  never  come  back  to  Turkey,  he  would  be  sure  to  see  us  some 
day  in  England ;  this  would  not  be  our  last  parting ;  mountains  did 
not  meet  in  distant  places,  but  men  might. 

"  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  V  Within 
eight  months,  Antonacki  Yarsami  was  as  still  as  the  Panduz-Oglou, 
his  predecessor,  and  buried  in  the  same  soil.  Landing  at  Smyrna 
on  the  5th  of  July  (being  on  our  way  to  England),  we  learned  that 
the  cholera  had  struck  him,  and  that  he  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his 
savage  Bulgarians,  without  a  soul  to  help  or  comfort  him. 

"  Che  r  uso  de'  rnortali  e  come  fronda 
In  ramo,  che  sen  va,  ed  altra  viene!"* 

Not  saddened  by  any  anticipation  of  so  near  and  hard  a  fate  to  an 
active,  enterprising,  kind-hearted,  and  most  amusing  man,  we  mixed 
beards  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kara-dere,  then  whipped  our  horses 
into  the  broad  stream,  and  went  across  on  our  way  towards  Khir^ 
masti,  while  the  philosopher  "solo  h paisoso,'  returned  to  his  farm. 

We  rode  through  Kelessen,  and  near  to  three  other  very  small 
and  wretched  Turkish  hamlets.  Here  and  there  a  little  tillage  was 
going  on.  The  soil  was  excellent;  the  buffaloes  were  good,  but 
ploughs  and  ploughing  deplorable.  In  every  cultivated  field,  and 
usually  at  the  four  angles  of  each  enclosed  garden,  the  skulls  of  cows 
or  oxen  were  stuck  up  on  long  poles,  to  protect  the  lands  and  the 
produce  from  witchcraft,  and  the  terrible  eftects  of  the  fascinum,  or 
evil  eye,  in  which  all  the  people  of  the  country,  Mussulmen  and 
Christians,  are  firm  believers.  We  had  seen  these  precautions 
adopted  in  almost  every  place  we  had  visited ;  but  the  skulls  were 
more  numerous  here  than  elsewhere,  and  set  up  with  more  care  and 
attention  to  effect.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  common  architectural 
ornament,  the  Caput  Bovis.  After  fording  a  smaller  stream,  we 
came  to  a  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river,  with  high  banks  facing  us. 
It  is  here  called  Sousourlukj  which  is  no  name  at  all.  It  is  a  most 
mischievous  river,  liable  to  most  sudden  swells,  which  at  times  in- 
undate the  plain  for  many  miles,  sweeping  away  flocks  and  herds, 
and  whole  villages,  and  drowning  the  people.  It  was  mistaken  by 
old  Tournefort  for  the  ancient  Granicus,  "  whose  name  shall  never 
be  forgotten  so  long  as  Alexander  the  Great  shall  be  remembered  1" 

It  might  do  duty  for  that  famed  river;  the  high  embankment 

•  Dante,  "Paradise,' Canto  xxvi. 
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which  faced  us  when  we  came  to  the  ford,  and  which  was  then  par- 
tially occupied  by  a  troop  of  black,  sulky-looking  buffaloes,  might 
pass  very  well  for  the  ground  on  which  Darius  drew  up  his  army : 
but  the  true  Granicus  indisputably  flows,  in  a  parallel  line,  some 
twenty  miles  to  the  southward,  and  nearer  to  the  Hellespont  and 
Mount  Ida.  The  river  we  crossed  is  the  same  which  flows  through 
Khirmasti,  or  that  which  Mr.  Hamilton  has  identified  with  the 
ancient  Rhyndacus.  It  is  a  formidable  stream,  the  terror  of  the 
whole  country  in  the  wet  season  of  winter,  and  in  the  spring  time, 
when  it  is  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  mountains  in 
the  interior. 

In  crossing,  our  horses  were  nearly  taken  off  their  legs.  From 
the  high  right  bank  we  saw,  in  the  plain  to  the  north,  the  village  of 
Sousourlukli,  which  had  been  utterly  ruined  by  an  inundation  of  the 
river  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  incongruities  of  Horace  were  seen 
in  reality,  for  fish  were  in  woods,  surprised  wild  boars  were  swimming 
in  a  sea  of  waters,  and  cows,  buffaloes,  and  asses  were  perched  upon 
the  tops  of  trees,,  where  men,  women,  and  children  were  holding  on 
with  desperate  grasp,  like  drowning  sinners  at  the  universal  deluge. 
Many  perished,  and  some  were  rescued  by  people  who  came  from 
Khirmasti  and  other  places  with  boats  and  rafts,  after  they  had  been 
on  the  tree  tops  a  whole  night  and  the  best  part  of  a  day.  The  in- 
undation is  still  spoken  of  with  terror,  but  the  Turks  rebuilt  their 
village  on  the  same  exposed  spot,  and  there  it  stands  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  next  deluge.  Having  crossed  the  river,  the  perils  of 
our  day's  journey  were  over.  We  saw  a  poor  hamlet  near  us,  and 
we  rode  through  a  few  patches  of  fine-looking  tobacco ;  but  we  could 
not  meet  a  living  soul  to  whom  to  put  a  question.  We  guided  our- 
selves by  a  pocket  compass.  The  country  spread  out  into  broad 
plains,  affording  excellent  ground  for  the  operations  of  cavalry,  with 
verge  and  space  enough  to  fight  half  a  dozen  great  battles  at  once. 
For  miles  it  was  as  flat  and  as  green  as  a  new  billiard-table. 

A  little  before  3  P.  M.,  as  the  country  was  becoming  slightly  un- 
dulated, we  reached  Gh^rdemh;,  the  chief  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid^s 
far-famed  Merinos  Establishments. 

On  a  gentle  ridge  were  two  enclosures  with  low  walls  that  were 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  decay,  although  they  had  been  built  only  a 
few  years.  One  of  these  enclosures  was  a  spacious,  oblong  square, 
with  a  small  and  rude  dwelling-house,  some  stabling  and  sheds.  Four 
cypresses  standing  one  in  each  comer  seemed  to  denote  that  there 
had  formerly  been  a  cemetery  on  the  spot.  The  other  enclosure  stood 
a  little  lower  on  the  ridge,  and  was  much  smaller ;  and  within  it  were 
some  sheds  and  a  wretched  hovel.  Three  large  arubas,  or  common 
country  wagons,  were  in  the  open  space  between  these  two  sheep- 
cotes,  and  one  of  them  was  broken.     The  country  all  around  was  a 
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perfect  solitude,  but  we  saw  two  more  of  the  imperial  merinos  estab- 
lishments at  a  distance.  We  shouted  with  our  voices  and  beat  upon 
the  gates  which  stood  wide  open ;  but  no  voice  answered,  nobody 
came — there  was  no  living  creature  on  the  spot.  We  looked  into 
the  houses,  in  which  there  was  nothing  but  a  few  rushes  spread  on 
the  floor  to  serve  for  matting.  While  I  was  making  a  slight  sketch  of 
this  "  magnificence/^  a  cultivator  of  tobacco,  a  Greek  from  Samsoun, 
arrived  at  the  mandra,  and  seemed  rather  astonished  to  find  neither 
Greek  nor  Turk  there.  He  told  us  that  a  few  years  ago  the  place 
wore  a  very  different  appearance ;  that  then  everything  was  new,  that 
there  were  many  people  employed,  and  that  among  these  were  two 
Franks  who  wore  hats,  and  were  wonderfully  skilled  in  the  diseases 
of  sheep.  We  said  that  the  place  seemed  going  '^  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  afar  off".'^  "Yes,'^  said  the  Greek,  "and  so  is  every- 
thing in  this  country.  And  yet  what  purses  of  gold  the  Padishah 
has  spent  here!  And  what  good  might  have  been  done  to  the 
country  people  if  they  could  have  had  some  of  these  Muscovite 
sheep  V  The  man  called  them  Muscovite  because  they  were  brought 
down  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Russian  dominions.  The  stock  had 
been  procui'ed  from  the  immense  estates  held  in  the  Crimea  by  Count 
Woronzow,  who  has  paid  at  all  times  a  laudable  attention  to  all  sorts 
of  agricultural  improvement,  and  who,  many  years  ago,  imported  a 
stock  of  magnificent  merinos  from  Spain,  and  some  of  our  finest 
breeds  of  sheep  from  England.  Under  proper  management,  the 
merinos  prospered  and  increased  wonderfully  in  the  Crimea. 

At  a  short  distance  beyond  the  mandra,  in  a  damp,  swampy  hol- 
low, we  came  upon  a  hundred  or  two  of  Abdul  Medjid's  stock,  and 
two  stupid  Bulgarian  shepherds,  who  could  scarcely  speak  a  word 
of  Turkish  or  of  Greek.  Bams,  ewes,  lambs,  all  were  thin,  filthy, 
and  diseased — sick  unto  death.  Two  had  died  in  the  night  and  the 
jackals  had  picked  their  bones.  There  was  not  one  in  a  state  at  aJi 
like  health.  We  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  hospital  establish- 
ment, and  tliat  the  healthy  sheep  were  elsewhere^;  and  wc  thought 
of  riding  across  the  country,  three  or  four  miles  out  of  our  way,  to 
visit  another  of  the  establishments.  But  presently  one  of  the  head 
shepherds  of  the  Bulgarians,  mounted  on  a  mare  and  followed  by 
her  colt,  caught  us  up,  and  being  able  to  talk  Turkish  fluently,  and 
being  also  a  very  intelligent  man  (for  a  Bulgarian),  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  us,  and  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  information.  He 
had  been  employed  about  the  merinos  some  years.  When  the  flocks 
were  first  brought  hither  there  were  some  shepherds  of  the  Crimea 
with  them  and  two  Russian  tchelebees  (I  believe  one  of  them  was  a 
German),  who  superintended  all  the  flocks,  attended  to  their  migra- 
tions from  the  hot  plains  to  the  hill  country  at  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer, and  from  the  hills  to  the  plain  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
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who  acted  as  doctors  to  all  the  sick.  One  of  these  Franks  had  died, 
and  the  other  had  gone  away,  or  had  been  sent  away — he  did  not 
know  which.  Ho  only  knew  that,  since  the  concern  had  been  left 
entirely  to  Turkish  management  and  to  an  inadequate  number  of 
Bulgarian  shepherds,  it  had  been  going  headlong  to  ruin.  The 
AghJi,  or  manager-in-chief,  was  away  at  Brusa;  his  kehayah,  or 
locum  tenens,  was  away  somewhere  else ;  neither  had  been  seen 
near  the  sheep  for  a  long  time :  and  another  Turk,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  flocks,  had  never  been  seen 
at  all,  for  he  lived  at  Constantinople  and  had  another  employment 
there.  Ever  since  the  downfall  of  Riza  Pasha  and  the  establishment 
of  his  rival  Reschid  Pasha,  the  merinos  had  been  neglected  entirely. 
The  flocks  were  not  regularly  moved,  nor  moved  at  all ;  they  were 
left  in  the  same  pastures,  hereabouts ;  there  was  no  provision  for  the 
weak  and  sickly ;  no  hay,  no  winter  provision  of  any  kind,  and  at 
times  the  pastures  were  inundated.  The  sheep  got  rot  in  the  feet 
and  other  diseases,  and  as  the  sound  were  not  separated  from  the 
unsound,  maladies  spread  over  all.  Gh^rdem^,,  which  we  had  just 
left  behind  us,  was  no  hospital  or  depot  for  the  sickj  the  sheep  we 
had  seen  there  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  entire  lot ;  if  we  went  over 
there,  to  the  mandra  to  the  southward,  we  should  find  the  sheep  just 
in  the  same  state,  and  the  enclosures  and  sheds  and  buildings  in  a 
much  worse  state,  for  Gh^rdemh,  was  the  head  place  of  all  and  the 
best. 

I  had  been  assured,  by  the  Pasha  of  Brusa  and  others,  that  there  1 
were  thirty  mandra,  and  that  each  mandra,  counting  the  lambs  of  j 
this  year,  had  about  1000  sheep.     At  Mohalich,  we  had  been  told  \ 
that  the  total  number  of  sheep  was  about  15,000,  and  now  our  old 
Bulgarian  told  us  that  he  doubted,  if  they  were  counted,  whether 
they  would  amount  to  6000.     A  great  many  had  died  and  were 
dying.     This  year  the  Turks  had  not  made  a  truss  of  h.ay  for  them ', 
there  were  no  turnips,  there  was  nothing ;  so  that  those  that  were 
sick  or  too  weak  to  seek  their  food  must  of  a  certainty  perish  this 
coming  winter. 

It  has  for  a  very  long  time  been  a  notorious  fact  in  Turkey  that 
whatever  is  done  by  one  Grand  Vizier  is  sure  to  be  neglected  or  un- 
done by  his  successor.  The  idea  of  improving  the  wool  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  bringing  in  the  merinos  breed — an  excellent  idea  in  itself 
— was  first  conceived  or  acted  upon  under  Riza  Pasha,  who,  so  long 
as  he  continued  in  power,  bestowed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  flocks :  he  came  once,  or,  I  believe,  twice  to  Gh^rdem^ 
in  person,  solely  to  look  after  the  sheep  and  to  see  that  they  were 
well  attended  to,  and  that  the  business  was  conducted  upon  a  system. 
Whether  it  regards  thousands  of  sheep  or  thousands  of  soldiers,  an 
administrative  talent  is  of  importance.     Riza,  though  taxed  with 
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many  sins,  is  universally  allowed  to  have  had  this  talent  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  for  a  Turk;  and,  under  him,  the  merinos  sheep 
thrived,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  were  better  clothed, 
fed,  and  paid  than  (collectively)  they  had  ever  been  before,  or  have 
ever  been  since.  His  rival  and  successor,  Reschid,  not  only  had  no 
administrative  talent  whatever,  but  entertained  a  sovereign  contempt 
for  it,  fancying  that  the  high  duties  of  Prime  Minister  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  consisted  solely  in  diplomacy  and  political  correspond- 
ence and  management;  and  so  he  and  his  dependant,  Ali  Effendi, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  passed  such  portions  of  their  time  as 
they  devoted  to  a  show  of  business,  in  very  idle  speculations  on  the 
politics  of  Europe,  and  in  devising  what  course  Turkey  should  pur- 
sue in  certain  conjectural  cases.  Ihfilaieni  la  politique  haute  etfine. 
Poor  men !  They  would  not  see  that  the  politics  of  Turkey  must 
be  settled  for  her,  not  at  Constantinople,  but  at  London  and  Paris, 
at  Vienna  and  Petersburgh,  and  they  could  not  understand  that 
what  their  country  wanted  was  a  supply  of  able,  energetic,  honest 
administrators. 

Even  if  the  hatred  between  Riza  and  Reschid  had  been  far  less 
intense  than  it  was,  there  would  have  been  no  chance  for  the  poor 
sheep  under  the  new  administration.  From  the  day  that  Reschid 
became  Grrand  Vizier  the  merinos  were  given  up  as  dirt.  He  would 
know  nothing  of 

"  The  care  of  sheep,  ihe  labors  of  the  loom."* 

The  enterprise  was  depopularized,  and  the  innocent  sheep  rendered 
very  odious  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  Turks,  for  they -had  come 
from  Russia,  and  Riza  had  been  accused  of  being  a  friend  of  the 
yellow-haired  ghiaours,  and  of  having  taken  bribes  from  them  !  Yet 
at  no  time  had  the  enterprise  been  conducted  in  a  large  or  proper 
spirit.  The  grand  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  importation  of 
the  new  stock  was  clearly  by  spreading  it  among  the  people,  and 
improving  the  wool  of  the  country.  Riza  Pasha  only  contemplated 
keeping  and  increasing  the  stock  for  the  Sultan;  Abdul  Medjid  was 
to  be  the  great  wool-merchant  of  his  Empire,  or  the  wool  of  his 
merinos  flocks  was  to  be  worked  up  into  fine  cloths  within  his  own 
dominions,  at  Nicomedia ;  and  this  would  relieve  Turkey  from  the 
hard  necessity  of  buying  fine  cloths  from  England,  France,  and 
Belgium,  and  keep  all  that  money  at  home.  Nor  has  Reschid 
Pasha's  politique  haute  et  fine  carried  him  a  step  higher  in  this  par- 
ticular than  his  rival.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  mandra,  the 
sale  of  a  merinos  ewe  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  they  would  not 
sell  a  young  ram  under  500  piastres — an  enormous  sum  for  the 
people  of  the  country. 

•  Dyer's  "Fleece." 
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Sloping  away  a  little  to  the  westward,  we  got  under,  and  then 
among,  some  pretty  verdant  hills,  and,  through  their  opening,  per- 
ceived, among  tall  trees,  the  white  minarets  of  Khirmasti.  We 
passed  a  large  patch  of  tobacco,  a  broken  fountain,  and  a  hamlet  of 
seven  or  eight  hovels.  On  approaching  nearer  to  the  town,  we  saw 
some  larger  plantations  of  tobacco,  and  met  a  few  rather  smart  Turks 
dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes.  This  was  the  last  day  of  the 
Courban-Bairam.  The  immediate  neighborhood  of  Khirmasti  on  this 
side  was  exceedingly  pretty,  with  mulberry  plantations,  planes,  and 
other  stately  trees  yet  full  of  leaf,  enclosed  gardens,  and  a  cemetery 
with  cypresses.  We  rode  through  a  little  suburb  of  hovels,  made 
chiefly  of  mud  dried  in  the  sun  and  strong  canne  or  bulrushes,  and 
inhabited  by  Tchinganei,  or  gipsies,  of  the  more  sedentary  class,  who 
sometimes  go  to  the  mosque  and  say  their  prayers,  but  who  arc  con- 
sidered very  loose  Mussulmen.  They  are  rather  numerous  about 
this  part  of  the  country.  These  gipsies  were  all  out  by  the  road- 
side, in  the  warm,  sunny,  afternoon  air,  engaged  in  the  holiday 
revels.  One  fellow,  with  a  Hindoo  complexion  and  physiognomy, 
was  sitting  cross-legged  and  beating  two  little  tom-toms  on  the 
ground  with  much  vigor ;  another  fellow,  seated  in  the  same  manner, 
was  blowing  a  shrill  pipe ;  women  were  screaming  to  the  wild  but 
monotonous  tune ;  young  girls,  in  dirty,  yellow  cotton  shalvars,  and 
without  any  yashmacs,  were  jumping,  and  dancing,  and  posture- 
making  in  a  very  indecent  manner ;  and  the  men  were  sitting  with 
their  backs  to  a  low  mud  wall,  smoking  their  pipes  and  looking  on. 
Also  a  few  Turkish  graybeards  were  there,  gazing  on  the  dance  and 
the  girls  with  a  very  goatish  expression — and  one  of  them  was  an 
ailema.  Beyond  this  festive  scene  we  entered  into  the  cloaca 
maxima,  and  splashed  through  it  until  we  came  to  the  tcharshy. 
Here  we  found  our  friend,  the  Athenian  hekira-bashi,  who  had  been 
anxiously  looking  out  for  us.     He  had  prepared  his  best  quarters. 

I  did  not  notice  the  time  when  we  reached  Khirmasti;  I  believe 
it  was  about  4.30  P.  M. ;  but  whatever  the  hour  was,  three  muezzins, 
from  the  minarets  of  three  mosques,  began  to  call  tlie  faithful  to 
prayer.  Not  a  Turk  in  the  cafe  moved.  The  muezzins  continued 
their  summons  for  some  minutes,  repeating  it  from  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  their  elevated  galleries ;  still  nobody  moved,  either  to  go 
to  the  mosque  or  to  perform  his  oraisons  where  he  was.  Out- 
side the  caf^,  along  the  tcharshy,  and  at  two  other  coftee-houses 
nearly  opposite  to  ours,  were  many  Mussulmen  making  keff  and 
smoking  their  tchibouques;  and  of  these  not  a  few  were  men  in 
years,  and  not  to  be  suspected  (hj  sight)  of  belonging  to  the  new 
school;  yet  not  one  of  them  all  did  we  see  lay  down  his  pipe,  or  take 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  voices  from  the  minarets;  they  sat  where 
they  were,  and  smoked  on. 
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Our  hekim  lived  with  his  wife  and  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law 
in  a  strange  old  house,  all  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  having  no 
glass  to  the  windows,  yet  one  of  the  best  houses  in  all  the  town. 
The  best  room  had  a  low  divan  and  some  cushions,  and  had  been 
made  exceedingly  clean.  The  old  father-in-law,  who  was  one  of  the 
Greek  tchorbajees,  or  head  men,  had  been  in  trouble,  and  was  in  a 
great  passion  when  we  arrived,  for  he  had  just  then  come  from  the 
mehkemeh.  Yesterday,  a  well  known  rogue  and  vagabond  of  a 
Mussulman  had  stolen  his  mare  and  colt.  This  morning  an  Arme- 
nian and  some  Turks,  coming  from  Brusa,  recovered  the  animals 
and  brought  them  in  to  the  Agha  of  the  town,  having  first  permitted 
the  horsestealer  to  escape.  The  Armenian  told  the  Agha  that  he 
knew  the  mare  and  colt  belonged  to  Hadji  Stauvracki,  the  tchor- 
bajee,  and  he  sent  to  inform  the  old  Greek  where  he  might  find  his 
property.  The  Hadji  went  forthwith  to  recover  his  mare  and  colt ; 
but  the  affair  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Kadi,  and  this  strict, 
scrupulous,  and  upright  judge  must  have  evidence  of  the  tchorbajee 
being  the  true,  bond  fide  proprietor  of  the  beasts.  ''But,"  says  the 
Hadji,  "every  man  and  boy  in  Khirmasti  knows  the  old  brown 
mare  and  her  filly,  and  to  whom  they  belong !"  "No  matter,"  says 
the  Kadi,  "  I  must  have  witnesses."  The  old  man  went  and  fetched 
in  two  Greeks.  The  Kadi  would  not  take  their  evidence  because 
they  were  Christians,  and  a  Mussulman  was  the  party  accused  of 
the  theft.  He  must  have  Mussulman  witnesses.  Well !  The  old 
Greek  went  and  brought  in  three  Turks,  who  had  often  borrowed  the 
mare  to  carry  their  corn  to  the  mill.  The  Kadi  took  his  beard  in 
his  hand,  and  wondered  how  these  three  men  could  be  so  very  sure 
that  this  mare  was  that  mare,  and  this  filly  that  filly  !  He  went  on 
to  raise  more  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  a  restitution  of  the  stolen 
property ;  but  a  decent  Mussulman — also  a  man  of  the  law — sitting 
by,  was  struck  with  some  sudden  shame,  and  told  the  Kadi  that  he 
must  really  accept  the  evidence  of  the  three  Turks,  and  restore  the 
mare  and  filly.  "  And  so  I  will,"  quoth  the  Kadi,  "  but  the  tchor- 
bajee must  first  pay  me  thirty  piastres."  The  old  Greek  demurred. 
"Well,  then,  twenty-five  piastres  ?"  "  No,"  he  could  not.  "Then 
twenty  ?"  At  last  they  settled  for  sixteen  piastres;  and  having  paid 
this  money,  Hadji  Stauvracki  took  home  his  mare  and  filly. 

But  the  Agha  or  Mudir  of  Khirmasti  was  in  some  little  trouble 
himself.  He  had  been  trying  a  "little  go"  in  monopoly  in  sesame 
(as  Latif  Effcndi  had  so  successfully  done  in  opium  at  Kara  Hissar), 
and  an  influential  Frank  house,  who  had  made  contracts  with  the 
country  people  for  their  sesame,  finding  their  operations  impeded, 
and  that  the  Agha  was  the  cause,  referred  to  their  commercial 
treaties,  and  to  the  imperial  edicts  against  monopolies,  set  their 
consul  to  work,  and  made  so  great  a  stir  that  Son  Excellence  the 
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Pasba  of  Brusa  had  been  obliged  to  summon  the  Aghii  to  appear  in 
his  court ;  and  the  Agh^,  not  being  powerfully  supported  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  Latif  EfFcudi  was,  felt  disquieted  in  spirit,  and  was 
actually  preparing  to  go  to  Brusa.  We  called  at  his  house  the  day 
after  our  arrival,  but  we  could  not  see  him ;  he  was  so  very  busy. 

That  day  (being  Sunday,  the  21st  of  November)  was  warmer  and 
more  beautiful  than  yesterday.  We  employed  it  in  walking  about 
Khirmasti  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  town  stands  on  the  two  sides  of  the  rapid  river  which  we  had 
crossed  lower  down  in  our  yesterday's  journey.  The  people  here 
called  it  the  water  of  Khirmasti,  and  seemed  to  have  no  other  name 
for  it.  They  said  that  it  joined  the  Kara-der^  and  all  that  multitudi- 
nous assemblage  of  waters  a  little  above  Mohalich  and  the  crazy 
wooden  bridge  we  had  crossed  on  the  10th.  Here,  at  Khirmasti, 
its  course  was  very  rapid,  and  the  water  was  now  about  as  broad  as 
the  Thames  at  Hampton  Court ;  but,  on  either  side  broad,  bare  sand- 
banks, roughened  by  great  stones,  showed  how  much  broader  it  was 
in  the  wet  season.  Being  so  close  to  the  mountains,  it  is  much  more 
rapid  here  than  it  is  lower  down.  It  fills  suddenly  and  rushes  along 
at  a  fearful  rate,  whirling  with  it  rocks,  trees,  and  houses.  In  the 
month  of  March,  the  town  is  always  exposed  to  danger  from  it.  On 
both  sides,  there  are  walls  and  mounds  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
waters ;  but  they  are  badly  made  and  badly  kept.  The  larger  and 
better  half  of  the  town  stands  on  the  right  bank,  which  is  much 
higher  than  the  left,  and  consequently  much  safer.  The  great  flood 
(nine  years  ago)  which  destroyed  the  village  of  Sousourlukli,  swept 
away  the  defences  on  the  left  bank,  and  rolled,  fathoms  deep,  over 
all  that  part  of  the  town  which  was  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks. 
The  Greek  church  was  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  exposed  situa- 
tions ;  but  it  was  the  season  of  Lent  and  extra  devotion.  Many 
were  in  the  church  when  the  roar  of  waters  was  first  heard,  and 
when  the  waters  began  to  rise  and  spread  many  more  ran  wildly  to 
it,  hoping  to  find  from  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  that  protection 
which  they  might  easily  have  found  for  themselves  by  ascending  the 
hills  that  were  not  a  bow-shot  from  their  houses.  Our  Khirmasti 
host,  Hadji  Stauvracki,  was  at  home ;  but  his  wife  and  child  were 
at  the  church.  He  mounted  his  brown  mare — then  young  and 
vigorous — dashed  across  the  wooden  bridge  just  before  the  torrent 
washed  it  away,  reached  the  church  as  it  was  filling  with  water, 
snatched  up  his  wife  and  little  girl,  made  for  the  hills  behind  one  of 
the  Turkish  cemeteries ;  and  was  safe.  The  infatuated  Greeks  either 
remained  as  they  were,  expecting  aid  from  their  vain  idols,  or  did 
not  attempt  to  move  until  it  was  too  late ;  the  waters  rose,  the  church 
was  loosened  from  its  foundations,  and  fell  with  an  awful  crash;  and 
those  who  were  not  drowned  and  whirled  down  to  the  Kara-der6  were 
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killed  and  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  total  number  of  victims  was 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty !  Strange  to  say,  the  Greeks 
have  built  their  new  church  close  to  the  fatal  spot,  and  have  re-erected 
their  houses  on  the  same  exposed  situations.  There  are  pleasant  slop- 
ing hills  close  by,  where  they  might  have  built,  and  might  have  dwelt 
in  safety  in  the  worst  seasons ;  but  they  said  that  the  Turks  would 
not  allow  them  to  dwell  there,  as  it  was  holy,  Mussulman  ground. 

The  long  wooden  bridge,  which  connects  the  two  parts  of  the  town, 
was  constructed  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  bridge  at  Lubat, 
being  neither  stronger  nor  safer :  the  piles  were  tall,  thin  poles,  which 
indeed  oflFercd  little  resistance  to  the  water ;  but  when  the  torrent 
reached  the  platform,  it  always  carried  it  clean  off,  and  nothing  was 
left  standing  except  such  of  the  tall,  shaking  poles  as  escaped  being 
broken  by  the  rocks  and  trees. 

Having  crossed  the  river,  we  walked  inland  from  the  left  bank, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  new  Greek 
church,  we  came  to  another  gipsy  suburb,  where  the  women  were 
dancing  with  unveiled  faces,  with  some  Turks  looking  on.  The  gipsy 
cemetery  was  close  at  hand  by  the  road-side,  the  graves  being  marked 
only  by  rough  stones  picked  out  of  the  bed  of  the  torrent.  There 
are  two  great  divisions  of  the  gipsy  family  in  Asia  Minor  :  I.  The 
wandering  gipsies,  or  common  Tchinganei ;  II.  The  Kara  Tchinganei, 
who  call  themselves  Kara  Kurds,  and  who  take  offence  if  you  call 
them  Tchinganei.  These  latter  are  by  far  the  more  civilized  of  the 
two ;  they  pass  for  Mussulmen,  but  do  not  yashmac  their  women ; 
they  practice  no  mechanical  art  j  they  are  solely  horse-dealers  and 
breeders  and  sellers  of  asses :  some  of  them  are  said  to  be  rich. 
The  common  gipsies  are  subdivided  into  four  trades  and  hereditary 
castes ;  one  caste  are  all  basket-makers,  another  are  light  blacksmiths, 
or  makers  of  gridirons,  tongs,  small  iron  nails,  &c.,  the  third  are  all 
sieve-makers,  and  the  fourth  are  forgers  of  pitch-forks,  axes,  and 
very  common  knives :  but  all  these  four  castes  deal  in  donkeys  and 
horses  occasionally,  and  are  very  expert  in  stealing  them — as  indeed 
they  are  in  purloining  whatever  falls  in  their  way.  They  can  so 
disguise  a  poor  innocent  donkey  that  his  own  master  or  his  own 
mother  would  not  know  him  again.  In  the  summer,  they  wander 
about  the  country,  and  live  under  tents;  but  in  the  winter  they  have 
generally  a  fixed  residence  in  mud  hovels  in  the  outskirts  of  some 
town.  According  to  current  report,  their  women  are  not  quite  such 
Lucretias  as  Mr.  Borrow's  female  gipsies  of  Spain. 

Being  fSte,  we  had  quite  a  circle  at  the  tchorbajee's  this  evening; 
and  heard  another  repetition  of  the  complaints  about  over  and  irre- 
gular taxation,  and  the  enormous  rate  of  interest.  Vassilacki,  our 
host,  was  very  attentive  and  amusing.  He  had  been  a  soldier  before 
becoming  a  doctor  :  he  had  fought  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence, 
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and  had  been  twice  wounded.  Before  the  end  of  that  war,  he  quar- 
relled with  his  chief,  withdrew  from  the  service,  and  went  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  picked  up  some  slight  notions  in  medicine  and 
surgery.  He  was  now  bleeder  and  vaccinator-in-chief  of  all  these 
parte.*  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
long  credits  or  to  take  his  fees  in  kind.  He  was  as  lively  as  a  linnet. 
I  hope  he  was  a  better  doctor  than  cook.  He  undertook  the  cooking 
department  for  us  three  or  four  times,  and  acquitted  himself  greatly 
to  his  own  satisfaction ;  but  he  had  the  knack  of  giving  one  and  the 
same  flavor  to  everything  he  touched — turkey,  goose,  hare,  boar,  part- 
ridge, pheasant,  woodcock,  all  eat  alike  when  dressed  by  the  hekim- 
bashi.  Country  cooks  in  general  excel  in  this  curious  art,  but  Vas- 
silacki  carried  it  to  absolute  perfection.  Having  professional  business 
at  the  Pistiko  villages  between  the  Lake  of  Apollonia  and  Brusa,  he 
agreed  to  accompany  us  to-morrow.  Khirmasti  contained  about 
eight  hundred  houses,  in  the  usual  sad  condition,  that  of  the  Aghii 
appearing  to  be  not  the  least  dilapidated  of  the  lot.  The  Greeks 
and  Armenians  now  seemed  more  numerous  than  the  Turks. 

On  the  22d  of  November,  at  9  A.  M.,  we  started  for  the  ancient 
city  of  Apollonia.  We  crossed  a  fine,  flat  plain,  very  little  cultivated, 
and  only  a  little  sprinkled  with  cattle.  We  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  broad,  deep,  and  sandy  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  runs  towards  the 
Lake  of  Apollonia  from  the  river.  It  was  perfectly  dry  now,  but  in 
some  seasons  of  the  year  a  tremendous  stream  must  rush  through  it. 
The  sand  was  loose,  and  very  deep.  If  the  Rhyndacus  falls  into  the 
lake,  it  must  be  through  this  channel,  and  only  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  We  bore  towards  the  mountains  on  our  right,  crossed  a 
ridge  of  hills,  and  got  into  a  charming,  solitary,  green  defile,  very 
much  resembling  some  of  our  Highland  glens.  Near  the  end  of 
this  romantic  pass — at  a  short  distance  from  the  Apollonian  lake — 
and  seated  among  lofty  hills  covered  with  trees,  and  bare,  gray  rocks, 
and  little,  tinkling  cascades,  was  the  Turkish  village  of  Kara  Oglan, 
famous  for  wild  boars  and  pheasants.  Here  we  dismounted,  at  11.30 
A.  M.  The  village  had  once  been  considerable,  and,  at  no  distant 
time,  it  had  been  far  larger  than  it  now  is,  for  we  saw  the  ruins  of 

•  We  had  inoculation  from  Turkey.  (See  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's 
Letters.)  It  had  fallen  into  disuse  among  the  Turks,  and  they  were  strongly 
prejudiced  against  vaccination.  The  small-pox  frequently  committed  great 
ravages.  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  who  yet  bears  the  marks  of  it,  suffered  severely 
from  the  disease  in  his  childhood.  He  has  laudably  exerted  himself  to  up- 
root the  prejudice.  In  one  of  his  journeys,  he  made  his  own  surgeons  vacci- 
nate the  children  of  the  poor  in  his  presence,  giving  liberal  backshish  to  the 
parents.  In  the  regions  near  to  the  capital,  the  prejudice  may  bo  said  to  have 
departed.  In  the  wild  parts  of  the  interior,  where  there  are  no  doctors,  the 
experiment  has  scarcely  been  tried.  Even  so  near  as  Kutayah,  we  saw  young 
people  with  their  faces  ploughed  up  by  smallpox. 
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many  modern  houses.  Every  tiling  about  the  place  was  sadly  dilapi- 
dated ;  a  pretty  fountain  had  been  maltreated  and  broken ;  a  sub- 
stantial, well-paved  road  had  been  allowed  to  be  washed  away  by  the 
winter  and  spring  torrents ;  the  houses  were  all  in  a  tumble-down 
state ;  but  the  situation  of  the  place  and  the  scenery  all  round  it  were 
enchanting- 

We  did  not  remount  until  2  P.  M.  Emerging  from  the  defile, 
we  traversed  a  weedy,  rushy  flat,  which  would  soon  be  under  water. 
We  then  ascended  a  low  ridge  of  hills,  and  at  3  P.  M.  came  to  a 
solitary  cafe  and  guard-house,  whence  we  obtained  a  glorious  view 
of  the  lake.  The  atmosphere  was  wonderfully  transparent ;  the  sky 
was  of  a  beautiful  light  blue,  pale  and  silvered,  without  cloud,  streak, 
or  speck,  except  where  it  reflected  the  hills  and  mountains  which 
formed  the  frame  of  the  picture ;  the  broad  water  of  the  lake  was  of 
the  color  of  the  sky,  and  just  as  smooth,  calm,  and  spotless — there 
was  not  a  ripple  on  it.  I  have  often  seen  more  grandeur  and  ma- 
jesty in  other  lake  scenery,  but  never  more  calm  beauty  than  in  this. 

Continuing  our  route,  we  sometimes  rode  along  swampy  flats,  near 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  which  are  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  under  water 
when  that  great  basin  fills ;  and  sometimes  we  rode  across  steep  hills 
and  rocky  promontories,  which  jut  far  out  into  the  lake,  and  form 
beautiful  capes  or  headlands.  The  mountains  above  us,  on  our  right, 
were  covered  to  the  summits  with  dwarf-oak  and  other  trees,  which 
were  only  now  beginning  to  change  the  green  of  their  leaves  into 
warm  brown  and  bright  yellow  and  golden  tints.  The  ridges  we 
were  crossing  were  almost  covered  with  fragrant  myrtle,  laurestina, 
Daphne  laurel,  and  tamarisk ;  but  here  and  there  were  open,  shelving 
hill-sides,  spread  with  emerald-green  grass,  nibbled  by  a  small  flock 
of  goats,  or  some  diminutive  cows.  Here,  facing  the  sunny  south, 
daisies  were  blossoming  as  in  early  summer,  and  beautiful  crocuses 
and  wild  tulips  were  blooming  for  the  second  time,  and  pretty  pale 
roses  were  faintly  blushing  in  the  brake  above  the  slopes,  and  other 
sweet  wild-flowers  were  crushed  by  our  horses'  feet ;  and  silvery-white 
butterflies  and  golden-colored  moths  were  flying  all  about — 

"  Spiega  la  farfalletta 
Scher/x)sa  i  vanni  aurati 
Sncxihiando  j^li  umor  grati 
Dei  pill  leggiadri  fior."* 

Except  the  drowsy  tinkling  of  the  bells  worn  by  the  cows  and  goats, 
there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard ;  the  wind  was  as  silent  as  when 
Dante  paused  to  listen  to  the  tale  of  Francesca,  and  the  water  was 
as  still  and  voiceless  as  the  wind.     Four  little  boats,  with  white  sails, 

*  "  Pocbi  Versi  d'Anmliu  Acquaviva  D'Anagouu  De'  Duchi  d'Atri  e  Conti 
di  Conversano,"  Teramo,  1835. 
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now  uselessly  spread,  were  fishiug  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  motion- 
less as  rocks. 

At  about  4  P.  M.,  being  again  on  elevated  ground,  we  caught 
distinct  and  beautiful  views  of  the  town  of  Apollonia,  entirely  cover- 
ing an  eminence,  which  loolced  like  an  island,  and  is  one  when  the 
lake  fills.  The  famed  Isola  liella,  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  Apollonia  now  appeared,  with  its  white  houses,  and  one 
tall,  white  minaret,  shining  in  the  setting  sun,  and  being  flanked  by 
a  curving  line  of  dark  poplars.  There  was  one  flowery,  odorous,  open 
hill-side,  from  which  the  views  were  entrancingly  beautiful,  as  the 
sun  set  in  the  west  behind  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  at  the  end 
of  the  lake.  The  broad,  smooth  waters  were  then  like  burnished 
gold  inlaid  with  sapphire,  emerald,  and  onyx,  for  such  were  the  colors 
of  the  sky  which  they  reflected ;  the  white  buildings  of  the  town, 
rising  from  the  level  of  the  lake  like  a  stately  pyramid,  and  the  tall 
minaret,  had  now  warm  rosy  tints  upon  them,  and  so  bright  became 
these  hues  that  the  place  seemed  on  fire — glowing  with  some  divine 
heat.  I  stopped  on  that  ridge,  and  throwing  all  my  disappointments 
and  cares — a  heavy  load ! — plump  into  the  lake,  I  enjoyed  for  a  few 
minutes  an  oblivion  of  this  world,  and  the  ccstacy  of  a  better. 

A  little  after  5  P.  M.,  we  reached  a  solitary  scala  on  the  lake,  and 
found  a  rude  ferry-boat  to  carry  us  across  to  Apollonia.  We  could 
not  carry  our  horses  with  us,  but  about  a  mile  farther  on,  concealed 
from  our  view  by  fine  planes  and  other  tall  trees,  was  a  small  Turk- 
ish village,  where  they  might  be  left  for  the  night.  John  and  little 
Vassilacki  took  on  the  poor  steeds,  and  we  seated  ourselves  in  the 
boat  to  await  their  return.  The  magical  coloring  was  all  gone  ;  it 
had  faded  away  most  rapidly,  and  yet  imperceptibly ;  but  now  it  was 
here,  glowing  above  us  and  around  us,  and  now  it  was  gone,  and  a 
mantle  of  cool,  sober,  dull  gray  had  taken  its  place.  We  had  not 
been  many  minutes  in  the  boat,  before  the  bright  moon  rose  from 
behind  one  of  the  boldest  of  the  capes,  and  gave  another  coloring  and 
character  to  the  scene.  All  was  hushed ;  the  only  sounds  we  heard 
were  the  gentle  splashing  and  blowing  of  some  fish,  which  seemed  to 
be  of  an  immense  size.  There  was  a  long,  broad,  rushy  recess  close 
by,  and  into  this  many  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  flood  were  retiring. 
But  the  day,  which  had  been  so  warm,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  very 
cool  evening ;  our  situation  was  both  damp  and  cold,  and  being  kept 
waiting  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  I  had  another  shi- 
vering fit.  At  last,  however,  the  tchelebee  and  the  hekim,  with  mud 
up  to  their  knees  (so  bad  had  been  the  road),  returned  to  the  boat, 
and  we  glided  across  the  lake.  It  is  narrow  at  this  part :  we  were 
rowed  from  shore  to  shore  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  were 
landed  at  Apollonia  a  little  after  6  P.  M.,  in  the  midst  of  indescrib- 
able filth. 
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This  is  a  place  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  at  sunrise  or  sunset,  and 
through  some  happy  atmospheric  medium;  but  it  is  a  place  never 
to  be  entered !  What  had  appeared  to  us  to  be  something  almost 
too  bright  and  beautiful  for  mortal  earth  was  a  congeries  of  ruins, 
rotting,  falling,  wooden  houses,  and  every  imaginable  abomination. 
The  stench  met  us  on  the  lake,  but  on  landing  it  hit  my  aching  head 
like  a  gunshot.  Our  Athenian,  who  had  once  made  ApoUonia  his 
head-quarters  for  the  space  of  two  years,  hurried  us  from  the  beach, 
and  up  a  high,  steep,  tottering,  wooden  staircase,  into  the  house  of 
one  of  his  many  Greek  friends  and  patients — a  wretched  house 
overhanging  the  lake,  but  one  of  the  best  in  the  town. 

As  usual,  a  number  of  Greeks  gathered  round  us  after  dinner. 
They  told  sad  stories  about  the  chapMns,  or  rakes,  of  the  Turkish 
village  of  Ahchelar,  which  stands  three  or  four  miles  off,  near  the 
head  of  the  lake.  These  fellows  are  notorious  all  over  the  country 
for  their  profligacy,  debauchery,  and  brutality;  they  come  down  here 
to  ApoUonia,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  in  troops )  they  force  their 
way  into  the  houses  of  the  Greeks,  they  swill  their  wine  and  raki, 
they  get  mad  drunk,  and  then  they  insult  the  women,  and  do  worse. 
They  threaten  certain  death  to  every  Greek  that  dares  lodge  a  com- 
plaint against  them,  or  even  to  murmur  at  their  proceedings.  Not 
very  long  ago,  they  surprised  and  carried  off  a  Greek  boy  of  the  place, 
and  followed  up  the  most  revolting  of  all  crimes  by  the  foulest  mur- 
der. The  perpetrators  of  these  deeds  were  well  known,  but  they 
had  never  been  molested.  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  for  this  peculiar  viciousness  of  the  men 
of  Ahchelar,  unless  it  be  by  their  frequenting  the  sea-ports.  They 
carry  timber  and  fire-wood  down  the  lake,  and  through  the  Rhyn- 
dacus  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  I  believe  they  occasionally  ex- 
tend the  voyage,  in  awkward,  crazy  vessels,  to  Scutari  and  Constan- 
tinople. Their  bad  reputation  and  evil  doings  are  of  no  recent  date. 
They  were  well  known  to  Mustapha  Nouree  Pasha,  as  they  had  been 
to  his  predecessors,  but  he  had  never  made  any  attempt  to  stop  or 
correct  them.  To  an  energetic  remonstrance  made  by  a  Frank  gen- 
tleman of  Brusa,  one  of  his  predecessors  had  replied:  "  You  tell  me 
no  new  thing.  I  know  that  the  men  of  Ahchelar  are  chapkins,  sad, 
wild  fellows  all;  but  they  are  all  armed,  there  are  many  of  them, 
and  they  all  fight  like  devils.  What  would  you  have  of  me  ?  Where 
is  my  force  ?  Have  I  an  army  ?  My  tufekjees  do  not  like  to  go  to 
Ahchelar.  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  leave  those  chapkins  to 
themselves." 

We  asked  one  of  the  complaining  Greeks  why  they  did  not  unite 
and  throw  the  villains  into  the  lake  when  they  came  to  their  houses  ? 
The  men  said  that  they  miglit  do  it,  but  scarcely  any  of  the  Greeks 
were  allowed  to  possess  arms;  and  then,  if  they  killed  a  Mussulman, 
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they  wonld  bring  all  the  Turks  of  the  country  down  upon  them,  and 
Buch  of  them  as  escaped  being  murdered  would  of  a  certainty  be 
loaded  with  chains,  niarclied  off  to  Brusa,  and  thrown  into  the  Pasha's 
prison.  The  evidence  of  Christians  would  go  for  nothing  in  such  a 
case ;  no  allowance  would  be  made  for  the  wrongs  the  Greeks  had  suf- 
fered; no  plea  would  be  admitted  of  their  having  acted  in  self-defence, 
or  for  the  protection  of  their  wives  and  children ;  the  evidence  of  any 
two  Mussulmen  would  convict  them  all,  and  they  would  all  be  inevi- 
tably ruined  if  a  single  Turk  were  killed.  To  a  great  personage  at 
Constantinople,  a  mushroom  of  the  day,  but  very  potential  for  the 
time,  and  one  of  Reschid  Pasha's  brightest  satellites,  I  subsequently 
made  a  gentle  report  of  these  Ahch^lar  proceedings,  referring  him 
for  full  confirmation  to  the  English  and  the  French  consul  at  Brusa, 
or  to  any  respectable  Tm:k  resident  in  that  city,  and  unconnected 
with  the  Pasha.  This  man,  who,  I  believe,  had  never  been  farther 
into  Asia  than  the  edge  of  the  great  burying-ground  at  Scutari,  had 
the  face  to  tell  me  that  the  Mussulmen  were  all  disarmed;  that  only 
the  regular  troops  had  arms ;  that  the  Tanzimaut  gave  equal  privi- 
leges to  Greeks  and  Turks,  etc. 

I  passed  a  very  bad  night  in  the  Greek  house  at  ApoUonia,  and 
must  have  been  very  unwell  and  irritable  on  the  following  morning, 
for,  when  I  went  out  of  the  house,  and  saw  by  broad  daylight  the 
utterly  indescribable  filth  of  the  place,  I  sat  dovra  on  the  fragment  of 
a  fair,  ancient,  marble  column  by  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  cursed 
the  lazy,  dirty  habits  of  the  people  of  the  town,  both  Greeks  and 
Turks,  who,  with  an  overflowing  abundance  of  water  on  all  sides  of 
them,  never  washed  street  or  house,  never  made  a  drain,  never  did 
anything  to  remove  the  foul  accumulation.  The  houses  by  the  lake 
were  all  built  on  very  tall  wooden  piles,  for,  otherwise,  they  would 
be  inundated  by  the  rising  of  the  waters.  As  it  is,  the  water  some- 
times intrudes  into  their  first  floor.  I  could  not  look  upon  that 
which  so  charmed  me  in  the  setting  sun  of  yesterday !  Picking  our 
steps,  as  best  we  could,  we  walked  along  the  strand  to  some  old  ruins 
and  a  rather  long  wooden  bridge  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  As 
the  waters  rise,  this  bridge  becomes  indispensable,  and  Apollonia  is 
in  fact  an  island,  as  it  was  seen  and  described  by  Tournefort,  who 
was  here  at  a  later  season  than  we,  or  in  the  month  of  December. 
The  cone,  which  the  town  entirely  covers,  and  which  may  be  (at  the 
base)  about  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference,  is  an  island  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  year  a  jutting 
promontory.  As  yet  the  ground  under  the  bridge  was  dry,  and 
people  walked  and  rode  across  it  rather  than  trust  the  poles  and 
planks.  Beyond  the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  there  rose  another  broad, 
flat  cone,  fringed  by  the  dark  poplars,  and  dotted  all  over  with 
broken  Turkish  tombstones. 
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The  ruins  at  this  end  of  the  town,  as  in  other  parts  of  it,  where 
they  are  still  less  considerable,  consisted  merely  of  walls  built  for 
defence  during  the  Lower  Empire ;  but  the  massive  blocks  of  marble, 
the  large,  well-squared  stones,  the  cut-up  columns,  laid  in  hori- 
zontally, the  broken  architraves,  the  disjointed  pieces  of  inscriptions, 
friezes,  capitals,  etc.,  which  composed  almost  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
terials, had  all  been  taken  from  the  ancient  city,  and  had  been 
quarried  and  worked  at  flourishing  periods  of  Greek  art.  The  Lower 
Empire  barbarians  had  added  little  but  dark-colored,  rough  bricks. 
The  materials  of  the  fair  Temple  of  Apollo,  which  probably  stood  on 
the  very  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  Turkish  minaret  and  mosque  now 
totter,  may  be  looked  for  in  these  walls,  in  the  turbaned-stones  of 
the  neighboring  cemetery,  and  in  the  walls  and  towers  of  Lubat. 
Turning  a  corner  near  the  bridge,  we  soon  passed  through  a  double 
gateway,  arched,  deep,  dark,  and  of  imposing  dimensions :  above  the 
archway  had  stood  a  very  strong  tower  built  of  brick,  but  it  was  now 
a  ruin,  and  the  resort  of  owls  and  bats.  We  ascended  the  hill  and 
walked  nearly  all  over  the  town.  The  Turks  were  allowing  their 
best  mosques  to  fall  into  ruins  like  the  tower ;  the  Greeks  could  not 
so  much  as  keep  clean  and  decent  the  vicinage  of  their  church.  A 
few  degraded,  unsightly  fragments  of  antiquity  were  seen  here  and 
there,  serving  as  stepping-stones,  or  built  into  the  basements  of  walls. 
Near  the  hill-top,  we  entered  a  small  coffee-house,  where  an  old 
Turk,  assisted  by  an  old  Greek  tchorbajee,  was  receiving  taxes  in 
very  small  coins.  Those  who  came  to  pay  were  all  Greeks,  and  all 
ragged,  looking  miserably  poor.  The  old  Turk,  who  gave  me  his 
tchibouque  to  smoke,  said  that  Apollonia  was  not  a  place  for  gentle- 
men to  stay  at.  We  had  come  to  this  opinion  some  hours  before. 
Much  refreshed  by  good  coffee,  I  made  a  few  inquiries  about  the 
place,  and  then,  at  about  10  A.  M.,  we  took  our  departure.  We 
rowed  across  to  the  scala  of  the  village,  where  we  had  left  our  horses. 
The  tchelebee  and  the  hekim  landed  there  to  get  the  horses  round 
to  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  which  we  were  to  proceed  by  water. 
From  this  scala,  Apollonia,  though  wearing  very  different  colors 
from  those  of  yesterday,  again  looked  so  beautiful  that  I  stopped  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  trace  a  few  outlines  in  my  sketch-book.  That 
town  now  contains  about  three  hundred  Greek  and  two  hundred 
Turkish  houses :  it  has  no  Armenians,  and  the  Mussulman  portion 
of  the  population  had  been  decreasing  year  by  year. 

We  judged  the  lake  to  be  about  sixteen  miles  long,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  one  to  five  miles.  The  Greeks  still  give  it  its  ancient 
name — ApoUoniatis.  It  has  seven  islands,  but  we  did  not  sec  them 
all.  The  largest  is  Kara  Atch,  which  I  have  noticed  in  a  preceding 
chapter.  Between  Kara  Atch  and  the  town  there  is  a  low  island 
(with  some  pretty  trees  and  a  house  or  two  upon  it)  called  Monastir. 
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When  the  watere  arc  up,  the  lake  is  much  broader,  as  well  as  deeper. 
At  present,  it  seemed  rather  shallow ;  in  some  parts,  it  was  not  above 
three  feet  deep;  it  waw  dcoi)c»t  behind  the  island  of  Kara  Atch, 
whither  we  did  not  go.  In  all  classical  maps,  and  in  most  others, 
the  river  Rhyndacus  is  made  to  play  the  part  which  the  Rhone  does 
in  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  it  is  laid  down  as  a  considerable  river,  run- 
ning in  at  the  head  of  the  lake  above  Apollonia,  and  running  out  of 
it  at  Lubat.  We  saw  no  sign  of  the  entrance  of  any  such  river  into 
the  lake,  nor  had  our  tcbelcbee  ever  seen  it.  Indeed,  it  is  a  standing 
wonder  in  the  country  how  the  lake,  having  no  river  running  into  it 
and  one  constantly  running  out  of  it,  does  not  become  dry  in  sum- 
mer time ;  and  the  iiujenious  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  saying 
that  there  are  subaqueous  fountains  or  springs  behind  Kara  Atch, 
and  in  other  deep  parts  of  the  ApoUoniatis,  and  that  this  water,  added 
to  a  few  perennial  streams  of  small  size,  which  iBiow  down  from  the 
mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  keeps  up  the  supply  and 
feeds  the  Rhyndacus  at  Lubat.  The  Rhyndacus,  like  Simois  and 
Scamandcr  and  so  many  other  rivers  in  those  regions,  may  have 
altered  its  course  and  made  itself  new  beds  since  the  time  of  the 
ancient  geographers.  Mr.  Hamilton  looked  for  it,  as  we  did,  at  the 
head  or  south-east  end  of  the  lake,  and  neither  found  it  nor  any 
other  stream  flowing  into  the  lake.  At  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  or  at 
the  west  end,  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Lubat,  he  perceived  a 
stream  flowing  from  the  direction  in  which  Khirmasti  lies,  and  this 
he  took  for  the  Rhyndacus.  He  was  here  at  the  end  of  March, 
when  the  real  river  was  swollen  by  the  dissolving  snows,  and  when 
that  sandy  bed  we  had  traversed  in  coming  from  Khirmasti  was 
serving  as  a  passage  to  some  of  the  water.  If  he  had  come  a  month 
or  two  later  in  the  season,  he  would  have  found  no  Rhyndacus  here, 
nor  anything  like  a  river  running  into  the  lake.  I  have  not  noticed 
their  many  errors ;  but  all  the  maps  of  Asia  Minor  are  jokes  to  laugh 
at.  The  Lake  of  Magnass,  though  nearly  as  large  as  its  neighbor 
Apollonia,  is  scarcely  marked  on  any  of  them ;  they  put  down  rivers 
where  none  exist,  and  where  there  are  rivers  they  mark  none;  nearly 
all  their  plains  are  mountains,  and  nearly  all  their  mountains  plains. 
Yet  a  little  study  of  Colonel  Leake's  admirable  geographical  sketch 
of  these  parts  of  Asia  Minor  would  have  set  them  right  so  far,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton's  map,  illustrative  of  his  own  journeys,  might  now 
rectify  many  gross  errors. 

The  lake  swarms  with  fish :  this  morning,  as  last  night,  they 
were  rolling  about  close  to  our  boat.  Carp  are  taken  of  an  enormous 
size,  as  also  eels,  for  the  bottom  of  this  lake,  whose  surface  is  so  clear 
and  shining,  is  for  the  most  part  soft  and  muddy.  The  best  fish 
caught  is  the  ylanis,  which  exceeds  in  size  the  yUinis  of  Dudakli. 
As  we  went  from  the  scala  up  the  lake,  two  strange,  lumbering 
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vessels  got  under  weigh  from  the  town,  where  there  were  three  or 
four  others  lying  at  anchor,  or  rather  moored  to  truncated  marble 
columns  sunk  near  the  beach.  These  craft  were  all  flat-bottomed 
and  of  the  very  queerest  construction ;  their  prows  rose  high  above 
the  deck,  and  their  sterns  still  higher ;  the  tiller  was  a  long,  crooked 
pole,  which  passed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  steersman.  Some  of  the 
vessels  were  said  to  be  capable  of  a  cargo  equal  to  fifty  or  sixty 
English  tons. 

It  took  us  forty-five  minutes  to  row  from  the  scala  to  the  head  of 
the  lake ;  but  it  was  a  heavy  tub  of  a  boat,  and  we  had  only  two 
boatmen,  who  were  not  very  expert.  The  gray  overhead  darkened, 
and  it  rained  rather  heavily  before  we  landed  near  some  slight  ruins 
of  the  Byzantine  or  early  Turkish  period.  The  combined  movements 
were  so  well  managed  that  the  tchelebee  and  the  hekim,  with  the 
horses,  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  moment.  We  mounted,  crossed 
some  hillocks,  and  then  came  upon  beautiful  flat  pastures,  well  dotted 
with  the  herds  and  flocks  of  the  prosperous  Pistikos. 

Beyond  this  level  we  ascended  a  low,  green  hill,  and  came,  at 
noon-day,  to  Bash-keui,  the  head  village  of  the  Pistikos,  just  in  time 
to  avoid  a  very  heavy  shower.  We  went  into  the  house  of  one  who 
was  a  friend  of  John  and  a  patient  of  our  Athenian ;  and  his  wife 
and  mother — who  verily  wore  no  shalvars  or  trowsers  of  any  kind — 
furnished  us  with  boiled  eggs,  bread,  and  milk.  They  ofiered  us 
fowls,  and  they  seemed  to  have  plenty  of  poultry,  and  to  be  other- 
wise well  stocked.  The  men  were  all  out  at  their  work  in  the  fields ; 
we  could  see  only  women  and  children,  as  at  the  Cossack  village  on 
Magnass ;  but  the  women,  who  were  severely  criticized  all  over  the 
country  for  not  wearing  breeches,  wore  their  petticoats  much  longer 
than  the  Don  Cossack  ladies.  Generally  they  were  not  ill-favored ; 
they  had  the  Greek  countenance,  without  any  of  the  Albanian  or 
Sclavonic  mixture.     Several  of  the  young  children  were  very  pretty. 

We  sent  for  the  priest  of  the  village,  to  question  him  about  the 
origin  of  these  settlements.  Unluckily,  he  was  away  at  Apollonia, 
and  his  curate,  or  help,  who  came  to  us,  was  an  ill-looking  fellow, 
with  little  curiosity  or  capacity,  and  with  an  awful  nasal  twang. 
He  talked  as  if  he  were  singing  in  church.  According  to  his  ver- 
sion, the  ancestors  of  the  Pistikos  or  Fistoi  (the  faithful,  the  true 
Christians)  were  Mainotes, — very  honest  people — but  only  unfortu- 
nate revolutionists ;  they  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  Sparta, 
and  their  descendants,  here  in  Asia  Minor,  still  prided  themselves 
on  living  with  Spartan  frugality  :  the  nine  families,  from  whom  they 
all  sprung,  were  relegated  in  this  part  of  the  country  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  by  Sultan  Achmet ;  for  a  long  time  they 
were  much  oppressed,  and  they  still  felt  the  care  of  the  descendants 
of  the  sheep  of  the  Sultana  Valid^  to  be  very  unsatisfactory  and 
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troublesome.  Like  everything  else,  these  sheep  had  been  farmed 
out  to  the  ushurjees,  who  had  no  more  conscience,  with  regard  to 
the  Pistikos,  than  towards  other  classes.  They  were  always  for  tax- 
ing them  for  more  lambs  than  were  dropped,  and  for  making  them 
pay  for  each  lamb  a  great  deal  more  than  it  was  worth  in  the  market. 
It  did  not  suit  them  to  take  the  tax  in  kind.  With  the  ushur  on 
the  corn  they  had  not  been  very  much  troubled;  for  they  were 
all  united  among  themselves,  and  would  measure  the  tithe  for 
themselves.  Their  grand  product  was  corn — they  were  essen- 
tially tillers  of  tlie  soil  and  growers  of  wheat — to  this  they  almost 
exclusively  devoted  themselves.  Their  wheat  was  always  the 
best,  and  their  crops  the  most  abundant  grown  in  these  parts. 
It  was  even  better  than  that  of  Emir  Dagh.  They  produce  some 
silk  very  little  inferior  to  the  finest  Demirdesh.  The  nine  original 
families  have  grown  into  nine  villages.  The  other  eight  are  all 
situated  between  this  Oapo  Luogo^  Bash-keui,  and  Mohalich ;  they 
are  Pirnikir,  Seri^n,  Kara  Khodj^,  Semeri^n,  Ekisca,  Chat^laghk, 
Karajol^,  and  another.  Bash-keui,  at  this  present,  contained  sixty- 
three  houses.  Collectively,  the  villages  counted  about  650  houses. 
The  families  were  generally  numerous.  They  are  not  a  very  sociable 
people.  They  are  a  shade  more  cleanly  than  the  other  Greek  vil- 
lagers )  but  their  houses  have  at  all  times  an  evil  reputation  for  fleas. 
It  is  quite  true  that  they  intermarry  only  with  their  own  people. 
They  are  said  to  preserve  precisely  the  same  character  and  habits 
their  ancestors  brought  with  them  into  the  country.  They  are  very 
different  from  the  other  Grreeks,  being  much  less  talkative,  and  far 
more  sedate,  serious,  and  thoughtful.  They  say  that  the  word  Pistiko 
means  a  man  of  the  true  faith,  and  that  they  are  the  best  of  Christ- 
ians. Their  Bash-keui  priest  was  too  ignorant  to  explain  whether 
there^  was  any  difference  between  their  belief  and  ritual,  and  those 
of  the  Greek  church  of  the  country.  They  are  men  of  steady, 
plodding  industry,  capable  of  extraordinary  exertions,  and  of  a  very 
lively  excitement  when  their  interests  are  concerned.  At  harvest 
time,  they  employ  the  migratory  Kurds  to  reap  and  get  in  their 
corn.  But  one  year  our  tchelebee  witnessed  this  curious  scene — 
the  Kurds  would  not  begin  without  an  extravagant  increase  of  their 
usual  pay ;  the  Pistikos  said  they  could  not  and  would  not  give  it ; 
the  Kurds  were  loud  and  insolent,  saying  that  the  corn  might  rot 
on  the  ground,  for  they  would  not  reap  it :  "  Then  we  will,"  said 
the  Pistikos ;  and,  driving  the  Kurds  away  with  their  sticks,  they 
turned  out,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  within  due  time  and 
season  they  got  in  their  crops  without  any  help  from  the  Kurds. 
Their  neighbors  the  Greeks  taxed  them  all  with  a  great  greed  for 
money,  and  a  total  want  of  charity  and  hospitality,  except  for  their 
own  clans.     They  were  indisputably  the  most  prosperous  agricul- 
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tural  population  we  saw  or  heard  of  in  this  vast  Pashalik.  Though 
mean  enough,  all  their  houses  were  palaces  compared  with  the 
hovels  of  the  Turks. 

Cossack,  Mainote,  or  Albanian,  oppressed  Rayah — Greek  or  Ar- 
menian— there  is  no  set  of  men  but  far  surpass  in  prosperity  the 
conquerors  and  nominal  lords  of  the  country  ! 

At  1  P.  M.,  we  remounted  and  set  off  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain. 
The  women  of  the  house  had  invited  us  to  stay  that  day  and  night, 
and  we  had  not  gone  far  when  we  met  the  master  of  the  house  and 
another  old  Pistiko,  who  pressed  us  to  return.  We  feared  the^eas; 
and  I  was  still  very  unwell.  Our  Hekim  had  remained,  for  he  had 
to  receive  the  sum  of  forty  piastres  from  the  absent  priest.  We 
missed  his  company  and  that  of  his  queer,  tough  little  pony,  from 
which  he  never  dismounted,  let  the  road  be  what  it  might.  May 
health  and  prosperity  attend  both !  They  had  but  a  hard  life  of  it — 
harder  than  that  of  Mungo  Park  when  he  practised  physic  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  and  told  Walter  Scott  that  travelling  in  Africa 
was  a  pleasanter  thing. 

We  did  not  perceive  that  the  ploughs  of  the  Pistikos  were  much 
better  than  their  neighbors';  but  their  ploughing  certainly  was.  We 
passed  several  of  their  corn-fields,  which  were  unenclosed,  but  ad- 
mirably turned  up,  and  clean,  and  free  from  weeds.  They  seemed 
to  prefer  the  broad  gentle  slopes  of  hills  which  had  a  south  aspect, 
and  which  had  some  little  stream  running  at  their  bases.  They 
always  speak  cautiously  of  their  farming ;  they  will  not  allow  that 
they  are  going  to  have  a  good  harvest  until  they  have  got  it  in  and 
trodden  it  out  with  their  oxen  ;  for  who  knows  but  that  it  may  be 
destroyed  or  eaten  up  in  the  green  by  locusts  : — 

"  Non  sien  le  genti  ancor  troppo  sicure 
A  giudicar,  si  come  quei  che  stima 
Le  biade  in  campo  pria  che  sien  mature."* 

When  the  crop  was  good,  they  thanked  the  Panagia  and  Saints,  and 
gave  them  all  the  credit.  But  they  neglected  nothing  to  secure  this 
desired  end  :  unlike  most  of  the  poor,  indolent  Mussulman  fatalists, 
who,  when  they  have  once  thrown  their  seeds  into  the  earth,  trust 
to  fortune  or  fate  for  all  the  rest. 

At  5  P.  M.,  as  we  were  just  under  the  village  of  Tchekgirgh^,  it 
began  to  grow  dark  and  to  rain  still  more  heavily ',  so,  instead  of 
going  to  Brusa,  we  climbed  up  the  hills  to  the  baths,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  new  khan  built  by  the  Armenians. 

The  establishment  offered  nothing  but  hot  water — heated  in  the 
bowels  of  Olympus — bare  walls,  and  a  few  divans  j  and  the  Arme- 
nians in  attendance  were  rough  and  uncivil.     We  could  not  even 

*  Dante,  "  Paradise,"  Canto  xiii. 
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have  the  comfort  of  a  fire  to  dry  our  wet  clothes  and  our 
coverlets. 

There  was  now  plenty  of  room  in  the  hot  baths,  but  they  had  no 
towels,  no  cotton  or  linen  of  any  sort,  and  they  would  not  give  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  borrow  a  supply  for  us.  We  sent  for  old 
Mustapha  (the  good-natured  Turk  on  the  staff  of  our  friend  R.  T.), 
who  lived  outside  the  village,  on  the  hill-road  to  Brusa.  Mus- 
tapha came  at  once,  and,  bustling  about  in  slush  and  rain,  he  soon 
procured  us  all  that  we  wanted,  inclusive  of  dry  coverlets,  and 
materials  for  dinner. 

The  water  of  this  bath  was  perfectly  sweet ',  I  could  detect  no 
mineral  taste  whatever ;  but  the  stewing  did  me  great  good ;  and 
having  been  well  wrapped  up  in  dry  cotton  coverlets,  I  rose  the  next 
morning  a  new  man.  Yet  for  a  long  while  our  sleep  that  night 
was  disturbed  by  a  company  of  fat,  greasy  Armenians  (all  men), 
who  were  making  keflf  in  the  khan  of  some  other  baths  opposite  to 
ours.  This  jollity  consisted  in  swilling  raki,  listening  to  a  noisy 
drum  and  squealing  fiddle,  and  now  and  then  dancing  like  Brusa 
brown  bears.  The  quantity  of  raki  some  of  these  fellows  will  carry 
is  scarcely  credible  !  These  keff-makers,  who  kept  it  up  to  the  small 
hours,  were  serafi*s  and  traders  of  Brusa,  or  the  sons  and  nephews  of 
seraffs.  They  were  frequently  making  these  parties,  leaving  their 
poor  women,  in  their  yashmacs,  at  home.  They  are  a  gross,  ungal- 
lant  race,  and  their  pleasures  are  all  Coarse  and  rudely  sensual. 
Say  what  you  will  of  him,  your  Grreek  is  a  gentleman  compared  with 
these  money-mongers,  or  with  any  class  of  Armenians  :  he  will 
sometimes  tipple  over  long  and  much  in  the  raki-shop  of  his  own 
village  or  town,  but  he  has  no  notion  of  making  a  party  of  pleasure 
without  taking  his  wife  with  him.  It  is  thus  everywhere.  Go  on 
some  summer  holiday  to  the  slopes  behind  Olympus,  or  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  behind  Constantinople,  and  you  will  see 
the  churlish  he- Armenians  carousing  by  themselves,  and  the  Grreeks 
sharing  their  merriment  with  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  sweet- 
hearts, and  giving  increase  and  grace  to  the  festivity  by  female 
society.  The  Greeks  are  the  only  people  in  the  East  who  at  all 
treat  women  as  they  ought  to  be  treated  :  and  were  there  not  other 
<;onsiderations,  I  should  consider  this  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that,  of  all  the  Sultanas  subjects,  the  Greeks  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  really  open  and  prepared  for  our  European  civilization.  In  his 
wooing  and  his  marrying,  in  his  indoor  life,  in  his  domesticity ,  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  in  all  his  inward  man,  the  Armenian  is  thoroughly 
an  Oriental  and  an  anti-European.  Rough-hew  him  as  you  will, 
re-shape  him  for  a  time,  shake  him  about  by  foreign  travel,  rub  the 
outward  rust  oflT  him  in  Viennese,  or  Parisian,  or  London  society, 
still  he  remains  a  coarse  Oriental  I     The  exceptions  to  the  general 
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rule  are  remarkably  few,  and  in  most  cases  they  are  rather  apparent 
than  real.  These  exceptions  are  to  be  looked  for  almost  exclusively 
among  the  classes  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  who 
are  ashamed  or  angry  at  being  called  Armenians.  I  would  not 
include  the  common  people ;  and  I  would  be  understood  to  exclude, 
among  their  superiors  in  fortune,  many  men  of  decent  life  and  con- 
duct ;  but,  generally,  I  do  believe  that  the  rich  or  prosperous  Arme- 
nians have  all  the  vices  of  the  Turkish  effendis,  without  any  of  their 
good  qualities.  ^ 


END    OF    VOLUME    I. 
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LYNCH'S    DEAD    SEA. 

CONDENSED  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION.    NOW  READY. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ThTu.  S.  EXPEDITION 

TO  THE  DEAD  SEA  AND  RIVER  JORDAN. 
BY  W.  F.  LYNCH,  U.  S.  N., 

Commander  of  the  Expedition. 

New  and  condensed  edition,  with  a  Map,  from  actnal  Surveys. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 

The  universal  curiosity  excited  by  the  interesting  narrative  of  this 
remarkable  expedition,  has  induced  the  author  to  prepare  a  con- 
densed edition  for  popular  use,  which  is  now  finished,  at  a  very  low 
price.  In  preparing  the  former  editions,  the  object  was  to  produce 
a  work  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  national  character  which  it 
assumed,  and  no  pains  or  expense  was  spared  in  bringing  out  a  vo- 
lume as  handsome  as  anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  prepared  in  this 
country.  The  great  demand,  which  has  rapidly  exhausted  many 
large  impressions  of  this  edition,  notwithstanding  its  price,  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  intrinsic  value  and  interest  of  the  work ;  and 
in  presenting  this  new  and  cheaper  edition,  the  publishers  would 
merely  state  that  it  contains  all  the  substance  of  the  former  volume, 
from  the  time  the  expedition  reached  Lake  Tiberias  till  its  depar- 
ture from  Jerusalem,  embracing  all  the  explorations  upon  the  river 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Some  matter  in  the  preliminary  and 
concluding  chapters  has  been  omitted  or  condensed,  and  the  two 
maps  of  the  former  edition  have  been  reduced  in  one,  preserv- 
ing, however,  all  the  more  important  features  of  the  country  de- 
scribed. In  its  present  form,  therefore,  afforded  at  about  one-third 
the  price  of  the  more  costly  issue,  in  a  neat  and  handsome  volume, 
admirably  adapted  for  parlor  or  fireside  reading,  or  for  district 
schools,  Sabbath  schools,  and  other  libraries,  the  publishers  confi- 
dently anticipate  a  very  extensive  demand. 

Copies  may  still  be  had  of  the  FINE  EDITION, 

In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume, 
"With  Twenty-eight  beautiful  Plates,  and  Two  Maps. 

This  book,  so  long  nnd  anxiously  expected,  fully  sustains  the  hopes  of  the  most  san- 
guine and  fastidious,  it  is  truly  a  magnificent  work.  The  type,  paper,  binding-,  style, 
and  execution  are  all  of  the  best  and  highest  character,  as  are  also  the  maps  and  en- 
jtrravings.  It  will  do  more  to  elevate  the  character  of  our  national  literature  than  any 
work  that  has  appeared  for  years.  The  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject  will  give  it 
popularity  and  immortality  at  once.  It  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated  ;  and  it  will  be 
read  extensively,  and  valued,  both  in  this  and  other  countries.— X-fldy''s  Book,  Aug.  1849. 

When,  however, he  fairly  "gets  under  weigh,"  every  page  possesses  interest,  and 
we  follow  him  with  eagerness  in  his  perilous  and  tortuous  voyage  down  the  Jordan, 
nnd  his  explorations  of  the  mysterious  sea,  upon  which  the  curse  of  the  Almighty 
visibly  rests.  His  privations,  toils,  and  dangers  were  numerous,  but  were  rewarded 
by  success  where  all  others  had  failed.  He  has  contributed  materially  to  our  know- 
ledge of  scriptural  Geography,  parlicularly  in  his  charts  of  ihe  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea, 
which  he  fully  explored.  If  our  readers  wish  to  know  all  he  has  done,  they  must 
procure  and  read  his  book ;  we  cannot  give  even  an  outline  of  it  We  can  only  add 
that  Ihe  publishers  have  done  their  full  duty  in  their  depariment,  and  the  maps  and 
plates  are  all  Ihat  could  be  desired — Prenbyterian. 
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CHE'APER    EDITION,    NOW     READY. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

BY  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY. 

SECOND    EDITION,    REVISED. 

In  two  large  and  handsome  12mo.  volumes,  with  a  Portrait  and  fac-simile  of  a 

letter  from  John  Adams. 

Also, 

A  haudsomio  Library  Edition^  In  tvro  beautifully  printed 
octavo  -volumes. 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Win's  Papers,  Correppondence,  Diaries,  &c.,  having  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  to  be  used  in  this  work  :  it  will  be  found  to  contain  much 
that  is  new  and  interesting  relative  to  the  political  history  of  the  times,  as  well  us  to 
the  private  life  of  Mr.  Wirt. 

The  exceedingly  favorable  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been  everywhere 
received,  having  rapidly  exhausted  the  first  edition,  the  publishers  have  pleasure  in 
presenting  a  second,  revised,  in  a  smaller  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  In  so  doing, 
they  have  been  desirous  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  with  whom  its  former  cost  was 
an  objection.  In  its  present  neat  and  convenient  form,  the  work  is  eminently  filled 
to  assume  the  position  which  it  merits  as  a  book  for  every  parlor-table  and  for  every 
fire-side  where  there  is  an  appreciation  of  the  kindliness  and  manliness,  the  intellect 
and  the  affection,  the  wit  and  liveliness  which  rendered  William  Wirt  at  once  so  emi- 
nent in  ihe  world,  so  brilliant  in  society,  and  so  loving  and  loved  in  the  retirement  of 
his  domestic  circle.  Uniting  all  these  attractions,  it  cannot  fail  to  find  a  place  in  every 
private  and  public  library,  and  in  all  collections  of  books  for  the  use  of  schools  and 
colleges;  for  the  young  can  have  before  them  no  brighter  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  industry  and  resolution,  than  the  life  of  William  Wirt,  as  uncon- 
sciously related  by  himself  in  these  volumes. 

The  approbation  bestowed  upon  this  work  by  the  press  has  been  universal.  From 
among  numerous  recommendatory  notices,  the  publishers  submit  a  few. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  season,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining works  ever  published  in  this  country.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  admirably  qualified 
for  the  preparation  of  such  a  work,  and  has  evidently  had  access  to  a  great  variety  of 
useful  material.  The  work  is  one  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man 
in  the  country.  Its  intrinsic  interest  will  secure  it  a  very  general  popularity.— iV.  Y. 
Courier  and  Enquirer. 

The  fascinating  letters  of  Mr.  Wirt,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  agreeable  men  of 
the  day,  in  themselves  furnish  a  rich  fund  of  instruction  and  enjoyment.— JvjcAmW  Ing. 

This  work  has  been  looked  for  with  much  interest  by  the  public,  and  will  not  disap- 
point the  high  expectations  justly  based  upon  the  well-known  talents  of  the  author, 
and  the  abundant  materials  left  by  the  distinguished  orator  and  jurist,  to  which  he  has 
had  free  access. — Baltimore  American. 

The  style  is  at  once  vigorous  and  fascinating,  and  the  interest  of  the  most  absorbing 
character.—  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  American  writers.  He  never  touches  a 
subject  that  he  does  not  adorn— and  it  is  fortunate  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Wirt  that  the 
historyof  his  life  has  fallen  into  such  hands.  The  publishers  have  performed  their 
task  in  excellent  style.  The  paper  and  the  type  are  good,  and  the  whole  getting  up  is 
admirable. — Richmond  Whig. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  indeed  given  us  two  delightful  and  instructive  volumes.  No 
part  of  what  he  has  thus  brought  together  could  have  been  omitted  without  detriment 
to  the  perfect  picture  of  the  great  man  who  held  for  twelve  years  the  important  office 
of  Attorney-General  of  these  United  States.  Inwoven  with  the  biographical  anec- 
dotes, letters,  and  speeches,  are  elucidatory  threads  that  guide  the  reader  to  a  better 
understanding  of  various  matters  of  history,  and  give  a  general  and  permanent  value 
to  the  work.  A  fine  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  and  a  curious  facsimile  of 
a  letter  from  John  Adams  is  given  in  the  second. — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  made  a  couple  of  very  interesting  volumes.  He  has  not  disap- 
pointed the  expectations  of  those  who  know  his  powers,  and  had  enjoyed  the  spirit, 
grace,  and  humor  of  his  previous  writings.  He  has  properly  adopted  the  plan  of 
makingMr.  Wirt  speak  for  himself,  whenever  this  was  possible.  We  have,  accord- 
ingly, a  large  body  of  his  letters,  showing  him  in  every  possible  attitude,  during  almost 
every  period  of  his  life,  and  always  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  us  of  the  equal  goodness  of 
bis  heart  and  the  clear  manliness  of  his  intellect.  The  lawyer,  in  particular,  will  be 
apt  to  peruse  these  pages  with  a  sensible  sympathy.  They  illustrate  the  progress  of 
yiousands,  through  a  long  and  painful  struggle— from  poverty,  through  adversity,  and 
finally,  mto  renown  and  excellence.  They  furnish  many  admirable  examples,  as 
well  as  interesung  history.— CAarieston  Mercury. 
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FOR   THE    USE    OF    COLLEGES,    ACADEMIES,    AND    FAMILIES. 

BY  ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOHNSTON,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  G.  S. 
In  one  large  volume,  imperial  quarto,  handsomely  bound. 

With  Twenty-six  Plates,  Engraved  and  Colored  in  tlie  best  style. 

Together  with  1 12  pages  of  Descriptive  Letter-press,  and  a  very  copious  Index. 

This  splendid  volume  will  fill  a  void  long  felt  in  this  country,  where  no 
work  has  been  attainable  presenting  the  results  of  the  important  science  of 
Physical  Geography  in  a  distinct  and  tangible  form.  The  list  of  plates  sub- 
joined will  show  both  the  design  of  the  work  and  the  manner  in  which  its 
carrying  out  has  been  attempted.  The  reputation  of  the  author,  and  the 
universal  approbation  with  which  his  Atlas  has  been  received,  are  sufficient 
guarantees  that  no  care  has  been  spared  to  render  the  book  complete  and 
trustworthy.  The  engraving,  printing,  and  coloring  will  all  be  found  of  the 
best  and  most  accurate  description. 

As  but  a  small  edition  has  been  prepared,  the  publishers  request  all  who 
may  desire  to  procure  copies  of  the  work  to  send  orders  through  their  book- 
sellers without  delay. 
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4.  Ilkistration  of  the  Glacier  System  of 

the  Alps.     (Mont  Blanc.) 

5.  Phenomena  of  Volcanic  Action. 
Palaeontological  and  Geological  Map  of 

the  British  Islands.    (Frontispiece.) 

HYDROGRAPHY. 

1.  Physical  Chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

2.  Physical  Chart  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

3.  Physical  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or 

Great  Sea. 

4  Tidal  Chart  of  the  British  Seas. 

5  The    River    Systems  of  Europe  and 

Asia. 

6.  The  River  Systems  of  America. 

Tidal  Chart  of  the  World. 


METEOROLOGY. 

1.  Humboldt's  System  of  Isothermal  Lines. 

2.  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Cur- 
rents of  Air. 

3.  Hyetographic  or  Rain  Map  of  the 
World. 

4.  Hyetographic  or  Rain  Map  of  Europe. 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

1.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants. 

2.  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Cuiti 
vated  Plants  used  as  Food. 

3.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Quadru- 
mana,  Edentata,  Marsupialia,  and 
Pachydermata. 

4.  Geographical Distriliution  of Carnivora. 

5.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Rodenlia 
and  Ruminantia. 

6.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Birds. 

7.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Reptiles 

8.  Pithnographie  Map  of  the  World. 

9.  Ethnographic  Map  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

The  intention  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit,  in  a  popular  and  attractive  form, 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  naturalists  and  philosophers  in  all  the  more 
important  branches  of  Natural  Science.  Its  study  requires  no  previous  train- 
ing ;  for  while  facts  and  deductions  are  stated  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  scientific  inquiry,  they  are  by  an  ingenious  application  of  colors,  signs, 
and  diagrams,  communicated  in  a  manner  so  simple  and  striking  as  to  render 
them  at  once  intelligible  and  easily  retained. 

For  the  first  time,  in  this  country,  the  principles  of  graphic  representation 
are  here  applied  to  the  delineation  of  the  most  important  facts  of  external 
phenomena.     Simple  but  significant  symbolical  signs  have  been  introduced 
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JOHNSTON'S  PHYSICAIi  ATLAS—CContlnued.) 

to  an  extent,  and  with  an  effect,  hitherto  never  contemplated.  The  contents 
of  the  many  volumes,  formerly  the  sole  depositories  of  information  regarding 
the  different  kingdoms  of  nature,  have  been  condensed  and  reproduced  with 
a  conciseness,  precision,  completeness,  and  promptitude  of  application  alto- 
gether unattainable  by  any  other  agency. 

The  elegant  substitute  of  linear  delineation  registers  the  most  complicated 
results  in  the  most  perspicuous  form,  affords  inexhaustible  facilities  for  record- 
ing the  continued  advance  of  science,  and  "  renders  its  progress  visible." 

The  Physical  Atlas  is  the  result  of  many  years'  labor,  and  in  its  construc- 
tion not  only  have  the  writings  and  researches  of  the  philosophers  and  travel- 
ers of  all  nations  been  made  use  of,  but  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  age,  in  the  different  departments  of  science,  have  contributed  directly  to 
its  pages.  The  letter-press  gives  a  condensed  description  of  each  subject 
treated  of,  with  constant  reference  to  the  elucidation  of  the  maps,  and  the 
colors  and  signs  employed  are  uniformly  explained  by  notes  on  the  plates. 
But  while  endeavoring  to  make  available  to  every  one  the  rich  stores  of 
knowledge  otherwise  nearly  inaccessible,  it  has  ever  been  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  such  a  work,  accuracy  and  truth  are  the  first  requisites,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  a  guide  to  the  naturalist  in  investigating  the  more  philosophical  de- 
partments of  science,  and  to  the  inquirer  in  showing  what  has  already  been 
done,  and  what  remains  to  be  accomplished,  in  perhaps  the  most  universally 
interesting  and  attractive  branch  of  human  knowledge. 

From  among  a  vast  number  of  recommendatory  notices,  the  publishers  sub- 
mit the  following ; — 

We  have  thus  rapidly  run  through  the  contents  of  the  Atlas  to  show  its  compre- 
hensiveness and  philosophic  arrangement.  Of  lis  execution,  no  praise  would  be  in 
excess.  The  maps  are  from  the  original  plates,  and  these  are  beautifully  finished, 
and  the  coloring  has  been  laid  on  with  the  utmost  nicety  and  care.  The  size  is  an 
imperial  quarto,  and  the  accompanying  text  embraces  a  vast  amount  of  details  that 
the  imagination  is  called  on  to  fasten  and  associate  with  the  maps.  The  enterprise 
and  fine  taste  of  the  American  publishers  will,  we  hope,  be  rewarded  by  an  extensive 
sale  of  this  most  admirable  work.  No  school -room  and  no  family  should  be  without 
the  Physical  Atlas. 

In  the  hands  of  a  judicious  teacher,  or  head  of  a  family,  information  of  the  most 
varied  nature  in  all  departments  of  science  and  natural  history  can  be  introduced  and 
commented  on,  in  reference  to  its  geographical  bearing,  while  the  materials  of  the 
text  and  the  Atlas  may  be  commented  on  to  any  desired  extent.  Such  works  give 
attractiveness  to  knowledge,  and  stimulate  to  energy  the  mind  of  the  young;  while  in 
the  beauty,  harmony,  and  intermediate  reactions  of  nature  thus  exhibited,  the  facili- 
ties of  imagination  and  judgment  find  room  for  equal  exercise  and  renewed  delight. 
It  is  the  lively  picture  and  representation  of  our  planet. — Neto  York  Literary  World, 
March  9, 1850. 

The  book  before  us  is,  in  short,  a  graphic  encyclopaedia  of  the  sciences— an  atlas 
of  human  knowledge  done  into  maps.  It  exemplifies  the  truth  which  it  expresses — 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.  The  Thermal  Laws  of  Leslie  it  enunciates  by  a  bent  line 
running  across  a  map  of  Europe;  the  abstract  researches  of  Gauss  it  embodi.-s  in  a 
few  parallel  curves  winding  over  a  section  of  the  globe;  a  formula  of  Laplace  it 
melts  down  to  a  little  path  of  mezzotint  shadow ;  a  problem  of  the  transcendental  ana- 
lysis, which  covers  pages  with  definite  integrals,  it  makes  plain  to  the  eye  by  a  little 
stippling  and  hatching  on  a  given  degree  of  longitude!  All  possible  relations  of 
time  and  space,  heat  and  cold,  wet  and  dry,  frost  and  snow,  volcano  and  storm,  cur- 
rent and  tide,  plant  and  beast,  race  and  religion,  attraction  and  repulsion,  glacier  and 
avalanche,  fossil  and  mammoth,  river  and  mountain,  mine  and  forest,  air  and  cloud, 
and  sea  and  sky— all  in  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  on  the  earth,  and  above 
the  earth,  that  the  heart  of  man  has  conceived  or  his  head  undersiood— are  brought  to- 
gether by  a  marvellous  microcosm,  and  planted  on  these  little  sheets  of  paper— thus 
making  themselves  clear  to  every  eye.    In  short,  we  have  a  summary  of  all  the  cross- 

3uestions  of  Nature  for  twenty  centuries— and  all  the  answers  of  Nature  herself  set 
own  and  speaking  to  us  voluminous  sysxem  dans  un  mot Mr.  Johnston 

is  well  known  as  a  geographer  of  great  accuracy  and  research ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
this  work  will  add  to  his  reputation  ;  for  it  is  beautifully  engraved,  and  accompanied 
with  explanatory  and  tabular  letterpress  of  great  value.— London  Athen^um. 
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SOMERVILLE'S   PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

New  Edition,  much  improved.    Now  Ready. 

PHYSICAL  "geography. 

BY  MAKY  SOMERVILLE, 

AUTHOR  OF  '^  THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES,"  ETC.  ETC. 

SECOND  AMERICAN  EDITION. 

JProtn  tht  Second  and  Revined  London  Edition, 

WITH    AMERICAN    NOTES,    GLOSSARY,    &C. 

In  one  neat  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  over  600  pages. 

The  great  success  of  this  work,  and  its  introduction  into  many  of  the  higher  schools 
and  academies,  have  induced  the  publishers  to  prepare  a  new  and  much  improved 
edition.  In  addition  to  the  corrections  and  improvements  of  the  author  bestowed  on 
the  work  in  its  passage  through  the  press  a  second  time  in  London,  notes  have  been 
introduced  to  adapt  it  more  fully  to  the  physical  geography  of  this  country  ;  and  a 
comprehensive  glossary  has  been  added,  rendering  the  volume  more  particularly 
suited  to  educational  purposes.  The  amount  of  these  additions  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact,  that  not  only  has  the  size  of  the  page  been  increased,  but  the  volume 
itself  enlarged  by  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages.  At  the  same  time,  the  price 
has  not  been  increased. 

While  reading  this  work,  we  could  not  help  thinking  how  interesting,  as  well  as 
useful,  geography  as  a  branch  of  education  might  be  made  in  our  schools.  In  many  of 
them  however,  this  is  not  accomplished.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  defect  will  be 
remedied  ;  and  that  in  all  our  educational  institutions  Geography  will  soon  be  taught 
in  the  proper  way.  Mrs.  Somerville's  work  may,  in  this  respect,  be  pointed  to  as  a 
model. —  TaiCs  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Our  praise  comes  lagging  in  the  rear,  and  is  well-nigh  superfluous.  But  we  are 
anxious  to  recommend  to  our  youth  the  enlarged  method  of  studying  geography  which 
her  present  work  demonstrates  to  be  as  captivating  as  it  is  instructive.  Nowhere, 
except  in  her  own  previous  work,  "  The  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  isthere 
to  be  found  so  large  a  store  of  well-selected  information  so  lucidly  set  forth.  In  sur- 
veying and  grouping  together  whatever  has  been  seen  by  the  eyesof  others,  or  detect- 
ed by  their  laborious  investigations,  she  is  not  surpassed  by  any  one.  We  have  no 
obscurities  other  than  what  the  imperfect  slate  of  science  itself  involves  her  in  ;  no 
dissertations  which  are  felt  to  interrupt  or  delay.  She  strings  her  beads  distinct  and 
close  together.  With  quiet  perspicacity  she  seizes  at  once  whatever  is  most  interest- 
ing and  most  captivating  in  her  subject.  Therefore  it  is  we  are  for  the  book  ;  and  we 
hold  such  presents  as  Mrs.  Somerville  has  bestowed  upon  the  public,  to  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value,  disseminating  more  sound  information  than  all  the  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  will  accomplish  in  a  whole  cycle  of  their  existence.— l?iacA;70oo(i's  Mag. 

HERVEY'S  COURT  OF  GEORGE  II. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIQlToF  BE0R6E  THE  SECOND, 

From  his  Accession  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline. 

BY  JOHN  LORD  IIERVEY. 

EDITED,    FROM   THE    ORIGINAL    MANUSCRIPT,    AT   ICKWORTII, 

By  the  Right  Hon.  JOHN    WILSON   CROKER,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
In  two  handsome  volumes,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

PARDOE'S  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST.— Now  Ready. 

THE  COURT  AND  REIGnTf  FRANCIS  THE  FIRST, 

KING    OF    FRANCE. 

BY  MISS   PARDOE, 

AUTHOR    OF    '*  LOUIS   THE   FOURTEENTH,"    *'  CITY   OF   THE   SULTAN,"    &C.  &C. 

In  two  very  neat  volumes,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 
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HERSCHBIi'S  OUTLINES  OF  ASTRONOMT.-JV\»to  Ji««tfy. 

OUTLINES   0F"aST]10N0MY. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  P.  W.  HERSCHEL,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 

In  one  neat  volume,  crown  octavo,  with  six  plates  aad  numerous  wood-cuts. 

With  this,  we  take  leave  ofthis  remarkable  work,  which  we  hold  to  be,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  preatesl  and  most  remarkable  of  the  works  in  which  the  laws  of  astrono- 
my and  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  are  described  to  those  who  are  not  mathema- 
ticians nor  observers,  and  recalled  to  those  who  are.  It  is  the  reward  of  men  who 
can  descend  from  the  advancement  of  knowledge  to  care  for  its  diffusion,  that  their 
works  are  essential  to  all,  that  they  become  the  manuals  of  the  proficient  as  well  as 
the  text- books  of  the  learner. — Athencpum. 

Probably  no  book  ever  written  upon  any  science  has  been  found  to  embrace  with- 
in so  small  a  compass  an  entire  epitome  of  everything  known  within  all  its  various 
departments,  practical,  theoretical,  and  physical.— .Ba:amtn«r. 

A  text-book  of  astronomy,  from  one  of  the  highest  names  in  the  science. — Silliman^s 
Journal. 

B^ROJ\*  HUMBOLnT^S  JVJBW   If^OJtlT.-JVoir  Ready, 

ASPECTS    OF    WATURE, 

IN    DIFFERENT    LANDS    AND    DIFFERENT   CLIMATES. 
WITH  SOrENTIFIO  ELUCIDATIONS. 

BY   ALEXANDER  VON   HUMBOLDT. 

TRANSLATED  BY  MRS.  SABINE. 

In  one  very  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

It  is  not  without  diffidence  that  I  present  to  the  public  a  series  of  papers  which  took 
their  origin  in  the  presence  of  natural  scenes  of  grandeur  or  beauty,  on  the  ocean,  in 
the  forests  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  Steppes  of  Venezuela,  and  in  the  mountain  wilder- 
nesses of  Peru  and  Mexico.  Detached  fragments  were  written  down  on  the  spot,  and 
at  the  moment,  and  afterwards  moulded  into  a  whole.  The  view  of  nature  on  an  en- 
larged scale,  the  display  of  the  concurrent  action  of  various  forces  or  powers,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  enjoyment  which  the  immediate  prospect  of  tropical  scenery  affords 
to  sensitive  minds— are  the  objects  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself. — AtrrHoa's 
Pheface. 

ZOOLOGICAL   RECREATIONS.— Just  Issued. 

BY  W.  J.  BBODERIP,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S. 

In  one  neat  volume  of  376  pages,  royal  12mo.,  extra   cloth. 
BOW*JajtJ\*^S  PRJLCTICJiJj  CHEMISTRY,— Jwt  J»au*d, 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PKACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

INCLUDING    ANALYSIS. 
By  JOHN  E.  BOWMAN, 

Demonstrator  of  Chemistry,  King's  College. 

In  one  handsome  volume,  royal  12mo.,  of  over  300  pages. 

WITH  NEARLY  ONE  HUNDRED  ENORAVINOS  ON  WOOD. 

STEINMETZ'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
HISTORY    OF~THE    JESUITS, 

FBOM  THK  VOVy-DATloy  OF  THKIB  SOCIETY  TO  ITS  SUPPRESSION  BY  POPE  CLEMENT  XIV. 

Their  Migsions  throughout  the  World  ;  their  'Educational  System  and  Literature; 
with  their  lievival  and  Present  Slate. 
.;;^  .  ;  BY    ANDREW    STEINMETZ, 

Author  of  "The  Novitiate,"  and  "The  Jesuit  in  the  Family." 
In  two  handsome  crown  8vo.  vols,  of  about  four  hundred  pages  each,  extra  cloth. 
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JAbrary  of  Jlluttrated  Seientifie  W*ork8,— Continued, 

KNAPP'S  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY. 

T  E  C  H  Nl)  L  0  G  Y; 

OR,  CHEMISTRY  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  TO  MANUFACTURES 
BY  DR.  F.  KNAPP, 

Professor  at  the  University  of  Giessen. 

Edited,  with  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  bt 

DR.    EDMUND    RONALDS,    and    DR.   THOMAS    RICHARDSON. 

First  American  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Additions, 

BY  PROFESSOR  WALTER  R.  JOHNSON. 

In  tvx)  handsome  octavo  volumes.,  printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

Volume  One,  lately  published,  with  two  hundred  and  fourteen  large  wood  engravingg. 
Volume  Two,  now  ready,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  wood  engravings. 

One  of  the  best  works  of  modern  times. — New  Yorlc  Commercial. 

We  think  it  will  prove  the  most  popular,  as  it  is  decidedly  the  best  of  the  series. 
Written  by  one  who  has  for  many  years  studied  both  theoretically  and  practically  the 
processes  which  he  describes,  the  descriptions  are  precise,  and  conveyed  in  a  sim- 
ple unpretending  style,  so  that  they  are  easily  understood,  while  they  are  sufficiently 
full  in  detail  to  include  within  them  everything  necessary  to  the  entire  comprehen- 
sion of  the  operations.  The  work  is  also  carefully  brought  down  to  include  the  most 
recent  improvements  introduced  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  thus  gives  us  full 
descriptions  of  processes  to  which  reference  is  frequently  made  in  other  works,  while 
many  of  them  are,  we  believe,  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in  a  complete  state  to 
the  English  reader. — Franklin  Institute  Journal. 

Weisbach's  mechanics. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  "the  MECHANICS 

OF  MACHINERY  AND  ENGINEERING. 

By  Professor  JULIUS  WEISBACH. 

TRANSLATED   AND   EDITED 

BY   PROFESSOR   GORDON,  OF   GLASGOW. 

First  American  Edition,  -witli  Additions, 

By  Prof.  WALTER  R.  JOHNSON. 

In  two  Octavo  Volumes,  heautifully  printed. 

Volume  One,  with  five  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations,  just  issued. 
Volume  Two,  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  illustrations,  now  ready. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  mathematicians  that  has  been  laid  be- 
fore us  for  some  lime ;  and  we  may  safely  term  it  a  scientific  gem.— The  Builder. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  to  practical  science  that  has  yet  appeared  in  thi» 
country. — Athenceum. 

In  every  way  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  our  readers. — Franklin  Institute 
Journal. 

From  Charles  H.  Haswell,  Esq.,  Engineer  in  Chief,  U.  S.  N. 

The  design  of  the  author  in  supplying  the  instructor  with  a  guide  for  teaching,  and 
the  student  with  an  auxiliary  for  the  acquirement  of  the  science  of  mechanics,  has, 
in  my  opinion,  been  attained  in  a  most  successful  manner.  The  illustrations,  in  the 
fullness  of  their  construction,  and  in  typographical  execution,  are  without  a  parallel. 
It  will  aiford  me  much  pleasure  to  recommend  its  use  by  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession with  wJiicli  I  am  connected. 
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LIBRARY  or  ILLUSTRATED  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 

UNDER  THIS  TITLfe  LEA  &  BLANCHARD  ARE  PUBLISHING 

A  SERIES  0^  Bl:AUT?IFtJLLY  ILLUSTRATED  WORKS, 

ON  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  SCIENCE, 

By  tie  most  distingnished  men  in  their  respective  departments. 

Printed  in  the  handsomest  style,  and  embellished  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

07"  Noexpewse  has  been  or  will  be  spared  to  render  this  series  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  scientific  public,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  handsomest  specimens  of 
ypographical  and  artistic  execution  which  has  appeared  in  this  country. 

SpetimfTU  cflkt  Engravings  and  style  pf  the  volumes  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
publishers. 


MULLER'S  PHYSIOS-LATELT  ISSUED. 

PRINCIPLES 

OF 

PHYSICS  AND   METEOROLOGY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  MULLER,  M.  D. 

EDITED,    WITH    ADDITIONS,   BY  R.  EGLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.  D. 


In  one  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  with  550  wood-cuts,  and  two 
colored  plates. 

This  is  a  large,  eJegant,  and  rftost  admirable  volume— thefirst  of  a  series  of  scien- 
tific books  now  passing  through  the  press  in  London,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  favor  of  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  science 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  author  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
fcientific  men  in  Germany,  and  these  works  have  been  prepared  with  the  utmost 
eare,  and  are  put  forth  in  a  form  admirably  adapted  to  secure  Uiat  wide  circulation 
and  univei-sal  favor  which  Ihey  deserve.— JV.  Y.  Courier  and  Inquirer. 


ifrOW  READY. 


Pfe'idTlCAL    PHARMACY. 

COMPRISING    THE    ARRANGEMENTS,   APPARATUS.    AND    MANIPULA- 
TIONS OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SHOP  AND  LABORATORY. 

BY  FRANCIS  MOHR,  Ph.  D., 

Assessor  Pharmacioe  of  the  Royal  Prussian  College  of  Medicine,  Coblenti; 

AND  THEOPHILUS  REDWOOD, 

Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

EDITED,    WITH    EXTENSIVE    ADDITIONS, 

BY  PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  PROCTER, 

Of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy. 

In  one  handsomely  printed  octavo  volume,  of  570  pages,  with  over  600  en- 
gravings on  wood. 

Mm  ^rtpmrMttoMf  teorka  on  JUttallurgryf  M^ood,   th*  St*«m  JS»ffim0, 
JKmeMmtMf  Jlttronompf  Mural  JBeondmy,  ICe. 
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Now  Complete.— STRICKLAND'S  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 
NEW    AND    IMPROVED    EDITION. 

LIVES   OF  THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST. 
WITH    ANECDOTES    OF   THEIR   COURTS. 

Now  First  Published  from  Official  Records,  and  other  Authentic  Documents,  Pri- 
vate as  well  as  Public. 

NEW   EDITION,    WITH   ADDITIONS   AND    CORRECTIONS. 

BY  AGINES  STRICKLAND. 

In  six  volumes  crown  octavo,  extra  crimson  cloth,  or  half  morocco,  printed 
on  fine  paper  and  large  type. 

In  this  edition.  Volume  One  contains  Vols.  1,  2  and  3  of  the  12mo.  edition  ; 
Volume  Two  contains  Vols.  4  and  5  ;  Volume  Three  contains  Vols.  6  and  7  ; 
Volume  Four  contains  Vols.  8  and  9  ;  Volume  Five  contains  Vols.  10  and  11  ; 
and  Volume  Six  contains  Vol.  12.  The  whole  forming  a  very  handsome  se- 
ries, suitable  for  presents,  prizes,  &c. 

The  publishers  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  public  this  work  in  a 
complete  form.  During  the  long  period  in  which  it  has  been  issuing  from  the  press, 
it  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  standard  work  ;  and,  as  occupying  ground  hitherto 
untouched,  as  embodying  numerous  historical  facts  hitherto  unnoticed,  and  as  con- 
taining vivid  sketches  of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  times,  with  anecdotes, 
documents,  &c.  &c.,  it  presents  numerous  claims  on  the  attention  of  both  the  student 
of  history  and  desultory  reader. 

Those  who  have  been  waiting  its  completion  can  now  obtain  it,  forming  a  handsome 
set,  twelve  volumes  in  six,  in  various  styles  of  binding. 

A  few  copies  still  on  hand  of  the  Duodecimo  Edition.  Vol.  I. — Contains 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  Matilda  of  Scotland,  Adelicia  of  Louvaine,  Matilda  of 
Boulogne,  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  Vol.  II. — Berengaria  of  Navarre,  Isa- 
bella of  Angouleme,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  Eleanor  of  Castile,  Marguerite  of 
France,  Isabella  of  France,  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  Anne  of  Bohemia. 
Vol.  III. — Isabella  of  Valois,  Joanna  of  Navarre,  Katharine  of  Valois,  Marga- 
ret of  Anjou,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  and  Ann  of  Warwick.  Vol.  IV. — Elizabeth 
of  York,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of  Cleves, 
and  Katharine  Howard.  Vol.  V. — Katharine  Parr  and  Queen  Mary.  Vol.  VI. 
— Queen  Elizabeth.  Vol.  VII. — Queen  Elizabeth  (continued),  and  Anne  of 
Denmark.  Vol.  VIII. — Henrietta  Maria  and  Catharine  of  Braganza.  Vol.  IX. 
— Mary  of  Modena.  Vol.  X. — Mary  of  Modena  (continued),  and  Mary  II. 
Vol.  XI. — Mary  II.  (continued),  and  Queen  Anne.  Vol.  XII. — Queen  Anne 
(concluded). 

Any  volume  sold  separately,  or  the  whole  to  match  in  neat  green  cloth. 

These  volumes  have  the  fascination  of  a  romance  united  to  the  integrity  of  history .— 
Times. 

A  most  valuable  and  entertaining  -work.— Chronicle. 

This  interesting  and  well- written  work,  in  which  the  severe  truth  of  history  takeg 
almost  the  wildness  of  romance,  will  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  our  biogra- 
phical literature. — Morning  Herald. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  liisiorical  knowledge,  to  young  persons  especially.  It 
contains  amass  of  every  kind  of  historical  matter  of  iiiieresi,  which  industry  and  re- 
source could  collect.  We  have  derived  much  entertainment  and  instruction  from 
the  work. — AthencBum. 

The  execution  of  this  work  is  equal  to  the  conception.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  it  both  interesting  and  valuable.— Ltierarj/  Gazette. 

A  charming  work — full  of  interest,  at  once  serious  and  pleasing.— Jlfonst«?/r  Guizot. 

A  most  charming  biographical  memoir.  We  conclude  by  expressing  our  unquali- 
fied  opinion,  that  we  know  of  no  more  valuable  contribution  to  modern  history  than 
this  ninth  volume  of  Miss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens.— Morning-  Herald. 
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THE  WAR  IN  HUNGARY.     Now  Ready. 

MEMOIRS  OF  ANIuNGARIAN  LADY. 

BY  THERESA  PULSZKY. 

WITH    AN    HISTORICAL    INTRODUCTION 
BY  FRANCIS  PULSZKY. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12rao.,  extra  cloth. 
We  need  hardly  inform  our  readers  that  the  authoress  of  this  work  is  the  accom* 
plished  wife  of  the  peiitleman  who  was  originally  accredited  to  the  English  Cabinet 
by  the  Provisional  Government  of  Hungary.  The  private  interest  attaching  to  the 
recital  of  events  which  have  become  so  famous,  would  ensure  a  wide  popularity  for 
Madame  Pulszky's  book.  But  we  should  very  mnch  underestimate  its  value  if  we  so 
limited  our  praise.  The  Memoirs,  indeed,  contain  sketches  of  social  life  which  are 
worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  Madame  de  Stahl  de  liaunay  and  Madame  Campan. 
But  they  are  also  rich  in  political  and  topographical  information  of  the  first  character. 
Madame  Pulszky  was  in  the  habit  of  direct  intercourse  with  the  foremost  and  most 
distinguished  of  the  Hungarian  generals  and  statesmen,  and  has  given  a  complete 
summary  of  the  political  events  in  Hungary,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Hungarian  Depu- 
tation in  1848,  to  the  treason  of  General  Georgy  on  the  13th  of  August,  1849.  M.  Puls- 
zky has  also  prefixed  a  valuable  introduction,  which  gives  the  most  complete  History 
of  Hungary  that  has  ever  issued  from  the  English  press. — Globe. 

TAliES  AIVD  STORIES  FROM  UISTORT. 

BY  AGNES  STRICKLAND, 

Author  of  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,"  etc. 
In  one  handsome  royal  IBmo.  volume,  crimson  extra  cloth,  with  illustratiODS. 

THE    SUGAR    PLANTER'S   MAJVUAI^ 

BEING    A    TREATISE    ON    THE    ART    OF    OBTAINING    SUGAR    FROM    THE    CANK. 

BY  W.  J.  EVANS,  M.  D. 
In  one  nieat  volume,  small  8vo.,  268  pages,  with  wood-cuts  and  two  plates. 

THEORY   OF  lilFE. 

BY  S.  T.  COLERIDGE.    In  one  small  volume,  12mo. 

POEMS, 

BY  ELLIS,  CURRER,  AND  ACTON  BELL, 

Authors  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  &c. 
In  one  vol.,  royal  18mo. 

EASTERN    I^IiTeTTpRESENT   AWO    PAST. 

BY  HARRIET  MARTINEAU. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  volume,  crown  octavo. 

HOrSEHOIiD    EDr€ATIO]¥. 

BY   HARRIET    MARTINEAU. 
In  one  handsome  vol.,  royal  12mo. 

MIRABEAU,  A  L.lfe  History. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo. 

A  T&BATZSX]   OSr  ASTROZ702M:3r. 

BY  SIR  JOHN  F.  W.  HERSCHEL,  F.  R.  S.,  tec. 

WITH  NtJMKROUS  PLATES  AND   WOOD-CITTS. 
^tBITION,   WITH   A    PREFACE   AND    A   SERIES   OF   QUESTIONS, 
BY    S.    O.    WALKER, 
in  one  volume,  ISmo. 
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SHAW'S    ENGLISIH^  LITERATURE. 

OUTLINES  OF  ENGLISH  LITEMTURE. 

BY  THOMAS  B.  SHAW, 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  Imperial  Alexander  Lyceum  of  St.  Petersburg. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  royal  12mo.  volume. 

A  valuable  and  very  interesting  volume,  which  for  various  merits  will  gradually 
find  its  way  into  all  libraries.— iV.  Y.  Knickerbocker. 

Supplies  a  want  long  and  severely  fell.— Southern  Literary  Gazette. 

Traces  our  literary  history  with  remarkable  zest,  fairness,  and  intelligence.— iV.  Y. 
Home  Journal, 

An  admirable  work — graphic  and  delightful. — Pennsylvanian. 

The  best  publication  of  its  size  upon  English  literature  that  we  have  ever  met  with. 
— Neal's  Saturday  Gazette. 

Eminently  readable. —  City  Item. 

A  judicious  epitome — well  adapted  for  a  class-book,  and  at  the  same  time  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  library. — Penn.  Inquirer. 

From  the  Rev.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  Professor  qf  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Vt. 

Burlington,  May  18, 1849. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  existed  of  a 
brief  history  of  English  literature,  written  in  the  right  method  and  spirit,  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  it.    I  shall  recommend  the  book  to  my  classes. 

FOSTER'S  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.— Now  Ready. 

HANDBOOK  OF  MOBERN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE: 

British,  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian, Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish. 
"With  a  full  Biographical  and  Chronological  Index. 

BY  MRS.  FOSTER. 
In  one  large  royal  12rao.  volume,  extra  cloth. 

(UNIFORM    WITH   SHAW'S   OUTLINES    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.) 

This  compilation  will  prove  of  great  utility  to  all  young  persons  who  have  just  com- 
pleted their  academical  studies.  The  volume  gives  both  a  general  and  particular 
view  of  the  literature  ofEurppe  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
compiled  with  care  and  judgment,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most  instructive 
works  that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  persons. — Morning  Herald. 

ATLAS    TO    DANA   ON    OORALS. 

In  one  large  Imperial  folio  volume,  with  Sixty-one  Plates, 
Drawn  and  Colored  after  Nature,   by  the  best  Artists. 

Beautifully  and  strongly  bound  in  half  morocco. 
Of  this  magnificent  work  but  a  very  few  copies  have  been  offered  for  sale,  and  these 
are  nearly  exhausted.    Those  who  are   derirous  of  enriching  their  libraries  with  so 
splendid  a  specimen  of  American  Art  and  Science  will  therefore  do  well  to  procure 
copies  at  once. 

A  FEW  COPIES  STILL  ON  HAND  OF 

DANA  ON  CORALS  AND  ZOOPHYTES. 

Being  Volume  Vlll.  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  Publications, 

WILKES'S  CALIFORNIA— A  New  Worit,  Just  Issued. 

WESTERIV    AHIERICA, 

INCLUDING    OREGON    AND    CALIFORNIA. 

"With  Maps  of  those  Regions  and  of  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

BY  CHARLES  WILKES,  U.  S.  N., 

Commander  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition. 
Octavo.    Price  75  cents. 
♦2 
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NEW  WORK  BY  MISS  KAVANAGH.— Now  Ready. 

WOMAN   IN  PRANCE 

IN     THE     EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH, 

Author  of  "  Madeleine,  a  Tale  of  Auvergne." 
In  one  neat  vol.,  royal  12rao.,  extra  cloth. 

In  treating  other  subjects  of  her  gallery— as  for  instance  those  widely  different  per- 
sonages, Mdlle.  Ai3s6  and  Madame  Roland— Miss  Kavanagh  puts  forth  a  pathetic 
power  which  gives  depth  and  repose  to  a  book  that  in  other  hands  might  have  become 
wearying  from  its  unmitigated  sparkle. 

The  critic  dealing  with  such  an  encyclopedia  of  coquetries,  amours,  vicissitudes, 
Bufft  rings,  and  repentances  as  the  history  of"  Woman  in  France"  must  necessarily 
be,  is  fain  to  content  himself  with  offering  merely  a  general  character  like  the  above. 
Such  is  the  fascination  of  the  subject— such  is  the  fullness  of  matter— such  is  its  afflu- 
ence of  suggestion— that  every  page  tempts  him  to  stop  for  a  gossip  or  for  speculation 
of  modes  and  morals. 

Which  among  us  will  ever  be  tired  of  reading  about  the  Women  of  France  ?  espe- 
cially when  they  are  marshaled  so  agreeably  and  discreetly  as  in  the  pages  before 
us. —  ITie  AthencEum. 

ERMAN'S  SIBERIA.-Now  Ready. 

TRAVELS  Tn    SIBERIA. 

INCLUDING  EXCURSIONS  NORTHWARD, 

Down  the  Obi  to  the  Polar  Circle,  and  Southward  to  the  Chinese  Frontier. 

BY  ADOLPH  ERMAN. 
Tbanslated  fbom  the  German,  by  WILLIAM  DESBOROUGH  COOI^EY. 

In  two  large  vols.,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 
Much  interest  attaches  to  this  work  as  the  only  complete  and  authentic  account 
which  we  possess  of  the  vast  territories  extending  from  the  Ural  Mountains  to  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  of  which  less  is  known,  than  perhaps  of  any  other  densely  inhabited 
portion  of  the  globe.  Dr.  Erman  devoted  several  years  to  these  researches,  and  has 
embodied  in  these  volumes  a  large  amount  of  curious  and  novel  information. 

Lately  Issued.— INGERSOLL'S  NEW  WORK. 

HISTORICAL.    SKETCH    OF    THE   SECOIVD  IV AR 

BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

DECLARED  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  THE  18th  OF  .lUNE,  1812,  AND  CON- 
CLUDED BY  PEACE  THE  15lh  OF  FEBRUARY,  1815. 

.j^^  BY  CHARLES  J.  INGERSOLL. 

EMBRACING     THE     EVENTS     OF     1814. 

In  one  well-printed  8vo.  vol.,  of  318  pages,  double  columns,  paper  covers. 
FRANCE  UNDER  LOUIS  PHILIPPE. 

The  Eistory  of  Ten  Years,  18IO-18dO;  or,  France  under  Louis  Philippe. 

BY  LOUIS  BLANC, 

-'         Secretary  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1848. 
TRANSLATED    BY   WALTER   K.   KELLY. 
In  two  handsome  crown  8vo.  volumes,  extra  cloth,  or  six  parts,  paper,  at  fifty  cents 

HISTORY  OF  TiTmilETl^         OF  1789. 

BY  LOUIS  BLANC,     ' 
Author  of-  France  under  Louis  Philippe,"  &c. 

TRANSLATED    FR03I    THE    FRENCH. 

In  one  volume,  crown  octavo. 
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Schmit*  and  XumpVs  Classical  Series,— Continued, 

From  Prof.  Roche,  Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  March  31,  1849. 
Whatever  influence  my  position  may  give  me  shall  be  most  cheerfully  employed  in 
bringing  into  general  use  in  the  West  these  very  valuable  works.  I  trust  that  you 
will  prosecute  to  a  close  the  proposed  series,  and  that  the  execution  of  those  that  re- 
main to  complete  a  Latin  Curriculum  may  be  as  neat  and  in  all  respects  as  unex- 
ceptionable as  that  of  those  already  published. 

From  Prof.  John  Wilson,  Prep.  Dep.  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Dec.  8, 1848. 
I  have  examined  the  three  volumes  with  considerable  care,  and  can  give  them  my 
unqualified  approbation.  The  plan  is  judicious,  and  the  execution  worthy  of  all  praise. 
The  notes  comprise  all  that  a  student  needs,  and  all  that  he  should  have ;  and  their 
position  at  the  foot  of  the  page  is  just  what  it  should  be. 

Fro77i  Prof.  E.  E.  Wiley,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Va.  Nov.  30, 1848. 
From  the  cursory  examination  given  them,  I  must  say  that  I  have  been  highly  grati- 
fied. Such  a  series  as  you  propose  giving  to  the  public  is  certainly  a  great  desidera- 
tum. Our  classical  text-books  have  heretofore  been  rendered  entirely  too  expensive, 
by  the  costly  dresses  in  which  ihey  have  appeared,  and  by  the  extensive  display  of 
notes  appended ;  many  of  wliicli,  though  learned,  are  of  little  worth  to  the  student  in 
elucidating  the  text.  It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  introduce  into  my  department  such 
books  of  your  series  as  may  be  in  our  course. 

From  S.  H.  TAyLOR,  Esq.,  Andover,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1848. 
The  notes  seem  to  me  very  accurate,  and  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  do  for  the  stu- 
dent vvhat  he  ought  to  do  for  himself.    I  can  with  safety,  therefore,  recommend  it  to 
my  pupils. 

From  Prof.  M.  M.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School,  Indiana  University^ 
Nov.  6,  1848. 
I  like  the  plan  of  your  series.    I  feel  sure  it  will  succeed,  and  thus  displace  some  of 
the  learned  lumber  of  our  schools.    The  notes,  short,  plain,  and  apposite,  are  placed 
where  they  ought  to  be,  and  furnish  the  learner  just  about  help  enougii. 

From  Philip  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  Pres.  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Nov.  27, 1848. 
The  classical  series,  edited  by  Drs.  Schmitz  and  Zumpt,  has  already  acquired  a 
high  and  well-merited  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined your  editions  of  Caesar  and  Virgil.  I  think  them  admirable  text-books  for 
schools,  and  preferable  to  all  others.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  every  suitable  occasion 
to  recommend  them. 

From  B.  Sanford,  Esq.,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Jan.  17, 1849. 
I  have  examined,  with  considerable  care,  both  the  Caesar  and  the  Virgil,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  series  thus  far.  I  am  particularly 
gratified  with  the  propriety  and  judgment  displayed  by  the  editors  in  the  preparation 
of  the  notes  ;  avoiding,  as  I  think,  the  prolixity  and  profuseness  of  some  of  our  class- 
ical ^\''orks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  barrenness  and  deficiency  of  others  ;  giving  a 
body  of  annotations  better  suited  to  aid  the  teacher  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
language,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  edition  heretofore  in  use. 

From  Prof.  Sturgess,  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  Dec.  30, 1843. 
The  mere  name  of  the  editors  is  a  sufficient  and  most  ample  guarantee  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  text,  the  judicious  choice  of  various  readings,  and  the  conformity  of  those 
adopted  to  the  latest  investigations  of  MSS.,  and  the  results  of  the  most  enlightened 
criticism.  The  notes  I  have  not  examined  very  carefully,  except  those  of  the  Virgil. 
They  are  admirable,  extremely  condensed,  and  conveying  a  great  deal  of  most  valu- 
able criticism  in  the  briefest  possible  way.  They  are  particularly  valuable  for  their 
ajslhetif  al  remarks,  and  the  frequent  references  to  parallel  passages  in  the  same  au- 
thor. The  preliminary  life  is  excellent,  and  of  great  value  to  the  student.  The  Sal- 
lust  appears  to  be  of  the  same  general  character,  and  the  notes  to  furnish  just  such 
help  as  the  diligent  student  really  needs.  I  think  that  in  bringing  out  such  a  course 
at  a  cheap  rate  you  are  conferring  a  great  boon  on  the  country,  and  additional  honor 
on  your  press,  already  so  distinguished  for  the  value  of  its  issues. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ENCYCLOPiEDIA 

BROUGHT  UP  TO  1847. 


THE  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  AMEEICANA: 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OF  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  IITERATURE,  HISTORY,  POLITICS 
AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

IN  FOURTEEN  LARGE  OCTAVO  VOLUMES  OF  OVER  SIX  HUNDRED  DOUBLE 
COLUMNED  PAGES  EACH. 

For  sale  very  low,  in  various  styles  of  binding. 

During  the  long  period  which  this  w^ork  has  been  before  the  public,  it 
has  attained  a  very  high  character  as  an 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  FOR  DAILY  REFERENCE, 

Containing,  in  a  comparatively  moderate  space,  a  vast  quantity  of  informa- 
tion which  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  and  of  the  exact  kind 
which  is  wanted  in  the  daily  exigencies  of  conversation  and  reading.  It 
has  also  a  recommendation  shared  by  no  other  work  of  the  kind  now  before 
the  public,  in  being  an  American  book.  The  numerous  American  Biogra- 
phies, Accounts  ofAmerican  Inventions  and  Discoveries,  References  to  our 
Political  Institutions,  and  the  general  adaptation  of  the  whole  to  our  own 
peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  peculiarly  suit  it  to  readers  in  this 
country.    From  these  causes,  it  is  also  especially  fitted  for  all 

DISTRICT  SCHOOL  AND  OTHER  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES, 

in  some  of  which  it  has  been  tried  with  great  satisfaction.  It  fulfils,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  perhaps  any  similar  work,  the  requirements  for  these 
mstitutions,  presenting,  in  a  small  compass  and  price,  the  materials  of  h 
library,  and  furnishing  a  book  for  every-dav  use  and  reference,  indispensablo 
to  those  removed  from  the  large  public  collections. 

iSomo  years  having  elapsed  since  the  original  thirteen  volumes  of  the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  AMERICANA  were  published,  to  bring  it  up  to 
the  present  day,  with  the  history  of  that  period,  at  the  request  of  numerous 
subscribers,  the  publishers  have  just  issued  a 

SUPPLEMENTARY   VOLUME  (THE   FOURTEENTH), 

BRINGING  THE  WORK  UP  TO  THE  YEAR  1847 

EDITED  BY  HENRY  VETIIAKE,  LL.D. 

Vio*-ProT(Mt  and  Profssior  of  Mathematio  in  the  University  of  Peniiaylvania,  Author  o( 
"A  Treatise  on  Political  Economy." 

In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  over  650  double  columned  pages. 


LEA  &  BLANCHARD'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 
MAGNIFICENT    PRESENTATION    WORK. 


lEISH   MELODIES. 

BY  THOMAS  MOORE,  Esq. 

WITH    NOTES    AND   BIOGRAPHICAL   PREFACES. 
IliliUSTRATED  WITH  BEAUTIFUL    STEEL.    PIRATES, 

ENGBAVEB    UNDEK   THE    IMMEDIATE   SUPERINTENDENCE   OP    MR.    EDWARD   FINDEN. 

In  one  large  imperial  quarto  volume  of  174  pages,  handsomely  bound  in  extra 
cloth,  with  gilt  edges.     Beautifully  printed  on  superior  paper. 

LIST  OF  PLATES. 
NoBA  Cretna,        ....      Painted  by  VV.  P.  Frith,  Engr'd  by  E.  Finden. 
Rich  and  Rare  were  the  Gems  she  Wore,  "      W.  Fisher,  "        W.  H.  JMote. 

Eveleen, "      R.  T.  Bott,  "        E.  Finden. 

Love's  Young  Dream,      -        -        -        -      "      A.  Derby,  "        E.  Finden. 

Lesbia,  "      W.  P.  Frith,  "        W.  Holl. 

Kathleen  and  St.  Kevin,        -        -        -      "      E.  Hawkes,  "        W.  Holl. 

The  Hamlet's  Pride,    -        -        -        .  "      W.  Room,  "        W.Edwards. 

Laughing  Eyes. "      W.  P.  Frith,  "        E.  Finden. 

The  Mountain  Sprite,  ...         "      F.  Wood,  "        E.  Finden. 

The  Desmond's  Love,        -        -  ■      -        -      "      F.  Crowley,  "        W.  Edwards. 

The  care  which  has  been  exercised  in  every  portion  of  this  volume,  both  as  to  its 
mechanical  and  artistical  execution,  renders  it  in  all  respects  well  worthy  of  the 
"Irish  Melodies."  In  illustrations,  type,  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  it  is  equal  to 
anything  that  has  as  yet  appeared  in  this  country  ;  and,  as  a  work  whose  attraction  is 
not  confined  to  a  single  season,  it  should  command  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Now  Ready.— MACK  AY'S  TRAVELS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE    WESTERIV    \¥ORIiD; 

OR,    TRAVELS    IN     THE     UNITED     STATES. 

EXHIBITING   THEM   IN    THEIR   LATEST    DEVELOPMENT,    SOCIAL,    POLITICAL, 
AND    INDUSTRIAL. 

INCLUDING    A   CHAPTER   ON    CALIFORNIA. 
BY  ALEXANDER  MACKAY,  Esq. 

FROM   THE    SECOND    AND    ENLARGED   LONDON   EDITION. 

In  two  very  neat  vols.,  royal  12rao. 

READINGS    FOR    THE  YOUNG. 

FROM   THE    WORKS   OF   SIR    WALTER   SCOTT. 

WITH    NUMEROUS    AND    BEAUTIFUL    PLATES. 

In  two  very  handsome  vols.,  royal  18mo.,  crimson  cloth 

DOMBEY    AND    SON,    COMPLETE. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
In  one  large  octavo  vol.  of  320  double-columned  pages,  with  16  plates,  price  50  cents. 

ALSO,   an  edition  ON   FINE  PAPER,   WITH  40   PLATES,  EXTRA  CLOTH. 

DICKENS'S    DAVID   COPPERFIELD. 

PUBLISHING  IN  NUMBERS,  WITH  PLATES,  PRICE  5   CENTS   EACH. 
Uniform  with  Lea  &  Blanchard's  complete  edition  of  Dickens's  Novels  and  Tales. 

ALSO, 

Part  I  of  the  Cheap  Edition, 

TO  BE  COMPLETE  IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Price  25  Cents  each. 


LEA  &  BLANCHARD»S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

SCHMITZ  &  ZUMPT'S_  CLASSICAL  SERIES. 

VOI.UME  I. 

€.   Jriill    €A£8ARI8 

COMMENTARII  DE  BELLO  GALLICO. 

WmX   AN   INTRODUCTION,    NOTES,    AND    A    GEOGRAPHICAL    INDEX    IN   ENGLISU. 

ALSO,  A  MAP  OF  GAUL,  AND  ILLUSTRATIVE  ENGRAVINGS. 

In  one  handsome  ISmo.  volume,  of  232  pages,  extra  cloth,  price  50  cts. 

VOJLUMJE  II. 

PUBLII  VIRGILII  MARONIS  CARMINA. 

WIT[I  AN  INTRODUCTION  AND  NOTES. 
In  one  handsome  18mo.  volume,  of  438  pages,  extra  cloth,  price  75  els. 

VOI.UME  III.  r 

C.  CRISPl  SALLUSTII   CATALINA  ET  JUGURTHA; 

WITH  INTRODUCTION,  AND  NOTES  IN  ENGLISIL 
ALSO,   A   MAP   OF   NUMIDIA   AND   OTHER   ILLUSTRATIVE   ENGRAVINGS. 

In  one  handsome  ISmo.  volume,  of  168  pages,  extra  cloth,  price  50  cts, 

VOtUME  IV Now  Ready. 

l.ATI]¥    GRAJfllflAR. 

BY    LEONHARD    SCHMITZ,   Ph.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 

RECTOR  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

In  one  handsome  18mo.  volume,  of  318  pages,  neatly  half-bound,  price  CO  cts. 
VOI.UME  v.— Now  Ready. 

a.  CURTII  RUFI  DE  GESTIS  ALEXANDRI  MAGNI. 

LIBRI  QUI  SUPERSUNT  VIII. 
WITH    A    MAP,    INTRODUCTION,    ENGLISH    NOTES,   &C. 

In  one  handsome  18mo.  volume,  of  326  pages,  price  70  cents. 
VOIiUME  VI.— Now  Ready. 

M.  TULLII  CrCERONIS  ORATIONES  SELECTS  XII. 

WITH   INTRODUCTION,    ENGLISH    NOTES,  &C.  &C. 

In  one  handsome  ISrao.  volume. 
VOLUME  VII.— Nearly  Ready. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

BY  LEONHARD  SCHMITZ,  Pn.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c. 
In  one  handsome  ISmo.  volume. 

The  neatness,  cheapness,  and  accuracy  of  this  series,  together  with  its 
skillful  adaptation  to  the  wants  both  of  teachers  and  students,  have  secured 
for  it  the  almost  universal  approbation  of  those  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted. 
From  among  the  very  numerous  testimonials  which  the  publishers  have  re- 
ceived, they  beg  to  submit  the  following: — 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA    AMERICANA, 


The  numerous  subscribers  who  have  been  waiting  the  completion  of  this 
volume  can  now  perfect  their  sets,  and  all  who  want 

A  REGISTER  OF  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  LAST  FIFTEEN 
YEARS,  FOR  THE  WHOLE  WORLD, 

can  obtain  this  volume  separately :  price  Two  Dollars  uncut  in  cloth,  or 
Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  in  leather,  to  match  the  styles  in  which  the 
publishers  have  been  seLUng  sets. 

Subscribers  in  the  large  cities  can  be  supplied  on  application  at  any  of  the 
principal  bookstores  ;  and  persons  residing  in  the  country  can  have  their 
sets  matched  by  sending  a  volume  in  charge  of  friends  visiting  the  city. 

Complete  sets  furnished  at  very  loW  prices  in  various  bindings. 

"  The  publishers  of  the  Encyclopiedia  Americana  conferred  an  obligation  on  the  public  when, 
fourteen  years  ago,  they  issued  the  tliirteen  volumes  from  their  press.  They  contained  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  information,  upon  almost  every  subject  which  would  be  likely  to  occupy  public 
attention,  or  be  the  theme  of  conversation  in  the  private  circle.  Whatever  one  would  wish  to 
inquire  about,  it  seemed  only  necessary  to  dip  into  the  Encyclopsedia  Americana,  and  there  (he 
outhne,  at  least,  would  be  found,  and  reference  made  to  those  works  wliich  treat  at  large  upon  the 
subject.  It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  tliat  the  work  was  popular.  But  in  fourteen  years,  great 
events  occur.  The  last  fourteen  years  have  been  full  of  them,  and  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  in  sciences  and  the  arts ;  and  great  men  have,  by  death,  commended  their  names  and  deeds 
to  the  fidelity  of  the  biographer,  so  that  the  Encyclopaedia  that  approached  perfection  in  1832, 
might  fall  considerably  behind  in  1846.  To  bring  up  the  work,  and  keep  it  at  the  present  point,  has 
been  a  task  assumed  by  Professor  Vethake,  of  the  Pennsylvania  University,  a  gentleman  entirely 
competent  to  such  an  undertaking ;  and  with  a  disposition  to  do  a  good  work,  he  has  supplied  a 
supplementary  volume  to  the  main  work,  corresponding  in  size  and  arrangements  therewith,  and 
becoming,  indeed,  a  fourteenth  volume.  The  author  has  been  exceedingly  industrious,  and  very 
fortunate  in  discovering  and  selecting  materials,  using  all  that  Germany  has  presented,  and  resort- 
ing to  every  species  of  information  of  events  connected  with  the  plan  of  the  work,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  thirteen  volumes.  He  has  continued  articles  that  were  commenced  in  that  work, 
and  added  new  articles  upon  science,  biography,  history,  and  geography,  so  as  to  make  the  present 
volume  a  necessary  appendage  in  completing  facts  to  the  other.  The  publishers  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  readers  of  the  volume,  for  the  handsome  type,  and  clear  white  paper  they  have  used 
u  the  publication."— C/nifed  States  Gazette. 

"  This  volume  is  worth  owning  by  itself,  as  a  most  convenient  and  reliable  compend  of  recent  His- 
tory, Biography,  Statistics,  <kc.,  <fec.  The  entire  work  forms  the  cheapest  and  probably  now  the 
most  desirable  Encyclopiedia  published  for  popular  use."— iVew  York  Tribune. 

"  The  Conversations  Lexicon  (Encyclopaedia  Americana)  has  become  a  household  book  in  all  the 
intelligent  families  in  America,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  depository  of  biographical,  historical, 
geographical  and  poUtical  information  of  that  kind  which  discriminating  readers  require."— Silli- 
man's  Journal. 

"  This  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  is  a  Westminster  Abbey  of  American  reputation.  What 
names  are  on  the  roll  since  1833  V'—N.  T.  Literary  World. 

"  The  work  to  which  this  volume  forms  a  supplement,  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
that  has  ever  been  made  to  the  literature  of  our  country.  Besides  condensing  into  a  compara- 
tively narrow  compass,  the  substance  of  larger  works  of  tlie  same  kind  which  had  preceded  it,  it 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  that  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found,  and  is  distinguished,  not 
Less  for  its  admirable  arrangement,  than  for  the  variety  of  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  present 
volume,  which  w  edited  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  our  country,  is  worthy  to 
follow  in  the  train  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  It  is  a  remarkably  felicitous  condensation 
of  the  more  recent  improvements  in  science  and  the  arts,  besides  forming  a  very  important  addi- 
*'-'M  to  the  dej>artment  of  Biography,  the  general  progress  of  society,  <kc.,  &c  *  -Albany  Argui. 


LEA  AND  BLANCnARD'3  PUBLICATIONS. 

CAMPBELL'S  LORD  CHANCELLORS. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 


LIVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OF  THE 
GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  REIGN  OF  KINO  GEORGE  IV., 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E. 

First  Series,  forming  three  neat  volumes  in  demy  octavo,  extra  cloth. 
Bringing  the  work  to  the  time  of  Lord  Jeffries. 

THE  SECOND  SERIES  WILL  SHORTLY  FOLLOW  IN  FOUR  VOLUMES  TO  MATCH. 

"  It  is  suflBcient  for  us  to  thank  Lord  Campbell  for  the  honest  industry  with  which  he  has  thus  fiir 
prosecuted  Ixis  large  task,  the  general  candor  and  liberality  with  which  he  has  analyzed  the  lives 
and  characters  of  a  long  succession  of  influential  magistrates  and  ministers,  and  the  manly  style 
of  his  narrative.  We  need  hardly  say  that  we  shall  expect  with  great  interest  the  continuation 
of  this  performance.  But  the  present  series  of  itself  is  more  than  sufficient  to  give  Lord  Campbell 
a  high  station  among  the  English  authors  of  his  age."— Quarter /»  Review. 

"  The  volumes  teem  with  exciting  incidents,  abound  in  portraits,  sketches  and  anecdotes,  and  art 
at  once  interesting  and  instructive.  The  work  is  not  only  historical  and  biographical,  but  it  is 
anecdotal  and  philosophical.  Many  of  the  chapters  embody  thrilling  incidents,  while  as  a  whole, 
the  pnbhcation  may  be  regarded  as  of  a  high  intellectual  order."— .&i<?t«rcr. 

"A  work  in  three  handsome  octavo  volumes,  wlxich  we  shall  regard  as  both  an  ornament  and  an 
honor  to  our  library.  A  History  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  England  from  the  institution  of  the 
office,  is  necessarily  a  History  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court,  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  King- 
dom, and  these  volumes  teem  with  a  world  of  collateral  matter  of  the  liveliest  character  for  the 
general  reader,  as  well  as  with  much  of  the  deepest  interest  for  the  professional  or  philosophic;*! 
xaind."— Saturday  Courier. 

"  The  brilliant  success  of  this  work  in  England  is  by  no  means  greater  than  its  merits.  It  is 
certainly  the  most  brilliant  contribution  to  English  history  made  within  our  recollection ;  it  hat 
the  charm  and  freedom  of  Biography  combined  with  the  elaborate  and  careful  comprchensiv 
»if  History."— iV;  Y.  Tribune. 


MURBAY'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 


THE  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

COMPRISINQ    ' 

A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE   EARTH,  PHYSICAL, 
STATISTICAL,  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL. 

EXHIBITING 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  HEAVENLY  BODIES,  ITS  PHYSICAL  STRUCTURE,  THE    ' 
NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  EACH  COUNTRY.  AND  THE  INDUSTRY, 
COMMERCE,  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  CIVIL 
«.v^>;fc.r  .u  >r,;  AND  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 

**-'-^'"  BY  HUGH   MURRAY,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

Assisted  in  Botany,  by  Professor  HOOK  ER— Zoology,  <kc.,  by  W.  W.  SWAINSON— Astronomy,  <feo. 
by  Professor  WALLACE— Geology,  <tc.,  by  Professor  JAMESON. 

REVISKD,  -WITH   ADDITIONS, 

BY  THOMAS  G.  BRADFORD. 

'  THE   WHOLE   BROUGHT   UP,  BY   A   SUPPLEMENT,  TO  1843. 

In  three  large  octavo  volumes. 

VARIOUS    STYLES    OF    BINDING. 

This  great  work,  furnished  ui  u  remarkably  cheap  rate,  contains  about 
Nineteen  Hundred  laroe  imperial  Pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  Eighty- 
Two  SMALL  Maps,  and  a  colored  Map  of  the  United  States,  after  Tan 
ner's,  together  with  obout  Eleven  Hundred  Wood  Cuts  executed  in  the 
best  stylo. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

ROSCOE'S  LIVES  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND. 

TO  MATCH  MISS  STRICKLAND'S  "QUEENS." 

VOLUME  ONE,    CONTAINING  THE 

LIFE  OF   WILLIAM  THE   CONaUEROR. 

In  neat  royal  duodecimo,  extra  cloth,  ot  fancy  paper. 

"The  historical  reader  will  find  this  a  work  of  peculiar  interest.  It  displays  throughout  the 
most  pains-taking  research,  and  a  style  of  narrative  which  has  aU  the  lucidity  and  strength  of 
Gibbon.  It  is  a  work  with  which,  shedding  such  a  light  as  we  are  justified  in  saying  it  will  do 
upon  English  history,  every  library  ought  to  be  provided."— <S«n<toy  Times. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE   LOVES  OF  THE  POETS. 

Biographical  Sketches  of  Women  celebrated  in  Ancient  and 

Modern  Poetry. 

BY    MRS.  JAMIESON. 
In  one  royal  duodecimo  volume,  price  75  cents. 


FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,  HIS  COURT  AND  TIMES. 

EDITED,  WITH  AN   INTRODUCTION,   BY  THOMAS  CAMP- 

BELL,  ESQ.,  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "PLEASURES  OF  HOPE." 

Second  Series,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 


HISTORY   OF   CONGRESS, 

EXHIBITING  A  CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  THI 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FROM  1789  TO  1793.  EMBRACING  THE  FIRST 

TERM  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GENERAL  WASHINGTON. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  over  700  pages,  price  only  $1.50. 
M  O  O  R  E' S^RBLAND^^^^^rO^^ 


THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND, 

FROM  THE  EARLIEST  KINGS  OF  THAT  REALM  DOWN  TO  ITS  LATEST  CfflETS. 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth. 
Mr.  Moore  has  at  length  completed  his  History  of  Ireland  containing  the  most  troubled  and  inter- 
esting periods  through  which  it  has  passed.    Those  who  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  work  u 
fiir  as  the  Great  Expedition  against  Scotland  in  1645,  can  procure  the  second  volume  separate. 

HISTORY  OF  THTwAfWFMNciTiil^^  IN  1815, 

CONTAINING  MINUTE  DETAILS  OF  THE  BATTLES  OF  QUATRE-BRAS,  LIGNT.  WAVRB 
AND  WATERLOO. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  SIBORNE. 
In  one  octavo  volume,  with  Maps  and  Plans  of  Battles,  &c.,  viz.: 
1.  Part  of  Belgium,  indicating  the  distribution  of  the  armies  on  commencing  hostilities.  2.  Field 
of  Quatre-Bras,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  3.  Field  of  Quatre-Bras,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  4.  Field  of  Lignjr, 
at  a  quarter  past  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  5.  Field  of  Ligny,  at  half  past  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  6.  Field  of  Water- 
loo, at  a  quarter  past  U  o'clock,  A.  M.  7.  Field  of  Waterloo,  at  a  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 
8.  Field  of  Waterloo,  at  5  minutes  past  8  o'clock,  P.  M.  9.  Field  of  Wavre,  at  4  o'clock,  P.  M..  18th 
June.  10.  Field  of  Wavre,  at  4  o'clock,  A.  M.,  19th  June.  11.  Part  of  France,  on  which  is  snown 
the  advance  of  the  Allied  Armies  into  the  Kingdom. 


TEXT  BOOK  OF  ECCZ«Z:SIiLSTICil.I«  HISTORir. 

BY  J.  C.  L  GlESELER,  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  IN  GOTTINGEN.    TRANSLATED 

FROM  THE  THIRD  GERMAN  EDITION,  BY  F.  CUNNINGHAM. 

In  three  octavo  volumes,  containing  over  1200  large  pages. 

EiiEmisirTS  OF  xrxrxvBRSAi.  bzstor?, 

ON  A  NEW  AND  SYSTEMATIC  PLAN,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  TREATY 

OF  VIENNA,  TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LEADING 

EVENTS  SINCE  THAT  PERIOD. 

BY    H.    WHITE,    B.A. 

SIXTH    AMERICAN     EDITION,    WITH     ADDITIONS 
BY   JOHN   S.    HART,    A.M. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  neat  extra  cloth. 
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GRAHAME'S  COLONIAL  HISTORY. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

FROM  THE  PLANTATION    OF  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 
TILL  THEIR  ASSUMPTION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

SECOND  AMERICAN  EDITION, 
ENLARGED     AND     AMENDED, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR  BY  PRESIDENT  QUINCY. 

IN   TWO   LARGE    OCTAVO    VOLUMES,    EXTRA    CLOTH, 
WITH    A    PORTRAIT. 

This  work  having  assumed  the  position  of  a  standard  history  of  this 
country,  the  publishers  have  been  induced  to  issue  an  edition  in  smaller  size 
and  at  a  less  cost,  thai  its  circulation  may  be  commensurate  with  its  merits. 
It  is  now  considered  as  the  most  impartial  and  trustworthy  history  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  few  copies  of  the  edition  in  four  volumes,  on  extra  fine  thick  paper, 

Erice  eight  dollars,  may  still  be  had  by  gentlemen  desirous  of  procuring  a 
eautiful  work  for  their  libraries. 

"  It  is  universally  known  to  literary  men  as,  in  its  ori^nal  form,  one  of  the  earliest  histories  of 
this  country,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  ever  written  by  a  foreigner.     It  has  been  constantly  and 


copiously  used  by  every  one  who  has,  since  its  appearance,  undertaken  the  history  of  this  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  memoir  prefixed  to  it,  it  is  vindicated  from  the  aspersions  cast  on  it  by  Air. 

"  "       10,  nevertheless,  has  derived  from  it  a  vast  amount  of  the  information  and 

tiis  own  ambitious,  able  and  extended  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volume 
s  way  to  every  library  of  any  pretensions. — New  York  Courier  and  Enqm 

COOPER'S  NAVAL  HISTORY. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

BY  J.  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

THIRD   EDITION,    WITH    CORRECTIONS   AND    ADDITIONS. 

Complete,  two  volumes  in  one,  neat  extra  cloth, 

With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  Two  Maps,  and  Portraits  of  Paol  Jones,  Baimbridob, 

Dale,  Prkblb,  Decatur,  Porter,  Perrt,  and  McDoNouaH. 


WRAXALL'S  HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS. 


HISTORICAL  MEMOIRS  OF  MY  OWN  TIMES, 

BY  SIR  N.  W.  WRAXALL. 

ONE    NEAT     VOLUME,     EXTRA     CLOTH. 

This  is  the  work  for  which,  in  consequence  of  too  truthful  a  portraiture  of  Catherine  II.,  the 
author  was  imprisoned  and  fined.  Taught  by  this  experience,  his  succeeding  memoirs  he  su^ 
pressed  until  after  his  death. 


WRAXALL'S  POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS. 


POSTHUMOUS  MEMOIRS  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES, 

BY  SIR  N.  W.  WRAXALL. 

IN    ONE   VOLUME,    EXTRA    CLOTH. 

This  work  contains  much  secret  and  amusing  anecdote  of  the  prominent  per^onagei  of  the  day, 
which  renderad  its  posthumous  publicatioa  i 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

WALPOLE'S  LETTERS  AND  MEMOIRS. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  ORFORD, 

CONTAINING   NEARLY   THREE   HUNDRED    LETTERS. 
NOW  FIRST  PUBUSHED  FROM  THE  ORIGINALS,  AND  FORMING  AN  UNINTER- 
RUPTED SERIES  FROM  1735  TO  1797. 

In  four  large  octavo  volumes,  with  a  portrait  of  the  Author. 

irmTsTiT^ 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  OF  ORFORD, 

TO  SIR  HORACE  MANN,  FROM  1760  TO  1785. 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  MSS. 

In  two  octavo  volumes,  to  match  the  above. 

wal7oTeT11£^^ 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD, 

BY  HORACE   WALPOLE. 

NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  FROM  THE   ORIGINAL  MSS. 

EDITED,    WITH    NOTES, 

BY  SIR  DENIS  LE  MARCHANT. 

These  Memoirs  comprise  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of  Georgre  III. ;  and  recommend 
themselves  especially  to  the  reader  in  this  country,  as  containing  an  account  of  the  early  trouble* 
with  America.    They  form  a  sequel  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  George  the  Second,"  by  the  same  autlior. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  HUGUENOTS— A  NEW  EDITION, 

CONTINUED     TO     THE     PRESENT     TIME. 

B  Y  W.  S.  B  R  O  W  N I  N  G. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  modem  history."— Gcnifcman**  Maga* 
tine. 

"  Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  work  has  reference  to  the  violence  and  perMcutioni 
of  1815."— Times. 

INGERSOLL'S   LATE  WAR. 

HISTORICAL   SKETCH   OF   THE   SECOND  WAR   BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED   STATES    OF  AMERICA   AND   GREAT 

BRITAIN,  DECLARED  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS, 

JUNE  18,  1812,   AND   CONCLUDED  BY 

PEACE,  FEBRUARY  15,  1815. 

B7   CH^RIiSS   J.  IXTOERSOZiIi. 

One  volume  octavo  of  516  pages,  embracing  the  events  of  1812 — 1813. 

Beautifully  printed,  and  done  up  in  neat  extra  cloth. 

R  uiHVIoiRjjTTm?N. 

MEMORANDA  OF  A  RESIDENCE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  LONDON, 

C0MPR1SI^'G  INCIDENTS  OFFICIAL  AND  PEIISONAL,  FROM  1819  TO  1825; 

UrCWJDlNO   NECJOTIATIONS  ON   THE  OHKGON    UUK8T10N,  AND  OTHER  UNSETTLED  REIATIOM8 
BKTWKF.N  THK  UNITED  STATES  AND  (JUEAT  BRITAIN. 

BT  XIICM.A.RI>  RUSH, 

Envoy  Extraordmary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  Slates,  from  1817  to  182b 
In  one  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 
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N  I  EBU  H  R'S     ROM  E. 


^ 


THE  HiSTOBir  OF  noMi:, 

B  Y  B.  G.  N I  E  B  U  H  R . 

OOMPLETE   IN   TWO   LARGE    OCTAVO   VOLUMES. 

Done  up  in  extra  cloth  ;  or  five  parts,  paper,  price  ?1.00  each. 

Tho  last  three  parts  of  this  vnluable  book  have  never  before  been  pohlished  in  this  country,  har- 
inK  only  lately  \ieen  printed  in  Germany,  and  translated  in  Kncland.  The  two  last  of  these  com- 
prise Professor  Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  the  latter  part  of  Roman  History,  so  long  lost  to  the  world. 

"  It  is  an  unexpected  surprise  and  pleasure  to  the  admirers  of  Niebuhr — that  is,  to  all  earnest  stu- 
dents of  ancient  liistory— to  recover,  as  from  the  grave,  the  lectures  before  us."— Eclectic  Revieto. 

"  The  world  has  now  in  Niebuhr  an  imperishable  model." — Edinburgh  Rtmew,  Jan.  1844. 

"  Here  we  close  our  remarks  upon  this  memorable  work,  a  work  which,  of  all  that  have  appeared 
»n  our  aec,  is  tho  best  fitted  to  excite  men  of  leaniing  to  intellectual  nctivity  :  from  which  tlie  most 
accomplished  scholnr  may  gather  fresh  stores  of  knowledge,  to  which  the  most  experienced  politi- 
cian may  resjort  for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  and  which  no  person  can  read  as  it  ought 
to  be  rend,  without  feeling  the  better  and  mure  generous  sentiments  of  tiis  common  human  nature 
enlivened  and  strengthened."— £(im6Mrff/i  Review. 

"  It  is  since  I  saw  you  that  I  have  been  devouring  with  the  most  intense  admiration  the  third 
volume  of  Niebuhr.  The  clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of  all  his  military  details  is  a  new 
feature  in  that  wonderful  mind,  and  how  inimitably  beautiful  is  that  brief  account  of  Temi." — Dr 
Arnold  (Life,  vol.  ii.) 

PROFESSOR  RANKE'S  HISTORICAL  WORKS. 


HZSTOB7    OF    THE    POPES, 

THEIR  CHURCH  AND  STATE,  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES- 
BY    liEQPOLD    RANKE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  L.^8T  EDITION  OF  THE  (JERMAN,  BY  WALTER  K.  KELLY,  ESQ..  B.  A. 

In  two  parts,  paper,  at  $1.00  each,  or  one  large  volume,  extra  cloth. 

"A  book  extraordinary  for  its  learning  and  impartiality,  and  for  its  just  and  liberal  views  of  the 
times  rt  describes.  The  best  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  Mr.  Ranke,  is,  that  each  side  has 
accused  him  of  partiality  to  its  opponent:  the  German  Protestants  complaining  that  his  work  is 
written  in  too  Cathohc  a  spirit ;— the  Catholics  declaring,  that  generally  impartial  as  he  is,  it  is 
clear  to  perceive  the  Protestant  tendency  of  the  history." — London  Tmea, 

THE  TURKISH  AlTD  SPAK-ISH  EMPIRES, 

IN  THE   SIXTEEN'IM    CENTURY   AND    BEGINNING    OF    THE  SEVENTEENTH, 
BY   PROFESSOR    LEOPOLD    RANKE. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LAST  EDITION  OF  THE  OERMAN,  BY  WALTER  K.  KELLY,  ESQ. 

Complete  in  one  part,  paper,  price  75  cents. 
This  work  was  published  by  the  author  in  connexion  with  the  "  History  of  the  Popes,"  under 
the  name  of  *'  Sovereigns  and  Nations  of  Southern  Europe,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies."   It  may  bo  used  separately,  or  bound  up  with  that  work,  for  which  purpose  two  titles  will 
be  found  in  it. 

HISTOR7  OF  THE  REFORTffATIOIT  117  OERIlEE/l.inr, 

BY    PROFESSOR   LEOPOLD   RANKE. 
PARTS   FIRST,   SECOND    AND    THIRD   NOW    READY. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  SECOND  EDITION,  BY  SARAH  AUSTIN. 

To  be  completed  in  Five  parts,  each  part  containing  one  volttme  of  the  London  edition. 
"  Few  modem  writers  possess  such  qualifications  for  doing  ju.stice  to  so  great  a  subject  ns  Leo 
pold  Ranke. — Indefatigable  in  exertions,  he  revels  in  the  toil  of  examining  archives  and  state 
papers:  honest  in  purpose,  he  shapes  his  theories  from  evidence;  not  Lke  D'Anbigne,  wrhose 
romance  of  the  Reformation  selects  evidence  to  support  preconceived  theory.  Ranke  never  forgets 
the  statesman  in  the  theologian,  or  the  historian  in  the  partisan."— .i4tt«»<E«m. 

BROVGHjOlSI  OZT  the  FREirCH  REVOI'TITIOM'. 

One  volume  12mo.,  paper,  price  50  cents. 

STUDIES   OF  THE  LIFE   OF  WOMAN. 

FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  MADAME  NECKER  DE  .SAUSSURE. 
';  In  one  neat  l2mo.  volume,  fancy  paper.    Price  75  cents. 

llfB  EDUCATION  OF  MOTHERS;  OR,  CIVILIZATION  OF 
MANKIND  BY  WOMEN. 

FROM   THE   FRENCH   OF    L.  AIME   MARTIN. 
la  one  12mo.  volume,  paper,  price  75  cents;  or  in  extra  cloth. 
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PICCIOLA. 

lliLUSTRATED    EDITION. 

PICCIOLA,  THE  PRISONER  OF  FENESTRELLA; 

OR,   CAPTIVITY   CAPTIVE. 
BYX.  B.  SAINTINB. 

A    NEW     EDITION,    WITH     ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  one  elegant  duodecimo  volume,  large  type,  and  fine  paper;  price  in  fancy  covers 

50  cents,  or  in  beautiful  extra  crimson  cloth. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  work  of  fiction  ever  written,  with  the  exception  of 
Vndine."— Atlas. 

"  The  same  publishers  have  shown  their  patriotism,  common  sense,  and  good  taste  by  putting 
forth  their  fourth  edition  of  this  work,  with  a  set  of  very  beautiful  engraved  embellishments.  There 
never  was  a  book  which  better  deserved  the  compliment.  It  is  one  of  greatly  superior  merit  to 
Paul  and  Virginia,  and  we  believe  it  is  destined  to  surpass  that  popular  work  of  St.  Pierre  in  popu- 
larity. It  is  better  suited  to  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  present  age,  and  possesses  peculiar  moral 
charms  in  which  Paul  and  Virginia  is  deficient.  St.  Pierre's  work  derived  its  popularity  from  its 
bold  attack  on  feudal  prejudices;  Saintine's  strikes  deeper,  and  assails  the  secret  infidelity  which 
is  the  bane  of  modem  society,  in  its  stronghold.  A  thousand  editions  of  Picciola  will  not  be  too 
many  for  its  merit." — Lady's  Booh. 

"  This  is  a  little  gem  of  its  kind— a  beautiful  conceit,  beautifully  unfolded  and  appUed.  The  style 
and  plot  of  this  truly  charming  story  require  no  criticism  ;  we  will  only  express  the  wish  that  those 
who  rely  on  works  of  fiction  for  their  intellectual  food,  may  always  find  those  as  pure  in  language 
and  beautiful  in  moral  as  Picciola."— Neu)  York  Review. 

"  The  present  edition  is  got  up  in  beautiful  style,  with  illustrations,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the 

PubUshers.  We  recommend  to  those  of  our  readers  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
icciola  some  years  ago,  when  it  was  first  translated,  and  for  a  season  all  the  rage,  to  lose  no  time 
in  procuring  it  now — and  to  those  wlio  read  it  then,  but  do  not  possess  a  copy,  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  supplying  themselves  from  the  present  very  excellent  edition."— Soiwrrfay  Evening  Post. 

"  A  new  edition  of  tliis  exquisite  story  has  recently  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Lea  <t  Blanchard, 
embellished  and  illustrated  in  the  most  elegant  manner.  We  understand  tliat  the  work  was  com- 
pletely out  of  print,  and  a  new  edition  will  then  be  welcomed.  It  contains  a  debghtful  letter  from 
the  author,  giving  a  painful  insight  into  the  personal  history  of  the  characters  who  figure  in  the 
story." — Evening  Bulletin. 

"  The  most  charming  work  we  have  read  for  many  a  Az.y."— Richmond  Enquirer. 


LOVER'S  RORY  O'MORE 


RORTT  O'SXORS-iV  JX A'T'lON Als  BOM/iXTCX:, 

BY   SAMUEL   LOVER. 
A  new  and  cheap  edition,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author.    Price  only  25  cents. 
Also,  a  beautiful  edition  in  royal  12mo.,  price  50  cents,  to  match  the  following. 
"A  truly  Irish,  national,  and  characteristic  story." — London  Literary  Gazette. 
"  Mr.  Lover  has  here  pro<luced  his  best  work  of  fiction,  which  will  survive  when  half  the  Irish 
sketches  with  which  the  literary  world  teems  are  forgotten.    The  interest  we  take  in  the  varied 
adventures  of  Rory  is  never  once  sulfered  to  abate.    We  welcome  him  with  high  dehght,  and 
part  from  him  with  regret." — London  Sun. 

LOVER'S  IRISH  STORIES. 
ZiEaisnrDs  ajuh  storiss  of  iRsiii^irD, 

BY    SAMUEL    LOVER. 

In  one  very  neat  12mo.  volume,  fine  paper,  extra  cloth  or  fancy  paper, 

With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

LOVER'S  SONGS  AND  BALLADS, 

INCLUDING   THOSE    OF   THE    "IRISH  EVENINGS." 

In  one  neat  12mo.  volume,  price  25  cents. 

IKCAIISTOIT, 

OR  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  A  STATESMAN  AND  SOLDIER 

BY  THE  REV.   GEORGE  CROLY, 
Author  of  "  Salatlucl,"  "  Angel  of  the  World,"  &c. 
In  one  octavo  volume,  paper,  price  fifty  cents. 
"A  work  of  high  character  and  absorbing  interest."—  New  Orleans  Bee. 
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^       DON   QUIXOTE-ILLUSTRATED   EDITION, 

NEARLY   READY. 


DON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCHA, 

TRAK8LATED    FKOM  THE  SPAIflfill  OF 

MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES  SAAVEDRA 

BT  OHARI.es  JARVIS,  ESQ. 

CAREFULLY  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED,  WITH  A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  AUTHOR -AND 
NOTICE  OF  HIS  WORKS. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BY    TONY    JOHANNOT. 
In  two  beautifully  printed  volumes,  crown  octavo,  rich  extra  crimson  cloth. 


The  publishers  are  happy  fn  presenting  to  the  admirers  of  Don  Quixote  an  edition  of  that  work 
tai  some  degree  worthy  of  its  reputation  and  popularity.  The  want  of  such  a  one  has  long  been  felt 
in  this  country,  and  in  presenting  this,  they  have  only  to  express  their  hope  that  it  may  meet  the 
numerous  demands  and  inquiries.  The  translation  is  that  by  Jarvis,  which  is  acknowledged  supe- 
rior in  both  force  and  fidehty  to  all  others.  It  has  in  some  few  instances  been  slightly  altered  to  adapt 
it  better  to  modem  readers,  or  occasionally  to  suit  it  to  Uie  ininiitalile  designs  of  Tonj'  Johannot. 
These  latter  are  admitted  to  be  the  only  successful  pictorial  exponents  of  the  wit  and  humor  ot 
Cervantes,  and  a  choice  selection  of  them  have  been  engraved  in  the  best  manner.  A  copious 
memoir  of  the  author  and  his  works  has  been  added  by  the  editor.  Tlin  volumes  are  printed  m 
ar^e  clear  type,  on  fine  paper,  and  hainlsomely  bound,  and  the  whole  is  confidently  offered  ai 
wonor  inr  approbatiui  ol  aU  readers  of  this  imperishable  romance. 
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BOY'S  TREASURY  OF  SPORTS. 

THE  BOrS  TREASURY  OF  SPORTS,  PASTIMES  AND  RECREATIONS. 

WITH    FOUR   HUNDRED   ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BY   SAMUEL    "WILLIAMS. 

IS  NOW  RKADY. 

In  one  very  neat  volume,  bound  in  extra  crimson  cloth;    handsomely  printed  and 

illustrated  with  engravings  in  the  tirst  style  of  art,  and  containing 

about  six  hundred  and  fifty  articles.     A  present  for  all  seasons. 


PREFACE. 

This  illustrated  Manual  of  "Sports,  Pastimes,  and  Recreations,"  has  been  prepared  with  especial 
regard  to  the  Health,  Exercise,  and  Rational  Enjoyment  of  the  young  readers  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Every  variety  of  commendable  Recreation  will  he  found  in  the  followin?  pages.  First,  you  have 
the  little  Toys  of  the  Nursery ;  tlie  Tops  and  Marbles  of  the  Play-ground ;  and  the  Balls  of  the 
Play-room,  or  the  smooth  Lawn. 

Then,  you  have  a  number  of  Pastimes  that  serve  to  gladden  the  fireside  ;  to  hght  up  many  face* 
riglit  joyfully,  and  make  the  parlour  re-echo  with  mirth. 

Next,  come  the  Exercising  Sports  of  the  Field,  the  Green,  and  the  Play-ground ;  followed  by 
the  noble  and  truly  English  eanie  of  Cricket. 

Gymnastics  are  next  admitted ;  then,  the  dehghtful  recreation  of  Swimming  ;  and  the  healthful 
sport  of  Skating. 

Archery,  once  the  pride  of  England,  is  then  detailed  ;  and  very  properly  followed  by  Instructions 
in  the  graceful  accomphshment  of  Fencing,  and  the  manly  and  enlivening  exercise  of  Riding. 

Anghng,  the  pastime  of  childhood,  boyliood,  manhood,  and  old  age,  is  next  described  ;  and  bv 
attention  to  the  instructions  here  laid  down,  the  lad  witli  a  stick  and  a  string  may  soon  become  ah 
expert  Angler. 

keeping  Animals  is  a  favourite  pursuit  of  boyhood.  Accordingly,  we  have  described  how  to  rear 
the  Rabbit,  the  Squirrel,  the  Dormouse,  tlie  Guinea  Pig,  the  Pigeon,  and  the  Silkworm.  A  long 
chapter  is  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  Song  Birds  ;  the  several  varieties  of  which,  and  their  respective 
cages,  are  next  described.  And  here  we  may  hint,  that  kindness  to  Animals  invariably  denotes  au 
excellent  disposition ;  for,  to  pet  a  little  creature  one  hour,  and  to  treat  it  harshly  the  next,  marks 
a  capricious  if  not  a  cruel  temper.  Humanity  is  a  jewel,  which  every  boy  should  be  proud  to  wear 
in  his  breast. 

We  now  approach  the  more  sedate  amusements— as  Draughts  and  Chess ;  two  of  the  noblest 
exercises  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind.  Dominoes  and  Bagatelle  follow.  With  a  know- 
ledge of  these  four  games,  who  would  pass  a  dull  hour  iii  the  dreariest  day  of  winter  ;  or  who 
would  sit  idly  by  the  lire  ? 

Amusements  m  Arithmetic,  harmle.ss  Legerdemain,  or  sleight-of-hand,  and  Tricks  with  Cards, 
will  delight  many  a  family  circle,  when  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  and  the  book  is  laid  aside. 

Although  the  present  volume  is  a  book  of  amusements.  Science  has  not  been  excluded  from  its 
pages.  And  why  should  it  be  7  when  Science  is  as  entertaining  as  a  fairy  tale.  The  changes  we 
read  of  in  Uttle  nursery-books  are  not  more  amusing  than  the  changes  in  Chemistry,  Optics,  Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  6lc.    By  understanding  these,  you  may  almost  become  a  little  Magician. 

Toy  Balloons  and  Paper  Fireworks,  (or  Fireworks  without  Fire,)  come  next  Then  follow  In- 
structions for  Moueihng  in  Card-Board;  so  that  you  may  >>udd  for  yourself  a  palace  or  a  carriage, 
and,  in  short,  make  for  yourself  a  httle  paper  world. 

Puzzles  and  Paradoxes,  Enigmas  and  Kiddtes,  and  Talking  with  the  Fingers,  next  make  up  plenty 
of  exercise  for  "  Guess,"  and  "  Guess  again."  And  as  vou  have  the  "  Keys"  in  your  own  hand,  you 
may  keep  your  friends  in  suspense,  and  make  yourself  as  mysterious  as  the  Sphyiix. 

A  chapter  of  Miscellanies— useful  and  amusing  secrets— winds  up  the  volume. 

The  "  Treas\iry"  contains  upwards  of  four  hundred  P^ngravings  ;  so  that  it  is  not  only  a  collection 
of  "secrets  worth  knowing,"  but  it  is  a  book  of  pictures,  as  full  of  prints  as  a  Christmas  pudding 
is  of  plunfs. 

It  maybe  as  well  to  mention  that  the  "Treasury"  holds  many  new  games  that  have  never 
before  been  prmted  in  a  book  of  tlus  kind.  The  old  games  have  been  described  afresli.  Thus  it 
18,  altogether,  a  iirw  bi>ok. 

And  BOW  we  take  leave,  wishing  you  many  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks  of  enjoyment  ovdT  thvM 
pa4;es;  and  we  hope  that  yuu  may  tie  as  happy  as  this  book  is  brinii'ul  of  anuisciiieut. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  FIELDING  AND  SMOLLETT. 

rrinted  in  a  neat  and  unifurm  style,  to  match  the  cheap  edition  of  Dickens's  Works. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  TOBIAS  SMOLLETT, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR   OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS, 
BY   SIR   WALTER   SCOTT. 

THIS  EDITION   CONTAINS: 
TIIE  ADVENTtJRES  OF  RODERICK  RANDOM.    Price  twenty-five  cents. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  PEREGRINE  PICKLE.    Price  fifty  cents. 
THE  EXPEDITION  OF  HUMPHREY  CLINKER.    Price  twenty-five  cents. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  FERDINAND  COUNT  FATHOM.    Price  twenty-five  cents. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SIR  LAUNCELOT  GREAVES,  THE  HISTORY  AND  ADVENTURES 
OF  AN  ATOM,  AND  SELECT  POEMS.    Price  twenty-five  cents. 

Or,  the  whole  done  up  in  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

s  E  L  E  cTwoWToTITn^^ 

WITH  A  MEMOIR   OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS, 
BY  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 

AND  AN  ESSAY  ON  HIS  LIFE  AND  GENIUS, 

BY   ARTHUR   MURPHY,   ESQ. 
THIS    EDITION    CONTAINS: 
TOM  JONES,  OR  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FOUNDLING.    Price  fifty  cents. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOSEPH  ANDREWS,  AND  HIS  FRIEND  MR.  ABRAHAM  ADAMS, 

Price  fifty  cents. 
AMELIA.    Price  twenty-five  cents. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JONATHAN  WILD  THE  GREAT.    Price  twenty-five  cents. 
Or,  the  whole  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 


COOPER'S   NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

A  UNZFOR3MC  EDXTZON, 

IN  TWENTY-THREE  LARGE  DUODECIMO  VOLUMES, 

WELLBOUND  IN   SHEEP   GILT,  . 

Forming  a  beautiful  series,  each  volume  comprehending  a  novel. 

AI.SO,  A   OKZSAP  EDITION, 

IN  FORTY-SIX   VOLUMES,   DUODECIMO,! 

DONE  UP  IN  NEAT  PAPER  COVERS. 

Price  only  twenty-five  cents  a  volume,  each  work  in  two  volumes.    Any  novel 
sold  separate. 

comprising: 

THE  SPy-THE  WATERWlTCH—HElDEmiAUER— PRECAUTION— HOMEWARD  BOUND 
—HOME  AS  FOUND— THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS— THE  HEADSMAN— THE  TWO 
ADMIRALS— THE  PIONEERS— THE  PIl-OT— LIONEL  LINCOLN— THE  PATHP'INDER— 
THE  WISH-TON-WISH— MERCEDES  OF  CASTILE-THE  MONIKINS— THE  BRAVO— 
THE  DEERSLAYER— THE  PRAIRIE— THE  RED  ROVER— WING  AND  WING— WYAN- 
DOTTE, OR  THE  HUTTED  KNOLL;  AND  THE  TRAVELING  BACHELOR. 

ALSO,  NED  MYERS;  OR,  A  LIFE  BEFORE  TIIE  MAST, 

In  one  12mo.  volume.    Price  twenty-five  cents. 

JLI.SO,  OOOPER'S  SSA  TAZ.IIS, 

In  six  neat  volumes,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 


COOPER'S  XiXSATHISR  STOCKIZTO  TAI.BS, 

In  five  noal  volunips,  royal  I2nio.,  extra  cldth. 


LEA  AND  BLAN CHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY  AND  POETICAL  REMAINS 

OF   THE   LATE 

AIARGilBZiT    MIIiXiEIl    DikVIDSOir. 

BY     WASHINGTON     IRVING. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED. 


POETICAL   REMAINS 

OF   THE    LATE 

IiUCRETIA   TlLIi.B.ZIL   DiLVIDSOIT. 

COLLECTED  AND  AilRANGED  BY  HER  MOTHER,  WITH  A  BEOGRAPHY  BY 
MISS  SEDGWICIL 

A    MEW    BDITIOM,    REVISED. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE 

WRITINGS  OF  MRS.  MARGARET  M.  DAVIDSON, 

THE  MOTHER  OF  LUCRETIA  AMD  MARGARET. 

WITH  A  PREFACE  BY  MISS  SEDGWICK. 
ITie  above  three  works  are  done  up  to  match  in  a  neat  duodecimo  form,  fancy  paper,  price  fifty 
oents  each ;  or  in  extra  cloth. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  FLOWERS, 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIVE  POETRY;  TO  WHICH  ARE  NOW  ADDED  THE 
CALENDAR  OF  FLOWERS,  AND  THE  DIAL  OF  FLOWERS. 

SEVENTH   AMERICAN,   FROM   THE   NINTH   LONDON   EDITION. 

Revised  by  the  Editor  of  the  "  Forget-Me-Not." 
In  one  very  neat  18mo.  volume,  extra  crimson  cloth,  gilt.    With  six  colored  Plates. 


CAMPBELL'S  POETICAL  WORKS, 

THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  AMERICAN  EDITION, 

WITH  A  MEMOIR   OF  THE  AUTHOR  BY  IRVING,  AND  AN 
ESSAY  ON  HIS  GENIUS  BY  JEFFREY. 

In  one  beautiful  crown  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  calf  gilt :  with  a  Portrait  and  12  Platcf. 

KEBLE'S  CHRISTIAN  YEAR, 

EDITED  BY  THE   RIGHT  REV.   BISHOP   DOANE. 

Miniature  Edition,  in  32mo.,  extra  cloth,  with  Illuminated  Title. 

RELIGIO  MEDICI,  AND  ITS  SEQUEL,  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

BY   SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE,  KT., 

WITH  RESEMBLANT  PASSAGES  FROM  COWPER'S  TASK. 
In  one  neat  12mo.  volume. 

HEMANS'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS, 

IN   SEVEN   VOLUMES,    ROYAL   12m0.,    PAPER   OR    CLOTH. 

ROGERS'S  POEMS, 

ILLUSTRATED, 
IN   ONE    lAirEKlAL   OCTAVO    VOLUME,    EXTRA    CLOTH   OR    WHITE   CALF. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

DICKENS'S    WORKS. 

VARZOTTS   EDITIONS   AND   PRICES. 


CHEAPEST  EDITION  IN  NINE   PARTS  PAPER, 

AS   FOLLOWS: 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS,  1  large  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  50  cent*. 
OLIVER  TWIST,  1  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  25  cents. 
SKETCHES  OF  EVERY-DAY-LIFE,  1vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  37 i  cents. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  1  lar£;e  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  price  50  cents. 
THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  1  vol.  8vo.,  paper,  with  many  Cuts, 

price  50  cents. 
BARNABY  RUDGE,  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  many  Cuts,  price  50  cents. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  plates,  price  50  cents. 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES.— The  Carol,  The  Chimes,  The  Cricket  on 

THE  Hearth,  and  The  Battle  of  Life — together  with  Pictures  from 

Italy,  1  vol.  8vo.,  price  37^  cents. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  Part  I.,  to  be  completed  in  Two  Parts,  price  25 
cents  each. 
Forming  a  neat  and  uniform  Edition  of  these  popular  works.    Any  work  sold  separately. 


ALSO, 

A  UNIFORM  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  OF 

DICKENS'S   NOVELS  AND  TALES, 

IN   THREE   LARGE   VOLUMES. 


Tan  xrovEZiS  msni  tatmUS  of  ct^ilri^hs  dzckbits, 

(BOZ,) 

In  Three  large  and  beautiful  Octavo  Volumes,  done  up  in  Extra  Cloth, 

CONTAINING  ABOUT  TWENTT-TWO  HUNDRED   AND   FIFTY   LARGE  DOUBLE 

COLUMNED   PAGES. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  WHOLE,  ONLY  THREE  DOLLARS  AND  SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

The  frequent  inquiries  for  a  uniform,  compart  and  ^ood  edition  of  Boz's  works,  have  induced  the 
publishers  to  prepare  one,  which  they  now  oifer  at  a  price  so  low  that  it  should  command  a  very 
extended  sale.  It  is  printed  on  fine  wliite  paper,  with  good  type,  and  forms  three  large  volumes, 
averaging  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages  each,  done  up  in  various  styles  of  extra  cloth,  making 
a  beautiful  and  portable  edition. — Some  of'^the  works  are  illustrated  witli  Wood  Engravings. 

This  Edition  comprehends  the  first  seven  parts,  and  will  be  completed  with  the  issue  of  the 
Fourth  Volume,  on  the  completion  of  "Dombey  and  S<m,"  now  in  progress  of  publication,  con- 
taining that  work,  the  "  Christmas  Stories,"  and  "  Pictures  from  Italy."  Purchasers  may  thus  rely 
on  l>eiiig  able  to  perfect  their  sets. 

ALSO,  AN  EDITION  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-FOUR  PLATES,  AND  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  FORTY  WOOD-CUTS. 

In  Imperial  octavo,  extra  cloth,  on  fine  white  paper. 

ir^-The  above  are  the  only  Complete  «  nd  Uniform  Editions  of  Dickens's  Works  now 
before  the  public 

NOW   PUBLISHING, 

DOIMCBE7    AND    SON. 

riNR   EDITION. 

In  twenty  numbers,  price  8  cents  each,  with  two  illustrations  by  Hablot 

K.  Browne  in  each  number. 
This  is  tht  only  edition  which  presents  the  plates  accompanying  the  text  to  which  they  refer. 


LEA  AND  ELANCHARD'S  I'UBLICATIONS. 

UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION. 

THE  NARRATIVE  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION, 

DURING  THE  YEARS  1838,  '39,  '40.  41,  AND  '4'2. 
BY     CHARLES     WILKES,     E  S  Q,.,    U.  S.  W. 

COMMANnER    OF    THE    EXl'EniTION.    ETC. 

PRICE    TWENTY-FIVE    DOLLARS. 
A  New  Eflition,  in  Five  Medium  Octavo  Volumes,  neat  E.xtra  Cloth,  particularly  done 
up  with  reference  to  strength  and  continued  use:  containing  Twenty  Six  Hun- 
dred Pages  of  Letter-press.     Illustrated  with  Maps,  and  about  Three 

Hundred  Splendid  Engravings  on  Wood. 
PRICE    ONLY   T-TO-O    DOLLARS    A   VOLUME. 

Thougrh  offered  at  a  price  so  low,  this  is  the  complete  work,  containing  all  the  letter-press  of  the 
edition  printed  for  Congress,  with  some  improvements  suggested  m  tiie  course  of  passing  the  work 
again  through  the  press.  All  of  the  wootl-cut  illustrations  are  retained,  and  nearly  all  the  maps  ; 
the  large  steel  plates  of  the  quarto  edition  being  omitted,  and  neat  wood-cuts  substituted  for  forty- 
seven  steel  vignettes,  it  is  printed  on  .Ine  paper,  with  large  type,  bound  in  very  neat  extra  cloth, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  work,  with  its  very  numerous  and  appropriate  embeUishments. 

The  .itfention  of  persons  forming  libraries  is  especially  directed  to  this  work,  as  presenting  the 
novel  and  valuable  matter  accumulated  by  the  Expedilitm  in  a  cheap,  convenient,  and  readable  form. 

SCHOOL  and  other  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  should  not  be  without  it,  as  embodying  the  results  of 
the  First  Scientific  £.xpedition  commissioned  by  our  government  to  explore  foreign  regions. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  destined  to  stand  among  the  most  enduring  monu- 
ments of  our  national  literature.  Its  contributions  not  only  to  every  department  of  science,  but 
every  department  of  history,  are  immense ;  and  there  is  not  an  intelligent  man  in  the  community — 
no  matter  what  may  be  his  taste,  or  his  occupation,  but  will  find  something  here  to  enlighten,  to 
gratify,  and  to  profit  him."— Albany  Religious  Spectator. 


ANOTHER    EDITION. 
PRICL:  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS. 

IN   FIVE   MAGNIFICENT   IMPERIAL   OCTAVO   VOLUMES! 

WITH  AN  ATLAS  OF  LARGE  AND  EXTENDED  MAPS. 
BEAUTIFULLY  DONE  UP  IN  EXTRA  CLOTH. 
This  truly  great  and  National  Work  is  issued  in  a  style  of  superior  magnificence 
and  beauty,  containing  Sixty-four  large  and  finished  Line  En!,'ravings,  embracing 
Scenery,  Portraits,  Manners,  Customs,  &c.,  &c.  Forty-seven  exquisite  Steel  Vignettes, 
worked  among  the  letter-press;  about  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  finely-executed  Wood- 
cut Illustrations,  Fourteen  large  and  small  Map3  and  Charts,  and  nearly  Twenty  six 
Hundred  pages  of  Letter-press. 


ALSO,  A   FEW  COPIES  STILL  ON  HAND. 

THE   EDITION   PRINTED   FOR  CONGRESS, 

IN   FIVE    VOLUKEES,  AND   AN  ATLAS. 

LARGE  IMPERIAL  QUARTO,  STRONG  EXTRA  CLOTH. 

PRICE    SIXTY    DOLLARS. 


JUST  ISSUED, 

THE   ETHNOGRAPHY   AND   PHILOLOGY   OF   THE    UNITED 
STATES    EXPLORING  EXPEDITION, 

UNDER  THE  COMMAND  OF  CHARLES   WILKES,  ESQ.,  U.  S.  NAVY. 
BY    HORATIO    HALE, 

PKILOLOOIST    TO    TUB    ETVEniTlOW. 

In  one  large  imperial  octavo  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages.    With  two  Maps,  printed  to 
match  the  Congress  copies  of  the  "  Narrative." 

Price  TKN  DOLLARS,  in  beautiful  extra  cloth,  done  up  with  great  strength. 

".•^  hi.i  IS  the  only  edition  printed,  and  but  few  are  offered  for  sale. 

Tlie  remainder  of  the  anentific  works  of  the  Expedition  are  in  a  state  of  rapid  progress.  The 
Tohinie  <«!  Ci.mls.  by  J.  D.  Duna,  Esq.,  with  an  Atlas  of  Plates,  will  be  shortly  ready,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  others. 


LEA  AND  BLANCIIARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

SMALL  BOOKS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS. 

A  SERIES    OF  WORKS 

WHICH   DESERVE  THE   A'lTENTION    OF  TlIE    PUBLIC.   FROM  THE    VARIETY    AND 

niPORTANCE  OF   THF.IR   SUBJECTS,   AND  THE   CONCISENESS   AND 

STRENGTH  WITH  WHICH  THEY  ARE  WRITFEN. 

They  fi>rm  a  nent  18mu.  scries,  in  paper,  ur  strongly  done  up  in  Ihree  neat  volumes,  extra  cloth. 

THERE   ARE    ALREADY    PUBLISHED, 
No.  1.— PHILOSOPIUCAL  THEORIES  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  EXPERIENCE. 

2.— ON  THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  PHYSIOIXDGY  AND  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCE. 
3.— ON  MAN'S  POWER  OVER  HIMSELF,  TO  PREVENT  OR  CONTROL  INSANITY. 
4.— AN    INTRODUCTION   TO   PRACTICAL  ORGANIC   CHEMISTRY,   WITH  REFER- 
ENCES TO  THE  WORKS  OF  DAVY,  BRANDE,  LIEBIG,  <fec. 
*'*       6.— A  BRIEF  VIEW  OF  GREEK  PHILOSOPHY  UP  TO  THE  AGE  OF  PERICLES. 
'        6.-GREEK   PHILOSOPHY  FROM   THE  AGE  OF   SOCRATES  TO   TliE   COMING  OF 
CHRIST. 
7.— CHRISTIAN  DOCTRLNE  AND  PRACTICE  LV  THE  SECOND  CENTURY, 
a— AN  EXPOSITION  OF  VULGAR  AND  CX)MMON  ERRORS,  AD AJ'TED  TO  THE  YEAR 

OF  GRACE  MDCCCXLV. 
9.— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  WITH  REFERENCES   TO 

THE  WORKS  OF  DE  CANDOLLE,  UNDLL'Y,  Ac. 
10.— ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW, 
Il.-CHRISTIAN  SECTS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 
12.— THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GRAMMAR, 
"  We  are  glsid  to  find  that  Mes.srs.  Lea  <t  Blanrhard  are  reprinting,  for  a  quarter  of  their  original 
price,  tliis  admirable  series  of  little  books,  which  have  justly  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Great 
Britain."— GroAom's  Muijaziiie. 

"The  wniers  of  these  thoughtful  treatises  are  not  labourers  for  hire  ;  they  are  men  who  have 
stood  apart  from  the  throng,  and  marked  the  movements  of  the  crowd,  the  tendencies  of  society, 
its  evils  and  its  errors,  and,  meditating  upon  them,  have  given  their  thoughts  to  the  thoughtful."— 
London  Critic 

"  A  series  of  little  volumes,  whose  worth  is  not  at  all  to  be  estimated  by  their  size  or  price.  They 
are  written  in  England  by  scholars  of  eminent  ability,  whose  design  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  various  important  topics,  in  a  novel  and  accessible  mode  of  publication." — iV.  Y.  Momtnff 
News. 

MACKINTOSH'S  DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PROGRESS 
OF  ETHICAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

WITH    A    PREFACE   BY 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  WHEWELL,  M.A. 
In  one  neat  8vo.  vol.,  extra  cloth. 

OVERLAND   JOURNEY   ROUND   THE   WORLD, 

DURING  THE  YEARS  1841  AND  1842, 
BY    SIR    GEORGE    SIMPSON, 

COVERNOR-IN-CHIEF  OF  THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY'S  TERRITORIES. 

In  one  very  neat  crown  octavo  volume,  rich  extra  crimson  cloth,  or  in  two 
parts,  paper,  price  75  cents  each. 

"A  more  valuable  or  instructive  work,  or  one  more  full  of  perilous  adventure  and  heroic  eutei 
prise,  we  have  never  met  vfiih."—John  BtUl. 

-  It  abounds  with  details  of  the  deepest  interest,  possesses  all  the  charms  of  an  exciting  romance 
■■d  fbrnidies  an  unnienae  nta»  of  valuable  information."— inTMrer. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


POPULAR  SCIENCE, 


PHILOSOPHY  IN  SPORT,  MADE  SCIENCE  IN  EARNEST, 

BEING  AN  ATTEMPT  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  FIRST  PRIN 

CIPLES  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  BY  THE 

AID  OF  THE  POPULAR  TOYS  AND 

SPORTS  OF  YOUTH. 

FROM  THE  SIXTH  AND   GREATLY   IMPROVED   LONDON   EDITION. 

In  one  very  neat  royal  18mo.  volume,  with  nearly  one  hundred  illustrations  on  wood. 
Fine  extra  crimson  cloth. 

"  Messrs.  Lea  &  Blanchard  have  issued,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  a  handsome  book,  called  '  Philoso- 
phy in  Sport,  made  Science  in  Earnest.'  This  is  an  admirable  attempt  to  illustrate  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  the  aid  of  the  popular  toys  and  sports  of  youth.  Useful  informa- 
tion is  conveyed  in  an  easy,  graceful,  yet  dignified  manner,  and  rendered  easy  to  the  simplest  under- 
■tanding.  The  book  is  an  admirable  one,  and  must  meet  with  universal  favour."— iV.  Y.  Evening 
Mirror. 


ENDLESS     AMUSEMENT 

JUST    ISSUED. 


ENDLESS    AMUSEMENT, 

A   COLLECTION    OF 

NEARLY  FOUR  HUNDRED  ENTERTAINING  EXPERIMENTS 
IN  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  SCIENCE, 

INCLUDING 

ACOUSTICS,  ARITHMETIC,  CHEMISTRY,  ELECTRICITY,  HYDRAULICS,  HYDROSTATICS, 

MAGNETISM,  MECHANICS,  OPTICS,  WONDERS  OF  THE  AIR  PUMP,  ALL  THE 

POPULAR  TRICKS  AND  CHANGES  OF  THE  CARDS,  <kc.,  &C. 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED, 

A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  OF  PYROTECHNY, 

OR  THE  ART  OF  MAKING  FIRE- WORKS: 

THE  WHOLE  SO    CLEARLY   EXPLAINED   AS   TO   BE   WITHIN   REACH 

OF  THE   MOST   LIMITED  CAPACITY. 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FROM    THE    SEVENTH    LONDON    EDITION. 

In  one  neat  royal  18mo.  volume,  fine  extra  crimson  cloth. 

Tliis  work  has  lone;  supplied  instructive  amusement  to  the  rising  generations  in  England,  and 

will  doubtless  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  those  of  this  country  who  hke  (and  what  boy  does  not) 

the  marvellous  tricks  and  changes,  experiments  and  wonders  afforded  by  the  magic  of  science  and 

jugglery. 

cHEliTsTRTTrTi^^ 

SPRING,   SUMMER,   AUTUMN,  AND  WINTER. 

AN    ESSAY,  PRINCIPALLY   CONCERNING    NATURAL   PHENOMENA,  ADMIITING    OP 

INTERPRETATION  BY  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE,  AND  ILLUSTRATING 

PASSAGES  OF  SCRIFPURE. 

BY    THOMAS    GRIFFITHS, 

raOFESSOR  of  chemistry  IK  THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  BT.  BARTHOLOMEWS  HOSPITAL,  ETC. 

In  one  large  royal  12mo.  volume,  with  many  Wood-Cuts,  extra  cloth. 

*  Chemistry  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  of  the  natural  sciences.  Ch(>mical 
changes  meet  us  at  every  step,  and  during  every  season,  the  winds  and  the  rain,  the  iieat  and  llie 
frosts,  each  have  tiieir  pecuhar  and  appropriate  phenomena.  And  those  wliu  have  hitlierto  re- 
mained insensible  to  these  changes  and  unmoved  amid  such  remarkable,  and  often  starthng  re- 
sults, will  lose  their  apathy  upon  reading  the  Chemistry  of  the  '  Four  Seasons,'  and  be  prepared  to 
enjoy  the  highest  intellectual  pleasures.  Conceived  in  a  happy  spirit,  and  written  witli  taste  and 
elegance,  the  essay  of  Mr.  Griflilhs  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  admiration  of  cultivated  minds;  and 
those  who  have  looked  less  carefully  into  nature's  beauties,  will  find  themselves  led  on  step  by 
•tep,  until  they  realize  a  new  intellectual  being.  Such  works,  we  believe,  exert  a  happy  influence 
over  society,  and  heuce  we  lioi)e  that  the  present  one  may  be  extensively  read."— '2/i«  Wealam 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

POPULAR   science! 
KIRBY  AND  SPENCERS  ENTOMOLOGY,  FOR  POPULAR  USE. 

AHf  Z»rTRODT70TIOir  TO  EXTTOBIOI.OO'S'; 

OR.  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  INSECTS:  COMPRISING  AN  ACCOUNT 

OP  NOXIOUS  AND  USEFUL  INSECT'S,  OF  THEIR  METAMORPHOSES,  FOOD, 

STRATAGEMS,  HABITATIONS,  SOCIETIES,  MOTIONS,  NOISES, 

ih'BERNATlON,  INSTINCT,  6lc.,  <5cc. 

"With  Plates,  Plain  or  Colored. 

BY  WILLIAM  KIRBY,  M.A.,F.R.S.,  AND  WILLIAM  SPENCE,  ESQ.,  F.R.S. 

FROM  THE  SIXTH  LONDON  EDITION,  WHICH  WAS  COKRECTED  AND  CON8IDEBABLT  ENLABOED. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

"  We  have  been  grreatly  interested  in  running  over  the  pages  of  this  treatise.  There  is  scarcely,  in 
the  wide  range  of  natural  science,  a  mure  interesting  or  instructive  study  than  that  of  insects,  or 
one  than  is  calculated  to  excite  more  curiosity  or  wonder. 

"  The  pt>pular  form  of  letters  is  adopted  by  the  authors  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
which  renders  the  work  peculiarly  fitted  for  our  district  school  libraries,  which  are  open  to  all  ages 
and  classes."— i/un^'f  Merchants'  Magazine. 

JUST  ISSUED. 


^ 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  OR,  PICTURESQUE  SKETCHES  OF  CREATION. 
BY  D.  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

PROFESSOR    OF   GEOLOGY   IN   KING'S   COLLEGE,    LONDON. 

In  one  very  neat  volume,  fine  extra  cloth,  with  about  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Illustrations. 
The  object  of  this  work  is  to  present  to  the  general  reiuler  the  chief  results  of  Geological  investi< 
ration  in  a  simple  and  comprehensive  manner.  The  author  has  avoided  all  minute  details  of  geo- 
losical  formations  and  particular  observations,  and  has  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  present 
striking  views  of  the  wonderful  results  of  the  science,  divested  of  its  mere  technicalities.  The 
work  is  got  up  in  a  handsome  manner,  with  numerous  illustrations, and  forms  a  neat  volume  for  the 
centre  table. 


GEOLOGY  AND   MINERALOGY, 

WITH  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  MINERALS. 

BY   JOSHUA    TRIMMER,   F.  G.  S. 

With  two  Hundred  and  Twelve  Wood-Cuts,  a  handsome  octavo  volume,  bound  in  embossed  cloth. 

This  is  a  systematic  introduction  to  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  adniintbly  calculated  to  instnict 

the  student  in  those  sciences.    The  organic  remains  of  the  various  formations  are  well  illustrated 

by  numerous  figures,  which  are  dravm  with  great  accuracy. 

NE\W  AFTHMPnTTlM^^ 

NOW    READY. 


XIEBICJLI.    BOTAITir, 

OR,  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  USED  IN   MEDICINE 

AND  OF  THEIR  PROPERTIES,  USES  AND  MODES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

BY  R.  EGIiESFKLD  GRIFFITH,  M.D.,  Ac,  &c. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume.    With  al>out  three  hundred  and  fifty  Illustr.itions  on  Wooii, 

A  POPULflilREATisrE«GSABL^ 

PUBUSHED   UNDER   THE  AUSPICES   OF  THE   SOCIETY   FOR   THE    PROMOTION    OF 

POPULAR  INSTRUCTION  ;  WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD-CU  TS. 

BY   TV.   B.  OARFBNTBR. 

In  one  volume,  12mo.,  extra  cIoHl 

A  TREATIsTolTSiilPAm^^  PHYSIOLOGY, 

BY  W.  B.  CARPENTER. 

REVISED  AND  MUCH  IMPROVED  BY  THE  AUTHOR.    WITH  BEAUTIFUL  STEEL  PLATE& 

flNow  preparing.) 

OARPBITTER'S   AUTIIHAXm  PHITSZ 0X4  007, 

WITH  ABOUT  THRKE  HUNDRED  WOOD-CUTS. 
•*'  (Preparin*  ) 
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YOUATT  ON  THE   PIG. 


THE    PIG; 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  BREEDS,  MANAGEMENT,  FEEDING, 
AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  SWINE, 

WITH  DIRECTIONS  FOR  SALTING  PORK,  AND  CURING  BACON  AND  HAMS. 

BY    WILLIAM    YOUATT,    V.S. 

Author  of  "  The  Horse,"  «  The  Dog,"  "  Cattle,"  "  Sheep,"  <kc.,  <fec. 

ILLU8THATED  WITH  ENGRAVINGS  DRAWN    FROM   UFE  BY  WILUAM  HARVET. 

In  one  handsome  duodecimo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  in  neat  paper  cover,  price  50  cents. 
This  work,  on  a  subject  comparatively  neglected,  must  prove  of  much  use  to  farmers,  especially 
in  this  country,  where  the  Pig  is  an  animal  of  more  importance  than  elsewhere.  No  work  has 
hitherto  appeared  treating  fully  of  the  various  breeds  of  swine,  their  diseases  and  cure,  breeding, 
fattening,  <fec.,  and  the  preparation  of  bacon,  salt  pork,  hams,  <tc.,  while  the  name  of  the  author  of 
"The  Horse,"  "The  Cattle  Doctor,"  &c.,  is  sufficient  authority  for  all  he  may  state.  To  render  it 
more  accessible  to  those  whom  it  particularly  interests,  the  publishers  have  prepared  copies  in 
neat  illustrated  paper  covers,  suitable  for  transmission  by  mail ;  and  which  will  be  sent  through, 
the  post-office  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents,  free  of  postage. 


CLATER  AND  YOUATT'S   CATTLE   DOCTOR. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  CATTLE  DOCTOR: 

CONTAINING    THE  CAUSES,   SYMPTOMS   AND    TREATMENT  OP  ALL 

DISEASES  INCIDENT  TO  OXEN,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE; 

AND   A   SKETCH   OF  THE 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  NEAT  CATTLE. 

BY    FRANCIS    CLATER. 

EDITED,    REVISED    AND    ALMOST   RE-WRITTEN,   BY 

WILLIAM  YOUATT,  AUTHOR  OP  "THE  HORSE." 
WITH    NUMEROUS   ADDITIONS, 
EMBRACING  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  OXEN  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THl 
BREED  OF  SHEEP, 
BY  J.  S.  SKINNER. 
WITH    NUMEROUS    CUTS    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 
In  one  12mo.  volume,  cloth. 
"  As  its  title  would  import,  it  is  a  most  valuable  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Ame- 
rican farmer;  and  we  feel  proud  in  sajring,  that  the  value  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
oy  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Skinner.    Clater  and  Youatt  are  names  treasured  by  the  farming  com- 
munities of  Europe  as  household-gods ;  nor  does  that  of  Skinner  deserve  to  be  less  esteemed  in 
America."— ^Riericon  Farmer. 


CLATER'S   FARRIER, 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  FARRIER: 

CONTAINING  THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  MOST  APPROVED  METHODS  OF  CUMS 
OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  HORSES. 

B7   FRil.lTCIS    CZiJLTEB, 

Author  of  "  Every  Man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor," 

AND   HIS    SON,    JOHN    CLATER. 

FIRST  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  LONDON  EDITION. 

WITH     NOTES     AND     ADDITIONS, 

BIT    jr.   8.   SKZITITXIB. 

In  ope  JSino.  volume,  clotU. 
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YOUATT  AND   SKINNER'S 

STANDARD  WORK  ON  THE  HORSE. 


THE   HORSE. 

BY    WILLIAM    YOUATT. 

▲   NEW   EDITION,  WITH  NUMEROUS   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TOGETHER    WITH   A 

OXSNSRAZ.  HISTORY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

A  DISSERTATION   ON 

THE  AMERICAN  TROTTING  HORSE; 

HOW    TRAINED    AND    JOCKEYED. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  REMARKABLE  PERFORMANCES; 

AND 

AN  ESSAV  our  THE  A.SS  JELND  THE  ZSUZiE, 

BY   J.  S.  SKINNER, 

Assistant  Post-Master-General,  and  Editor  of  the  Turf  Register. 

This  edition  of  Youatt's  well-known  and  standard  work  on  the  Manage- 
ment, Diseases,  and  Treatment  of  the  Horse,  has  already  obtained  such  a 
wide  circulation  throughout  the  country,  that  the  Publishers  need  say  no- 
thing to  attract  to  it  the  attention  and  confidence  of  all  who  keep  Horses  or 
are  interested  in  their  improvement. 

"  In  introducing  this  very  neat  edition  of  Youatt's  well-known  book,  on '  The  Horse/  to  oar 
readers,  it  is  not  necessary,  even  if  we  had  time,  to  say  anything  to  convince  them  of  its  worth ;  it 
has  been  highly  spoken  of,  by  those  most  capable  of  appreciating  its  merits,  and  its  appearance 
under  the  patronage  of  the  '  Society  for  the  Diflusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  with  Lord  Brougham 
at  its  head,  affords  a  full  guaranty  for  its  high  character.  The  book  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and  wo 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  editor,  that  every  man  who  owns  the  *  hair  of  a  horse,'  should 
have  it  at  his  elbow,  to  be  consulted  like  a  family  physician, '  for  mitigating  the  disorders,  and  pr<^> 
longing  the  life  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  of  all  domestic  animals.'  "—Fanner's  Cabinet. 

"  This  celebrated  work  has  been  completely  revised,  and  much  of  it  almost  entirely  re- written 
by  its  able  author,  who,  from  being  a  practical  veterinary  surgeon,  and  withal  a  great  lover  and 
excellent  judge  of  the  animal,  Ls  particularly  well  qualified  to  write  the  history  of  the  noblest  of 
quadrupeds.  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard  of  Pliiladelphia  have  republished  the  above  work,  omitting 
a  few  of  the  first  pages,  and  have  supplied  their  place  with  matter  quite  a.s  valuable,  and  perhaps 
more  interesting  to  the  reader  in  this  country ;  it  being  nearly  100  pages  of  a  general  history  of  the 
horse,  a  dissertation  on  tlie  American  trotting  horse,  how  trained  and  jockeyed,  an  account  of  hia 
reninrkalile  performances,  and  an  essay  on  the  Ass  and  Mule,  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Assistant  Post- 
aiaster-Gpnoral,  and  late  editor  of  the  Turf  Register  and  American  Farmer.  Mr.  Skinner  is  one 
of  "ur  most  plnrunng  writers,  and  has  been  familiar  with  the  subject  of  the  horse  from  childhood, 
and  we  iiei^  not  add  that  he  ha.s  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  task.  He  also  takes  up  the  import- 
ant uubjecl,  to  the  American  breeder,  of  the  Ass,  and  the  Mule.  This  he  treats  at  length  and  con 
tmore.  The  Philadelphia  edition  of  the  Horse  is  a  handsome  octavo,  with  numero«\«  wood-cuti."-» 
American  AffncuUwttt. 
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HAWKER  AND  PORTER  ON   SHOOTING. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

IN  ALL  THAT  RELATES  TO  GUNS  AND  SHOOTING. 
BY    lilE^T.   OOL.  P.   HA"WKER. 

FROM    THE    ENLARGED    AND    IMPROVED    NINTH    LONDON    EDITION, 

TO  WH[CH  IS  ADDED  THE  HTJNTING  AND  SHOOTING  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  VHTH 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS,  CAREFULLY  COLLATED 

FROM  AUTHENTIC  SOURCES. 

BT   W.  T.  PORTER,   ESQ. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  N.  Y.  SPIRIT  OF  THE  TIMES. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  rich  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  Illustrations. 

"  Here  is  a  hoolt,  a  hand-bocik,  or  rather  a  text-book — one  that  contains  the  whole  routine  of  the 
science.  It  is  the  Primer,  the  Lexicon,  and  the  Homer.  Everything  is  here,  from  the  minutest 
portion  of  a  gxin-lock,  to  a  dead  Butfalo.  The  sportsman  who  reads  this  book  understandingly,  may 
pass  an  examination.  He  will  know  the  science,  and  may  give  advice  to  others.  Every  sportsman, 
and  sportsmen  are  plentiful,  should  own  this  work.  It  should  be  a  "  vade  mecum."  He  should 
be  examined  on  its  contents,  and  estimated  by  his  abilities  to  answer.  We  have  not  been  without 
treatises  on  the  art,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  descended  into, all  the  minutiae  of  equipments  and 
quahfications  to  proceed  to  the  completion.  This  work  supplies  deficiencies,  and  completes  the 
sportsman's  library." — U.  S.  Gazette. 

"No  man  in  the  country  that  we  wot  of  is  so  well  calculated  as  our  friend  of  the  '  Spirit'  for  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  and  the  result  of  his  labours  has  been  ttiat  he  has  turned  out  a  work  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  in  the  land  who  owns  a  double-barrelled  gun." — N.  O.  Picayune. 

"  A  volume  splendidly  printed  and  bound,  and  embellished  with  numerous  beautiful  engravings, 
which  will  doubtless  be  in  great  demand.  No  sportsman,  indeed,  ought  to  be  without  it,  while  the 
general  reader  will  find  in  its  pages  a  fund  of  curious  and  useful  informsilioa."— Richmond  Whig. 


THS    DOG, 

BY    WILLIAM    YOUATT, 

Author  of  "  The  Horse,"  <&c. 

WITH    NUMEROUS    AND    BEAUTIFUL    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EDITED   BY  E.  J.  LEWIS,  M.  D.  &c.  &c. 

In  one  beautifully  printed  volume,  crown  octavo. 

LIST    OF    PLATES. 

Head  of  Bloodhound — Ancient  Greyhounds — The  Thibei  Dog — The  Dingo,  or  New  Holland  Dog — 

The  Danish  or  Dalmatian  Dog — The  Hare  Indian  Dog — The  Grej'hound — The  Grecian  Greyhound 

—Blenheims  and  Cockers— The  Water  Spaniel— The  Poodle— The  Alpine  Spaniel  or  Bernardino 

Dog — The  Newfoundland  Dog — The  Esquimaux  Dog — The  English  Sheep  Dog — The  Scotch  Sheep 

Dog— The  Beagle— The  Harrier— The   Foxhound— Plan  of  Goodwood  Kennel— The  Southern 

Hound— The  Setter— The  Pointer— The  Bull  Dog— The  Mastiff— The  Terrier— Skeleton  of  the 

Dog — Teeth  of  the  Dog  at  seven  different  ages. 

"  Mr.  Youatt's  work  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  canine  history ;  it  is  full  of  entertaining  an  J 
instructive  matter  for  the  general  reader.  I'o  the  sportsman  it  commends  itself  by  the  large  amount 
of  useful  information  in  reference  to  his  peculiar  pursuits  which  it  embodies — information  which 
he  cannot  find  elsewhere  in  so  convenient  and  accessible  a  form,  and  with  so  reliable  an  authority 
to  entitle  it  to  his  consideration.  The  modest  preface  which  Dr.  Lewis  has  made  to  the  American 
edition  of  this  work  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  additional  value  he  has  imparted  to  it ;  and  the 
publishers  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  handsome  manner  in  which  they  have  got  it  up."— 
North  American. ^^ ^^^ 

THE    SFORTSM/LIST'S    IiZBRiLRV, 

OR  HINTS  ON  HUNTERS,  HUNTING,  HOUNDS,  SHOOTING,  GAME,  DOGS,  GUNS, 

FISHING,  COURSING,  &.C.,  &c. 

BY   JOHN  MILLS,   ESQ., 

Author  of  "  The  Old  English  Gentleman,"  &c. 

In  one  well  printed  royal  duodecimo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

S  T  A  B  LB^  T  ALK^AirirTABM 

OR  SPECTACLES  FOR  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN. 

BY    HARRY    HIEOVER. 

In  one  very  neat  duodecimo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

"These  lively  sketches  answer  to  their  title  very  well.    Wherever  Nimrod  is  welcome,  there 

should  be  cordial  greeting  for  Harry  Hieover.    His  hook  is  a  very  clever  one,  and  contains  many 

instructive  hints,  aa  well  as  much  light-hearted  reading." — Examiner. 

THE    DOG    ANT}   THE^POiRTSM AN", 

EMBRACING  THE  USES,   BRERDING,  TRAINING,   DISEASES,  ETC.,  OF  DOGS,  AND  AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  GAME,  WITH  THEIR  HABITS. 

AlsO)  Hints  to  Shooters,  vv^ftli  various  useful  Recipes,  <&c.,  Ac« 

BT   J.  S.  SKINNER. 

With  Plattfs.     In  one  very  neat  12nio.  volume,  *xtra  cloth. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FRANCATELLI'S  MODERN  FRENCH  COOKERY. 

THE    MODERN    COOK, 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  CULINARY  ART,  IN  ALL  iTS  BRANCHES,  ADAPTED  AS 

WELL  FOR  THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENTS  AS  FOR  THE  USE 

OF  PRIVATE  FAMIL1L*S. 

BY  CHARLES  ELME  FRANCATELLI, 

Pupil  of  the  celebrated  Careme,  and  late  Maitre  D'Hotel  and  Chief  Cook  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
In  one  large  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

"  It  appears  to  be  the  book  of  books  on  cookery,  beinfr  a  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  that  art 
preservative  and  conser\'ative.  The  work  comi)risea,  in  one  large  and  elegant  octavo  volume,  1447 
recipes  for  cooking  dishes  and  desserts,  with  numerous  illustrations;  also  bills  of  fare  and  direc- 
tions for  dinners  for  every  month  in  the  year,  for  companies  of  six  persons  to  twenty-eight.— iVof. 
iiteUiffencer. 

"The  ladies  who  read  our  Magazine,  will  thank  us  for  calling  attention  to  this  great  work  on  the 
noble  science  of  cooking,  in  which  everybody,  who  has  any  taste,  feels  a  deep  and  abiding  interest. 
Francatelli  is  the  Plato,  the  Shakspeare,  or  the  Napoleon  of  his  department ;  or  perhaps  the  La 
Place,  for  his  performance  l)eai-s  ttie  same  relation  to  ordinary  cook  books  that  the  Mecanique 
Celeste  docs  to  DaboU's  Arithmetic.  It  is  a  large  octavo,  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  every- 
thing on  the  philosophy  of  making  dinners,  suppers,  etc.,  that  is  worth  knowing.— Gro/jam's  Mai;azine. 


REDUCED  TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  EASY  PRACTICE.  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PRIVATE  FAMILIES. 

IN  A  SERIES  OF  PRACTICAL  RECEIPTS,  ALL  0F»WH1CH  ARE  GIVEN 

WITH  THE  MOST  MINUTE  EXACTNESS. 

BY    ELIZA    ACTON. 

WITH   NUMEROUS   WOOD-CUT   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED,  A  TABLE  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

THE  WHOLE  REVISED  AND  FREPARED  FOR  AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY  MRS.  SARAH  J.  HALE. 
From  the  Second  London  Edition.  In  one  large  12mo.  volume. 
"  Miss  Eliza  Acton  may  congratulate  herself  on  having  composed  a  work  of  great  utiUty,  and  one 
that  is  speedily  finding  lU  way  to  every  '  dresser'  in  the  kingdom.  Her  Cookery-book  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  valuable  compendium  of  the  art  that  has  yet  been  published.  It  strongly  incul- 
cates economical  principles,  ana  points  out  how  good  things  may  be  concocted  without  that  reck- 
less extravagance  which  good  cooks  have  been  wont  to  imagine  the  best  evidence  they  can  give  of 
skill  in  their  profession." — London  Morning  Post. 


THE   COMPLETE   COOK, 


PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  COOKING  AND  HOUSEKEEPING, 

WITH  UPTWARDS  OF  SEVEN  HUNDRED  RECEIPTS, 

Consisting  of  Directions  for  the  Choice  of  Meat  and  Poultry,  Preparations  for  Cooking;  Making  of 

Broths  and  Soups  ;  Boiling,  Roasting,  Baking  and  Frying  of  Meats,  Fish,  &c. ;  Seasonings, 

Colorings,  Cooking  Vegetables;  Preparing  iJaiads  ;  Clarifying ;  Making  of  Pastry, 

Puddings,  Gruels,  Gravies,  Garnishes,  <kc.,  6iC.,  and  with  general 

•     Directions  for  making  Wines. 

WITH    ADDITIONS    AND    ALTERATIONS. 

BY   J.    M.    SANDERSON, 

OF  THE  FRANKLIN  HOUSE. 

In  one  small  volume,  paper.    Price  only  Twenty-five  Cents. 


THE  COMPLETE  CONFECTIONER,  PASTRY  COOK  AND  BAKER. 

PLAIN  AND  PRACTICAL  DIRECTIONS 

FOR  MAKING  CONFECTIONARY  AND  PASTRY,  AND  FOR  BAKING. 

"WITH  UP-WARDS   OF  FIVE  HUNDRED  RECEIPTS, 

Consistiiw  of  Directions  for  making  all  sorts  of  Preserves,   Su','ar   Boiling,  Comfits.  Lozenge^ 

Oi-Qamental  Cakes,  Ices,  Liqueurs,  Waters,  Gum  Piuste  Ornaments,  Syrups,  Jellies, 

Marmalades,  ComiK)t('s.  Pre;id  Bakinir,  ArUficial  Yeasts,  Fancy 

Biscuits,  Cakes,  Rolls,  Muffins,  Tarts,  Pies,  <tc.,  6ic. 

WITH     ADDITIONS     AND     ALTERATIONS. 

BY    PARKINSON, 

niACTICAL  COnrECTIONER,  CHKSTKUT  STREET. 

IB  one  (luall  volume,  paper.    Price  only  Twenly-tive  Cents. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

JOHNSON  AND  LANDRETH  ON  FRUIT,  KITCHEN, 
AND  FLOWER  GARDENING. 

A    DICTIONARY   OF  MODERN   GARDENING, 

BY  GEORGE    WILLIAM   JOHNSON,   ESQ. 
Author  of  the  "  Pnnciples  of  Practical  Gardening,"  "  The  Gardener's  Almanac,"  (fee 

WITH   ONE   HONORED   AND   EIGHTY    WOOD-CHTS. 

EDITED,  WITH  NUMEROUS  ADDITIONS,  BY  DAVID  LANDRETH,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  one  large  royal  duodecimo  volume,  extra  cloth,  of  nearly  Six  Hundred  and  Fifty 
double  columned  Pages. 
This  edition  has  been  greatly  altered  from  tlie  original.  Many  articles  of  little  interest  to  Ameri- 
cans have  been  curtailed  or  wholly  omitted,  and  much  new  matter,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
added,  especially  with  respect  to  the  varieties  of  fruit  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  our  climate.  Still,  the  editor  admits  that  he  has  only  followed  in  the  path  so  admirably 
marked  out  by  Mr.  Johnson,  to  whom  the  chief  merit  of  the  work  belongs.  It  has  been  an  object 
with  the  editor  and  publisliers  to  increase  its  popular  character,  thereby  adapting  it  to  the  larger 
class  of  horticultural  readers  in  this  country,  and  they  trust  it  will  prove  what  they  have  desired  it 
to  be,  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  if  not  of  Rural  AfTaira,  so  condensed  and  at  such  a  price  as  to 
be  witliin  reach  of  nearly  all  whom  those  subjects  mtertist. 

"  This  is  a  useful  compendium  of  all  that  description  of  information  which  is  valuable  to  the 
modem  gardener.  It  quotes  largely  from  the  best  standard  authors,  journals,  and  transactions  of 
societies;  and  the  labours  of  the  American  editor  have  fitted  it  for  the  United  States,  by  judicious 
additions  and  omissions.  The  volume  is  abundantly  illustrated  with  figures  hi  the  text,  embracing 
a  judicious  selection  of  those  varieties  of  fruits  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  well  stuted  to  the 
United  SUtes.—SilUman's  Journal. 

"  Tliis  is  the  most  valuable  work  we  have  ever  seen  on  the  subject  of  g:ardening ;  and  no  man  of 
taste  who  can  devote  even  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  horticulture  ought  to  be  without  it.  Indeed  la- 
dies who  merely  cultivate  flowers  within- doors,  will  find  this  book  an  excellent  and  convenient 
counsellor.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty  wood-cut  illustrations,  which  give  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  fruits  and  garden-arrangements  they  are  intended  to  represent. 

"  Johnson's  Dictionary  of  Gardemng,  edited  by  Landreth,  is  handsomely  printed,  well-bound,  and 
sold  at  a  price  wliich  puts  it  witliin  the  reach  of  all  who  would  be  likely  to  buy  it." — Evergreen. 

THE   COMPLETE   FLORIST. 


A  Mi\.ZTT7AX.  OF  GARDEiriI7G, 

CONTAINING  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION   FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  GREENHOUSE 

PLANTS,  AND  FOR  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SHRUBBERY— THE  FLOWER 

GARDEN,  AND  THE  LAWN— WITH  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THOSE  PLANTS 

AND  TREES  MOST  WORTHY  OF  CULTURE  IN  EACH 

DEPARTMENT. 

■WITH   ADDITIONS    AND   AlVEEND  3Vt  E  N  T  S , 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLLMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  one  small  volume.    Price  only  Twenty-five  Cents. 


THE  COMPLETE  KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDENER. 

A  SELECT  MANUAL  OF  KITCHEN  GARDENING, 

AND  THE  CULTURE  OF  FRUITS, 

CONTAINING  FAMILIAR  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  JIOST  APPROVED  PRACTICE  IN  EACH 

DEPARTMENT,  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  I.IANY  VALUABLE  FRUITS,  AND  A 

CALENDAR  OF  WORK  TO  BE  PERFORMED  EACH 

MONTH  IN  TtiE  YEAR. 

THE  WHOLE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CLIMATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  one  snMdl  volume,  paper.    Price  only  Twenty-five  Cents. 

ZiANDBETH^S  RURAL  REGISTER  AND  AL2VIANA0,  FOR  1848, 

WITH   NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


STILL   ON   HAND, 
A  FE"W  COPIES  OP  THE  REGISTER   POR  1847, 

WITH  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  WOOD-CUTS. 

This  work  has  150  lan?e  12mo.  pages.double  columns.  Though  published  annually,  and  contain- 
ing an  almanac,  the  principal  part  of  the  matter  is  of  permanent  utility  to  tlie  horticulturist  aod 
feirmer. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


^ 


HUMAN     H  EALTH: 

OR,  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ATMOSPHERE  AND  LOCALITY.  CHANGE  OF  AIR  AND 
CLIMATE.  SEASONS.  FOOD,  CLOTHING,  BATHING,  MINERAL  SPRINGS, 
EXERCISE,  SLEEP,   CORPOREAL  AND  MkNTAL    PUR- 
SUITS, <kc.,  &c.,  ON  HEALTHY  MAN, 

CONSTITUTING  ELEi>IENrs  OF  HYGIENC:. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D.,  &c.,  &c. 
In  oiie  octavo  volume. 
*^*  Persons  in  the  pursuit  of  health,  as  well  as  those  who  desire  to  retain 
it,  would  do  well  to  examine  this  work.  The  author  states  the  work  has 
been  prepared  "to  enable  the  general  reader  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  actions  of  various  influences  on  human  health,  and  assist  him  in  adopt- 
ing such  means  as  may  tend  to  its  preservation:  hence  the  author  has 
avoided  introducing  technicalities,  except  where  they  appeared  to  him  indis- 
pensable." 

REMARKS  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MENTAL  EXCITEMENT, 

AND  MENTAL  CULTIVATION  UPON  HEALTH. 
BY  A.   BRI6HAIVE,  IVI.D. 

Third  edition  ;  one  volume,  ISrao. 

A    TREATISE    ON 

COR17S,  HTJNIONS,  THE  DISZSiVSSS  OF  THE  Xri!iZI.S, 

AND  THE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FEET. 
BY    LEWIS    DURLACHER, 

BURQEON    CHIROPODIST   TO    THE    dVESS. 

In  one  duodecimo  volume,  cloth. 
BB.nyGU'WA.T'EIi   TREiLTISES. 

The  whole  complete  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  various  bindings, 

CONTAININQ: 

ROGET'S  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY,  in  2  vols.,  with  many  cuts. 
KIRBY  ON  THE  HISTORY,  HABITS  AND  INSTINCT  OF  ANIMALS,  1  voL,  with  plates. 
PROUT  ON  CHEMISTRY— CHALMERS  ON  THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  MAN-WHEWELL 

ON  ASTRONOMY— BELL  ON  THE  HAND-KIDD  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP 

MAN,  2  volumes. 
BUCKLAND'S  GEOLOGY,  2  vols.,  with  numerous  plates  and  maps. 

Roget,  Buckland,  and  Kirby  are  sold  separate. 


THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK  ROOM, 

NECESSARY,  IN  AID  OF  MEDICAL  TREATMENT,  FOR  THE  CURE  OF   DISEASES. 

BT  A.  T.  THOMSON,  M.  D.,  &c.  &c. 

Pint  American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition.    Edited  by  R.  E.  GRipnxH,  M.  D. 

In  one  royal  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth,  with  cuts. 

"There  is  no  interference  with  the  duties  of  the  medical  attendant,  but  sound,  sensible,  and 

clear  advice  what  to  do,  and  how  to  act,  so  as  to  meet  onforeseen  emergencies,  and  co-operate 

with  professional  skill."— Literary  Gazette. 


THE  MILLWRIGHT  AND  MILLER'S  GUIDE. 

BY    OLIVER    EVANS. 

THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION, 
WITH  ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS.  BY  THE  PROFESSOR  OP  MECHA- 
NICS IN  THE  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
AND  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  IMPROVED  MERCHANT  FLOUR  MILL. 

WITH  EMORAVIHOS. 

BY  O.   &  O.  EVANS,   ENGINEERS. 
Thi«  is  a  practical  work,  and  has  had  a  very  extended  sala. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BIRD'S   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

NEARLY    READY. 


ELEMEIVTS  OF  NATURAL.  PHILOSOPHY, 

BEING  AN  EXPERIMENTAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  OVER  THREE   HUNDRED    WOOD-CUT3. 

BY    GOLDING   BIRD,   M.D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital. 

FROM   THE   THIRD    LONDON    EDITION. 

In  one  neat  volume. 

"By  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Bird's  work,  tlie  student  has  now  all  that  he  can  desire  in  one  neat, 
concise,  and  weli-die:ested  volume.  The  elements  of  natural  philosophy  are  explained  in  very  sim- 
ple language,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts." — Medical  Gazette. 


ARNOTT'S  PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS;  OR,  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

GENERAL      AND      MEDICAL. 

WRITTEN  FOR  UNIVERSAL  USE,  IN  PLAIN,  OR  NON-TECHNICAL  LANGUAGE. 

BY   NIELIi   ARNOTT,  JVT.D. 

A    NEW    EDITION,    BY    ISAAC   HAYS,    M.  D. 

Complete  in  one  octavo  volume,  with  nearly  two  hundred  wood-cuts. 

This  standard  work  has  been  Ion?  and  favourably  kno%vn  as  one  of  the  best  popular  expositions 
of  the  mteresting  science  it  treats  of.    It  is  extensively  used  in  many  of  the  first  seniinarios. 

ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 

BY    GEORGE    FO WNE  S,  Ph.  D., 

Chemical  Lecturer  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital  Medical  School,  <tc.,  &c. 
WITH    NUMEROUS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EDITED,   WITH    ADDITIONS, 

BY    ROBERT   BRIDGES,    M.  D., 

Professor  of  General  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia  College  ofPharmacy,<kc.,<kc. 

SECOND     AMERICAN     EDITION. 

In  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  sheep  or  extra  cloth,  with  nearly  two 

hundred  wood-cuts. 

The  character  of  this  work  is  such  as  to  recommend  it  to  all  collepres  and  academics  in  want  of  a 
text-book.  It  is  fully  l)rought  up  to  tiie  day,  containing  all  the  Jale  views  and  discoveries  that  have 
so  entirely  changed  (lie  face  of  the  science,  and  it  is  completely  illustrated  with  very  numerous 
wood  engravings,  explanatory  of  all  the  different  processes  and  forms  of  apparatus.  Though  strictly 
scientific,  it  is  written  with  great  clearness  and  simplicity  of  style,  rendering  it  easy  to  be  ciunpre- 
"lended  bv  those  who  are  commencing  the  study. 

It  may  be  hatl  well  bound  in  leather,  or  neatly  done  up  in  strong  cloth.  Its  low  price  places  it 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


BREWSTER'S  OPTICS, 


SZiEBIISITTS  OFOPTIOS, 

BY  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 

WITH    MOTES    AND    ADDITIONS,    BY    A.   D.   BACHE,    LL.D. 

Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  <kc. 

In  one  vuluuie,  l:;!mo.,  vvilli  aunieruua  wood-cuu. 
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SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


BOLMAR'S  FRENCH   SERIES. 

New  editions  of  the  following  works,  bv  A.  Bolmar,  forming,  in  con- 
nection with  "  Bolmar's  Levizac,"  a  complete  series  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  French  language. 

A  SELECTION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  PERRIN'S  FABLES, 

ACCOMPANIED    BY    A    KEY, 

Containing  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  translation,  arranged  in  eiich  a  manner  as  to 

{X)int  out  the  ditlurence  between  ttie  French  and  English  idiom,  &.c.,  in  1vol.,  12mo. 

A  COLLECTION   OF  COLLOQUIAL  PHRASES, 

ON  EVERY  TOPIC  NECESSARY  TO  MAINTAIN  CONVERSATION, 
Arranged  under  different  heads,  with  numerous  remarks  on  the  peculiar  pronunciation 
and  uses  of  various  words;  the  whole  so  disposed  as  considerably  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  a  correct  pronunciation  of  the  French,  in  1  vol.,  18mo, 

LES  AVENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE  PAR  FENELON, 

In  1  vol.,  12mo.,  accompanied  by  a  Key  to  the  first  eight  books,  in  1  vol.,  12mo.,  con- 
taining, like  the  Fables,  the  text,  a  literal  and  free  translation,  intended  as  a  sequel 
to  the  Fables.    Either  volume  sold  separately. 

ALL  THE  FRENCH  VERBS, 

Both  regular  and  irregular,  in  a  small  volume. 

nNruLurR^NrfsTci^ 

NEARLY  READY. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS   AND  METEOROLOGY. 

BY  J.  MULLER, 

Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Frieburg. 

ILLDSnLlTKO  WITH  NEARLY  HVE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTT  ENUKA VINOS  ON  WOOD,  AND  TWC 
COLORED  PLATKS. 

In  one  octavo  volume. 
This  Edition  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  various  articles,  and  will  be  found  in 
every  respect  brought  up  to  the  time  of  publication. 

"The  Physics  of  Muller  is  a  work,  superb,  complete,  unique :  the  greatest  want  known  to  Eng- 
lish Science  could  not  have  been  better  supplied.  The  work  is  of  siirjiassitig  interest.  The  value 
of  this  contribntion  to  the  scientific  records  of  this  country  may  be  duly  estimated  bv  the  fact,  that 
the  cost  of  the  original  drawings  and  eivgravings  alone  has  exceeded  the  sum  of  2O0OI."— Lancet, 
March,  1&17. 

AXr  ATIiAS  OF  ^NCIEITT  GSOGRiLFII V, 

BY   SAMUEL   BUTLER,    D.D., 

Late  Lord  Bishop  of  Litchfield, 

^        CONTAININO   TWENTY-ONE   COLOURED   MAPS,   AND    A    COMPLETE   ACCENTUATED   INDEX. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  half-bound. 


BUTLER'S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

OEOGRAPHXjA.    OXiilSSICA, 

eR,  T"E  APPLICATION  OF  ANX'IENT  GEOGRAPHY  TO  THE  CLASSICS 

BY  SAMUEL   BUTLER,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

REVISED  HY  HIS  SON. 

nPTH  AMKRK.aN.  from  THK  last  LONDON   Ea)moN, 

WITH    QCESIIONS   ON    THE    MAPS,    BY    JOHN    FROSl. 

in  one  duodecimo  voliime.  hnlf-tioiind,  to  match  the  Atlas. 
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LAW    BOOKS. 


HILLIARD   ON   REAL   ESTATE. 

NOW  READY. 


THE  AM;ERXCAN  Z.ATV  OF  REAI.  PHOPZIHT7. 

SECOND   EDITION,  REVISED,   CORRECTED,  AND    ENLARGED. 

BY    FRANCIS    HILLIARD, 

COUNSELLOR   AT   LAW. 

In  two  large  octavo  volumes,  beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  best  law  sheep. 

This  book  is  designed  as  a  substitute  for  Cruise's  Digest,  occupying  the 
fcame  ground  in  American  law  which  that  work  has  long  covered  in  the 
LnglisTi  law.  It  embraces  all  that  portion  of  the  English  Law  of  Real 
Estate  which  has  any  applicability  in  this  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
embodies  the  statutory  provisions  and  adjudged  cases  of  all  the  States  upon 
the  same  subject ;  thereby  constituting  a  complete  elementarj^  treatise  for 
American  students  and  practitioners.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  such  as  to 
render  it  equally  valuable  in  all  the  States,  embracing,  as  it  does,  the  pecu- 
liar modifications  of  the  law  alike  in  Massachusetts  and  Missouri,  New 
York  and  Mississippi.  In  this  edition,  the  statutes  and  decisions  subse- 
quent to  the  former  one,  which  are  very  numerous,  have  all  been  incorpo- 
rated, thus  making  it  one-third  larger  than  the  original  work,  and  bringing 
the  view  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  treated  quite  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  book  is  recommended  in  the  highest  terms  by  distinguished  jurists  of 
different  States,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  extracts. 

"  The  work  before  us  supplies  this  deficiency  in  a  highly  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  beyond  all 
question  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  we  now  have,  and  althotigh  we  doubt  whether  this  or  any 
other  work  will  be  likely  to  supplant  Cruise's  Digest,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  of  the  two, 
this  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  American  lawyer.  We  congratulate  the  author  upon  the  success- 
ful accomplishment  of  the  arduous  task  he  undertook,  in  reducing  the  vast  body  of  the  American 
Law  of  Real  Property  to  '  portable  size,'  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  his  labours  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  profession." — Law  Reporter,  -Aug.,  1816. 

Judge  Story  says :— "I  think  the  work  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  present  stock  of  juridical 
literature.  It  embraces  all  that  part  of  Mr.  Cruise's  Digest  which  is  most  useful  to  American  law- 
yers. But  its  liigher  value  is,  that  it  presents  in  a  concise,  but  dear  and  exact  form,  the  substance 
of  American  Law  on  the  same  subject.  1  know  no  work  that  voe  possess,  whose  practical  utility  ia 
likely,  to  be  so  extensively  felt."  "  The  wonder  is,  that  the  author  has  been  able  to  bring  so  gret.  a 
mass  into  so  condensed  a  text,  at  once  comprehensive  and  lucid." 

Chancellor  Kent  says  of  the  work  (Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  635,  note,  5th  edition) : — "  It  is  a  work 
of  great  labour  and  mtrinsic  value." 

Hon.  Rufus  Choate  says :— "  Mr.  Hilliard's  work  has  been  for  three  or  four  years  in  use,  and  1 
think  that  Mr.  Justice  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  express  the  general  opinion  of  the  Massachusetti 
Bar." 

Professor  Greenleaf  says :— "  I  had  already  found  the  first  edition  a  very  convenient  book  of  refe- 
rence, and  do  not  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  the  second,  that  it  is  greatly  improved." 

Professor  J.  H.  Townsend,  of  Yale  College,  says  :— 

"  I  have  been  arquainted  for  several  years  with  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Hilliard's  Treatise,  and 
have  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  it.  1  have  no  doubt  the  second  edition  will  be  found  even 
more  valuable  than  the  first,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  recommend  it  as  I  may  have  opportunity.  I 
know  of  no  other  work  on  the  subject  of  Real  Estate,  so  comprehensive  and  so  well  adapted  to  th« 
ttate  of  the  law  in  this  country." 
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LAW   BOOKS 


ADDISON   ON   CONTRACTS. 


A  TREATISE  ON"  THE  TmATW  OP  C01TTRjA.CTS  ^LITD 
RIGHTS  AUri}  I.IiLBII.ITIES  EX  COXTTRiLCTTI. 

BY  C.  G.  ADDISON,  ESQ., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  I^w. 

In  one  volume,  octavo,  handsomely  bound  in  law  sheep. 

In  this  treatise  upon  the  most  constantly  and  frequently  administered 
branch  of  law,  the  author  has  collected,  arranged  and  developed  in  an  intel- 
ligible and  popular  form,  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  Law  of  Contracts, 
and  has  supported,  illustrated  or  exemplified  them  by  references  to  nearly 
four  thousand  adjudged  cases.  It  comprises  the  Rights  and  Liabilities  of 
Seller  and  Purchaser ;  Landlord  and  Tenant ;  Letter  and  Hirer  of  Chattels ; 
Borrower  and  Lender ;  Workman  and  Employer ;  Master,  Servant  and  Ap- 

Srentice ;  Principal,  Agent  and  Surety;  Husband  and  Wife;  Partners; 
oint  Stock  Companies ;  Corporations ;  Trustees ;  Provisional  Committee- 
men ;  Shipowners ;  Shipmasters ;  Innkeepers  ;  Carriers ;  Infants ;  Luna- 
tics, &c. 

WHEATON'S   INTERNATIONAL   LAW. 


EIiESIEirTS    OF    IZTTERXTJITIOITAI.    IiA-ViT. 

BY  HENRY  WHEATON,  LL.  D., 

Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Russia,  &c. 

THIRD  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  CORRECTED. 

In  one  large  and  beautiful  octavo  volume  of  650  pages,  extra  cloth,  or  fine  law  sheep. 

"  Mr.  Wheaton's  work  is  indispensable  to  every  diplomatist,  statesman  and  lawyer,  and  necessary 
indeed  to  all  public  men.  To  every  philosophic  and  liberal  mind,  the  study  must  be  an  attractive^ 
•nd  in  the  hands  of  our  author  it  is  a  delig^htful  one."— North  American. 

HILL  ON  TRUSTEES. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  REUTING  TO  TRUSl'EES, 

THEIR  POWERS,  DUTIES,  PRIVILEGES  AND  LIABILITIES. 

BY   JAMES  HILL,  ESQ., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 

EDITED   BY   FRANCIS   J.   TROUBAT, 

Of  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 

In  one  large  octavo  volume,  best  law  sheep,  raised  bands, 

••  The  editor  begs  leave  to  iterate  the  observation  made  by  the  author  that  the  work  is  intended 
principally  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  trustees.  That  single  feature  very  much  enhances 
tta  practical  value." 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

In  one  18ino.  volume,  paper,  price  25  cents. 
BEING  PART  10,  OF  "  SMALL  1300KS  ON  GREAT  SUBJECTS " 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

LAW   BOOKS. 

SPENCB'S   EQUITY   JITRISDIOTIOir. 

THE  EQUITABLE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHANCERY, 

COMPKISING 

ITS  RISE,  PROGRESS  AND  FINAL  ESTABLISHMENT. 

TO  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED,  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  ELUCIDATION  OF  THE  MAIN  SUB- 
JECT,  A  CONCISE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LEADING  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  COMMON 
LAW,  AND  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  THE  COURTS  OF  COM- 
MON LAW,  WITH  REGARD  I'O  CIVIL  RIGHTS;  WITH  AN  ATTEMPT 
TO  TRACE   THEM  TO  THEIR  SOURCES ;  AND  IN  WHICH 
THE  VARIOUS    ALTERATIONS    MADE    BY  THE 
LEGISLATURE  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT 
DAY  ARE  NOTICED. 
BT    GEORGE    SPENCE,   ESQ., 
One  of  her  Majesty's  Coiinsel. 
IN     TWO     OCTAVO    VOLUMES. 
Volume  I.,  embracing  the  Principles,  is  now  ready.    Volume  II.  is  rapidly  preparing  and  will 
appear  early  in  1848.    It  is  based  upon  the  work  of  Mr.  Maddock,  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  embracing  so  much  of  the  practice  as  counsel  are  culled  on  to  advise  upon. 

A   HrH'W   Zi.A.'W    DICTIOXr.A.Rir, 

CONTAINING  EXPLANATIONS  OF  SUCH  TECHNICAL  TERMS  AND  PHRASES  AS  OCCUP 

IN  THE  WORKS  OF  LEGAL  AUTHORS,   IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  COURTS, 

AND  EST  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

AND   COMMONS,   TO   WHICH   IS   ADDED,  AN    OUTLINE   OF  AN 

ACTION  AT  LAW  AND  OF  A  SUIT  IN  EQUITY. 

BY    HENRY    JAIVEES    HOLTHOUSE,  ESQ., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Special  Pleader. 
EDITED   FROM   THE   SECOND   AND    ENLARGED    LONDON   EDITION, 

WITH   NUMEROUS   ADDITIONS, 

BY   HENRY   PENINGTON, 

Of  the  Fluladelphia  Bar. 

In  one  large  volume,  royal  12mo.,  of  about  500  pages,  double  columns,  handsomely 

bound  in  law  sheep. 

"  This  is  a  considerable  improvement  upon  the  former  editions,  being  bound  with  the  usual  law 

binding,  and  the  general  execution  admirable — ^the  paper  excellent,  and  the  printing  clear  and 

beautiful.    Its  peculiar  usefulness,  however,  consists  in  the  valuable  additions  above  referred  to, 

being  intelligible  and  well  devised  definitions  of  such  phrases  and  technicalities  as  are  pecuUar  to 

the  practice  in  the  Courts  of  this  country. — While,  therefore,  we  recommend  it  especially  to  the 

students  of  law,  as  a  safe  guide  through  the  intricacies  of  their  study,  it  will  nevertheless  be  found 

a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  library  of  the  practitioner  himself."— .dtea;.  Gazette. 

"  This  work  is  intended  rather  for  the  general  student,  than  as  a  substitute  for  many  abridgments, 
digests,  and  dictionaries  in  use  by  the  professional  man.  Its  object  principally  is  to  impress  accu- 
rately and  distinctly  upon  the  mind  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  of  the  law.  and  as  such 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  generally  useful.  There  is  much  curious  information  to  be  found  in  it  in  re- 
gard to  the  peculiarities  of  the  ancient  Saxon  law.  The  additions  of  the  American  edition  give 
increased  value  to  the  work,  and  evince  much  accuracy  and  care." — Pennsylvania  Law  Journal. 

TiLVIiOR'S   MEDIOAI.   JURISPRtTDElTCE. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

BY  ALFRED  S.   TAYLOR, 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 

With  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  and  References  to  American  Law, 

BY   R.   E.    GRIFFITH,  M.D. 

In  one  volume,  octavo,  neat  law  sheep. 

TAiriiOR'S   MiLirUAI.   OF   TOXZ0OI.OGT. 

IN    ONE    NEAT    OCTAVO    VOLUME. 

▲  NEW  WOEK,  NOW  READY. 

TRAZIiIi'S 

OUTLINES  OF  A  COURSE  OP  LECTURES  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

IN   OWfi   SMALL   OCTAVO    VOLUME. 


LEA  AND  BLANCHARD'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LAW   BOOKS. 


E  A  S  T'S     REPORTS. 


REPORTS   OF  OASES 

ADJUDGED   AND    DETERMINED    IN    THE    COURT 
OF    KING'S    BENCH. 

WITH  TABLES  OF  T^E  NAMES  OF  THE  CASES  AND  PRINCIPAL  MATTERS. 

BY    EDWARD    HYDE    EAST,   ESQ., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 

EDITED,     WITH     NOTES     AND     REFERENCES, 
BY    G.  M.  WHARTON,  ESQ., 

Of  the  Pliiladelphia  Bar. 

In  eight  large  royal  octavo  volumes,  bound  in  best  law  sheep,  raised  bands  and  doubl« 
titles.    Price,  to  subscribers,  only  twenty-five  dollars. 

In  this  edition  of  East,  the  sixteen  volumes  of  the  former  edition  have 
been  compressed  into  eight — two  volumes  in  one  throughout — but  nothing 
has  been  omitted ;  the  entire  work  will  be  found,  with  the  notes  of  Mr. 
Wharton  added  to  those  of  Mr.  Day.  The  great  reduction  of  price,  (from 
$72,  the  price  of  the  last  edition,  to  $25,  the  subscription  price  of  this,) 
together  with  the  improvement  in  appearance,  will,  it  is  trusted,  procure  for 
it  a  ready  sale. 

A  NEW  WORK  ON  COURTS-MARTIAL 


A  TREATISE  ON  AMERICAN  MILITARY  LAW,  , 

AND   THE 

PRACTICE  OF  COURTS. MARTIAL, 

WITH  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  BIPROVEMENT. 
BY   JOHN    O'BRIEN, 

LIEUTENANT    UNITED   STATES    ARTILLERY. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth,  or  law  sheep. 
"This  work  stands  relatively  to  American  Military  Law  in  the  same  position  that  Blackstone's 
Conunentahea  stand  to  Common  Law."—  U.  S.  Oazette. 

CAMPBELL'S   LORD   CHANCELLORS. 


UVES  OF  THE  LORD  CHANCELLORS  AND  KEEPERS  OP 
THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF  ENGLAND, 

FKOM  THE  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO   THE  REIGN   OF    KINO    GEORGE    IV., 

BY  JOHN  LORD  CAMPBELL,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E. 

FIRST    SBRSBS, 

In  three  neat  demy  octavo  volumes,  extra  cloth, 
BRINGING  THE  WORK  TO  THE  TIME  OF  JAMES  U.,  JTJST  ISSUED. 


PREPARING, 
SKCOND    SBRIBS, 

la  fhur  volumes,  to  match, 
OONTAININO  FROM  JAMES  II.  TO  GEORGt  FV. 
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